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FROM MR. TOOMBS, SECRETARY OF STATE. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Montcomery, March 16, 1861. 
William L. Yancey, Pierre A. Rost, A. Dudley Mann, Esquires. 


GENTLEMEN: You have been appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of Congress, Special Commis- 
sioners to Europe. Herewith you will receive your commissions 
as such to Great Britain, France, Russia, and Belgium, together 
with the usual letters of credence and introduction, accrediting 
and empowering you to represent the Confederate States near the 
Governments of those countries. In view. of the importance of 
the mission with which you are charged, it is desirable that you 
should proceed to London with all dispatch consistent with your 
convenience, and enter upon the discharge of your duties. As 
shortly after your arrival at that city as you may deem judicious, 
you will seek an interview with Her Britannic Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs and communicate to him the ob- 
ject which you are deputed to accomplish. 

You will inform him that the several Commonwealths compris- 
ing the Confederate States of America have, by act of their peo- 
ple in convention assembled, severed their connection with the 
United States ; have reassumed the powers which they delegated to 
the Federal Government for certain specified purposes, under the 
compact known as the Constitution of the United States ; and have 
formed an independent Government, perfect in all its branches, 
and endowed with every attribute of sovereignty and power nec- 
essary to entitle them to assume a place among the nations of the 
world. Although it will not be necessary to enter into a detailed 
statement of the reasons which impelled the people of the Confed- 
erate States to dissolve their union with the United States, it may 
be well to allude to some of the more prominent of the causes 
which produced that result, in order to show that the step was not 
taken hastily or passionately, but after long, patient, aid mature 
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deliberation, when the people became convinced that their honor, 
and social and material welfare, demanded separation as the best 
means by which those vital interests’ could be preserved. You can 
point with force to the efforts which have been persistently made 
_by the manufacturing States of the North to compel the agricultur- 
al interests of the South, out of the proceeds of their industry, to 
pay bounties to Northern manufacturers in the shape of high pro- 
tective duties on foreign imports. Since the year 1828, whenever 
they had the power, the manufacturing Northern States, disre- 
garding the obligations of our compact, in violation of the prin- 
ciples of justice and fair dealing, and in contempt of all remon-_ 
strance and entreaty, have carried this policy to great extremes, 
to the serious detriment of the industry and enterprise of the 
South. This policy, the injustice of which is strikingly illus- 
_ trated by the high protective tariff just adopted by the Govern- 
ment at Washington, furnishes a strong additional vindication of 
the wisdom of the action of the Confederate States, especially in 
the estimation of those countries whose commercial interests, like 
those of Great Britain, are diametrically opposed to protective 
tariffs. When, however, in addition to this system, by which 
millions.were annually extorted from our people to foster North- 
ern monopolies, the attempt was made to overthrow the consti- 
tutional barriers by which our prosperity, our social system, and 
our right to control our own institutions were protected, separa- 
tion from associates who recognized no law but self-interest and 
the power of numerical superiority became a necessity dictated by 
the instincts of self-preservation. You will not fail to explain 
that in withdrawing from the United States the Confederate 
States have not violated any obligations of allegiance. They 
have merely exercised the sovereignty, which they have possessed 
since their separation from Great Britain and jealously guarded, 
by revoking the authority which, for defined purposes and within 
defined limits, they had voluntarily delegated to the General Gov- 
ernment, and by reassuming themselves the exercise of the author- 
ity so delegated. In consummating this act of separation, no public 
or private interest has suffered the least shock or detriment. No 
right has been impaired, no obligation has been forfeited. Every- 
where in the Confederate States order and respect for individual 
and collective rights have been scrupulously observed. 
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_..- The Confederate States, therefore, present themselves for ad- 
mission into the family of independent nations, and ask for that 
acknowledgment and friendly recognition which are due to every 
people capable of self-government and possessed of the power 
to maintain their independence. 

The Confederate States have a well-organized Government in- 
stituted by the free will of their citizens, in the active exercise of 
all the functions of sovereignty, and are capable of defending 
themselves. The Constitution* which their Congress has just 
unanimously adopted (a copy of which, duly authenticated by this 
Department, you will hand to Her Britannic Majesty’s Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs) is the best proof which you can afford of the 
wisdom, moderation, and justice which have guided their counsels. 

One of the Confederate States (Alabama) has, already, by an 
almost unanimous vote of her convention, ratified that instru- 
ment; and, doubtless, long before you reach your destination all 
the other States of the Confederacy will have accepted it with 
equal unanimity as their fundamental law. It is the confident 
expectation of the President and people of the Confederate States 
that the enlightened Government of Great Britain will speedily 
acknowledge our independence and welcome us among the na- 
tions of the world. The recent course which the British Govern- 
ment pursued in relation to the recognition of the right of the 
Italian people to change their form of government and choose 
their own rulers encourages this Government to hope that they 
will pursue a similar policy in regard to the Confederate States. 
Reasons no less grave and valid than those which actuated the 
people of Sicily and Naples to cast off a government not of their 
choice and detrimental to their interests have impelled the people 
of the Confederate States to dissolve the compact with the 
United States, which, diverted from the just and beneficent 
purposes of its founders, had become dangerous to their peace, 
prosperity, and interest. Representations may, however, be made 
to the British Government by the Government at Washington, 
that our existence as an independent country will be of but 
temporary duration, and that we can be induced by certain con- 
cessions to reénter the Union, from which we recently severed our 
iy ET So ES oe ee ee ee ee ee ce? 

*See Vol. I., p. 37. 
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connection. If an impression of this kind has been or shall be 
made upon the British Ministry, you will leave no exertions unem- 
ployed for its definite removal. I need not assure you that neither 
the Government nor the citizens of the Confederate States of 
America regard such an occurrence as within the range of pos- 
sibility. 

Our experience of the past, our hopes of the future, unite us 
cordially in a resolute purpose not again to identify our political 
fortunes with the Northern States. If we were not secure in 
our rights and property under such an instrument as the Con- 
stitution of the United States, we see no reasonable prospect of 
securing them by additional guarantees. You will therefore 
steadily maintain, in your intercourse with foreign function- 
aries and otherwise, that in every contingency the Confederate 
States are resolute in their purpose to preserve and perpetuate 
their national independence. The Confederate States assume the 
position in the firm conviction that thus alone can they secure their 
future happiness and tranquillity, and that they have the moral 
and physical strength to hold and cause their position to be re- 
spected. Against the only power which is at all likely to ques- 
tion our independence and disturb our peace, the United States, 
we possess abundant means for successful defense. In the first 
place, we are in a condition now to bring into the field 100,000 
well-armed troops, and, should they be required, this number 
could be increased almost to the extent of our arms-bearing pop- 
ulation. Secondly, should the United States, actuated by lust of 
dominion, numerical superiority, or the fancied possession of a 
right to compel our allegiance to them, determine to invade our 
soil or otherwise assail us, they would have to contend not only 
against the 5,000,000 of people of the Confederate States, but 
against the 8,000,000 also who inhabit the eight other States 
allied to us by community of institutions and interest, and by 
geographical position, and who, although they have not as yet 
resolved to sever their connection with the United States, would 
do so immediately, and join us in arms, the moment the first gun 
was fired against us by order of the Government of the United, 
States. The resolutions of the popular conventions of those 
States amply attest the accuracy of this calculation. Thirdly, you 
are aware that in most, if not all, of the Northern States large 
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and influential portions of the population have manifested the — 
most determined opposition to any attempt to force us to reunite 
ourselves to our late confederates. Fourthly, you will remember 
that the Government of the United States is at this time wholly 
destitute of the power and the means to commence an aggressive 
war. 

The legislative branch of the Government has refused, by 
omitting to make the necessary provisions for that purpose, to arm 
the Executive with any authority to make war. 

It is needless also to point out in what condition the United 
States would be placed were they to be entirely cut off from our 
custom for their manufactures, and our $250,000,000 of produce 
for their commerce and exchange. This combination of power- 
ful inducements to preserve peace on the part of the United States, 
together with the large material strength and resources which 
we possess, renders it apparent to every observer that we have no 
unusual reasons to fear war. As soon as you shall be received 
officially by Great Britain you will propose to negotiate a treaty 
of friendship, commerce, and navigation, and you are accordingly 
furnished herewith with full powers for that purpose. The prin- 
cipal aim of the Confederate States in their policy with foreign 
Governments is peace and commerce. 

It will be their constant care to employ every means consistent 
with honor to maintain the one and extend the other. In their 
traffic with foreign countries, they intend to act upon that 
wise maxim of political economy: “Buy where you can buy cheap- 
est, and sell where you can sell dearest.” 

Import duties for mere revenue purposes, so moderate as to 
closely approximate free trade, will render their markets peculiarly 
accessible to the manufactories of Europe, while their liberal nav- 
igation system will present valuable attraction to countries largely 
engaged in that enterprising pursuit. It must be borne in mind 
that nearly one-half of all the Atlantic coast and the whole of 
the Mexican Gulf coast lately within the boundaries of the United 
States are at present within ‘the boundaries of the Confederate 
States. The Confederate States produce nearly nineteen-twen- 
tieths of all the cotton grown in the States which recently consti- 
tuted the United States. There is no extravagance in the asser- 
tion that the gross amount of the annual yield of the manufacto- 
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ries of Great Britain from the cotton of the Confederate States | 
reaches $600,000,000. The British Ministry will comprehend 
fully the condition to which the British realm would be reduced if 
the supply of our staple should suddenly fail or even- be consid- 
erably diminished. A delicate allusion to the probability of such 
an occurrence might not be unkindly received by the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, an occurrence, I will add, that is inevitable 
if this country shall be involved in protracted hostilities with the 
North. The President feels no hesitation in authorizing you to 
enter into such stipulations as in your judgment will be most 
advantageous to this country, subject, of course, to his approval 
and that of the codrdinate branch of the treaty-making power. 
You are further to express to the British Minister the willingness 
of this Government to assume the obligations of the treaties con- 
cluded between the United States and Great Britain now in force. 

The only exception is in reference to the clause of the treaty 
of Washington (known as the Ashburton treaty) which obliges 
the United States to maintain a naval force on the coast of Africa 
for the suppression of the African slave trade. It is not in our 
power to comply with this obligation. We have prohibited the 
African slave trade, and intend in good faith to prevent it in our 
country. But we are not prepared at this time to aid the rest of 
the world in promoting that object. When the object of your 
mission to London is accomplished, you will proceed to Paris and 
thence to Brussels, St. Petersburg, and such other places as 
the President may hereafter direct. 

The arguments which you will use with Great Britain to induce 
her to establish relations with the Confederate States may be 
employed with France and the other countries to which you are 
accredited. With each of these countries you will propose to ne- 
gotiate treaties of friendship, commerce, and navigation similar 
to that which you will propose to Great Britain, subject to the same 
reservations as to ratification here. You will correspond, as fre- 
quently as occasion may require, with this Department, transmit- 
ting your dispatches by such conveyances as you may deem the 
most safe and expeditious. 

I remain, gentlemen, very respectfully yours, R. Toomss, 
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‘ FROM MR. TOOMBS, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, MontcomeEry, March 16, 1861. 
William L. Yancey, Pierre A. Rost, A. Dudley Mann, Esquires. 


GENTLEMEN: Herewith you will receive the following papers, 
documents, and books, which will be found necessary or useful to 
you in the discharge of the mission to which you have been ap- 
pointed : 

1. Letters of credence to the Governments of Great Britain, 
France, Russia, and Belgium. 

2. Letters of introduction to the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of 
those countries. 

3. A special passport for yourselves and the persons of your 
suite. 

4. A set of laws of the United States and pamphlet copies of 
recent laws. 

5. A copy of Wheaton’s International Law. 


(These books are for the use of the Commission, and at the 
termination of your mission are to remain with the representative 
of the Confederate States at London or to be returned to this 
Department. ) 


6. A sample of dispatch paper. 

Your allowance, as limited by law, is $1,000 per month for each 
of the Commissioners. By a general rule, the salary commiences 
from the time of the Commissioner’s acceptance of his appoint- 
ment, and ceases on his receiving notice or permission to return. 
The cost of newspapers, gazettes, pamphlets, etc., transmitted to 
the Department, of postage, stationery, and other necessary and 
customary expenses, is not considered as included under the de- 
nomination of personal expenses, and will form, as contingencies 
of the Commission, a separate charge in your accounts. But no 
contingent expenses are to be incurred without necessity, or in 
compliance with the established usages; and no charge of any 
other description will be admitted, unless warranted by express 
directions from this Department. Exact vouchers in all cases of 
expenditure will be requisite for the settlement of your accounts, 
and as some of these incidental charges are of a nature scarcely 
admitting of any other sort of voucher for every item, a separate 
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account of them should be kept and certified by the Secretary of 
the Commission. 

These particulars are thus minutely stated that you may be re- 
lieved from all doubt on the subject of your accounts, which, you 
will remember, are to be regularly transmitted by duplicates for 
adjustment at the Treasury at the close of every quarter ending 
with June, September, December, and March. 

Among the most important of your duties is that of transmit- 
ting to this Government accurate information of the policy and 
views of the Government to which you are accredited and of the 
character and vicissitudes of its important relations with other 
European powers. To acquire this information, and particularly 
to discriminate between that which is authentic and that which 
is spurious, require steady and impartial observation, a free 
though cautious correspondence with the other agents of the Con- 
federate States abroad, and friendly social relations with the 
members of the diplomatic body at the places where you reside. 
In your correspondence with this Department, besides the current 
general and particular politics of the country where you are to 
reside, you will be mindful, as far as you may find it convenient, 
to colleet and transmit information of every kind relating to the 
government, finances, commerce, arts, sciences, and condition of 
the nation, which is not already known, and may be made use- 
ful to our own country. Books of travel containing statistical 
or other information of political importance, historical works not 
before in circulation, authentic maps published by authority of 
the State or distinguished by extraordinary reputation, and pub- 
lications of new and useful discoveries will always be acceptable 
acquisitions to this Department. The expense of procuring and 
transmitting them will form in your account a separate charge to 
the Department. But no such charge of any considerable amount 
is to be incurred in any one account without a previous express 
direction for it from this Department. 

It is the practice of the European Governments, in the draw- 
ing up of their treaties with each other, to vary the order of nam- 
ing the parties and of the signatures of the plenipotentiaries in 
the counterparts of the same treaty, so that each party is first 
named and its plenipotentiary signs first in the copy possessed 
and published by itself; and in treaties drawn up between par- 
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ties using different languages, and executed in both, each party 
is first named and its plenipotentiary signs first in the copy exe- 
cuted in its own language. This practice having been accidentally 
omitted on one or two occasions to be observed by the United 
States, the omission was followed by indications of a disposition 
in certain European Governments to question its application to 
them. It became, therefore, proper to insist upon it, as was ac- 
cordingly done with effect. As it is understood to involve a prin- 
ciple, you will consider it a standing instruction to adhere to this 
alternation in the conclusion of any treaty, convention, or other 
document to be jointly signed by you with the plenipotentiary of 
the other power. 

You are re-requested to provide yourself with a sufficient supply 
of dispatch paper, in size and quality corresponding with sample 
sent herewith, to be exclusively used in your correspondence with 
this Department. It has been found highly convenient and use- 
ful to have the original dispatches from our Ministers abroad 
bound up in volumes. For this purpose, with a view to uniform- 
ity, the dispatches should be regularly numbered, and, with the 
copies made at the Commission of all papers transmitted with 
them, should be written on paper of the same dimensions, with 
the edges uncut, for stitching and cutting off the edges without 
injury to the text. Minute as these particulars appear, they are 
found to be essential to the good order and convenience of busi- 
ness in the Department. 

I have the honor to be very respectfully, R. Toomss. 


FROM MANUEL D. CRUGAT. 


Havana, March 24, 1861. 


Hon. S. R. Mallory, Secretary of the Navy, Montgomery. 

DEAR Sir: Now that the Southern States have formed a Con- 
federacy of their own, the recognition of which by foreign pow- 
ers will soon require the mission of diplomatic agents near its 
Government, I would be highly gratified if Her Catholic Majes- 
ty’s Government would accredit your Sefior Du Mariano Alva- 
rez, lately Consul General and Chargé d’Affaires at Saint Do- 
mingo, and now on his way to Madrid. Mr. Alvarez, who is an 
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intimate friend of your brother-in-law Fernando and a gentle- 
man of high abilities and most conciliating character and liberal 
ideas, has already had an opportunity of knowing the South and 
its institutions, with which he sympathizes, having been consul 
in Key West for some time, where he has left the pleasantest rec- 
ollections of your Government and strengthened more and more 
the friendly relations between the two nations. Undoubtedly 
Spain naturally is destined to be the warmest friend of the South 
in Europe as well as in America, if for nothing else for the 
similarity of institutions in its West Indian colonies. Could you 
not manage it so that your agent in Madrid should see him? He 
has a great deal of credit with the Queen and can get any post 
he pleases. Mr. Alvarez lives in Madrid, plaza de Oriente No. 
14, Ewarts Principal a la Tyquerdu. My object in taking the 
liberty of writing you in this manner is the deep interest I take in 
the Southern Republic. Please present my regards to Mrs. Mal- 
lory, accept my sincere wishes for the happiness and prosperity of 
the new Confederacy, and believe me respectfully and sincerely, 
your most obedient servant, MANUEL D. CruGatT. 


. 


FROM MR. TOOMBS, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


No. 1. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, MontcomeERy, April 2, 1861. 


William L. Yancey, Pierre A. Rost, A. Dudley Mann, Esquires, 

Commissioners of the Confederate States, etc. 

GENTLEMEN: At the date of your departure from this city (the 
17th ultimo) the Constitution of the Confederate States, which 
had been unanimously adopted by the Congress on the 11th of 
March, had been ratified by the conventions of but two States of 
the Confederacy—namely, Alabama and Georgia. The conven- 
tions of‘the States of Louisiana, Mississippi, and Texas have since 
met and have by almost unanimous votes ratified that instrument. 

By Article VII., Sec. I., of the Constitution, it is provided that 
“the ratifications of the conventions of five States shall be suf- 
ficient for the establishment of this Constitution between the 
States so ratifying the same.” 

The five States already enumerated having thus recorded their 
ratification, the Constitution is, therefore, now the fundamental 
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law of the Confederate States. I take special pleasure in com- 
municating to you this important fact for your information and 
guidance. The conventions of the States of South Carolina and 
Florida are now in session, and no doubt is entertained that they 
will, with the same promptness and cordiality, give their sanction 
to the Constitution at an early day. 

I am, gentlemen, very respectfully yours, R. Toomss. 


FROM MR. TOOMBS, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


No. 2. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Montcome_ry, April 24, 1861. 


Hon. W.L. Yancey, Hon. Pierre A. Rost, Hon. A. Dudley Mann, 
Commissioners of the Confederate States, etc. 


GENTLEMEN: Since the date of my last dispatch (2nd instant) 
events of great magnitude have occurred, of which I deem it im- 
portant to apprise you officially, as well for your own guidance 
as for the information of the Governments to which you are ac- 
credited. Notwithstanding the persistent and anxious efforts of 
this Government to avoid a hostile collision with the United 
States, and to effect a peaceful solution of the questions which 
necessarily arose from the separation of the Confederate States 
from the late Federal Union, war has actually commenced be- 
tween the two Confederacies. 

The United States Government has thrown down the gauntlet, 
and we have promptly picked it up, trusting to Providence and the 
devotion of our people to their just cause for a successful issue 
out of the difficulties which are the necessary concomitants of 
war. As the effort will doubtless be made on the part of the 
United States to throw the responsibility of the commencement 
of hostilities on this Government, and generally to misrepresent 
our acts and intentions, I think it proper to give you a full de- 
tail of the facts in order that you may successfully baffle such at- 
tempts and amply vindicate the course which this Government 
has resolved to pursue. When you left this city you were aware 
that Commissioners from this Government had been sent to 
Washington with the view to open negotiations with the Govern- 
ment of the United States for the peaceful settlement of all mat- 
ters in controversy, and for the settlement of relations of amity 
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and good will between the two countries. They promptly made 
known to the Administration at Washington the object of their 
‘mission; gave the most explicit assurance that it was the earnest 
desire of the President, Congress, and the people of the Confed- 
erate States to preserve peace; that they had no demand to make 
which was not founded on the strictest justice, and that they had 
no wish to do any act to injure their late confederates. Con- 
scious of the embarrassments by which the newly installed Ad- 
ministration at Washington was surrounded, they did not press 
their demand for a formal reception or a recognition of the 
independence of the Confederate States. So long as modera- ~ 
tion and forbearance were consistent with the honor and dig- 
nity of their Government they forbore from taking any steps 
which could possibly add to the difficulties by which the Cab- 
inet of Mr. Lincoln was beset. Acting in pursuance of this 
policy, they consented to transmit to, and receive communi- 
cations from, the Secretary of State of the United States 
through the medium of third persons—gentlemen of the high- 
est social and official position—and in this way they received 
the most positive assurances from Mr. Seward that the policy of 
his Government was peace; that Fort Sumter would be evac- 
uated immediately ; that Fort Pickens would soon be abandoned ; 
that no measure was contemplated “to change the existing status 
of things prejudicially to the Confederate States ;” and that, if any 
change were resolved upon, due notice would be given to the 
» Commissioners. 

These assurances were repeatedly and authoritatively conveyed 
by Mr. Seward to the gentlemen to whom I have already alluded, 
with the express intent that they should be transmitted to the 
Commissioners of the Confederate States. Incredible as it may 
seem, it is nevertheless perfectly true that while the Government 
of the United States was thus addressing the Confederate States 
with words of conciliation and promises of peace a large naval 
and military expedition was being fitted out by its order for the 
purpose of invading our soil and imposing on us an authority 
which we have forever repudiated, and which it was well known 
we would resist to the last extremity. At the very time when 
persons of high position were authorized and requested to assure 
the Commissioners that Fort Sumter would be evacuated forth- 
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with, agents were dispatched by the U. S. Government to Charles- 
ton for the avowed purpose of making arrangements for the évac- 
uation, but with the real intent to devise and concoct schemes for 
the stealthy reénforcement of the fortress and its prolonged oc- 
cupation by the United States. We have the clearest proof of this 
fact in the remonstrance against such conduct contained in a 
dispatch (intercepted by us) addressed to his Government by the 
gallant and distinguished officer* who commanded the U. S. 
troops at Sumter, and whose sense of honor was shocked at be- 
ing made an unwilling party to an act which could not even be 
justified on the ground of expediency, as he knew that the plan 
could not succeed, and could only lead to a useless exposure to de- 
struction of life and property. On the oth instant, when it be- 
came apparent to the Commissioners that all hope of peaceful ne- 
gotiations was at an end, that the United States Government had 
resolved to attempt to coerce the people of the Confederate States 
into submission to authority which they had abjured, the Com- 
missioners promptly left Washington, having previously notified 
the United States Secretary of State of their determination. 
Annexed to this dispatch you will find copies of their official notef 
and the memorandum of the Department of State at Washington 
communicated to them by Mr. Seward. Although fully informed 
of the sailing from various ports of the United States of a large 
naval and military force destined to invade some part of the 
Confederate States, this Government still abstained from giving 
the order to reduce Fort Sumter, in the hope that the expedition 
was not destined to reénforce that work. This hope was soon 
dissipated by the arrival at Charleston of two authorized agents 
of the Government, instructed to inform the Governor of South 
Carolina that it was the intention of their Government to reén- 
force Fort Sumter with provisions, and that if any resistance 
were offered by the Confederate States force would be employed 
to attain that object. Under the circumstances the General{ 
commanding the Army of the Confederate States at Charleston 
was immediately ordered to demand the surrender of the works. 
His demand was refused; but, as the officer commanding the 
troops in Fort Sumter accompanied his refusal to surrender with 
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the statement that he and his command would be “starved out 
in a few days,” the general was immediately instructed to in- 
form Major Anderson that if he would indicate the time when 
he would be compelled to surrender from want of provisions, and 
would agree not to use his guns against the Confederate States 
unless their guns were first used against him, Fort Sumter should 
not be bombarded. It was only when he declined to make such 
an agreement that Gen. Beauregard determined to proceed to 
reduce the fort. 

Having knowledge that a large fleet was expected hourly to 
arrive at Charleston harbor with orders to force an entrance and 
attempt to victual and reénforce the fortress, and that the troops 
of the Confederate States would be thus exposed to a double at- 
tack, Gen. Beauregard had no alternative left but to dislodge 
the enemy and take possession of the fort, and thus command 
absolutely all the approaches to the port of Charleston, so that 
the entrance of a hostile fleet would be almost impossible. I an- 
nex copies of the official correspondence by telegraph between 
the Secretary of War and Gen. Beauregard, and of the corre- 
spondence between Gen. Beauregard and Maj. Anderson prior to 
the bombardment of Fort Sumter (marked D). Gen. Beaure- 
gard opened his batteries at 4:30 A.M. on the 12th instant, and at 
1:30 P.M., on the next day, Maj. Anderson hauled down his flag 
and surrendered unconditionally to the troops of the Confederate 
States. 

I am happy to inform you that this brilliant success was ac- 
complished without the loss of a single man on our side, and with 
inconsiderable loss on the part of the enemy. The Government 
of the Confederate States, still hoping that the authorities at 
Washington would abandon the course of aggression on which 
they had entered and order the withdrawal of the United States 
troops from Fort Pickens, the only other point where immediate 
collision was to be apprehended, generously forbore from using 
the powers which the unconditional surrender of Fort Sumter 
placed in its hands. Instead of detaining Maj. Anderson and 
his men as prisoners of war, they were permitted to leave the 
fort with their side arms and baggage; were allowed to salute 
their flag, and were conducted by an escort of troops to the 
United States ships of war lying off the harbor of Charleston. 
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The response of the United States Government to these acts of 
forbearance was President Lincoln’s proclamation of war, of the 
15th instant, calling out an army of 75,000 men for the declared 
purpose of invading the Confederate States with a view to cap- 
turing our forts. War being thus forced upon the Confederate 
States, in view of the proclamation of President Lincoln and the 
extensive preparations for military aggression which have been 
made by the Government of the United States, the President of 
the Confederate States has issued his proclamation* convoking an 
extra session of Congress for the 29th instant, and has resolved 
to use all the means to repel the threatened invasion and to de- 
fend the rights and liberties of the people of the Confederate 
States which the laws of nations and the usages of civilized war- 
fare place at his disposal. The proclamation* of the President of 
the Confederate States of the 17th instant, inviting applications 
for letters of marque and reprisal, was made in anticipation 
of the action of the Congress to whom the question is referred. 
You are instructed to assure all the powers with which you are in 
communication that, in the exercise of this unquestioned belliger- 
ent right, the most carefully guarded instructions will be issued to 
our private armed cruisers, with a view to preventing the possibili- 
ty of any interference with neutral commerce or any invasion 
of the rights of neutral powers. 

So far from permitting any abuse in this respect, it is obvious 
that not only sound policy but a due regard to our own interest 
requires that we should invite the most unrestricted intercourse 
with friendly nations. In taking this course, the President of 
the Confederate States is enthusiastically sustained by the unan- 
imous voice of the people of the Confederate States. Nearly 
double the amount of the subscription invited for the loan which 
this Government was authorized by Congress to contract has 
been promptly subscribed for, and we have incontestable proof 
that ample means to meet all future requirements for common 
defense and the good of the country will be cheerfully provided.} 

I have also the pleasure to inform you that we are in receipt of 
the most cheering intelligence from those States that are known 
as the border slave States. The great State of Virginia, whose 
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convention has been in session for several weeks, although de- 
votedly attached to the Federal Union, passed an ordinance on 
the 18th instant dissolving her connection with the United States, 
and has taken active and efficient steps for her own protection 
and the defense of the Confederate States against the unprovoked 
policy of aggression which the Government at Washington has 
inaugurated. 

In the State of Maryland the people have risen to prevent the 
passage through their territory of armed men from the North 
to the city of Washington, destined to invade the South; and a 
conflict is now going on in that State between the people and the 
invaders. In the States of North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, and Missouri the people have manifested a determina- 
tion to follow the example of Virginia, and their respective Gov- 
ernors have tendered to the Government of the Confederate 
States the services of large numbers of troops, which are now 
being embodied to take the field immediately for the common de- 
’ fense against the aggression of the United States Government. 
There is good reason to believe that before thirty days have 
rolled around all the fifteen States of the South will have sev- 
ered the bonds which have bound them to the late Federal Un- 
ion and will have joined the Confederate States. 

You are instructed to read this dispatch to the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of the Governments to which you are accredited. 

I am, gentlemen, very respectfully yours, R. Toomss. 


FROM MR. BROWNE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE. 


No. 3. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, MontTGOMERY, April 26, 1861. 
(Private. ) 

Hon. Wm. L. Yancey, Hon. Pierre A. Rost, Hon. A. Dudley 
Mann, Commissioners of the Confederate States, etc. 
GENTLEMEN: In the dispatch (No. 2) addressed to you by the 

Secretary of State under date of the 24th instant, and confided to 

the care of William Grayson Mann, Esq., you will be pleased to 

direct your secretary to make the following alteration: Instead 
of sentence* commencing, “Nearly double the amount of the 
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Joan which this Government was authorized by Congress to con-- 
tract has been promptly subscribed,” and so forth, insert, “Nearly 
double the amount of the subscription invited for the loan which 
the Government was authorized by Congress to contract has been 
promptly subscribed,” etc. 
I have the honor to be, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
Wo. M. Browns, Assistant Secretary. 


FROM MR. BROWNE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE. 


No. 4. DEPARTMENT oF StaTE, Montcomenry, April 29, 1861. 


Hon. Wm. L. Yancey, Hon. Pierre A. Rost, Hon. A. Dudley 
Mann, Commissioners of the Confederate States, etc. 


GENTLEMEN: I have the honor to inform you that in pursuance 
of the President’s proclamation* of the 12th instant, convoking an 
extra session of Congress, that body met this day at 12 o’clock, 
and soon thereafter received a message} from the President, a 
copy of which is sent to you herewith. I have further to inform 
you of the presence in London or Paris of Capt. Caleb Huse, of 
the Confederate States Army, who has been sent to Europe by the 
Secretary of War on special service, and to request that you 
will give him all the aid in your power for the accomplishment 
of the object of his mission. I transmit to you herewith a pack- 
age of letters for Captain Huse, with a request that you will 
cause it to be delivered to him as soon as possible. 

I remain, gentlemen, very respectfully yours, 

Wo. M. Browne, Assistant Secretary. 


FROM MESSRS. YANCEY AND ROST. 


Paris, FRANCE, May I0, 1861. 


Hon. Robert Toombs, Secretary of State of the Confederate 

States. 

Str: Since our last dispatch (No. 2), the motion (by Mr. 
Gregory) in the House of Commons, that the independence of 
the Confederate States be recognized by England, was taken up on 
“th instant, and at the request of the Secretary of State for For- 
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- eign Affairs, and the representatives from Manchester, Liverpool, 
and others, was withdrawn. The reasons for this course were that 
the consideration of the motion would give rise to a debate in 
which great uncertainty would be manifested ; that parties would 
form upon it, and that these things would prevent the Govern- 
ment from acting impartially when the proper moment for action 
should arise. An opinion is that the Government' of England 
simply waits to see which shall prove the stronger, and that it is 
sincere in its expressed design to be neutral. 

From our intercourse with people here whose opinions are en- 
titled to weight, we are of the opinion that France will pursue 
the same policy, observing a strict neutrality, and awaiting the 
exhibition of sufficient consistency in our internal affairs and 
strength to maintain our proposition to justify a recognition. 

At the same time we believe that whenever England and France 
shall come to the conclusion that the North and South are irre- 
mediably separated they will be easily satisfied as to our own 
ability to maintain our position, and that when the cotton crop is 
ready for market their necessities will force them to conclusions 
favorable to the South. 

All that we can do at present is to affect public opinion in an 
unobtrusive manner as well as we can, and to await some fa- 
vorable event which shall enable us to press the consideration of 
the recognition of the Confederate States upon both England and 
France. 

We are fully satisfied that an interview with Lord John Rus- 
sell has been officially communicated to the Government of 
France. 

Lieutenant Bullock arrived in London about the 4th instant. 

Respectfully, your obedient servants, 

W. L. YANceEy, 
P. Ay Rese: 


FROM MR. TOOMBS, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Montcomery, May 17, 1861. 
John T. Pickett, Esquire, etc., Montgomery. 


Sir: You have been appointed by the President to act as agent 
of the Confederate States near the Government of the Republic 
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of Mexico. Your commission as such, and the ordinary letter of 
introduction to the Minister of Foreign Relations, you will re- 
ceive herewith. 

It is desirable that you should proceed with as much speed as 
may be consistent with your convenience to the seat of govern- 
ment of Mexico, and as soon as practicable after your arrival put 
yourself in communication with the Government of that Repub- 
lic, and express to them the sincere desire which animates this 
Government to cultivate the most amicable relations with Mexico. 

You will inform them of the separation of the Confederate 
States from the late Federal Union, the formation by them of 
a separate and independent Government, the causes which led to 
this action, of their purpose to maintain their independence at 
all hazards, and of the events which have transpired since the 
Confederate States declared themselves an independent nation. 

Should the Mexican Government express any desire to form 
an alliance with the Confederate States, you will assure them of 
the readiness of this Government to conclude a treaty of amity, 
commerce, and navigation with that Republic on terms equally 
advantageous to both countries. There are many reasons why 
Mexico should desire to form such an alliance. 

The people both of the Confederate States and of Mexico are 
principally engaged in agricultural and mining pursuits, and their 
interests are therefore homogeneous. The institution of domestic 
slavery in one country and that of peonage in the other estab- 
lish between them such a similarity in their system of labor as to 
prevent any tendency on either side to disregard the feelings and 
interests of the other. It is to the advantage of the Mexican peo- 
ple, as well as those of the Confederate States, to buy the cheapest 
goods and employ the lowest freights, and this would naturally , 
create a harmony of interests which would lead to intimate trade 
relations as well as to cordial diplomatic codperation. Mexico’s 
being coterminous with the Confederate States renders the ex- 
istence of a friendly alliance with the latter of the highest impor- 
tance to the former. Were the Confederate States to guarantee 
Mexico against foreign invasion, it is obvious that they could do 
so more promptly and effectively than any more distant nation. 

It is.understood that the United States have,sent a diplomatic 
agent to Mexico for the purpose of concluding a treaty of alli- 
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ance with that Republic, and especially instructed to prevent the 
formation of any alliance with the Confederate States. Although 
many good reasons might be advanced why Mexico should not 
enter into any close alliance with the United States, it is not the 
purpose of this Government to offer any advice or remonstrance 
to the Mexican Government against their taking such a step should 
they think proper to do so. This Government expects, however, 
that in any engagement which the Mexican Government may 
make with that of the United States the strictest neutrality shall 
be observed so far as the Confederate States are concerned. The 
grant to the United States of commercial, political, or territorial 
advantages which are not accorded to the Confederate States 
would be regarded by this Government as an evidence of an un- 
friendly disposition on the part of Mexico, which it would sin- 
cerely deplore, and protest against in the promptest and most de- 
cided manner. 

It will be your duty to use all the means at your disposal to 
watch the proceedings of the representative of the United States 
at Mexico, and prevent the Mexican Government from taking 
any stép at his suggestion which would be prejudicial to the 
interests of the Confederate States, and give them just cause for 
interrupting those relations of friendship and good neighborhood 
which it is the earnest desire of this Government to preserve and 
improve. It is not the wish, of this Government to ask for a 
formal recognition of the independence of the Confederate States 
by Mexico; but if the Mexican Government sl.ould express a 
desire to make such a recognition, and establish regular diplomatic 
relations with the Confederate States, you are instructed to in- 
form them of the readiness of this Government to send a Min- 
ister to Mexico and receive a representative of that Republic here. 
You will not insist on a formal reception in your official character ; 
and if the Mexican Government should consent to entertain 
friendly and confidential relations with you, you will be content 
with this, it being the desire of this Government to waive the form 
when by so doing the substantial objects of your mission can be 
accomplished. It will be your duty to use the faculties which 
your long residence in Mexico and your acquaintance with the 
native and foreign merchants resident there afford you, to make 
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the cause of the Confederate States, their condition, their pur- 
poses, and the nature of their present contest with the United 
States, properly understood by that important class of the popula- 
tion. You will also feel the pulse of the merchants and ship- 
owners on the subject of privateering; and should a desire be 
manifested to obtain letters of marque and reprisal from this Gov- 
ernment, you will make known the power vested in you by this 
Department to grant such commissions, in conformity with the 
law of Congress authorizing the issue of the same. Herewith 
you will receive twenty blank commissions, together with fifty 
copies of the act of Congress, the instructions of the President, 
and the form of the bond to be executed by the owner and com- 
mander of every private armed vessel and « copy of the circular 
instructions of this Department. You are also authorized to 
employ faithful and discreet persons resident in Mexico as agents 
for the reception of applications for letters of marque and also as 
prize agents, subject to the approval of the President of the Con- 
federate States. You will be very careful in the selection of these 
agents, appointing none but persons of the strictest integrity, pru- 
dence, and worthiness of the trust reposed in them. 

It is confidently anticipated by this Government that the 
Mexican authorities will accord to the armed vessels sailing under 
the flag of the Confederate States the right to enter the ports of 
Mexico with any lawful prizes they may take on the high seas. 
It is the general practice of neutral nations to allow prizes to be 
brought into their ports, as, according to the law of nations, to 
grant such permission is no violation of the strictest neutrality, 
since it may be equally accorded to both of the belligerents. You 
will ask the Mexican Government to accord this permission, and, 
if obtained, you will immediately inform this Department of the 
fact. 

It will be well in your relations with the Mexican Government 
to remind them that Southern statesmen and diplomatists from 
the days of Henry Clay to the present time have always been the 
fast friends of Mexico, and that she may always confidently rely 
upon the good will and friendly intervention of the Confederate 
States to aid her in maintaining those principles of constitutional 
liberty which she has successfully asserted. 

You will keep this Department constantly informed concerning 
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your mission, availing: yourself of the best and safest means at 
your command for the transmission of your dispatches. 
R. TooMBs. 


INCLOSURE. 
Memorandum of Instructions for Mr. John T. Pickeit. 


1. He is to proceed with all possible dispatch to Vera Cruz, 
and thence to the City of Mexico, for the purpose of executing 
these instructions. 

2. The Government of Mexico being based on the consent of 
the independent sovereign States constituting that Republic, he 
will have no hesitation in speaking freely to the authorities at 
Vera Cruz upon the cause and motive of the revolution in the 
Government of the late United States, and he will feel the pulse 
of the merchants of that port (who are almost exclusively Euro- 
pean) upon the subject of privateering, endeavoring by all prop- 
er means to cause the great question now agitating the North 
American continent to be properly understood by all classes at 
Vera Cruz. 

3. Proceeding to the capital, he will avail himself of his per- 
sonal relations with members of the Cabinet and with President 
Juarez himself to secure a friendly reception in his official capac- 
ity, which being effected he will present his credentials and enter 
upon the full discharge of the important objects of his mission. 

4. The precise objects of this mission may be summed up as 
follows—viz., to manifest to the Mexican Government that the 
Southern portion of the late United States, unable longer to en- 
dure the usurpations of Federal power, violative of the common 
Constitution, have resolved to throw off the yoke of the central 
despotism at Washington, and are now engaged in a war of inde- 
pendence ; that, to secure and consolidate their liberties, they have 
formed a league, offensive and defensive, under the title of the 
Confederate States of America ; that, feeling strong in their ability 
to maintain their independence and wishing to cultivate relations 
of amity and good will with all the nations of the earth, especially 
neighbors whose history is freighted with episodes similar to that 
which now agitates the Confederate States, the President of the 
Confederate States has instructed the undersigned to assure the 
President of the United Mexican States of the cordial desire of 
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the Government, Congress, and people of the Confederate States 
to, &c.; that the President of the Confederate States has observed, 
throughout with surprise, that the Government of the United 
States in its animosity toward its late confederates has not hesi- 
tated to send as its Minister Plenipotentiary near the Government 
of Mexico a man notorious and infamous at home and abroad as 
a traitor; that such an appointment is deemed insulting to the 
well-known dignity and good sense of the Mexican nation, and 
that the ratification or negotiation of any treaty whatsoever with 
such a person, in the slightest degree injurious to the dignity or 
interests of the Confederate States, would be peculiarly offensive 
to the said States; that the Government of the Confederate 
States has seen with great satisfaction the triumph in Mexico of 
those principles of constitutional government for which the Con- 
federate States are now battling, and which it is both their wish 
and their interest to see sustained throughout time, and to main- 
tain which against the tyranny of both the Old and the New World 
they will be found prepared to make common cause. 

5. Touch adroitly upon commercial matters, and the violent op- 
position which treaties to strengthen those relations have ever 
met from the North, especially last winter. 

6. Remind the Mexican Government that Southern men and 
Southern diplomatists especially have been the first and fast 
friends of Mexico from Henry Clay down to the days of James 
Gadsden, John Forsyth, and Robert M. McLane, the present 
agent of the Confederate States having been, the first foreign rep- 
resentative to recognize the present constitutional government 
in Mexico, for which his exequatur was revoked by the military 
despotism then at the capital, and for which he was dismissed 
from the office of Consul at Vera Cruz, and insulted by Mr. Buch- 
anan, though afterwards reappointed without request. 

7. Border feuds and forays must be put an end to by the form- 
ing of an extradition treaty. (This subject had better rest until 
after our full recognition. ) 

8. He will undertake to enforce the clause (now absolute) in the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo restraining incursions of wild tribes, 
in consideration of certain commercial privileges and rights of 
way across Mexican territory and in connection with extradition. 

9. The agent should be empowered to nominate Consuls and 
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prize agents pro tem, subject to approval of the Confederate 
States. 

10. The agent should be furnished with means, or credit, or 
authority to purchase or contract for arms and munitions of war 
which, now that comparative quiet exists in that country, may be 
obtained there in no inconsiderable quantity. 

11. The agent should be furnished with means sufficient to 
maintain a creditable personal and diplomatic figure and to pay 
for important information when not to be had otherwise, and other. 
secret service. A million or so of money judiciously applied 
would purchase our recognition by the Government. The Mex- 
icans are not overscrupulous, and it is not our mission to mend 
their morals at this precise period. Retaining all the gravity and 
love of grandeur peculiar to the Spaniards, they have a supreme 
contempt for meanness and parsimony in high official station, 
particularly in foreign agents. So also with regard to personal 
slovenliness and boorish manners. The niggardliness of the 
late ex-Governor Letcher, of Kentucky, his aversion to clean 
linen, and profuse squirting of tobacco juice rendered him posi- 
tively odious, though otherwise a most excellent Minister Pleni- 
potentiary. 

Count de Gabriac, a late French Minister, was more despised 
for his stinginess than hated for his robberies and open war 
upon the liberal party. If there be one personal vice which re- 
volts the Spanish character more than any other, it is drunken- 
ness. 

These hasty notes submitted by Department of State this 17th 
day-of May, 1861. 


FROM MR. TOOMBS, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


No. 5. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, MoNTGOMERY, May 18, 1861. 


Hon. Wm. L. Yancey, Hon. Pierre A. Rost, Hon. A. Dudley 
Mann, Commissioners of the Confederate States, etc. 
GENTLEMEN: My dispatch of the 24th ultimo contained an ac- 

curate'summary of the important events which had transpired up 

to that date, and informed you that the Executive of the United 

States had commenced a war of aggression against the Confed- 

erate States. The Assistant Secretary of State in his dispatch 
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of the 29th ultimo informed you that, in response to the call 
made by the President in his proclamation* of the 12th March 
[April], the Congress reassembled here on the 29th of that 
month [April] and inclosed you copies of the President’s mes- 
sage.{ Since that day the Congress has passed a law, which was 
approved on the 6th instant, recognizing the existence of war 
between the United States and the Confederate States, authori- 
zing the President to use the whole land and naval force of the 
Confederate States to meet the war, and to issue letters of 
marque and general reprisal against the vessels and property of 
the United States and their citizens. 

In issuing letters of marque and reprisal to private armed ves- 
sels to act against the United States, the Confederate States have 
exercised a right which the law of nations clearly recognizes as 
belonging to belligerents. It will be remembered that when the 
principal powers of Europe proposed at the Paris Conference in 
1856 to obtain the consent of the other nations of the world to 
the abandonment of this right the Government of the United 
States refused to comply on the ground that in any future con- 
test with other nations the United States, having a comparatively 
small navy, could not consent to surrender the advantage which 
the employment of “the militia of the sea” afforded them. The 
Government of the United States has seized, and is now using 
against us, the entire navy which belonged to that Confederacy 
prior to its dissolution, of which a large portion justly belongs 
to the Confederate States, who contributed their share of the 
money expended in building and equipping it. It is only by the 
use of privateers that we can now encounter the United States 
upon the high seas. It is the only weapon of maritime defense 
left to us; and of all nations, the United States are the last who 
can justly object to the use of a right which they expressly re- 
served to themselves for reasons which forcibly apply to the 
present position of the Confederate States. President Lincoln 
has proclaimed that the exercise of this acknowledged right is an 
act of piracy, and that all persons engaged in privateering in the 
service of the Confederate States who fall into the hands of the 
United States shall be treated as pirates. 


*See Vol. I., p. 60. +See Vol. I., p. 63. 
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The Confederate States are resolved to regard rigidly the 
usages of civilized warfare, and use none but legitimate means 
of defense; but if the United States enhance the inevitable hor- 
rors of war by a resort to practices which the civilized world 
justly regards as barbarous, the Confederate States will be re- 
luctantly compelled to retaliate, in justice to themselves and in 
self-defense. I inclose you herewith copies of the act,* and of the 
instructions of the President to the commanders of private armed 
vessels} thus commissioned, from which you will perceive that 
every possible precaution has been taken to guard the rights of 
neutral and friendly nations and to protect them against loss or 
injury. I have also to inform you that you are jointly and sev- 
erally authorized to receive applications for such letters of 
marque and reprisal, and to issue commissions thereon, in the 
form and manner prescribed by law. Before, however, you re- 
ceive any application or grant any commission, you will take steps 
to inform yourselves as to whether your doing so would be dis- 
pleasing to the Governments to which you are accredited, or 
whether, while those Governments might not directly sanction 
the proceeding, they would tacitly permit it, being assured that 
the interests of their own citizens will be scrupulously protected: 
In case you find that those Governments are earnestly opposed 
to your issuing the commissions within their limits, and that your 
influence and position would be compromised or lessened thereby, 
you will decline to receive any applications which may be made 
to you for letters of marque and reprisal, and not use the com- 
missions sent you herewith. 

You are already aware that the State of Virginia by act of her 
convention dissolved her connection with the United States on the 
18th of April. On the 24th of the same month a treaty of alli- 
ance, offensive and defensive, was concluded at Richmond be- 
tween the State of Virginia and the Confederate States, and on 
the 25th of April the convention of Virginia passed an ordinance 
adopting the Provisional Constitution of the Confederate States, 
and commissioned delegates to the Congress, who have since 
arrived and taken their seats in that body. The States of Ten- 
nessee and Arkansas have passed ordinances dissolving their 
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union with the United States, have united their fortunes with 
those of their seven sisters who first formed the Government of 
the Confederate States, and have drawn the sword in defense of 
' our common rights, honor, and safety against the common 
enemy. 

On the 2oth instant the convention of the people of North 
Carolina will assemble at Raleigh, and there is no doubt that, 
immediately thereafter, ordinances of secession from the United 
States, and union with the Confederate States, will be adopted. 
Although ten independent and sovereign States have thus de- 
liberately severed the bonds which bound them in political union 
with the United States, and have formed a separate and inde- 
pendent Government for themselves, the President of the United 
States affects to consider that the Federal Union is still legally 
and constitutionally unbroken; that the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States is still in full force and effect in every State, and that 
it is his paramount duty to enforce this principle. It matters not 
to him that, with the exception of three or four forts still occu- 
pied by U. S. troops, the Federal Government of the United 
States does not exercise jurisdiction of any kind over one inch of 
soil in the Confederate States. He still claims to be our ruler, 
and insists that he has the right to enforce our obedience. For 
this avowed purpose, he usurps the authority to call out large 
armies, make gigantic military preparations, equip powerful 
fleets, order the blockade of 2,000 miles of seacoast, and gen- 
erally assume and exercise by himself the war-making power, 
which the Constitution that he pretends to be so anxious to pre- 
serve and force upon 12,000,000 people expressly denies to him. 
It is manifest to everybody at all conversant with the meaning 
and intent of the Constitution of the United States that there is 
not a single act which President Lincoln has done in pursuance 
of his various proclamations which is not a flagrant violation of 
the plainest provision of that instrument, and the boldest and 
most reckless usurpation. For the ostensible purpose of com- 
pelling-us to bow before the majesty of the Federal Constitution 
which we have abjured, in the exercise of our inherent rights, 
and for the preservation of a Union already dissolved, and which 
never rested on any other basis than the common consent of the 
States which composed it, war is declared, and is now being 
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carried on by the most flagrant violation of every principle, of 
every provision, and every mandate which, that Constitution con- 
tains. From the newspaper press, the rostrum, and the pulpit, 
the partisans of Mr. Lincoln, while they clamorously assert their 
devotion to the Union and Constitution of the United States, 
daily preach a relentless war between the sections, to be prose- 
cuted not only in violation of all constitutional authority, but in 
disregard of the simplest laws of humanity. The authorized 
exponents of the sentiments of the party of which Mr. Lincoln 
is the leader, and whose policy he has resolved to carry out, 
avow that it is the purpose of the war to subjugate the Confed- 
erate States, spoliate the property of our citizens, sack and burn 
our cities and villages, and exterminate our citizens; and some 
are so lost to shame, so dead to every sense of humanity and civ- 
ilization, as to stimulate the basest passions of those whom they 
desire to enlist by giving glowing allusions to the beauty of our 
women who are to become the prey of an infuriate soldiery. 

It is obvious, therefore, that, however it may be concealed under 
the guise of patriotism and fidelity to the late Federal compact, 
the real motive which actuates Mr. Lincoln and those who now 
sustain*his acts is to accomplish by force of arms that which the 
masses of the Northern people have long sought to effect— 
namely, the overthrow of our domestic institutions, the devasta- 
tion and destruction of our social interests, and the reduction of 
the Southern States to the condition of subject provinces. It is 
needless to recur to the long series of wrongs, extending over 
more than forty years, which culminated on the 6th of last No- 
vember in the election of Mr. Lincoln to the Presidency of the 
United States. By that election it was proclaimed by the party 
which achieved it that the Government formed “to establish 
justice” had become the perverted instrument of sectional aggres- 
sion; that the Constitution designed “to form a more perfect 
Union” should thenceforth be exclusively administered by those 
whose principles commenced in discord and whose policy must 
end in dissolution. Then was pronounced by a purely sectional 
party the deliberate judgment that a great political charter 
framed for the benign purpose of “promoting the general wel- ~ 
fare and insuring domestic tranquillity’ was to be used as the 
tool of a fanatical association by which the rights of minorities 
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were to be swept away in order to give unbridled sway to the 
power of majorities. It is not astonishing that a people edu- 
cated in that school which always taught the maintenance of the 
rights of the few against the might of the many, which ceaseless- 
ly regarded the stipulation to protect and preserve the liberties 
and vested rights of every member of the Confederacy as the 
condition precedent upon which each State delegated certain 
powers necessary for self-protection to the General Government, 
should refuse to submit dishonorably to the destruction of their 
constitutional liberty, the insolent denial of their right to govern 
themselves and to hold and enjoy their property in peace. In 
the exercise of that greatest of the rights reserved to the several 
States by the late Federal Constitution—namely, the right for 
each State to be judge for itself as well of the infractions of the 
compact of the Union as of the mode and measure of redress— 
the sovereignties composing the Confederate States resolved to 
sever their political connection with the United States and form 
a Government of their own, willing to effect this purpose peace- 
ably at any sacrifice save that of honor and liberty, but deter- 
mined even at the cost of war to assert their right to independ- 
ence and self-government. The objects and desires of the Gov- 
ernment and people of the Confederate States cannot be better 
expressed than in the concluding paragraph of the President’s 
recent message to the Congress, wherein he says:* “We seek no 
conquest, no aggrandizement, no concession of any kind from 
the States with which we were lately confederated. All we ask is 
to be let alone; that those who never held power over us shall not 
now attempt our subjugation by arms.” 

It is impossible to exaggerate the enthusiasm and unanimity 
with which the people manifest their determination to maintain 
their rights. From every State the people are flocking in thou- 
sands to the Confederate standard, and 100,000 of the flower of 
our youth and vigor are now in arms, ready to do and die in 
defense of their just cause. In my dispatch to the distinguished 
intermediary through whom our Commissioners to Washington 
consented to receive from and transmit communications to the 
United States Government I informed you of the assurance 
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which they received through this agency from Mr. Seward that 
the Administration at Washington had resolved to pursue a 
peaceful policy toward the Confederate States; and I made mani- 
fest to you how deceptive those assurances were, as was proved 
by the subsequent conduct of Mr. Seward and the Cabinet of 
which he is a member. I am now at liberty to inform you that 
the intermediary was the Hon. John A. Campbell, a judge of the 
Supreme Court of the United States; and in order that the nature 
of Mr. Seward’s conduct in relation to Judge Campbell and the 
laudable purpose of his interference may be fully understood, I 
refer you to the special message* of the President to Congress of 
the 8th instant, communicating certain letters addressed by 
Judge Campbell to Mr. Seward and the President, copies of 
which are herewith inclosed} (marked A). I also send you here~ 
with (marked B) a copy of a dispatch from Mr. Seward to Mr. 
Dayton, the present representative of the United States in France 
(published by the Department of State at Washington), wherein 
the United States Secretary of State makes the astounding as- 
sertion that “there is no difference of opinion whatever between 
the President and his constitutional advisers, or among those 
advisers themselves, concerning the policy that has been pursued, 
and which is now prosecuted by the Administration, in regard to 
the unhappy disturbance existing in the country.” The discrep- 
ancy between this broad assertion of the Secretary of State of the 
United States and the narrative of the facts contained in Judge 
Campbell’s letters is too obvious to need particular allusion. 

You will not fail to show the Governments with which you are 
in communication the prejudicial results to their interests, and 
those of their citizens, of the blockade which Mr. Lincoln has of 
his own authority assumed to declare, and the inconsistency of 
such a belligerent act with the theory on which the Government 
at Washington insists, that the blockaded ports still belong to 
the United States. It appears that the Government has required 
that all foreign vessels now in the ports of the Confederate 
States shall set sail within fifteen days from the date of the 
notice, and that even to ship productions in compliance with 
standing contracts with the British Government, after the ex- 
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piration of that time, will not be permitted. This action con- 
trasts unfavorably with the course pursued by this Government, 
which accords to vessels of the enemy thirty days to leave our 
ports aiter the publication of the act* of May 6, recognizing the 
existence of war. As I have already observed, it has been the 
purpose of the Confederate States to mitigate rather than add to 
the unavoidable cruelties of war. While the Government of the 
United States has sanctioned the illegal seizure and detention in 
Northern ports of the property of private citizens of the Con- 
federate States, this Government has refused to permit retalia- 
tion, and has suffered ships and merchandise belonging to citi- 
zens of the United States to the value of millions of dollars to 
leave our ports as freely as if no injustice had been done to us 
and profound peace existed. Private property which has en- 
tered our ports relying on our protection has been invariably re- 
spected by this Government, and orders have been given to the 
collectors of customs to grant clearances to all U. S. merchant 
vessels not carrying naval stores and supplies to the enemy. 
Scarcely a day passes that we do not receive intelligence of the 
capture in the United States of goods, the private property of 
our citizens, purchased and acquired long before the commence- 
ment of hostilities. Some idea may be formed of the extent to 
which this lawless appropriation of property has been carried 
on in the United States by citing the fact that the U. S. District 
Attorney at New York City attempted to seize the balances due 
citizens of the Confederate States by the New York banks, and 
desisted only when informed that, were the Confederate States 
to resort to retaliation, they could inflict much greater injury 
on U. S. citizens than that which it was in his power to inflict 
on us. 

As it is of the utmost importance that there should be fre- 
quent and secure communication between your Commission and 
this Department, you will take measures to arrange some plan by 
which you may regularly transmit your dispatches. You will 
be careful, however, not to send any dispatches through the 
mail by the regular mail steamers destined to Northern ports, nor 
under cover to G. B. Lamar, Esq., New York, it being now alto- 
I ery foe tes ee 
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gether unsafe to transmit letters by those vessels or through 
that agency. This dispatch will be handed you by Mr. James 
H. North, of the Confederate States Navy, whom, together with 
Mr. James D. Bullock, I now introduce to you. These gentle- 
men proceed to Europe on important business of the Government, 
and you are requested to give them every aid in your power to- 
ward the accomplishment of the mission with which they are 
charged. They will inform you of the nature of their business, 
and will also explain to you by what means this dispatch has been 
conveyed and how your reply can be safely transmitted to this 
Department. I inclose you herewith (marked C) a copy of the 
tariff which was adopted on the 17th instant by the Congress. 
You will also find herewith (marked D) copies of the dis- 
patches of the Secretary of the Treasury to the collectors of cus- 
toms, prohibiting the seizure of merchant vessels of the enemy 
prior to the declaration of war. 
I remain, gentlemen, very respectfully yours, 
R. Toomss. 


FROM MESSRS. YANCEY AND MANN. 


No. I. Lonpon, May 21, 1861. 
Hon. Robert Toombs, etc. 


Sir: On the receipt of letters of credence to the various Courts 
to which we have been commissioned, we at once departed upon 
our mission, and reached this city—Mr. Mann on the 15th, and 
Messrs. Yancey and Rost, with the Secretary to the Commission, 
Mr. Fearn, on the 29th of April. | 

On the 3d instant, through the kind offices of W. S. Gregory, 
Esq., we obtained an informal interview with Her Majesty’s Prin- 
cipal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Lord John Rus- 
sell. In that interview we informed his Lordship that we had 
been duly accredited by the Government of the Confederate 
States of America as Commissioners to the Government of Her 
Majesty the Queen, &c., and should be ready at some proper 
moment to ask for a formal interview for the purpose of present- 
ing our letters of credence; but that our object at present, if 
agreeable to him, was to have with him an informal interchange 
of views upon American affairs. His Lordship replied that it 
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would give him pleasure to hear what we had to communicate, 
though he should under present circumstances have but little to 
say. 

Availing ourselves of this, we proceeded to state that seven 
States, lately members of the Government of the United States 
of America, had withdrawn from that Government, revoking the 
powers originally granted to it (for certain defined purposes 
within definite limits), and in accordance with the great principles 
of self-government had deliberately and in perfect order pro- 
ceeded to alter their constitutions, and had formed a new Gov- 
ernment for their common purposes, styled the Confederate 
States of America. 

We further stated in this connection that the people had 
thrown off one Federal Government and formed a new one, and 
put it into successful operation, without shedding a drop of 
blood, without violating a single private or public right, and 
that during the entire progress of those momentous events law 
and justice had been administered in every department as usual, 
and commerce and all other industrial pursuits had been unin- 
terrupted; that, while thus illustrating our desire for the preser- 
vation of order and peace, we were prepared to maintain our 
independence. 

We undertook to answer an objection urged against this move- 
ment, that the people had violated the great principle of alle- 
giance, by showing from well-known historical facts that the 
independence and sovereignty of the original thirteen States sev- 
erally, and not the independence and sovereignty of the confed- 
eration under which these States were then united, had been 
recognized and acknowledged by Great Britain in the treaty of 
Paris, and that this great principle was a key to a proper under- 
standing ‘of the Constitution of the late United States of Amer- 
ica; and that the people of the several States forming the Confed- 
erate States of America had acted upon this principle, and had 
not violated, but preserved, their allegiance to their several sover- 
eigns—viz., to the respective States of which they were citizens. 

We also recited, as fully as the character of such an inter- 
view would allow, the causes which had led to this great move- 
ment, demonstrating, in our opinion, that the Southern States, 
forming the Confederate States of America, had acted strictly 
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in defense of their rights and liberties, and had at last with- 
drawn from the late Union upon the conviction, not only that the 
Government of the United States no longer afforded security 
for their Federal rights as members of that Union, but that it was 
to be used to invade rights and liberties which had been re- 
served by them as sovereign States when the Federal Constitu- 
tion was framed. 

The facts and reasons tending to show the ability of the Con- 
federate States to defend their position, and the elements of perma- 
nency and great commercial success to be found in the people— 
their institutions, climate, soil, And productions—were also dwelt 
upon. 

The disposition of our Government to act upon the defensive 
and to cultivate peace and amity with the nations of the earth 
was set before his Lordship. We concluded the conversation 
upon our part by expressing a hope that the Government of 
Great Britain would find it to be not only for the benefit of indus- 
trial interests generally, but as tending to subserve the highest 
interests of peace, civilization, and constitutional government, 
that it should recognize the independence of the Confederate 
States of America at an early day. His Lordship manifested 
much interest in the whole subject, making pertinent inquiries as 
the conversation proceeded, and replied, thanking us for the 
facts which we had communicated to him, and said that the whole 
matter would be made a subject of Cabinet consultation at as 
early a day as possible; that at present we would recognize the 
propriety of his not expressing any opinion upon the matter. 
This concluded our interview. 

Since then, one of our Commission, Mr. Rost, after consulta- 
tion and agreement as to its policy and propriety, has visited 
Paris and had an interview with the Count de Morny, the con- 
fidential friend of the Emperor. In this interview the Count 
said that France and England had agreed to pursue the same 
course toward us; that we need apprehend no unfriendly action 
on their part, and that recognition was, in his opinion, a mere 
question of time. He added that Mr. Rost must be satisfied both 
nations understood their own interests, commercially and other- 
wise, and that nobody here believed in, or desired, the reconstruc- 
tion of the Union on the old basis; but at the same time he con- 
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sidered that it would be a fatal mistake to insist upon an imme- 
diate recognition during the war now in progress. Both coun- 
tries would be strictly neutral, both have recognized us as a bellig- 
erent power, and this informal recognition, coupled with the 
rights of neutrals under the law of nations as that law has been 
interpreted by the Government and courts of the United States, 
would be fully as effective as treaties in protecting us, and less 
embarrassing to European Governments. 

He further assured Mr. Rost that the French Government would 
always be ready to receive unofficially, and to give due considera- 
tion to, any suggestions we might deem it proper to make, pro- 
vided strict secrecy were maintained; and in the meantime, so 
long as we produced cotton for sale, France and England would 
see that their vessels reached the ports where it was to be had. - 

We are satisfied that the public mind here is entirely opposed 
to the Government of the Confederate States of America on the 
question of slavery, and that the sincerity and universality of this 
feeling embarrass the Government in dealing with the question 
of our recognition. 

We are fully convinced, however, that the leading public men 
of all parties look to our recognition as certain unless the fortunes 
of war should be against us to such an extent as to destroy all 
reasonable hope of our permanency. 

In the House of Commons, on the 6th instant, Lord John Rus- 
sell, in answer to a question of which notice had been given, said: 
“The Government had come to the opinion that the Southern 
Confederacy of America, according to those principles which 
seem to them to be just principles, must be treated as a bellig- 
erent.” (See extract from London Times of May 7, here- 
with transmitted.) 

These remarks appear to have given almost universal satis- 
faction to the intelligent men of the country, and both the Goy- 
ernment and opposition parties cordially unite in commending 
the wisdom of the position then, taken. 

Since then an important debate has taken place in the House 
of Lords, in which it was announced that the United States would 
not be allowed to treat privateers as pirates without bringing 
down upon them the indignant judgment of the civilized world. 

Taking a view of the whole matter, we are of the opinion that 
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neither England nor France will recognize the independence of 
the Confederate States at present, but that England in reality is 
not averse to a disintegration of the United States, and both of 
these powers will act favorably toward us upon the first decided 
success which we may obtain. We acknowledge the receipt of 
your dispatches of the 2d and 22d and 26th of April (unnum- 
bered). 

Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs was absent at the date of the receipt of the last two, and is 
still absent. As soon as he returns, we shall ask an interview for 
the purpose of communicating to him their contents in accord- 
ance with the instructions we have received. 

Our colleague, Judge Rost, is still in Paris. 

We have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obe- 
dient servants, W. L. YANCEY, 

A. DupLeEy MANN. 


FROM MR. TOOMBS, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


No. 6., DEPARTMENT OF STATE, MonTGOMERY, May 24, 1861. 
Hon. Wm. L. Yancey, Hon. Pierre A. Rost, Hon. A. Dudley 

Mann, Commisstoners of the Confederate States, etc. 

GENTLEMEN: I| have to inform you that the Congress which 
assembled in extraordinary session on the 29th ultimo ad- 
journed on the 21st instant to meet at the city of Richmond 
on the 2oth of July next. It is the unanimous desire of the peo- 
ple of the Confederate States that the President shall assume 
the chief direction of the military operations in the field, and 
shall proceed for that purpose to Virginia, which is the principal 
theater of those operations at present. 

In consequence of this action on the part of Congress, and in 
compliance with the popular desire, the President has resolved to 
remove to Virginia, and the Executive Departments of the Gov- 
ernment will necessarily accompany him. In my last dispatch 
(No. 5) I intimated to you my conviction that the State of 
North Carolina would immediately on the assembling of her con- 
vention on the 20th instant pass an ordinance dissolving her union 
with the United States, and would unite herself to the Confed- 
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erate States. The result has proved that my confidence was 
well placed. 

On the 21st instant, by a unanimous vote of the convention, she 
seceded from the late Federal Union, adopted the Constitution 
of the Confederate States, and resolved to furnish $3,000,000 
for the common defense against the enemy. 

van ~etes R. Toomes. 


FROM MESSRS. YANCEY, ROST, AND MANN. 


No. 2. Lonpon, June 1, 1861. 


Hon. Robert Toombs, Secretary of State of the Confederate 
States of America. 


Sir: On the 21st instant [ultimo] we sent a dispatch by Mr. 
C. H. Morgan detailing the progress we had made in our mission 
to that date. It may, however, have been intercepted, and we will 
briefly recapitulate its contents. 

The Commission had an informal interview with Lord John 
Russell on the 3d instant [ultimo], in which its credentials were 
stated, and the rise and formation of the Government of the 
Confederate States of America and the causes leading to it were 
reviewed, the elements of its permanency and strength were des- 
canted upon, and its desire to form peaceful relations with the 
world was declared. His Lordship gave marked attention to this 
statement, making some inquiries as to points bearing upon the 
permanency of the new Government and upon the great question 
of neutral rights, which the Commission assured by facts show- 
ing the physical, military, and commercial resources of the Con- 
federate States, and answering that it would be the policy of our 
Government to recognize neutral rights and property as fully as 
the most liberal nation could desire. His Lordship promised 
to lay the matter before the Ministry, and the interview termi- 
nated. 

The dispatches from the Department of State of April 22, 26, 
and 29 were duly received. 

The Commission again had an interview with Lord John Rus- 
sell, Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, in which the dispatch of the 28th was read to him, and a 
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copy of the dispatch and President’s message* at the convening 
of the extra session of Congress was left with his Lordship. 

The Secretary manifested considerable interest at the recital 
of the conduct of the Government of the United States toward the 
Commissioners of .the Confederate States at Washington, and 
said that the Government of Great Britain desired to communi- 
cate with the Government of the United States, and at Mont- 
gomery, with reference to the declaration of Paris upon the ques- 
tion of blockade, of neutral rights, and especially as to the free- 
dom of neutral goods in enemies’ ships, and as to letters of 
marque. His Lordship further said that all these questions, in- 
cluding the question of the independence of the Confederate 
States, would be made, by the British Government, matters of 
consideration and communication with the powers of Europe, 
and in the meantime he could not answer us; that the time be- 
tween this and the answer to our claim to recognition would be 
short. 

Our opinion is that the British Cabinet have no settled policy 
as to the recognition of our Government; that they will adhere to 
their declaration recognizing the Confederate States as bellig- 
erents, but will postpone a decision as to a recognition of the 
independence of those States as long as possible, at least until 
some decided advantage is obtained by them, or the necessity for 
having cotton becomes pressing. 

The public journals have been growing more favorable to our 
cause, and public opinion, we have reason to believe, is more 
enlightened upon the nature of the contest than formerly. 

The dispatches of Mr. Seward to Mr. Dayton, and the letters 
and speeches of Cassius M. Clay, have materially injured the 
cause of the United States, and proportionately benefited that of 
the Government of the Confederate States. The opinion is gen- 
eral, however, that the North is too strong for the South, and 
that, by blockade and armies, the South will probably be over- 
come; and that as long as this may be within probabilities En- 
gland should not recognize the independence of our Government. 

One of the Commissioners (P. A. Rost) it was thought best 
should proceed to Paris, and as far as possible, in an informal 
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He has returned, and the result of his inquiries and observations 
is, that there exists an understanding between this Government 
and that of France to codperate in their policy upon American 
affairs. This has been confirmed by what we have learned here. 
The exact nature and extent of that understanding we have not 
as yet ascertained. The opinions of the French people and of 
the Government, as far as could be learned, are considered to be 
quite favorable to our cause. The public journals are generally 
favorable. 

The antislavery sentiment is weak and not active in Paris. 
The imperialists are considered as not averse to seeing a division 
of the late United States, while large numbers of the red repub- 
licans and Orleanists view it in an unfavorable light, as destroying 
a naval power which they had looked to as a counterpoise to 
that of Great Britain. 

But however favorable French views may be considered to be 
in some respects, all seem to concur in the opinion that France 
does not wish to be pressed to recognize the Confederate 
States at present. Advocates of the cause of the United States 
have been active in attempting to influence public opinion here 
by speeches and letters published in the daily journals. The 
effect has been most decidedly to injure the cause and to excite 
British antagonism. This has been so evidently the case that 
the Commission have thus far studiously avoided public discus- 
sions; and they believe that their conduct has met with public 
approval, though it may yet be considered politic to place the 
cause of the South before the European world in a temperate 
and well-considered manner. The Commission suggest that let- 
ters of credence from the President to the Queen of Spain be 
sent to them, as they may find it very important to open com- 
munication with that power, and indeed, from matters within 
their knowledge, think it to be so at this time. 

We are, very respectfully, your obedient servants, 

W. L. YANCEY, 
Pe AL aROoOsi 
A. DupLtey Mann. 
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FROM MESSRS. YANCEY AND MANN. 


No. 3. Lonpon, July 15, 1861. 
Hon. Robert Toombs. 

Sir: We are in receipt of your dispatches numbered 5 and 6, 
together with the documents therein referred to. We are happy 
to announce the safe arrival of Lieutenants North and Bullock 
and of Captain Huse, who had arrived sometime previously. All 
of these officers have communicated with the Commission. 

Since the date of our dispatch No. 2, Mr. Rost has obtained an 
informal interview with M. Thouvenel, the French Minister of 
‘Foreign Affairs. In that interview, as we are informed by our col- 
league, M. Thouvenel expressed a sincere desire to see peace es- 
tablished between the belligerent powers in America; that France 
concurred with the other powers in Europe in pursuing a strict 
neutrality as to the present contest; that the French Consuls 
throughout the South had assured the Imperial Government that 
the Southern people were united in maintaining the Government of 
the Confederate States, and that there was no disturbance of the 
labor of the cotton States by the war. Our colleague did not deem 
it proper to press the question of recognition upon the Minister 
at that interview. 

Another member of the Commission, Mr. Yancey, was in Paris 
at this time, having arrived after Mr. Rost had arranged for the 
interview with M. Thouvenel. 

His opinions as to the disposition of the French Government to- 
ward the Confederate States are, that the Emperor looks upon 
European policy to be of more importance to France, at this time, 
than American ; that the Imperial Government has no feeling upon 
the subject; and is in perfect understanding with the Government 
of Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain, and will leave the 
decision of this question in the hands of the British Cabinet, and 
coincide with it unless some unforeseen event shall disturb the 
amicable relations between the two Governments. From in- 
formation derived from very reliable sources, we are of the opin- 
ion that the Governments of Spain, Belgium, and Denmark enter- 
tain toward the Confederate States the most friendly feeling, and 
are ready to recognize their independence as soon as either En- 
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gland or France shall determine to do so, but, in deference to 
those great powers, will not take the initiative. 

We are satisfied that our cause is slowly though surely gaining 
ground in England, although information of movements in the 
North and South is derived solely from Northern journals. The 
public mind here seems to be fully impressed with the falsity of 
Northern journalism, and receives its statements with much allow- 
ance. 

We are satisfied that the Government is sincere in its desire to 
be strictly neutral in the contest, and will not countenance any vio- 
lation of its neutrality. The best-informed Englishmen (and we 
think the opinion is decidedly the prevailing one), while denying 
the right of secession and being divided on the question of there 
being sufficient justifying cause for the movement, seem to agree 
that the great principle underlying the contest, and by which 
it should be judged, is that of self-government, and that, looking 
at the contest from this point of view, eleven great united States 
have the right to throw off the power of a Union which they 
think is used to their injury and to form a new Confederacy, and 
that to resist the exercise of their right by arms is to deny the 
truth of the Declaration of Independence of 1776. Public opinion 
here as to the power of the North to overcome the South has 
undergone a considerable change. While it may not be consid- 
ered as unanimous, yet we are satisfied that it is now the decidedly 
prevailing impression in the governing circle that it is folly to 
think that the North can subdue the South. The former opinion 
that there was a considerable party in the Confederate States 
anxious for a reconstruction of the late Union has given way 
before the march of events, and has been abandoned. In conse- 
quence, there is now a universal desire to see an early peace estab- 
lished between the two sections, and that England, when occa- 
sion offers, should tender her mediation. 

We are more fully satisfied of the correctness of the opinion 
advanced in our previous dispatches that the question of the recog- 
nition of the independence of the Confederate States is considered 
both here and on the Continent as but a question of time. 

The unity of our population in favor of the Confederate Gov- 
ernment having been satisfactorily established, taken in connec- 
tion with the recognized wisdom and vigor of statesmanship dis- 
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played by the public men who conduct it, has led to this re- 
sult. 

The conduct of Mr. Seward, and of the diplomatic representa- 
tives of the Government of the United States, has been considered 
offensive, as we learn, both here and in France. 

We have good reason to believe that the relations between Mr. 
Adams and the British Cabinet are not altogether amicable or sat- 
isfactory to either, and that both in his diplomatic and social rela- 
tions Mr. Adams is considered a blunder. Our own course here 
has been dictated by the most anxious desire to allow the blunders 
of our enemies to have full effect on the public mind, and not to 
divert attention from them by any public movements which would 
at once have become the object of attack and criticism on the 
part of Northern emissaries. 

We are fully satisfied that this course has met with eminent 
success, and is duly appreciated in quarters where we desire to 
make a favorable impression. We have, however, not been inac- 
tive, but have endeavored to inspire correct views of the course of 
the Confederate States in the minds of persons who, from their 
position and intelligence, we thought would be most likely to bring 
to bear a favorable influence on the British Cabinet. 

As soon as a favorable military event is officially announced to 
us we expect to demand an official recognition of our presence 
here as Commissioners, and to push the question of the recogni- 
tion of our Government to a determination. If such an event 
does not occur, we are satisfied that we cannot expect it before the 
cotton is picked and the supply of that article here is exhausted, 
and no other means of replenishing it can be found than through 
treaties with the Confederate States. 

One other cause of delay in our negotiation is to be found, we 
think, in the position of the two great parties here. They are 
nearly balanced, and any move of the Cabinet on that question, for 
or against us, unless in perfect concert, might well be seized upon 
by the opposition as the means of overthrowing it. Parliament 
will be prorogued on the roth proximo to meet again in February 
next. We consider it fortunate that the British Cabinet will then 
have to deal with the question without fear of parliamentary in- 
quiry or discussion at the time. 

We have naturally considered the question of the issuance of 
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letters of marque. In your dispatch No. 5, of May 18, is the fol- 
lowing: “In case you find that those Governments are earnestly 
opposed to your issuing the commissions within their limits and 
that your influence and position would be compromised or lessened 
thereby, you will decline to receive any applications which may be 
made to you for letters of marque and reprisal, and not use the 
commissions sent you herewith.” Under these instructions we 
do not conceive that we have any directions. 

We are perfectly satisfied that to issue them here would be 
very offensive to the British Government, and would not only 
compromise and lessen our influence and position, but would sub- 
ject all parties concerned in doing so to criminal prosecution. 
We should, therefore, decline to issue any such commissions here 
until we are advised of a change in the disposition of this Gov- 
ernment. : 

In order to convey to the Government a better idea of public 
opinion here, as far as public journals indicate it, we forward with 
this dispatch editorials of different dates by leading journalists. 

Not a Southern newspaper is now received in England. We 
-suggest that files of one of the leading papers at Richmond, 
Charleston, and New Orleans be kept and forwarded to the Com- 
mission as often as opportunity offers. 

The British and French Governments are kept well informed 
by their Consuls and Ministers, and it is evident that the Commis- 
sion must be at much disadvantage in communicating with those 
Governments, if in ignorance of occurrences at home. We 
further suggest that the Commission be kept fully informed of 
every fact connected with the blockade; of the ports blockaded 
and the force before each; of those not blockaded; of violations 
of the blockade; and of captures made by the blockading squad- 
rons. 

The blockade question we consider to be the great lever which 
will eventually decide the relations between Europe and the South. 

We suggest also that the Commission be kept fully informed of 
military events, successful or otherwise, that will affect the pub- 
lic mind here. The Northern journals, we have no doubt, will 
conceal as far as possible our successes and their defeats. 

In dispatch No. 5 we are instructed as follows: “As it is of the 
utmost importance that there should be frequent and secure com- 
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munication between your Commission and this Department, you 
will take measures to arrange some plan by which you may reg- 
ularly transmit your dispatches. You will be careful, however, 
not to send any dispatches through the mail by the regular mail 
steamers destined to Northern ports nor under cover to G. B. 
Lamar, Esq., New York, it being now altogether unsafe to trans- 
mit letters by those vessels or through that agency.” 

The Commission was fully aware of the great importance of 
secure communication between it and the Department, and sug- 
gested to the Secretary of State before its departure from Mont- 
gomery that it should have the power to employ messengers. 
But this was perhaps properly deemed by the Secretary too ex- 
pensive a mode of communication, except to announce the fact 
of recognition or of a treaty. 

Not a dollar has been furnished to the Commission for secret 
service, and no plan suggests itself to the Commission by which 
it can carry out the views of the Department in this particular, 
that does not involve the outlay of money which it is not in the 
power of the Commission to command. If we might be allowed 
however to suggest a plan, it would be this—viz., that the Gov- 
ernment employ a resident agent upon its frontiers, and another at 
some proper point in Canada, and that every week or every fort- 
night, or as often as occasion requires, a messenger should carry 
dispatches over the immediate country both to and from the Com- 
mission. This will be attended with some risk and expense, but 
it must be conceded that communication across a hostile country 
can only be carried on by incurring both. 

We have the honor to be, sir, your very obedient servants, 

W. L. YANcey, 
A. DupLey Mann. 


FROM MR. TOOMBS, SECRETARY OF STATE, 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, July 22, 1861. 
Charles J. Helm, Esq. 


Sir: You have been appointed by the President Special Agent 
of the Confederate States in Spanish, British, and Danish Islands 
of the West Indies, and you will find herewith your commission, 
a letter of introduction to the Captain General of Cuba, and a 
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special passport for yourself and family. You will proceed to 
your destination with all convenient dispatch, and use the means 
at your disposal to put yourself in communication with the su- 
preme authorities in such of those islands as you may deem it 
proper or expedient to visit in discharge of your official duties. 

You will state to the authorities of Cuba, which island you will 
first visit, that eleven of the States formerly composing the United 
States of America have dissolved their connection with the late 
Federal Union, and have formed for themselves a separate and in- 
dependent Government as the only means of preserving unim- 
paired their rights of property and of securing their domestic hap- 
piness and tranquillity; that they are resolved at all hazards to 
maintain their national independence, and that they possess abun- 
dant moral and physical strength for that purpose. 

You will inform His Excellency, the Captain General of Cuba, 
that it is the sincere desire of the Government and people of the 
Confederate States that the most friendly commercial intercourse 
should be established and extended with the inhabitants of that 
island. r 

Besides the usual beneficial results that attend the cultivation of 
friendly relations between neighboring countries, there are special 
reasons why such relations should be established between that 
island and the Confederate States on the firmest and most endur- 
ing basis. The Confederate States embrace an immense agricul- 
tural region devoted to the growth of cotton and to almost every 
important cereal; they have also within their limits extensive for- 
ests which produce lumber, tar, and turpentine, and are, therefore, 
able to supply the inhabitants of Cuba on advantageous terms with 
numerous commodities that enter into the ordinary daily con- 
sumption of that island. On the other hand, the fruits, sugar, 
molasses, and tobacco, together with other articles of growth and 
manufacture of that island, will find a sure and profitable market 
at our ports, burdened with no heavy taxation for revenue or other 
purposes. With such facilities for commercial intercourse as re- 
sult from our moderate tariff system and our close proximity to 
each other, the trade between the two countries may be almost in- 
definitely Extended with constantly increasing advantages to both. 

If you should discover that any apprehension exists in the 
minds of the people of Cuba of a design on the part of this Gov- 
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ernment to attempt the-acquisition of that island in any manner, 
whether by purchase or otherwise, you will leave no efforts 
untried to remove such erroneous belief. It is the policy of the 
Government of the Confederate States that Cuba shall continue 
to be a colonial possession of Spain. It is true that, during the 
_ existence of the late Federal Union, there were persons in the 
Southern States who favored the acquisition of that island as a 
means of rendering their political power more nearly equal to that 
of the United States. But it is not less true, that since our sep- 
aration the desire thus entertained has given place to a sincere 
wish that, politically, the two countries may exist separately but 
bound together in the firmest manner by the most friendly and 
unlimited commercial intercourse. Of such a wish, on the part 
of both the Government and the people of the Confederate States, 
measures have already been taken to advise the proper authorities 
of Spain. 

It will be one of the duties of your mission to convey to this 
Department timely information of all articles for sale in the island 
of Cuba, which you may deem of value or importance to the Gov- 
ernment at this juncture of its affairs. In visiting such other 
islands ‘of the Spanish, British, and Danish West Indies as you 
may deem expedient, you will keep steadily in view the chief ob- 
ject of your mission, the establishment and cultivation of friendly 
commercial relations with them, and you will use such arguments 
’ and make such representations as in your judgment will be best 
calculated to promote that end. You will correspond frequently 
with our Commissioners in Europe, if opportunity shall permit, 
communicating to them all the information of an interesting reli- 
able nature which may come to your knowledge relative to our 
public affairs, and promptly forward to this Department all the 
dispatches received from them, in both cases selecting a sure and 
safe channel of communication. 

I am, sir, respectfully, etc., 

R. Toomns, Secretary of State. 
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FROM MR. PICKETT. 


No, 4. Mexico, July 28, 1861. 


Hon. Robert Toombs, Secretary of State of the Confederate States 
of America. 


Sir: I have the honor to inform you that I have succeeded in 
establishing friendly and confidential relations with Mr. de Zam- 
acona, the new Minister of Foreign Affairs, and but for the 
unhappy condition of this Government (a new revolution being 
about to burst upon it, the English and French Ministers having 
suspended diplomatic relations, etc.) would feel confident, by this 
time, of having accomplished all the material objects of my mis- 
sion. In my next I will give you a detailed account of all that 
has transpired since my No. 3, and hope to report further prog- 
ress. An express being about to leave for Vera Cruz to com- 
municate with steamer for Havana, I must be brief on this occa- 
sion. 

I send these dispatches to the care of C. C. Markoe, Esq., of 
Vera Cruz, in the hope that he will be able to forward them in 
such manner as to insure their reaching your hands with speed, 
and in safety. 

Dispatches under cover to Mr. Markoe would reach me. Once 
at Havana and placed in the hands of the agent of the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company they would be safe. Or any British 
Consul in’ the Confederate States might be induced to forward 
them under cover to British Legation or Consulate at this capital. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obedient serv- 
ant, Joun T. PicKeTT. 


FROM MR. HUNTER, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


IN@S7: DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, July 29, 1861. 
Hon. Wm. L. Yancey, Hon. P. A. Rost, Hon. A. D. Mann, Com- 
missioners of the Confederate States, etc. 

GENTLEMEN: It affords me extreme pleasure to announce to 
you in my first official communication the glorious victory achieved 
by our army over the forces of the United States, on Sunday, the 
2Ist instant, at Manassas, in this State. The United States forces, 
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computed at 60,000 men, commenced the attack along our entire 
line about six o’clock in the morning; and after a fierce contest, 
which lasted ten hours, the enemy was completely routed with a 
loss of 15,000 in killed, wounded, and missing. All his artillery, 
ammunition, and provisions were captured, together with 2,500 
prisoners, several regimental standards, and a flag of the United 
States. 

Our army was commanded by Generals Beauregard and John- 
ston, and during the latter part of the action the President of 
the Confederate States was present in person. 

The main attack was directed against the left of our army, which 
was commanded by General Joseph Johnston, and consisted of 
about 15,000 men of all arms. The force of the enemy at this 
' point is computed to have been fully 35,000, among whom were 
some of the picked corps of the regular Army of the United 
States. It is impossible, in the absence of the official account of 
the battle, to give you an accurate and detailed description of it, 
but you will perceive from the dispatches sent to the War De- 
partment on the night of the battle, from the account published by 
the newspaper press, and from the admissions of the enemy’s pa- 
pers, copies of which we here inclose, that our victory was com- 
plete, and that the enemy’s defeat was most disastrous. This 
- great military success has been hailed with universal joy by the 
people of the Confederate States. It has inspired the bold defend- 
ers of our country’s freedom and honor with renewed courage and 
vigor; it has removed the fears of the timid; it has silenced the 
voice of the feeble minority which existed in one or two of the 
Confederate States that still clung to the Federal Union as a 
compact which it was desirable to maintain; and it has proved 
beyond a doubt to all that the Confederate States can and will 
maintain their independence and successfully resist the efforts of 
the United States Government to compel them by force to submit 
again to a political union with the North. 

For weeks previous to the battle of Manassas the Northern 
press teemed with boastful assurances of the vast superiority of 
the Federal Army over that of the Confederate States. 

It was urged that the military authorities should attack us at 
once and “press on to Richmond ;” that the Army of the United 
States had but to come and see and conquer; and that our Army 
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would disappear before it from fear to engage an adversary so ° 
superior in number, discipline, and equipment. 

The result has proved how delusive was their confidence in their 
superiority and in our weakness. 

The Executive Departments with their archives, pursuant to a 
resolution of Congress approved May 21, having been removed 
from Montgomery to this city, were opened here for the trans- 
action of business on the 15th of June. 

It affords me gratification to inform you that since the date of 
the last dispatch sent by this Department both Virginia and Ten- 
nessee have been duly admitted members of the Confederacy, and 
its laws extend over them as fully and completely as over the 
other States composing the same. The ordinance of secession 
adopted by the convention of Virginia on the 17th of April last 
was submitted to the popular vote of that Commonwealth on the 
30th of the following month, and sustained by a majority of more 
than 00,000. In Tennessee the question of separation and adop- 
tion of the Constitution for the Provisional Government of the 
Confederate States, proposed by the General Assembly of the 
State for submission to the people, was on the 8th ultimo decided 
in the affirmative by a majority of over 60,000. This near ap- 
proach to unanimity of sentiment amongst the qualified voters of 
these two States has fully met the expectations of the most 
sanguine friends of our cause, and confirmed the worst fears of 
its enemies. 

The occupation of Missouri and Maryland by the United States 
troops, and the forcible disarming of their citizens by the direc- 
tion of the authorities at Washington, have thus far, it seems, 
rendered it impracticable for those States finally to sever their 
connection with the late Federal Union or maintain their sov- 
ereignty inviolate. The very presence, however, of those troops, 
and the many acts of outrage perpetrated by them upon the un- 
armed people of those States, have aroused a spirit of indignation 
and resistance against their oppressors, and they only await a 
favorable moment to rise in their strength and force the invaders 
from their soil. 

As one of the many acts of outrage complained of, and one 
that will appeal most forcibly to the sympathy and understanding 
of every free people, I would here refer to the right claimed and 
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exercised by the President of the United States not only to sus- 
pend the writ of habeas corpus himself, at his discretion, but to 
delegate that arbitrary power to a military officer and leave to the 
latter the option of obeying judicial process that may be served 
upon him. 

The eminent and venerable Chief Justice Taney, of the U. S. 
Supreme Court, whose purity of character and whose great legal 
ability are acknowledged by all, has in a recent decision [ex parte 
of Jno. Merryman] clearly exposed the unconstitutionality of the 
proceedings, and has judicially declared that obedience to the 
writ would in that instance have been enforced, if it were not 
certain that the posse summoned to enforce it would be resisted by 
military force. 

Already the Governor of haseeeat incited by repeated acts of . 
wanton aggression upon the citizens of his State, has issued a 
proclamation inviting 50,000 of her citizens to arm themselves and 
expel the Federal troops from her boundaries; and there is good 
reason to hope that this object will be speedily attained. 

In Maryland, resolutions were adopted at the recent session 
of her Legislature instructing the Representatives from that 
State to the U. S. Congress that assembled at Washington on the 
4th instant to vote for the prompt recognition of the independ- 
ence of the Confederate States. 

Your dispatch of May 21, numbered 1, and those of June 1 
and May to, both unnumbered, have been received and communi- 
cated to the President. I see no reason to make any change in the 
instructions which you have already received from this Depart- 
ment. The purpose and general policy of the Government of the 
Confederate States remain unchanged. I have not dwelt upon 
the questions at issue between this Government and that of the 
United States, but have simply desired to furnish you with such 
facts and events of recent date as are deemed of interest. 

I am, gentlemen, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

R. M, T, HUNTER, 
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FROM MESSRS. YANCEY AND MANN. 


No. 4. Lonpon, August 1, 1861. 
Hon. Robert Toombs, etc. 


Sir: The means of sending our last dispatch, No. 3, dated 15th 
July, having unexpectedly failed, and an opportunity offering at 
this time which we deem to be reliable, we avail ourselves of it to 
add that since that date nothing has occurred here or in France 
to alter the views therein expressed. We are confirmed in the 
opinion that upon the question of neutrality both the English 
and French Governments are firm and sincere in the stand they 
have taken, and that they will recognize the independence of the 
Confederate States of America as soon as the inability of the 
Government of the United States to subdue them is manifested on 
the field. 

The probabilities of a reconstruction of the Union have out- 
weighed, in the view of these Governments, the wisdom, energy, 
and completeness of the Government which the Southern States 
have erected in lieu of the late Union. 

We have reason to believe that the antislavery sentiment so 
universally prevalent here no longer interferes with a proper judg- 
ment of this contest, and now its diplomatic solution will depend 
purely upon the question of the ability of the Confederate States — 
to maintain the Government they have instituted. 

We have reason to believe that the blockade is watched closely 
and with increasing interest by this Government, and that the 
most rigid interpretations of international law will be applied to its 
consideration. We have good reason to think that in the French 
Cabinet, at least, there is a disposition to take the ground that 
when a nation blockades its own ports that nation must invest 
such ports both by land and sea before it can exclude neutral 
commerce and establish an effectual blockade. 

We have information which we deem reliable that this Govern- 
ment has sent out to its squadron on the American coast a num- 
ber of flags. 

The Commission has felt almost daily the want of contingent 
funds, and even of authority to employ and send dispatches by 
special paid agents. 

It has no authoritative information of affairs in the Confederate 
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States since your dispatch No. 6, and all our sources of informa- 
tion are the New York and Baltimore papers. The diplomatic 
representatives of the United States, we have every reason to be- 
lieve, have a large contingent fund, which is freely used in obtain- 
ing information of the movements of every agent or friend of the 
Confederate States, and this, in addition to their being representa- 
tives of a recognized Government, with high salaries and distin- 
guished position, places the agents of the Confederate States here 
at a great disadvantage. 

Great as those disadvantages and embarrassments are, however, 
we have some reason to believe that the greatly altered and more 
favorable tone of public sentiment, both here and in France, has 
been, in some measure, owing to our exertions. So satisfied have 
we been that both the English and French Governments entertain 
decided views upon the question of recognition of the Confederate 
States of America, only to be affected by military events in Vir- 
ginia, that we have felt it to be useless and unwise to press that 
issue further than we have already done until some event decided- 
ly favorable to the Confederate cause shall have happened. 
When we receive properly authenticated information of such an 
event, we shall press for a decision upon that question. 

In the meantime we shall not relax our exertions to keep the 
public mind and this Government properly informed as to the 
true character of the issues involved in this great contest, and of 
the advantages of an early recognition of the Confederate States. 

Our colleague, Mr. Rost, is yet in Paris. 

We have the honor to be, sir, your very obedient servants, 

W. L. YANcEy, 
A. DupLEy Mann. 


FROM MR. TRESCOT. 


CHARLESTON, S. C., August 3, 1861. 
Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, etc. 


Dear Sir: I arrived here yesterday, and communicated to the 
Consuls of England and France the result of my visit, at which 
they represent their great gratification. I informed them that 
while the President did not decline to receive their communica- 
tion, he was disappointed that their Governments should have 
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adopted so irreguiar a mode of communication, especially as the 
importance of the subject-matter was the strongest proof of the 
necessity of placing the relations of the Governments upon a reg- 
ular and recognized policy, and that even if there was reason un- 
der present circumstances for such informal communication, he 
was disappointed that his representatives who were accredited, 
though not recognized in England and France, were not made 
the channel of such communication. I then stated the nature of 
the action taken, the character of the resolutions, &c., and added 
that, while willing to manifest his respect for the maritime law 
of the world, the President did not feel that England and France 
were acting in conformity with the spirit of these articles while 
they excluded our prizes from their ports; for such an expulsion 
was impartial only in appearance, and also that he hoped that the 
same anxiety which led to the desire on their part for the acces- 
sion of the Confederate States to these principles would induce 
them to watch with the utmost strictness the violation of the rule 
in relation to blockade by the United States. In reply to their 
inquiry as to the responsibility of the Government with regard to 
privateers, I said I had no authority to say more than the instruc- 
tions to our privateers contained, in a spirit the most considerate 
to neutrals, and that the character and conduct of the Confederate 
States were the only guarantees and the best ; that the Government 
would do its duty in reference to them, and I furnished them 
copies of the instructions. 

The English Consul showed me this morning the copy of the 
dispatch which would be sent separately but identically to their 
Governments, in which the points stated above are already ex- 
plained. The language as to the blockade was even stronger than 
I had suggested, stating that the President confidently expected 
that the principle accepted would be vigorously applied to the 
United States. Mr. Burch also expressed the hope of the Con- 
federate Government: that the policy of excluding our prizes 
would be reconsidered. After the conversation was over I asked 
the French Consul if he felt authorized to tell me whether or not 
Mr. St. Andre, his successor, was instructed to apply for his 
exequatur at Washington. Mr. St. Andre, who was present, said 
I was at liberty to inform you unofficially that he had not done 
so, and had purposely avoided going to Washington on his way 
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South, so as not to have the question made there; that he had 
come here directly, and would wait here, he supposed, until it was 
time to ask the exequatur from the Government. This is very 
nearly his answer in words, and I think it quite as precise as I 
had a right to expect. I have no idea of his applying elsewhere 
for his exequatur. Mr. Burch informed me that he had for- 
warded the most minute information to Lord John Russell (send- . 
ing duplicates to Admiral Milne) of the condition of the blockade 
in North and South Carolina ports, showing that it was utterly 
and ludicrously ineffectual; that, for example, ninety-five (95) 
ships had entered the North Carolina ports since the declaration. 

He also said that if you saw fit to require your collector to fur- 
nish you with a history of the blockade at each port he could for- 
ward such a summary privately to Lord John Russell. Such a 
history you might embody in a dispatch to our Commissioners, 
and send him a copy, which would be transmitted. 

The dispatches from the Consuls will be sent as soon as they 
obtain copies of the resolutions. 

Yours very truly and respectfully, 

WILLIAM HENRY TRESCOT. 


Burch showed me a letter from Russell, the correspondent of 
the Times, written just after the battle of Manassas, at which he 
was present. He says: “It was the most dastardly, cowardly, 
and ruffianly rout I ever witnessed.” 


FROM MESSRS. YANCEY, ROST, AND MANN. 


No. 5. Lonpon, August 7, 1861. 
Hon. Robert Toombs, etc. 


Sir: On the Ist instant we sent by the yacht “Camilla” dis- 
patches Nos. 3 and 4. We understood that the “Camilla” was to 
sail on some day last week, but find that she is yet on the coast, 
expecting to sail some day during this week. Having another, 
and as we deem equally favorable, opportunity of sending dis- 
patches to the Department of State, and acting upon the hypothesis 
that one of these may prove failures, we send, by the latter, dupli- 
cates of dispatches Nos. 2, 3, and 4. _ 

Since they were written, we have received through the New 
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York journals and the correspondence of the London Times in- 
telligence of the military events of the 19th and 21st of July at 
Bull Run. The sensation produced by those great events both 
here and in Paris was profound, and has tended to produce con- 
viction that the Confederate States cannot be brought back into 
the Union by arms. 

The Parliament was prorogued on yesterday, and the speech of 
the Queen on that occasion in reference to American affairs was 
as follows: 

“The discussions which arose some months ago in the United 
States of North America have, unfortunately, assumed the charac- 
ter of open war. Her Majesty, deeply regretting this calamitous 
result, has determined, in common with the other powers of Eu- 
rope, to preserve a strict neutrality between the contending 
parties.” 

Thinking that this great victory, the first real struggle between 
two contending nations, justified the Commission in seeking an- 
other informal interview with the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, a telegram was at once sent to Mr. Rost, then at Paris, 
to join his colleagues at this place, and he has done so. The Com- 
mission has addressed a note to the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs requesting the interview, but Earl Russell was at one of 
his residences in the country, and we have not yet received a 
reply. 

The Commission, upon consultation, has determined to conduct 
_ the interview upon the basis that the Confederate States of Amer- 
ica are in such condition as entitles them to a recognition of their 
nationality. It has been deemed prudent to ask only for an in- 
formal interview, and the Commission will afterwards determine 
upon the question of the policy of asking for a public and official 
acknowledgment of their character as Commissioners from the 
Confederate States of America. 

As the contest grows warmer, the friends of the United States 
become more excited. As an evidence, we inclose a report of 
Mr. Bright’s speech, and an editorial of the London Advertiser. 

We also inclose other editorials and newspaper slips. It is 
proper to say that we entertain no hope that the British Cabinet 
is prepared at this time to acknowledge the independence of the 
Confederate States of America. 
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We think that the Queen’s speech exhibits truthfully the tone 
of the Cabinet and British public, and that this also represents 
the position of the French Government. 

Our views as to the course of England and France upon the 
blockade, as already expressed in previous dispatches, are strength- 
ened, but we are at present inclined to believe that the tendency 
of the British Government, at this time, is to restrict its interfer- 
ence between the Confederate States and the United States to 
the blockade question, as one involving its own commercial inter- 
est, and to leave the question of recognition entirely in abeyance 
until it has been practically settled between the two belligerent 
powers by such an overwhelming military success upon one side 
or the other as to render it a matter of no doubt in European eyes 
which will eventually triumph. We are inclined to think that if 
Great Britain determines to declare the blockade ineffectual it 
will become still more decidedly neutral, in order to furnish no 
further cause of offense to the United States, and will, of course, 
entertain, for a time, no idea of acknowledging the independence 
and nationality of the Confederate States. 

The Commission has not received from the Department of State 
an acknowledgment of the receipt of any of the dispatches which 
it has sent. It has no regular mode of communicating with the 
Department, and relies entirely upon private opportunities which 
may offer. It has no funds with which to organize means of 
forwarding dispatches. 

There is a difference of opinion in the Commission as to an 
important point of policy upon which it is desirable to have the 
views of the President. It is this: If it should appear to the Com- 
missioners that the British Government is not prepared to receive 
them officially and to recognize the independence of the Confed- 
erate States of America, shall the Commissioners refrain from 
urging a decision, and remain here until a change of opinion is 
effected, or shall it respectfully demand and receive a reply, and in 
the event of rejection proceed to other Governments and make the 
same demand or ask for a recall? 

It is perhaps proper also to state that the Commission has not 
received the least notice or attention, official or social, from any 
member of the Government since its arrival in England. 

This is mentioned in no spirit of complaint, but as a fact which 
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the President may or may not deem of any consideration in weigh- 
ing the conduct of this Government toward the Confederate States. 

The instruction given to the Commission on its departure upon 
its mission seems to have been based upon the sole hypothesis 
that there would be no war between the Confederate States and 
the United States. 

As it is evident that a Commission of three persons can act 
effectually only when entirely agreed in purpose, it is suggested 
that full instructions from the President, under the altered condi- 
tion of affairs, will be valuable in producing concord of views, as 
each member of the Commission has but one aim at heart, and 
that is to carry out the views of the Government, and to accom- 
plish as much good as possible for his country. 

We are happy to be able to state, however, that thus far in all 
that has been done here there has been cordial concurrence both of 
opinion and action among the members of the Commission, and 
the suggestions now made for instructions for our future guid- 
ance are prompted by a desire to remove out of our path any, the 
least, obstacle which might exist to future harmonious action. 

In a former dispatch it was stated that Parliament would stand 
prorogued until the month of February next.* We have to correct 
that error. The Lord Chancellor yesterday declared it as pro- 
rogued to the 22d of October. 

Since writing the foregoing, Earl Russell has answered our 
request for an interview, in a note desiring us to put in writing 
any communication the members of the Commission wished to 
make to him. 

It is proper to state that our written request was not made in 
our official character, and that the reply is from Earl Russell sim- 
ply. 

We have to-day written a note in reply informing his Lordship 
that we would make a written communication at an early day, as 
this more formal mode has been designated, and we shall make 
it as Commissioners of the Confederate States. 

We have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servants, 

W. L. YANcEy, 
Piva. Rost, 
A. Duptey Mann. 


* Page 44. 
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FROM MR. FEARN. 


No. 6. Lonpon, August 14, 1861. 
Hon. Robert Toombs, ete. 

Sir: As instructed by the Commissioners, I transmit herewith 
a copy of the note to-day addressed by them to Earl Russell, Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

I have the honor to be, sir very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, WALKER FEARN. 


INCLOSURE. 


From Messrs. Yancey, Rost, and Mann. . 


Lonpon, 15 Harr Moon Street, August A 1861. 
Earl Russell: 


The undersigned, as your Lordship ‘has already on two occa- 

sions been verbally and unofficially informed, were appointed on 
the 16th of March last a Commission to Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Government by the President of the Confederate States of Amer- 
ica. 

The undersigned were instructed to represent to your Lordship 
that seven of the sovereign States of the late American Union, 
for just and sufficient reasons and in full accordance with the 
great principle of self-government, had thrown off the authority 
of that Union, and formed a Confederacy which they had styled 
the Confederate States of America. They were further instructed 
to ask Her Majesty’s Government to recognize the fact of the ex- 
istence of this new power in the world, and also to inform it that 
they were fully empowered to negotiate with it a treaty of friend- 
ship, commerce, and navigation. At an early day after the arrival 
of the undersigned in London, at an informal interview which 
your Lordship was pleased to accord them, they informed your 
Lordship of the object of their mission, and endeavored to impress 
upon your Lordship that the action of the people of the seceding 
States had violated no principle of allegiance in their act of seces- 
sion, but on the contrary had been true to that high duty which all 
citizens owe to that sovereignty which is the supreme fount of 
power in a State, no matter what may be the particular form of 
government under which they live. 
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They were careful to show to your Lordship, however, that the 
idea of American sovereignty was different from that entertained 
in Great Britain and Europe; that, whereas in the great eastern 
hemisphere generally sovereignty was deemed to exist in,the gov- 
ernment, the founders of the North American States had solemnly 
declared, and upon that declaration had built up American institu- 
tions, that governments were instituted among men deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed ; that whenever any 
form of government becomes destructive of these ends (security to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness) it is the right of the 
people to alter or abolish it, and to institute a new government, 
etc. 

The undersigned assume it to be incontrovertible, in order to 
give practical vitality to this declaration, that the people who were 
declared to possess the right “to alter or to abolish” such oppress- 
ive government must be the people whose rights such govern- 
ment either assailed or no longer protected. Whether that gov- 
ernment should be administered by one tyrant, or the more heart- 
less and equally effectual despotism of sectional and tyrannical 
majority, could make no difference in the application of the prin- 
ciple. When the people who thus act in abolishing their form of 
government are not mere self-constituted assemblages of dis- 
affected individuals, but the sovereign people of great States, each 
possessing separate constitutions and legislative and executive 
powers, acting in modes prescribed by those constitutions and tak- 
ing votes under form and by virtue of law, the minority yielding 
cheerfully to the decision of the majority as to the question of 
redress, it became clear that, whatever might be European views 
as to such action, it developed in Europe, the seceding States were 
amply justified by the great American principles of self-govern- 
ment proclaimed by their ancestors in 1776. They submitted that, 
so far from the principle of American allegiance having been vio- 
lated by the people of the seceding States, in those States alone is 
that principle upheld whereby the actions of men claiming to be 
representatives of the men of 1776 are to be guided and justified, 
and that the people and Government of the States upholding Mr. 
Lincoln in his war upon the Confederate States are alone the 
traitors to that great political truth, and as such must be judged 
by an impartial world. In connection with this view, the under- 
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signed explained to your Lordship the unity, the deliberation, the 
moderation, and regard for personal and public right, the absence 
of undue popular commotion during the process, of secession, the 
daily and ordinary administration of the laws in every department 
of justice, all of which were distinguishing features of this great 
movement. 

They expatiated upon the great extent of fertile country over 
which the Confederate States exercised jurisdiction, producing in 
ample quantity every variety of cereal necessary to the support 
of their inhabitants; the great value of products of cotton and 
tobacco grown by them; the number and character of their 
people; and they submitted to your Lordship that all of these po- 
litical and material facts demonstrated to the nations of the world 
that the action of the Confederate States of America was not that 
of rebel subjects to be dealt with as traitors and pirates by their 
enemy, but the dignified and solemn conduct of a belligerent power 
struggling with wisdom and energy to assume a place among the 
great States of the civilized world upon a broad and just principle 
which commended itself to that world’s respect. 

The undersigned have witnessed with pleasure that the views 
which in their first interview they pressed upon your Lordship, 
as to the undoubted right of the Confederate States under the law 
of nations to be treated as a belligerent power, and the monstrous 
assertion of the Government of Washington of its right to treat 
its citizens found in arms upon land or sea as rebels and pirates, 
have met with the concurrence of Her Britannic Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, and that the moral weight of this great and Christian 
people has been thus thrown into the scale to prevent the barba- 
rous and inhuman spectacle of war between citizens so lately 
claiming a common country, conducted upon principles which 
would have been a disgrace to the age in which we live. 

The undersigned, however, received with some surprise and 
regret the avowal of Her Britannic Majesty’s Government that, in 
order to the observance of a strict neutrality, the public and 
private armed vessels of neither of the contesting parties would 
be permitted to enter Her Majesty’s ports with prizes. The un- 
dersigned do not contest the right of the British Government to 
make such regulations, but have been disposed to think that it has 
been unusual for Her Majesty’s Government to exercise such 
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rights, and that in this instance the practical operation of the rule 
has been to favor the Government at Washington and to cripple 
the exercise of an undoubted public right of the Government of 
the Confederate States. 

This Government commenced its career entirely without a navy. 
Owing to the high sense of duty which distinguished the South- 
ern officers who were more lately in commission in the United 
States Navy, the ships which otherwise might have been brought 
into Southern ports were honorably delivered up to the United 
States Government, and the navy built for the protection of the 
people of all the States is now used by the Government at Wash- 
ington to coerce the people and blockade the ports of one-third of 
the United States of the late Union. The people of the Confed- 
erate States are an agricultural and not a manufacturing or com- 
mercial people. They own but few ships. Hence there has not 
been the least necessity for the Government at Washington to 
issue letters of marque. The people of the Confederate States 
have but few ships, and not much commerce upon which such pri- 
vate armed vessels could operate. 

The commodities produced in the Confederate States are such 
as the world needs more than any other, and the nations of the 
earth have heretofore sent their ships to our wharves, and there the 
merchants buy and receive our cotton and tobacco. But it is far 
otherwise with the people of the present United States. They 
are a manufacturing and commercial people. 

They do a large part of the carrying trade of the world. Their 
ships and commerce afford them the sinews of war, and keep their 
industry afloat. To cripple their industry and commerce, to de- 
stroy their ships or cause them to be dismantled and tied up to 
their rotting wharves, are legitimate objects and means of war- 
fare. Having no navy, no commercial marine, out of which to 
improvise public armed vessels to any considerable extent, the 
Confederate States were compelled to resort to the issuance of 
letters of marque, a mode of warfare as fully and as clearly recog- 
nized by the law and usage of nations as any other arm of war, 
and most assuredly more humane and more civilized in its prac- 
tice than that which appears to have distinguished the march of 
the troops of the Government of the United States upon the soil 
and among the villages of Virginia. 
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These facts tend to show that the practical working of the rule 
that forbids the entry of the public and private armed vessels of 
either party into British ports with prizes operates exclusively to 
prevent the exercise of this legitimate mode of warfare by the Con- 
federate States, while it is to a great degree a practical protection 
to the commerce of the United States. 

In the interview already alluded to, as well as in one of a similar 
character held between your Lordship and the undersigned at a 
later date, the undersigned were fully aware of the relations of 
amity existing between Her Britannic Majesty's Government 
and that of Washington, and of the peculiar difficulties into 
which these relations might be thrown if Her Majesty should 
choose to recognize the nationality of the Confederate States of 
. America before some decided exhibition of ability upon the 
part of the Government of those States to maintain itself had 
been shown. 

Therefore they did not deem it advisable to urge Her Majesty’s 
Government to an immediate decision upon so grave a question, 
but contented themselves with a presentation of the course of their 
Government, and have quietly waited upon events to justify all 
that they had said, with a hope that Her Majesty’s Government 
would soon come to the conclusion that the same sense of justice, 
the same views of duty under the law of nations which caused it to 
recognize the de facto Government of Texas while yet a superior 
Mexican army was contending for supremacy upon its soil, de 
facto Governments of the South American republics while Spain 
still persisted in claiming to be their sovereign, and the de facto 
Governments of Greece, of Belgium, and Italy, would induce it to 
recognize the Government of the Confederate States of America 
upon the happening of events exhibiting a deep-seated and abiding 
confidence that success will attend their efforts. At all events re- 
construction of the Union is an impossibility. 

The brief history of the past confirms them in this belief. Since 
the organization of the Government of the Confederate States in 
February last, and since Mr. Lincoln assumed the reins of Govern- 
ment in the United States and commenced preparing for an ag- 
gressive policy against the Confederate States, the moral weight of 
their position and cause, aided by the constitutional action and 
policy of the new President and his Cabinet, has caused four 
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other great States—-viz., Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Arkansas, containing about 4,500,000 inhabitants and covering 
an extent of valuable territory equal to that of France and Spain— 
to secede from the late Union and join the Confederate States, 
while the inhabitants of three other powerful States—viz., Mary- 
land, Kentucky, and Missouri—are now agitated by the throes of 
revolution, and a large part of them are rising in arms to resist the 
military despotism which, in the name of the Constitution, has been 
so ruthlessly and in such utter perversion of the provisions of that 
instrument imposed upon them. The undersigned have also suff- 
cient reasons for the belief that even in the northwestern part of 
the State of Illinois a part of the people have proclaimed open 
opposition to Mr. Lincoln’s unconstitutional and despotic Gov- 
ernment, while in several others public assemblies and their Legis- 
latures have condemned the war as subversive of the Constitution. 
In addition to these striking evidences of the increased strength 
of the Confederate States, and of great international weakness and 
division in Mr. Lincoln’s Government, the undersigned can proud- 
ly and confidently point to the unity which exists among the people 
of the eleven Confederate States, with the solitary and unimpor- 
tant exception of the extreme northwest corner of Virginia, lying 
between Ohio and Pennsylvania, and settled almost exclusively by 
Northern emigrants. Whatever difference of opinion may have 
been entertained among the people of the United States as to the 
policy of secession, there was little difference of opinion as to the 
unconstitutional causes which led to it, and after a fair decision 
at the polls by the majority in favor of secession as the means 
of expressing their liberties, the great mass of the people at once 
yielded all objection and are now engaged with their wealth and 
their persons in the most patriotic exertions to uphold their Gov- 
ernment in the course of independence which had been decided 
upon. Whatever tribute of admiration may be yielded for the 
present to the people who submit to Mr. Lincoln’s usurping Gov- 
ernment, for energy displayed in raising and organizing an im- 
mense army for the purpose of imposing the yoke of that Govern- 
ment upon a people who are struggling for the inestimable right 
of governing themselves in order to a preservation of their liber- 
ties, a just and impartial history will award to the people of the 
Confedérate States an unmixed admiration for an effort which, in 
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the space of six months, has thrown off the authority of the 
usurper ; has organized a new Government based upon the princi- 
ple of personal and public liberty; has put that Government in 
operation; has raised, organized, and armed an army sufficient to 
meet and defeat in a fair field, and drive in ignominious flight from 
that field, the myriads of invaders which the reputed first general of 
the age deemed fit to crush what he termed a rebellion. 

The undersigned call your Lordship’s attention to the fact that 
Mr. Lincoln’s Government, though possessed of all the advan- 
tages of a numerous population, of the credit due to a recognized 
Government of long continuance, of the entire navy of the late 
Union, has not been able to retake a single fortification of which 
the Confederate States possessed themselves, but on the contrary 
has been driven out from a mighty fortress upon the Atlantic and 
from several forts on the western frontier by the Confederate 
arms; that it has not been able to advance more than five miles 
into the territory of any of the Confederate States, where there was 
any serious attempt to prevent it, and is in danger of losing three 
great States of the Union by insurrection. Even at sea, upon 
which the Government of Mr. Lincoln possesses undisputed sway, 
it has not been able to make an effectual blockade of a single port 
but those which find an outlet through the mouth of Chesapeake 
Bay, vessels of every class, private and public armed vessels be- 
longing to the Confederate States and traders, having found their 
way in and out of every other port at which the attempt has 
been made. 

In everything that constitutes the material of war, thus far the 
Confederate States have supplied themselves from their own re- 
sources, unaided by that free intercourse with the world which has 
been open to the United States. Men, arms, munitions of war 
of every description, have been supplied in ample abundance to 
defeat all attempts to successfully invade our borders. Money 
has been obtained in the Confederate States in sufficient quantity ; 
every loan that has been put upon the market has been taken at 
and above par; and the undersigned but state the universal im- 
pression and belief of their Government and their fellow-citizens 
in the Confederate States that, no matter what may be the demand 
for means to defend their country against invasion, sufficient re- 
sources of every character, and sufficient patriotism to furnish 
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them, exist within the Confederate States for that purpose. The 
undersigned are aware that an impression has prevailed, even in 
what may be termed well-informed circles in Europe, that the 
slaveholding States are poor, and not able to sustain a prolonged 
conflict with the non-slaveholding States of the North. 

In the opinion of the undersigned this idea is grossly erroneous, 
and considering the importance of a correct understanding of the 
relative resources of the two contending powers, in resolving the 
question of the ability of the South to maintain its position, your 
Lordship will pardon a reference to the statistical tables of 1850, 
the last authentic exposition of the resources of the United States 
which has been published, and which is appended to this com- 
munication. 

The incontestable truths exhibited in that table prove that the 
Confederate States possess the elements of a great and powerful 
nation, capable not only of clothing, feeding, and defending them- 
selves, but also of clothing all the nations of Europe under the 
benign influence of peace and free trade. 

The undersigned are also aware that the antislavery sentiment 
so universally prevalent in England has shrunk from the idea of 
forming friendly public relations with a Government recognizing 
the slavery of a part of the human race. The question of the 
morality of slavery is not for the undersigned to discuss with any 
foreign power. The authors of the American Declaration of In- 
dependence found the African race in the colonies to be slaves, 
both by colonial and English law, and by the law of nations. 

Those great and good men left that fact and the responsibility 
for its existence where they found it; and thus finding that there 
were two distinct 1aces in the colonies—one free and capable of 
maintaining their freedom; the other slave and, in their opinion, 
unfitted to enter upon that contest and to govern themselves—they 
made their famous declaration of freedom for the white race alone. 
They eventually planned and put in operation, in the course of a 
few years, two plans of government, both resting upon that great 
and recognized distinction between the white and black man, and 
perpetuating that distinction as the fundamental law of the Gov- 
ernment they framed, which they declared to be framed for the 
benefit of themselves and their posterity; in their own language, 
“to secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 
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The wisdom of that course is not a matter for discussion with for- 
eign nations. Suffice it to say that thus were the great American 
institutions framed, and thus have they remained unchanged to 
this day. It was from no fear that the slaves would be liberated 
that secession took place. The very party in power has proposed 
to guarantee slavery forever in the States, if the South would 
but remain in the Union. Mr. Lincoln’s message proposes no 
freedom to the slaves, but announces subjection of his owner to 
the will of the Union; in other words, to the will of the North. 
‘Even after the battle of Bull Run, both branches of the Con- 
gress at Washington passed resolutions that the war is only 
waged in order to uphold that (proslavery) Constitution, and 
to enforce the laws (many of them proslavery); and out of 
172 votes in the lower House they received all but two, and 
in the Senate all but one vote. As the army commenced its 
march, the commanding general issued an order that no slaves 
should be received into or allowed to follow the camp. 

The great object of the war, therefore, as now officially an- 
nounced, is not to free the slave, but to keep him in subjection 
to his owner, and to control his labor through the legislative chan- 
nels which the Lincoln Government designs to force upon the 
master. The undersigned therefore submit with confidence that, 
so far as the antislavery sentiment of England is concerned, it 
can have no sympathy with the North. Nay, it will probably be- 
come disgusted with a canting hypocrisy which would enlist those 
sympathies on false pretenses. 7 

The undersigned are, however, not insensible to the surmise that 
the Lincoln Government may, under stress of circumstances, 
change its policvy—a policy based at present more upon a wily view 
of what is to be its effect in rearing up an element in the Confed- 
erate States favorable to a reconstruction of the Union than upon 
any honest desire to uphold a Constitution the main provisions of 
which it has most shamelessly violated. 

But they confidently submit to your Lordship’s consideration, 
that success in producing so abrupt and violent destruction of a 
system of labor, which has reared up so vast a commerce between 
America and the great States of Europe, that it is supposed now 
gives bread to ten millions of the population of those States, which, 
it may be safely assumed, is intimately blended with the basis of 
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the great manufacturing and navigating ‘prosperity that distin- 
guishes the age, and that probably not the least of the elements 
of that prosperity, would be visited with results disastrous to the 
world as well as to the master and slave. 

Resort to servile war has, it is true, as we have heretofore stated, 
not been proclaimed but officially abandoned. It has, however, 
been recommended by persons of influence in the United States, 

. and when all other means shall fail, as the undersigned assure your 
Lordship they will, to bring the Confederate States into subjection 
to the power of Mr. Linco!n’s Government, it is by no means im- 
probable that it may be inaugurated. Whenever it shall be done, 
however, the motive, it is now rendered clear, will not be that high 
philanthropic consideration which undoubtedly beats in the hearts 
of many in England, but the baser feeling of selfish aggrandize- 
ment, not unmixed with a cowardly spirit of revenge. 

The undersigned call your Lordship’s attention to what is now 
so publicly known as a fact, to the great battle of Bull Run, three 
miles in front of Manassas Junction, in which a well-appointed 
army of 55,000 Federal soldiers gave battle to the Confederate 
States Army of inferior force. After nine hours of hard fighting 
the Federalists were defeated and driven from the field in open 
flight, and were pursued by the Confederate States Army to Cen- 
terville, the position of the Federal reserve. 

The enemy lost honor and nearly all the arms and munitions of 
war which had been so industriously gathered together for months 
for an offensive campaign in Virginia, and they did not cease their 
flight until, under cover of a stormy night, they had regained the 
shelter of their intrenchments in front of Washington. 

The Confederate States forces have commenced offensive move- 
ments, and have driven the vaunting hosts of the United States 
behind intrenchments upon the borders of Virginia, and so far 
from threatening the integrity of the territory and the existence 
of the Government of the Confederate States, the Government 
at Washington seems content at present, and will be rejoiced if it 
can maintain a successful defense of its capital and preserve the 
remnants of its defeated and disorganized forces. 

The undersigned would also ask your Lordship’s attention to 
the fact that the cotton-picking season in the cotton-growing 
States of the Confederacy has commenced, The crop bids fair to 
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be at least an average one, and will be prepared for market and be 
delivered by our planters and our merchants, as usual, on the 
wharves of the ports of those States when there shall be a pros- 
pect of the blockade being raised, and not before. As a defensive 
measure, an embargo has been laid by the Government of the 
Confederate States upon the passage of cotton by inland convey- 
ance to the United States. 

To be obtained it must be sought for in the Atlantic and Gulf 
ports of those States. . 

They submit to your Lordship the consideration of the fact 
that the blockade of all the ports of the Confederate States was 
declared to have commenced by the blockading officer off Charles- 
ton, when in truth, at that time and for weeks after, there was 
no pretense of a blockade of the ports of the gulf. 

They further submit for consideration that, since the estab- 
lishment of the blockade, there have been repeated instances 
of vessels breaking it, at Wilmington, Charleston, Savannah, 
Mobile, and New Orleans. It will be for the neutral powers 
whose commerce has been so seriously damaged to determine 
how long such a blockade shall be permitted to interfere with 
that commerce. é 

In closing this communication the undersigned desire to urge 
upon Her Britannic Majesty’s Government the just claim which, 
in their opinion, the Government of the Confederate States has at 
this time to a recognition as a government de facto, whether its 
internal peace or its territory, its population, its great resources 
for both domestic and foreign commerce, and its power to,main- 
tain itself are considered, or whether your Lordship shall take into 
consideration the necessity of commercial relations being estab- 
lished with it with a view to the preservation of vast interests of 
the commerce of England. If, however, in the opinion of Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Government, the Confederate States have 
not yet won a right to a place among the nations of the earth, the 
undersigned can only assure your Lordship that, while such an 
announcement will be received with surprise by the Government 
which they represent, and while that Government is to be left to 
contend for interests which it thinks are as important to commer- 
cial Europe as to itself without even a friendly countenance from 
other nations, its citizens will buckle themselves to the great task 
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before them, with a vigor and determination that will justify the 
undersigned in having pressed the question upon Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Government, and when peace shall have been made, 
their Government will at least feel that it will not be justly re- 
sponsible for the vast quantity of blood which shall have been 
shed, nor for the great and widespread suffering which so pro- 
longed a conflict will have entailed upon millions of the human 
race, both in the Eastern as well as upon the North American 
continent. 
The undersigned have the honor to be, most respectfully, your 
Lordship’s obedient servants, W. L. YANCcey, 
P.” A. Rost, 
A. DupLtey Mann. 
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Notre.—The census of the United States for 1860, now in course of pub- 
lication, will undoubtedly show an increase of at least thirty-three per cent 
of these resources. 

The report published by the Congress of the United States, showing 
their commerce and navigation for the year ending 1860, shows that the 
entire exports for that year were $373,189,274, of which sum the value of 
the exports produced exclusively in the South was $247,542,078, of which 
$208,779,799 were exported through Southern ports, 
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FROM MR. HUNTER, SECRETARY OF STATE. 
No. 9. STATE DEPARTMENT, RicuMonp, VA., August 24, 1861. 
Hon. Wm. L. Yancey, Hon. Pierre A. Rost, Hon, A. Dudley 

Mann, Commissioners, etc. 

GENTLEMEN: I have the honor to send you herewith the usual 
letters of credence and introduction accrediting you to represent 
the Confederate States near the Government of the Queen of 
Spain, together with the necessary commission and passport. I 
have also to inform you that it is the desire of the President that 
Mr. Rost should undertake the duties of this mission, and proceed 
to Madrid as soon as possible. 

I remain, etc., R. M. T. Hunter, Secretary of State. 


INCLOSURE. 


From Mr. Hunter, Secretary of State. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, August 24, 1861. 


Hon. Wm. L. Yancey, Hon. Pierre A. Rost, Hon. A. Dudley 
Mann, etc. 


GENTLEMEN: Deeming it of importance that the Confederate 
States should be represented at the Court of Spain, the President 
has appointed you Special Commissioners to the Government of 
Her Catholic Majesty. Together with this notification of your 
appointment, I send you the usual letters of credence and intro- 
duction accrediting and empowering you to represent the Confed- 
erate States near the Spanish Government. It is the President’s 
desire that you should proceed with all convenient speed to Madrid, 
and enter upon the duties of your mission. 

You will explain to the Government of Spain that, as Commis- 
sioners of the Confederate States, you do not appear as the repre- 
sentatives of revolted provinces seeking to destroy the jurisdiction 
of a constitutional and common Government; nor as the repre- 
sentatives of rebellious subjects, warring against the proper au- 
thority of a lawful sovereign. On the contrary, you stand as the 
representatives of a Confederacy of sovereign States who have 
been withdrawn from their former Union because the covenants 
and conditions of the compact which formed it have been violated 
and disregarded by the other parties to the agreement, 
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They have formed another league of States who, having been 
thus absolved from all obligations to the former Government, have 
constituted a Confederacy of homogeneous materials and interests 
and established a Government which, as they think, gives a better 
promise of domestic tranquillity and of permanent existence. It 
is to maintain this right of self-government that they have taken 
up arms, and not for the purpose of imposing their opinions upon 
others, nor of depriving any other nation of its rights or its prop- 
erty. 

Their example, therefore, affords no encouragement to anar- 
chy or the overthrow of lawful government by revolutionary vio- 
lence; on the contrary they seek only to maintain their right to 
rule themselves and to repel the lawless intrusion of others who 
are endeavoring to destroy that right and to substitute the domin- 
ion of force for the Government of their own choice. 

Neither do the Confederate States, in asking for a recognized 
place among the nations, demand any favors for which they do not 
offer equivalent. Diplomatic relations amongst nations are estab- 
lished mainly for the promotion of human intercourse, and the 
peaceful solution of the difficulties which grow out of that inter- 
course or spring from occasional conflict of interests. The advan- 
tages of such intercourse are mutual, and all nations have an in- 
terest in the general well-being of human society which is thus 
promoted. It is to take our part in this interchange of mutual 
good offices, to give as well as to receive, that we seek our recog- 
nition as a separate and independent people by the nations of the 
earth, together with the establishment of such diplomatic rela- 
tions as may conduce to the proper regulations of our intercourse 
with the rest of the world. We do not ask for material aid or 
assistance in the work of establishing our national independence. 
We have never doubted our ability to defend and maintain our 
separate existence. If we entered upon our present struggle with- 
out fears for the ultimate result, the events of the war have not 
been such as to diminish that confidence. The impossibility of 
their subjugating us has been proved by the general results of the 
war. | 

At Manassas, in Virginia, and more recently at Springfield, in 
Missouri, the Federal forces were utterly routed with great loss of 
life, prisoners, and the munitions of war. The little foothold 
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which the United States ever had upon soil of the Confederates 
is being daily diminished; and it would seem now to be evident 
that a further continuance of hostilities on their part can lead to 
nothing but a useless effusion of human blood and a wanton waste 
of the means of human happiness. Under such circumstances it 
may become a matter of proper consideration with other nations 
whether they should not use their influence for the purposes of 
peace by a speedy recognition of the independence of the Confed- 
erate States of America. The vast moral power of such an act 
would go far toward putting an end to hostilities and restoring to 
the world a commerce and intercourse from whose further sus- 
pension it cannot but suffer much loss. 

These views are presented to Spain the more freely, as the Pres- 
ident is especially desirous to establish and maintain the most 
friendly and intimate relations with that Government. Of all the 
great powers of Europe, Spain alone is interested, through her col- 
onies, in the same social system which pervades the Confederate 
States. The close proximity of these colonies to our shores, and 
the great mutual dependence of social and commercial interests 
between them and our own States, seem to invite a close and inti- 
mate alliance between the two countries. The Confederate States 
therefore can never find any cause for jealousy or regret in the 
steady growth of the power and resources of Spain. If a party 
was found in these States during their connection with the former 
Union who desired the acquisition of Cuba, it was for the pur- 
pose of establishing something like a balance of power in a Gov- 
ernment from whose dominant majority they feared oppression 
and injury. Standing as they now do separated from that Union, 
they are relieved from all such fears, and can no longer be influ- 
enced by such inducements. Composed as they now are of slave- 
holding States alone, they can fear nothing from their own Goy- 
ernment on this question, nor would they desire to diminish the 
proslavery interests of the great European nations. On the con- 
trary they would observe with pleasure the growth in power and 
influence of a State bound to them by this tie of a great common 
interest, and they would earnestly desire to see the nations thus 
bound together armed with the means to protect their common 
social system. 

If, on the other hand, it were possible that the slaveholding 
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States could be forced or cajoled into another Union with the 
nonslaveholding States, the case would be far different. The 
nonslaveholding States, being now assured in their strength, 
would feel it to their interest to annex the Spanish colonies, and 
with a power so formidable as that which they would then wield 
they would probably become more troublesome neighbors to 
those colonies. 

Of all the nations of the earth, it would seem to the President 
that there is none so deeply interested as Spain in the speedy 
recognition and permanent maintenance of the independence of 
the Confederate States of America. Uniting as these States do 
nearly all the varieties of climate and productions of the temper- 
ate zone to those of a semitropical character, covering soil’ and 
embracing advantages enough to become a great empire at no 
distant day, and so organized socially and physically as to promise 
friendship and sympathy with Spain for a long time to come, it 
may be worthy of consideration whether that power would not 
be justified even in running some risk to consummate an event 
which would probably prove so advantageous to itself. To sum 
up the whole, it would seem to be a question with Spain, whether 
she will assist in building up a great friendly power, or indirectly 
favor the establishment of a rival of perhaps still greater strength, 
and one which could not fail to become formidable to her in the 
future. The case will be deemed still stronger for us when it is 
remembered that we ask for nothing which could expose Spain 
to the least risk, but seek only for the moral influence of an act 
which would seem to be alike due to the circumstances under which 
we appear before the world, to the justice of our cause, and to the 
future prosperity of Spain herself. If there should be any ex- 
pectation on the part of the Government of Spain of the subjuga- 
tioh of the slaveholding by the nonslaveholding States, or of a 
reconstruction of the Union between the two, you will say to 
them that such speculations are utterly fallacious. The Confed- 
erate States mean to maintain their independence and separate 
existence as a Confederacy, or else to take all the consequences of 
a failure. 

It is for the nations of the earth to consider whether such people 
animated by such sentiments can ever be subdued, and whether 
their capacity for self-defense has not already been so developed as 
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to make it just and proper in them to use the moral power of an 
act of recognition of our independence to check the further waste 
and disaster of such a war as that in which we are now engaged. 

That this question of recognition is one of time, the President 
does not entertain a doubt; and if so, the longer the decision is 
delayed the greater will be the amount of unnecessary suffering in 
a war so uselessly protracted. 

If you succeed in establishing official relations with the Spanish 
Government, you will propose to negotiate a treaty of friendship, 
commerce, and navigation, for which purpose full powers are here- 
with furnished to you. The principal aim of the Confederate 
States in their policy toward foreign Governments is peace and 
commerce. It will be their constant care to employ every means 
consistent with honor to preserve the one and extend the other. 
Their tariff system levying import duties for mere revenue pur- 
poses, and so moderate as to closely approximate free trade, ren- 
ders their markets peculiarly accessible to the productions of the 
Spanish West Indies. Their whole seacoast has been thrown 
open for free competition to the vessels of the world, which are 
invited to their shores by the rich employment afforded in the 
transportation of their great staples. 

The Confederate States of America thus occupy a position which 
should attract the friendship of the other nations of the world. 

I remain, etc., R. M. T. Hunter, Secretary of State. 


FROM MR. BROWNE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE. 
No. 8. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, VA., August 24, 1861. 


Hon. Wm. L. Yancey, Hon. Pierre A. Rost, Hon. A. Dudley 
Mann, etc. 


GENTLEMEN: I am directed by the Secretary of State to trans- 
mit to you the inclosed reports to the Secretary of the Treasury by 
the collectors of customs at the ports of Charleston, Savannah, 
Wilmington, and Pensacola, showing the number, names, national- 
ities, and destination of the vessels which have entered and cleared 
from those ports since the President of the United States declared 
them to be blockaded. These reports, you will perceive, fur- 
nish conclusive evidence that the blockade of the coast of the Con- 
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federate States is nominal, not real, that it is in contravention of 
the now universally accepted law of nations in relation to blockade, 
and that every seizure made under it and every hindrance offered 
to foreign vessels bound to or from those ports is illegal and void. 

You are instructed to communicate the facts contained in these 
reports to the Government to which you are accredited, and, if 
required, to furnish them with copies. I am further directed to 
transmit you a copy (marked B) of resolutions adopted by the 
Congress, and approved by the President on the 13th instant, de- 
fining the position of the Confederate States in respect to certain 
points of maritime law. 

I remain, etc., 

Wo. M. Browne, Assistant Secretary of State. 


FROM MR. BROWNE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, VA., September 3, 1861. 
J. A. Quinterro, Esq. 

Sir: The report of your recent mission to the Governor of New 
Leon and the accompanying papers have received the entire ap- 
proval of this Department, and it affords me pleasure to inform 
you that the President, appreciating the skill, prudence, and ability 
which you displayed in the discharge of your duty, has appointed 
you confidential agent of this Government in northeastern Mex- 
ico, to reside at Monterey. 

You will receive your commission as such and a letter from 
the Secretary of State to His Excellency, Governor Vidaurri. It 
is the desire of the President that you should proceed to Monterey 
with all convenient dispatch, and place yourself in confidential 
communication with the Governor of New Leon, in response to 
whose expressed wish, that a confidential agent of this Govern- 
ment should be appointed to reside at Monterey, the President has 
commissioned you to act in that capacity. You will assure His 
Excellency that the President cordially reciprocates his expressions 
of friendship and good will toward the Confederate States, and 
that it is the President’s earnest desire and purpose to cherish and 
maintain relations of amity and good neighborhood between the 
Government and people of the two countries. 
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The President is much gratified to learn from so high an au- 
thority as Governor Vidaurri that the people of New Leon and 
the adjacent provinces of northern Mexico are animated by such 
friendly feelings toward the Confederate States as those described 
by the Governor in his conversation with you. It is manifestly 
to the interest of both people that intimate social and commercial 
relations should subsist between them, and the President will use 
his best effort to preserve this promising condition of things. The 
President is of opinion, however, that it would be imprudent . 
and impolitic in the interest of both parties to take any steps at 
present in regard to the proposition made by Governor Vidaurri 
in his confidential communications with you in reference to the 
future political relations of the Confederate States with the north- 
ern provinces of Mexico. He may be assured, however, that the 
Government of the Confederate States feels a deep sympathy with 
all people struggling to secure for themselves the blessings of 
self-government, and is, therefore, much interested in the cause 
and progress of these provinces. It will be one of the principal 
objects of your mission to collect and transmit accurate and mi- 
nute information with regard to those provinces, the amount of the 
population of each, divided into races and classes, the superficial 
area of the several provinces, their products, mineral resources, 
&c., the amount and value of their exports and imports, the state 
and extent of their manufactures, and the general condition of the 
people in a social, political, and commercial point of view. You 
will immediately inquire and report to this Department whether 
the Mexican Government has, as it is reported, given permission 
to the United States to transport troops and munitions of war 
across Mexican territory for the purpose of attacking the Confed- 
erate States. 

You will avail yourself of the good offices of Governor Vidaurri 
to obtain the most authentic information on this subject; and if it 
should prove that the Federal Government of Mexico has given 
any such permission, you will express the confident hope enter- 
tained by this Government that Governor Vidaurri will use his 
power and influence to prevent the commission of so flagrant a 
violation of the neutrality of Mexico, and the disastrous conse- 
quences which must necessarily ensue. 

Your prompt attention is especially requested to the most dili- 
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gent inquiry as to the possibility of purchasing small arms, pow- 
der, lead, sulphur, saltpeter, and all other articles necessary for the 
Army of the Confederate States. If Governor Vidaurri could be 
induced io sell to this Government a half or any considerable por- 
tion of the arms in his possession, his doing so would be regarded 
as the most signal and valuable proof of his friendship for the 
Confederate Government and people. But if he should judge it 
to be inconsistent with his duty to dispose of any of the arms at 
his command, you will solicit his aid and advice to discover if arms 
can be obtained from private individuals in New Leon or any other 
of the adjacent friendly provinces. 

You mentioned in your verbal report to this Department that 
you were confident that arms and all other things required by the 
Government of the Confederate States could be safely imported at 
Matamoras, consigned to citizens of New Leon, and that the neces- 
sary papers to exempt the vessels carrying the goods from seizure 
by the cruisers of the United States would be granted or pro- 
cured by Governor Vidaurri. Should your hope be well-founded, 
and should the Governor consent to lend us aid in that particular, 
he would be entitled to our sincere gratitude. 

In your report of the roth of August, in reference to the pur- 
chase of powder, lead, etc., you state that any quantity of lead 
and powder can be obtained at Monterey—the former at $10.50 
per cargo of 300 lbs., or $12.87% per cargo if delivered at Roma, 
in Texas, and the latter at “a moderate price.” You are hereby 
authorized to contract for 500 tons of lead, to be delivered at 
Roma, Tex., $12.87% per cargo, and for 200,000 lbs. of powder, to 
be delivered at the same place at — per Ib. Herewith you will 
find the order in detail from the War Department. You will com- 
municate to this Department, as often as occasion will permit, all 
the information you can acquire which in your judgment would 
be useful to this Government, and you will devote special pains 
to the acquisition of intelligence in relation to the purchase of those 
articles which may be needed for the use of our Army. You state 
in your report of August 22d that saltpeter in natural formation 
s found near the Rio Grande, opposite Eagle Pass. You will 
take especial pains to obtain the best information on this mat- 
ter—how the saltpeter can be made available for use in the Con- 
federate States, in what quantities, how soon, and at what price— 
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and lose no time in communicating the information to this De- 
partment. 

You will also, while en route to Monterey, inform yourself as 
to the best and most speedy means of transportation for such 
articles as you may purchase to the nearest point of railroad or 
water communication in the Confederate States, and acquaint this 
Department with the results of your inquiries. You will remain 
at Monterey until otherwise instructed by this Department, and 
avail yourself generally of the facilities which your relations with 
the authorities at Monterey will afford you for rendering valuable 
service to this Government. Your mission being necessarily one 
of a secret and confidential nature, you will declare your official 
character only to Governor Vidaurri and such other persons as 
you may deem it prudent to acquaint with the fact. A careful re- 
gard to this prudential course is demanded alike by consideration 
for Governor Vidaurri’s position and the interests of the mission 
with which you are interested. 

Your salary is fixed at $200 per month, commencing from this 
date. Herewith you will receive drafts on New Orleans for $500 
on account of salary, and $250 as allowance of expenses for travel 
from this city to Monterey. 

I remain, sir, yours respectfully, 

Wm. M. Browne, Assistant Secretary of State. 


INCLOSURE, 
From Mr. Hunter, Secretary of State. 


CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, September 3, 1861. 


To His Excellency, Santiago Vidaurri, Governor of New Leon and 
Coahuila, ete. 


Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your Excel- 
lency’s communication of the 1st of July, addressed to my pred- 
ecessor in office, and to express to you the satisfaction with which 
your assurances of friendship have been received by the Govern- 
ment of the Confederate States. Those assurances and the steps | 
which you have taken to insure the maintenance of peace and 
amicable relations between your people and ours fully justify the 
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high estimate which is entertained in this country of your enlight- 
ened ability and sense of justice. The Government of the Con- 
federate States is animated by an earnest desire to cultivate the 
most intimate and amicable intercourse between our people and 
our Mexican neighbors, and to promote between them those com- 
mercial relations which conduce so beneficially to their mutual 
welfare. 

This letter will be handed to your Excellency by Mr. J. A. 
Quinterro, by whose ability and discretion you are already favor- 
_ably impressed, and in whom this Government places entire con- 
fidence. He is instructed to reside at Monterey as the confidential 
agent of this Government, for purposes which he will fully ex- 
plain to your Excellency in person. I avail myself of this occa- 
sion to assure you of my distinguished consideration. 

Tam, sir, etc., R. M. T. Hunter, Secretary of State. 


FROM BOSWELL BACH. 


New Or eans, September 19, 1861. 


His Excellency, Jefferson Davis, President of the Confederate 
States of America. 


Sir: I had the honor of sending you, as I thought, an important 
dispatch yesterday, giving you certain information communicated 
to me by Don Juan de Callijon, the Spanish Consul at this place. 
The information which, although confidential, he permitted me 
to telegraph your Excellency was received by letter yesterday 
from the Spanish Minister at Washington, with orders to clear 
all vessels under the Confederate flag to the different Spanish 
ports. This letter I have seen. Don Juan de Callijon tells me 
that the Spanish Minister at Washington expects to receive his 
passports from the Federal Government. 

The Consul, aware of my writing to you, unassumingly inti- 
mated to me that a letter of acknowledgment, written by your 
Excellency and addressed to Don Francisco Serrano, Captain 
General of Cuba, for the friendly stand that gentleman has taken 
on behalf of the Southern Confederacy, would be highly valued 
and appreciated. The appointment of Commissioners to the Court 
of Spain would also be gratifying to his Government. 
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I further learn that a gentleman, a Mr. Chatard, who left 
Havana on the 24th July, will be here in a day or two to proceed to 
Richmond with a verbal message to you from the Captain General. 
Mr. Lavendan, to whom I gave a letter of introduction to you, has 
done our cause a great deal of good, and, I understand, is getting, 
and has now on hand, a large quantity of arms and accouter- 
ments. 

Your Excellency must be aware of the friendly disposition to 
our cause of the Captain General, but, for fear of some accident 
to this letter, I omit a detailed statement. Knowing, however, 
the difficulties you labor under in receiving important news from 
Washington, I took the liberty of telegraphing you yesterday on 
the subject. 

Your Excellency is aware of the necessity of appointing imme- 
diately a commercial agent or consul at Havana, so that our ves- 
sels can be cleared from Cuba without hindrance to other foreign 
ports; and, as it may be very difficult to send a suitable person at 
present from the Confederate States, I would suggest to Your Ex- 
cellency the name of my son-in-law, Mr. Henry de Butts Norris, 
who resides in Havana. Mr. Norris is a Virginian by birth 
(Salem, Fauquier County), a true Southern man of unblemished 
cnaracter and well-educated; speaks the Spanish language well, 
and is popular with the Spanish officials. He was once general 
superintendent of the New Orleans, Jackson, and G. W. R. R.; 
but, being employed by the Spanish Government to build a rail- 
road in Cuba, he resigned his position in New Orleans. He is 
well known to Mr. B. M. Bradford and I believe to Mr. Wirt 
Adams, as well as to many other prominent gentlemen in Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana. 

Hoping that the Almighty God may bless you and give you 
health and strength, which are my daily prayers for the sake of 
our country and for your kind family, I remain, Your Excellency, 
your true and most obedient servant, 

BoswELt BAcu. 


P. S.—-Letters sent to me to be forwarded to Havana will reach 
their destination. 
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; FROM MR. HUNTER, SECRETARY OF STATE. 
No. 10. 


STATE DEPARTMENT, RicHMonp, Va., September 23, 1861. 
Hon. Wm. L. Yancey. 


_ S$1r: I have been informed by Mr. Williams, late U. S. Minister 
to Constantinople, that he was requested by you to intimate to the 
President your desire to be relieved from your duties as Commis- 
sioner of the Confederate States and to return to this country. 
The Hon, L. P. Walker also stated that he had no doubt that Mr. 
Williams had correctly represented your wishes. Mr. Williams 
further said that you would have sent by him an official applica- 
tion for your recall, had he not been unable, from the necessity 
of visiting Washington, to carry dispatches of any sort from your 
Commission, and that you desire him to represent that fact to 
this Department. I have communicated your request to the Pres- 
ident, and he desires me to say to you that if you are still desirous 
to return home he accepts your resignation, with regret; but if 
anything has occurred to change your determination since Mr. 
Williams left Europe, he desires that you shall continue in the 
diplomatic service of the Government and give your country the 
benefit of your ability and experience. 

I have the honor to be, etc., 
R. M. T. Hunter, Secretary of State. 


FROM MR. HUNTER, SECRETARY OF STATE. 
Now It. 


STATE DEPARTMENT, RICHMOND, VA., September 23, 1861. 
Hon. A. Dudley Mann, etc. 

Sir: The President having resolved at the request of Congress 
to disunite the Commission of the Confederate States now in 
Europe and to send separate Commissioners to the principal Gov- 
ernments on that continent, I have the honor to inform you that 
it is the President’s desire that you should represent the Confed- 
erate States in Belgium, to the Government of which country you 
already have letters of credence and introduction. The instruc- 
tions which you received on your departure from Montgomery you 
will follow so far as practicable during your residence at Brussels. 
I have further to inform you that the President has appointed the 
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Hon. James M. Mason, of Virginia, Commissioner to Great Brit- 
ain. On his arrival in London he will confer freely with you on the 
subject of his mission, and I am confident that you will give him 
the benefit of your advice and experience in relation thereto. 
I have the honor, etc., 
R. M. T. Hunter, Secretary of State. 


FROM MR. HUNTER, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, September 23, 1861. 
Hon. James M. Mason, etc. 


Sir: The President desires that you should proceed to London 
with as little delay as possible, and place yourself, as soon as you 
may be able to do so, in communication with the Government. 
The events which have occurred since our Commissioners had 
their first interview with Lord John Russell have placed our 
claims to recognition in a much stronger point of view. But 
in presenting the case once more to the British Government you 
ought again to explain the true position in which we appear before 
the world. We are not to be viewed as revolted provinces or 
rebellious subjects seeking to overthrow the lawful authority of 
a common sovereign. Neither are we warring for rights of a 
doubtful character or such as are to be ascertained only by im- 
plication. On the contrary, the Union from which we have with- 
drawn was founded upon the express stipulations of a written 
instrument which established a Government whose powers were 
to be exercised for certain declared purposes and restricted within 
well-defined limits. When a sectional and dominant majority 
persistently violated the covenants and conditions of that com- 
pact, those States whose safety and well-being depended upon the 
performance of these covenants were justly absolved from all 
moral obligation to remain in such a Union. And when the 
Government of that Union, instead of affording protection to their 
social system, itself threatened not merely to disturb the peace 
and security of its people, but also to destroy their social system, 
the States thus menaced owed it to themselves and their poster- 
ity to withdraw immediately from a Union whose very bond pre- 
vented them ‘from defending themselves against such dangers. 
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Such were the causes which led the Confederate States to form a 
new Union to be composed of more homogeneous materials and 
interests. Experience has demonstrated to them that a Union of 
two different and hostile social systems under a Government in: 
which one of them wielded nearly all the power was not only 
ill-assorted but dangerous in the extreme to the weaker section, 
‘whose scheme of society was thus unprotected. Prompted by 
these teachings, eleven sovereign States bound together by the tie 
of a common social system and by the sympathies of identical in- 
terests have instituted a new Confederacy and a new Government, 
which they justly hope will be more harmonizing in its operation 
and more permanent in its existence. In forming this Govern- 
ment they seek to preserve their oid institutions, and to pursue 
through their new organic law the very ends and purposes for 
which, as they believe, the first was formed: It was because a 
revolution was sought to be made in the spirit and ends of the 
organic law of their first Union, by a dominant and sectional ma- 
jority operating through the machinery of a Government which 
was in their hands and placed there for different purposes, that 
the Confederate States withdrew themselves from the jurisdiction 
of such a Government and established another for themselves. 
Their example, therefore, furnishes no precedent for the over- 
throw of the lawful authority of a regular government by revo- 
lutionary violence, nor does it encourage a resort to fractious 
tumult and civil war by irresponsible bodies of men. On the 
contrary, their Union has been formed through the regular action 
of the sovereign States composing the Confederacy; and it has 
established a Government competent for the discharge of all its 
civil functions and entirely responsible both in war and peace for 
all its actions. Nor has that Government shown itself unmindful 
of the obligation which the people incurred whilst their States 
were members of the former Union. On the contrary, one of 
their first acts was to send Commissioners to the Government 
at Washington to adjust amicably all subjects of difference and 
to provide for a peaceable separation and a fair satisfaction of the 
mutual claims of the two Confederacies. These Commissioners 
were not received, and all offers for a peaceful accommodation 
were contemptuously rejected. The authority of our Govein- 
ment itself was denied, its people denounced as rebels, and a war 
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was waged against them, which, if carried on in the spirit in 
which it was proclaimed, must be the most sanguinary and bar- 
barous which has been known for centuries among civilized peo- 
ple. The Confederate States have thus been forced to take up 
arms in defense of their right to self-government, and in the 
name of that sacred right they have appealed to the nations of the 
earth, not for material aid or alliances offensive and defensive, but 
for the moral might which they would derive from holding a 
recognized place as a free and independent people. In asking for 
this they feel that they will not receive more than they will give 
in return; and they offer, as they think, a full equivalent for any 
favor that may thus be granted them. Diplomatic relations are 
established mainly to protect human intercourse and to adjust 
peaceably the differences which spring from such intercourse or 
arise out of the conflicting interests of society. The advantages 
of such an intercourse are mutual, and in general as between na- 
tions any one of them receives as much as it gives, to say nothing 
of the well-being of human society, which is promoted by placing 
its relations under the protection and restraints of public law. 
It would seem, then, that a new Confederacy asking to establish 
diplomatic relations with the world ought not to be required to 
do more than present itself through a Government competent 
to discharge its civil functions, and strong enough to be respon- 
sible for its actions to the other nations of the earth. 

After this is shown, the great interests of peace and the general 
good of society would seem to require that a speedy recognition 
should follow. It cannot be difficult to show in our case a strict 
compliance with these, the just conditions of our recognition as 
an independent people. If we were pleading for favors, we might 
ask and find more than one precedent in British history for grant- 
ing the request:that we be recognized for the sake of-that sacred 
right of self-government for which we are this day in arms, and 
which we have been taught to prize by the teachings, the tradi- 
tions, and the example of the race from which we have sprung. 
But we do not place ourselves before the bar of nations to ask for 
favors; we seek for what we believe to be justice not only to our- 
selves, but justice to the great interests of peace and humanity. 
If the recognition of our independence must finally come, and if 
it be only a work of time, it seems to be the duty of the nations 
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of the earth to throw the moral weight of their recognition into 
the scale of peace as soon as possible; for to delay will only 
be to prolong unnecessarily the suffering of the war. If then 
our Government can be shown to be such as has been here de- 
scribed, we shall place ourselves in the position of a people who 
are entitled to a recognition of their independence. The physical 
and moral elements of our Confederacy, its great but undeveloped 
capacities, and its developed strength, as proved by the history of 
the conflict in which we are now engaged, ought to satisfy the 
world of the responsible character of the Government of the Con- 
federate States. 

The eleven States now confederated together cover 733,144 
square miles of territory, and embrace 9,244,000 people. This ter- 
ritory, large enough to become the seat of an immense power, 
embraces not only all the best varieties of climate and production 
known to the temperate zone, but also the great staples of cotton, 
tobacco, sugar, and rice. It teems with the resources, both moral 
and physical, of a great empire, and nothing is wanted but time 
and peace for their development. To these States there will 
probably be added hereafter Maryland, Missouri, and Kentucky, 
whose interests and sympathies must bind them to the South. 
If these are added, the Confederate States will embrace 850,000 
square miles of territory and twelve and a half millions of people, 
to say nothing of the once common territories west of these States 
which will probably fall into the new Confederacy. Is it to be 
supposed that such a people with such resources can be subdued 
in a war when subjugation is to be followed by such consequences 
as would result from their conquest? If such a supposition pre- 
vails anywhere, it can find no countenance in the history of the 
contest in which we are now engaged. In the commencement 
of this struggle our enemies had in their possession the machinery 
of the old Government. The naval and, for the most part, the 
military establishments were in their hands. They had, too, most 
of the accumulated capital, and nearly all the manufactories of 
arms, ordnance, and of the necessaries of life. They had all 
the means of striking us hard blows before we could be ready 
to return them. And yet in the face of all this we have instituted 
a Government and placed more than 200,000 men in the field with 
an adequate staff commissariat. A still larger number of men 
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are ready to take the field if it should become necessary, and ex- 
perience has shown that the only limit to the disposition of the 
people to give what may be required for the war is to be found 
in the ability. 

The enemy, with greatly superior neha have been routed in 
pitched battles at Bethel and at Manassas (in Virginia), and their 
recent defeat at Springfield, Mo., was almost as signal as that 
of Manassas.. The comparatively little foothold which they have 
had in the Confederate States is gradually being lost, and after 
six months of war, in which they employed their best resources, 
it may be truly said they are much farther from the conquest of 
the Southern States than they seemed to be when the struggle 
commenced. The Union feeling supposed to exist largely in 
the South, and which was known to us to be imaginary, is now 
shown in its true light to all mankind. Never were any people 
more united than are those of the Confederate States in their 
purpose to maintain their independence at any cost of life and 
treasure, nor is there a party to be found anywhere in these 
States which professes a desire for a reunion with the United 
States. ; 

Nothing could prove this unanimity of feeling more strongly 
than the fact that this immense army may be said to have taken 
the field spontaneously, and faster almost than the Government 
could provide for its organization and equipment. But the volun- 
tary contributions of the people supplied all deficiencies until the 
Government could come to their assistance, as it has done with 
the necessary military establishments. 

And what is perhaps equally remarkable, it may be said with 
truth that there has been no judicial execution for a political 
offense during the whole of the war, and, so far as military of- 
fensés are concerned, our prisons would be empty if it were not 
for a few captured spies. Under these circumstances it would 
seem that the time has arrived when it would be proper in the 
Government of Great Britain to recognize our independence. If 
it be obvious that the Confederate States cannot be conquered in 
this struggle, then the sooner the strife be ended the better for 
the cause of peace and the interests of mankind. Under such 
circumstances, to fail to throw the great moral influence of such a 
recognition into the scale of peace, when this may be done without 
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risk or danger, may be to share in the responsibility for the longer 
continuance of an unnecessary war. This is a consideration 
which ought, perhaps, to have some weight with a nation which 
leads so largely as does that of Great Britain in the progress 
of Christian civilization. That the British people have a deep 
political and commercial interest in the establishment of the in- 
dependence of the Confederate States must be obvious to all. 
Their real interest in that event is only a little less than our own. 
The great question of cotton supply, which has occupied their 
attention so justly and so anxiously for some years past, will then 
be satisfactorily settled. Whilst the main source of cotton pro- 
duction was in the hands of such a power as that of the United 
States, and controlled by those who were disposed to use that 
control to acquire the supremacy in navigation, commerce, and 
manufactures over all rivals, there was just cause for anxiety on 
the part of nations who were largely dependent upon the source of 
supply for the raw material of important manufactures. But — 
the case will be far different when peace is assured and the 
independence of the Confederate States is acknowledged. With- 
in these States must be found for years to come the great source 
of cotton supply. So favorable a combination of soil, climate, and 
labor is nowhere else to be found. Their capacity for increased 
production has so far kept pace with the increased demand, and 
in time of peace it promises to do so for a long while tocome. In 
the question of the supply of this: great staple there is a world- 
wide interest; and if the nations of the earth could choose for 
themselves a single depository for such an interest, perhaps none 
could be found to act so impartially in that capacity as the Confed- 
eracy of Southern States. 

Their great interest is, and will be for a long time to come, 
inthe production and exportation of the important staples so 
much sought by the rest of the world. 

It would be long before they would become the rivals of those 
who are largely concerned in navigation, manufactures, and com- 
merce. On the contrary, these interests would make them val- 
uable customers and bind them to the policy of free trade. Their 
early legislation, which has thrown open their navigation, foreign 
and coasting, to the free competition of all nations, and which has 
imposed the lowest duties on imports consistent with their neces- 
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sary revenue wants, proves the natural tendency of their commer- 
cial policy. Under such circumstances the supply of cotton to 
Great Britain would be as abundant, as cheap, and as certain as 
if these States were themselves her colonies. 

The establishment of such an empire, committed as it would be 
to the policy of free trade by its interests and traditions, would 
seem to be a matter of primary importance to the progress of 
human industry and the great causes of human civilization. It 
would be of the deepest interest to such a Government to preserve 
peace and to improve its opportunities for the pursuit of the 
useful arts. The residue of the world would find here, too, 
sources of supply of more than the great staples in which manu- 
factures and commerce are most deeply interested, and these 
sources would probably prove to be not only constant, as being 
little likely to be troubled by the chances of war, but also of easy 
access to all who might desire to resort to them. In presenting 
the great importance of this question to the Government of Great 
Britain in its connection with their material interests, you will not 
omit its bearing upon the future political relations between the 
Old and the New World. 

With a balance of power established between the great Con- 
federacies of the North American Continent, the fears of a dis- 
turbance of the peace of the world from the desire for the 
annexation of contiguous territory on the part of a vast and 
overshadowing political and military organization will be dissi- 
pated. Under the former Union the slaveholding States had an 
interest in the acquisition of territory suitable to their institutions, 
in order to establish a balance of power within the Government 
for their own protection. This reason no longer exists, as the 
Confederate States have sought that protection by a separation 
from the Union in which their rights were endangered. It is 
manifest, from the nature of its interests, that the Southern 
Confederacy, in entering as a new member in the family of , 
nations, would exercise not a disturbing but a harmonizing influ- 
ence on human society; for it would not only desire peace itself, 
but to some extent become a bond of peace amongst others. 

In offering these views to the Government of Great Britain you 
will be able to say, with truth, that you present a case precisely 
and entirely within the principles upon which it has acted since 
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1821, principles so well stated by Lord John Russell in his dis- 
patches upon the Italian question that they cannot be better defined 
than in his own words. In his letter to Lord Cowley of the 15th 
November, 1859, after adverting to the action of Great Britain 
in 1821 in regard to the declaration of the Congresses of Trappan 
and Laibach, in 1823 in regard to the Congress of Verona, and 
in 1825, 1827, and 1830 in the cases of the South American Re- 
publics, of Greece, and of Belgium, he says: “Thus in these 
five instances the policy of Great Britain appears to have been 
directed by a consistent principle. She uniformly withheld her 
consent to acts of intervention by force to alter the internal gov- 
ernment of other nations; she uniformly gave her countenance, 
and if necessary her aid, to consolidate the de facto governments 
which arose in Europe or America.” To recognize the Confed- 
erate States as an independent power would be to give her counte- 
nance to consolidate a de facto government in America which is 
already supported by a force strong enough to defend it against 
all probable assaults. To withhold that recognition would cer- 
tainly encourage the armed intervention of a government now 
foreign to us for the purpose of altering the internal Government 
of the Confederate States of America. In his letter of December 
3d, 1859, to Lord A. Loftus, in regard to the controversy between 
Austria and her provinces, he says: ‘We, at least, are convinced 
that an authority restored by force of arms, maintained by force 
of arms, constantly opposed by the national wishes, would afford 
no solid and durable basis for the pacification and welfare of 
Italy.” Is not this sentiment still more applicable to the contest 
now being waged betwcen the United States and the Confederate 
States? Again, in his dispatch of November 26th, 1859, to Earl 
Cowley, he declared that “It would be an invidious task to discuss 
the reasons which, in the view of the people of central Italy, justi- 
fied their acts. It will be sufficient to say that, since the peace 
of 1815, Her Majesty’s predecessors have recognized the separa- 
tion of the Spanish colonies in South America from Spain, of 
Greece from the dominion of the Sultan, and of Belgium from 
Holland. In the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, the rea- 
sons adduced in favor of these separations were not stronger than 
those which have been alleged at Florence, Parma, Modena, and 
Bologna in justification of the course the people of the States have 
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pursued.” Were the reasons “alleged” in the States of Florence, 
Parma, Modena, and Bologna, whose people are thus assumed to 
be judges in a matter so nearly touching their happiness as their 
internal government, at all stronger than those “alleged” by the 
people of the eleven sovereign States now confederated together, 
for withdrawing from a Union formed by a voluntary compact 
upon conditions which were persistently violated, and with cove- 
nants essential to their domestic repose openly threatened to be 
broken? But appended to this letter of instructions you will find 
more extended extracts from the letters here referred to, for your 
special reference. There is yet another question of great prac- 
tical importance to us and to the world, which you will present on 
the first proper occasion to Her Britannic Majesty’s Government. 
It was declared by the five great powers at the conference of 
Paris that “blockades to be binding must’ be effectual,” a principle 
long since sanctioned by leading publicists, and now acknowledged 
by nearly all civilized nations. 

You will be furnished with abundant evidence of the fact that 
the blockade of the coasts of the Confederate States has not been 
effectual, or of such a character as to be binding according to the 
declaration of the conference at Paris. Such being the case, it 
may perhaps be fairly urged that the five great powers owe it to 
their consistency, and to the world, to make good a declaration 

‘thus solemnly made. Propositions of such gravity and emanating 
from sources so high may fairly be considered as affecting the 
general business relations of human society, and as controlling 
in a great degree the calculations and arrangements of nations so 
far as they are concerned in the rules thus laid down. Men have 
a right to presume that a law thus proclaimed will be universally 
maintained by those who have the power to do so, and who have 
taken it upon themselves to watch over its execution; nor will 
any suppose that particular States or cases would be exempted 
from its operation under the influence of partiality or favor. If, 
therefore, we can prove the blockade to have been ineffectual, we 
perhaps have a right to expect that the nations assenting to this 
declaration of the Conference of Paris will not consider it to be 
binding. 

We are fortified in this expectation not only by their own dec- 
larations but by the nature of the interests affected by the block- 
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ade. So far, at least, it has proved that the only certain and suffi- 
cient source of cotton supply has been found in the Confederate 
States. 

It is probable that there are more people without than within the 
Confederate States who derive their means of living from the 
various uses which are made of this important staple. 

A war, therefore, which shuts up this great source of supply 
from the general uses of mankind is directed as much against 
those who transport and manufacture cotton as against those who 
produce the raw material. Innocent parties who are thus affected 
insist that a right whose exercise operates so unfavorably on them 
shall be used only within the strictest limits of public law. Would 
it not be a movement more in consonance with the spirit of the 
age to insist that, amongst the many efficient means of waging 
war, this one should be excepted in defense to the general inter- 
ests of mankind, so many of whom depend for their means of 
living upon a ready and easy access to the greatest and cheapest 
cotton market in the world? 

If for the general benefit of commerce some of its great routes 
have been neutralized so as to be unaffected by the chances of 
war, might not another interest of a greater and more world-wide 
importance claim at least so much consideration as to demand the 
benefit of every presumption in favor of its protection against 
all the chances of war, save those which arise under the strictest 
rules of publiclaw? This is a question of almost as much interest 
to the world at large as it is to the Confederate States. 

No belligerent can claim the right thus to injure innocent parties 
by such a blockade except to the extent that it can be shown to 
furnish the legitimate, or perhaps we might go still farther and 
say the necessary, means to prosecute the war successfully. If it 
has become obvious, as would now seem to be the case, that no 
blockade which they can maintain will enable the United States 
to subdue the Confederate States of America, upon what plea can 
its further continuance be justified to third parties who are so deep- 
ly interested in a ready and easy access to the cheapest and most 
abundant sources of cotton supply? Perhaps we had the right to 
expect, inasmuch as by the proclamation of Her Britannic Majesty 
neutrality had been declared as between the belligerents, that one 
of the parties would not have been allowed to close the ports of 
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the other by a mere proclamation of blockade, without an adequate 
force to sustain it. In presenting the various views contained in 
this letter of instructions, you will say that they are offered as 
much in the general interests of mankind as in our own. We do 
not ask for assistance to enable us to maintain our independence 
against any power which has yet assailed us. The President of 
the Confederate States believes that he cannot be mistaken in 
supposing it to be the duty of the nations of the earth, by a prompt 
recognition, to throw the weight of their moral influence against 
the unnecessary prolongation of the war. 

Whether the case now presented be one for such action, he is 
perhaps not the most impartial judge. He has discharged his duty 
to other nations when he has presented to their knowledge the 
facts to which their only sure access is through himself, in such a 
manner as will enable them to acquit themselves of their respon- 
sibilities to the world according to their own sense of right. But 
whilst he neither feels nor affects an indifference to the decision 
of the world upon these questions, which deeply concern the in- 
terests of the Confederate States, he does not present their claim 
to a recognized place amongst the nations of the earth from the 
beliefs that any such recognition is necessary to enable them to 
achieve and secure their independence. 

Such an act might diminish the sufferings and shorten the 
duration of an unnecessary war; but with or without it, he be- 
lieves that the Confederate States, under the guidance of a kind 
and overruling Providence, will make good their title to freedom 
and independence, and to a recognized place amongst the nations 
of the earth. When you are officially recognized by the British 
Government, and diplomatic relations between the two countries 
are thus fully established, you will request an audience of Her 
Majesty for the purpose of presenting your letters accrediting 
you as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
Confederate States near Her Majesty; and in that capacity you 
are empowered to negotiate such treaties as the mutual interests of 
both countries may require, subject, of course, to the approval of 
the President and coérdinate branch of the treaty-making power. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 


R. M. T. Hunter, 
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‘ FROM MR. HELM. 


. Lonpbon, September 30, 1861. 
Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, Secretary of State, Richmond. 


Str: I have the honor to inform you that the papers forwarded 
by the Department to me by the hands of were not re- 
ceived until Saturday night, August 17; that on the following 
Thursday I left Kentucky for Europe via Canada, taking such 
route and precaution as were necessary to allay suspicion and pre- 
vent my arrest, all of which, together with the reasons for the 
plan adopted, will be explained to the Department at another 
time, it being only necessary now to remark that I arrived here 
without interruption or accident on the 17th instant, and will sail 
for Havana on the 2nd ultimo [proximo], that being the first op- 
portunity after my arrival, the steamer from Southampton to Ha- 
vana sailing once a month only. The time spent here has been 
employed in consultation with the agents of the Government in 
the adoption of plans for carrying out the great object of their 
mission, and in arranging the mode of my codperation with them, 
and therefore we feel that it is fortunate that I took England en 
route. 

You will be informed that a large shipment of arms, clothing, 
powder, &c., will be made by the agents in a sailing vessel in Octo- 
ber, and that it has been arranged that the vessel is to call at 
Cardenas for instructions from me. This cargo must of necessity 
be discharged and stored, if it is found that the vessel cannot safe- 
ly run into some one of our ports, which question cannot be de- 
cided until I reach Cuba. I have, therefore, respectfully to re- 
quest that, through the Secretary of the Navy, I be furnished with 
all such information touching the blockade and the coast of the 
Confederate States as he may deem proper and necessary to aid 
me in the premises. I would suggest also that he send me one or 
two well-informed and trustworthy pilots, and the address of 
persons on the Florida coast with whom I may safely communicate 
when an opportunity offers. This he may do through the means 
of a small boat leaving the coast at night, which with a favorable 
breeze would reach the Cuban coast before daylight. 

I have also to state that I shall require funds at Havana to pay 
the port charges of vessels sent to me, to pay the storage and com- 
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mission in the discharge and reshipment of cargo, and in the 
charter and purchase of vessels to be employed in running in 
this and the other cargo to be sent forward. Your predecessor, 
Mr. Toombs, informed me in his verbal instructions that I would 
be furnished with ample funds for this and other necessary pur- 
poses in credits on London, but this has not been done. If my co- 
operation with the agents here and at Liverpool is to be effective, 
there should be no delay in placing funds at my disposal, as you 
will at once see that a failure to do so might, certainly would, re- 
sult in great loss and serious inconvenience to the Government. 
My personal credit at Havana will enable me to negotiate on the 
best terms any bills of exchange or draft you may forward me on 
London or Liverpool. 

I have the honor to be, with very great respect, your obedient 
servant, CHARLES J. HELM. 


FROM MR. TRESCOT. 


CHARLESTON, S. C., October 1, 1861. 
R. M, T. Hunter, Secretary of State. 


All right so far, but impossible to move on account of weather. 


I will telegraph immediately when the time comes. 
W. H. Trescor. 


FROM MESSRS. SLIDELL AND MASON. 


CHARLESTON, S. C., October 3, 1861. 
Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, Secretary of State. 


Three steamers and a sloop of war now blockading the harbor. 
Two of the steamers, frigates, arrived in the last twenty-four 
hours. It is thought thus an even chance of success. We shall 
accordingly take the route through Texas to Matamoras, Mexico, 
unless otherwise directed. Reply at once, and if the change of 
route is acceded to, request the Secretary of War to direct officers 
of the Army on the route to give all facilities of transportation. 
Write to New Orleans. Joun SLIDELL, 


J. M. Mason. 
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Ge netOn S. C., October, 4, 1861. 
Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, Secretary of State. 


Your telegram received. We cannot get out safely by the 
“Nashville.” Route to Mexico believed impracticable from delay. 
Steamer “Gordon” now chartered by Government at $200 a day 
for harbor services; light draught, freighted for carrying cannon, 
and been in use as a privateer; a good sea boat; tonnage upward 
of 500 tons; can go at any time by any route to Nassau or Havana; 
offered at $62,000, or chartered to either port at $10,000 for the 
trip, owners to pay ail expenses, Government to pay value if cap- 
tured. Will be very useful for coast defense. We will go at once 
on her if authorized, and think the charter price may be reduced 
one-half. One or more naval officers to go on her.as may be 
ordered. JouN SLIDELL, 

J. M. Mason, 


FROM MR. MASON. 


CHARLESTON, October 5, 1861. 
Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, Secretary of State, Richmond. 


Dear Sir: It seems due to ourselves and to the occasion that 
you should be informed fully of the causes of delay, with the diff- 
culties attending our expected departure from this port. The 
confidence of success expressed by those in charge of the subject 
when we left Richmond seems to have been based on the state of 
facts then, and perhaps for some time previously, existing in re- 
gard to the blockade. There had been, it appears, but two ships 
off the harbor, generally a steam frigate and sloop of war, and the 
expectation was that, going out at night through the main channel, 
we might elude observation; or, if disappointed in that, could es- 
cape through the speed of our ship. For a day or two after our ar- 
rival the tide did not serve for departure at night ; then there came 
strong winds at night which, although they drove the squadron out 
to sea, by reason of the surf created on the bar, prevented our 
passing over it. Before this obstacle ceased the squadron reap- 
peared with the addition of another steamer, a clipper-built pro- 
peller, and from her trim and appearance apparently a fast ship. 
It was then projected to make the attempt through the Mafht 
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Channel, though without the full sanction of the pilots, and this I 
believe we should have attempted but for the appearance at that 
time of another steam frigate, thus making the squadron to consist 
of three steamers besides the sloop of war. Such sudden and 
unusual accessions to the blockade of the port made us infer (as a 
high probability at least) that our presence here and purpose had 
reached the enemy, and were the cause of the unusual preparation 
we witnessed. 

Mr. Slidell had determined to send his family back, and after 
full consideration of the whole case we could see no alternative 
but to take the route through Mexico, and so advised you by 
telegraph accordingly. Whilst awaiting your reply, the plan was 
suggested which was the subject of our telegram last night. 
There is a steamer belonging to this port, and owned here, called 
the “Gordon,” now and for some time past under charter to the 
Government for harbor service at (we are told) $210 per day. 
She is something more than 500 tons burthen, and was used as a 
coasting packet, crossing occasionally to Havana. After the war, 
she was strengthened and refitted to be used as a privateer, and 
was so used for a short time, having now on board three rifled 
cannon. Her speed is equal to fifteen knots per hour, and may be 
increased to sixteen, and of so light a draught of water that she 
can pass the bar at any time, and is not confined to the channel 
ways. This account of the steamer we got from gentlemen here 
long acquainted with her and interested only to serve our cause. 
She is used every night to reconnoiter the enemy, going safely out 
to sea where they lie, and keeping only out of reach of their 
guns. In the last two days she has done the same thing in the 
daytime, having on board Capts. Ingraham and Pegram, with 
other officers of the “Nashville ;’ and accompanied yesterday by 
Mr. Slidell, with two of the young ladies of his family, they ap- 
proached within less than three miles of the squadron, and were 
not molested, the steamers remaining at anchor. The squadron 
has become so familiar with the nightly and ocasionally daily 
proximity of this boat, of whose speed they are fully aware, that 
her presence does not disturb them. They used to give her chase. 
The naval officers here do not doubt that this steamer can run 
the blockade successfully day or night; and if pursued, cannot be 
overtaken. She can take a supply of coal for six or seven days 
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without impairing her speed, and make the run successfully to 
Nassau or Havana, as may be decided on. Communicating with 
her owners, she is offered for sale at $62,000, the alleged cost to 
them, or for charter at $10,000 for the trip to either of the ports 
named, the owners to bear all the expenses of the trip, reserving 
the privilege of bringing back some $7,000 worth of cigars and 
other light articles. Mr. Trenholm, known at the State Depart- 
ment as an enlightened and patriotic merchant here, and to whom 
we are much indebted for his valuable counsels and aid, says that 
this charter money may be reduced probably one-half upon this 
privilege of return cargo, and to effect which (should the Gov- 
ernment determine to charter) he will lend his aid and codperation. 

I should add that in conversation yesterday in presence of Cap- 
tains Ingraham and Pegram they agreed that the steamer “Gor- 
don,” if purchased, would be a very valuable acquisition for coast 
defense. Her present armament is of good caliber, one a large 
pivot gun, apparently a thirty-two pounder, though unfortunately 
I did not make minute inquiry when on board. She is also amply 
provided with small arms as a privateer. 

I have thought this explanation due that you may have the 
facts and I be relieved of any apparent vacillation of purpose. 
It remains only to add that, come what may, if sanctioned by the 
Government, we will embark at once in the “Gordon,” and doubt 
not can make the voyage successfully. Otherwise no alternative 
would seem to remain but the route through Mexico, with its 
attendant difficulties and delays. 

Very respectfully and truly yours, J. M. Mason. 


P. S.—I have read the foregoing to Mr. Slidell, who concurs in 
its statements. Je Mie, 


I omitted to state that on yesterday morning five ships were 
present off the harbor, the fifth being a steamer. 


FROM MESSRS. YANCEY AND ROST. 


COMMISSION OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA, 
Parts, October 5, 1861. 
Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, etc. 
Sir: We have the pleasure of acknowledging the receipt on the 
Ist instant of your dispatch No. 7, and dated July 29, 1861. 
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In a previous dispatch, the Commission had announced an inten- 
tion to proceed to Paris for the purpose of opening negotiations 
with the French Government for the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the Confederate States, but this has been postponed 
from various causes, chief among which was the hope of the re- 
ceipt of a dispatch containing some instructions from the Pres- 
ident upon points which we had submitted, as well as the 
daily expectations of receiving news of important military events 
before Washington. 

We have been reliably informed that the British Ministry, since 
the date of Earl Russell’s last communication to the Commission, 
has been anxiously considering the question of recognition, and, 
while earnestly desiring to acknowledge the independence of the 
Confederacy, yet hesitates to take the initiative. 

We are also reliably informed that Great Britain, through its 
Minister here, has been urging the French Government to take the 
lead in recognizing the independence of the Confederacy, declaring 
its intention to follow in the same line of policy, but that the 
Emperor’s Cabinet at present declines to do so, while, at the 
same time, it would be willing to enter into a joint act of recog- 
nition, 

For some strange reasons, most probably founded in the com- 
plications of European relations, England holds aloof from joint 
action in the matter. This subject, as we understand, has engaged 
the attention of the Cabinet in council here during the present 
week, since the Emperor’s return to Paris. We learn that a 
majority of the Cabinet and the Emperor are favorably disposed 
to our cause. In the meantime, there is much distress among the 
laboring poor in England, and far more in France. 

In England cotton ranges from 15 to 22 cents per pound, with 
not enough to last, if the usual amount is consumed, till the mid- 
dle of December. Manufacturers are working but little more 
than half time, and paying diminished wages to laborers. 

The grain crop too, in England, though of admirable quality, 
is not an average one, and a large amount will have to be bought. 
In France, the deficiency in the harvest is estimated to equal in 
value $200,000,000. The commerce and manufacturing interests 
of this country are greatly depressed. 

Government revenue is largely diminished on account of the 
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stoppage of the Southern supply of tobacco. The immense num- 
ber of poor laborers thus thrown out of employ are suffering very 
greatly, even thus early in the fall season. 

Discontent among them is being manifested. We have heard 
of large numbers of them assembling in murmuring complaints not 
far from Paris, and that, on night before last, an attempt at insur- 
rection was made and suppressed in one of the suburbs. 

These unhappy facts are acting as stimulants to urge both En- 
gland and France to an act of recognition, and we have brighter 
and better assured hopes of achieving it than we have had at any 
time before since our arrival in Europe. At the same time, there 
are very active and powerful influences at work against us in both 
of these countries. In England the chief is the Exeter Hall inter- 
est, and in France the Orleanists and the Red Republicans. 

The great drawback, however, and one which we possess no 
means of avoiding or neutralizing, is that telegrams from Amer- 
ican newspaper accounts of events, North and South, are all writ- 
ten by Northern pens under the influence of a national mendacity 
which the world has never before witnessed. 

The intense interest felt in the contest induces all persons to 
seek for the earliest information, and these accounts are read with 
avidity. When, a month or two after, some faint glimpses of the 
truth are obtained by those cf us who are interested in learning it, 
that particular event has lost its interest to the community, and 
public journals never make corrections or allude to the falsity 
of previous accounts. It is true, a very great distrust is enter- 
tained, in London and Paris, of Northern bulletins; but to take 
advantage of that distrust, and achieve a benefit to the South 
from its noble exertions, the public need the true statement of facts 
upon which to rest. This unfortunately we do not obtain until 
long after the interest has passed to fresher occurrences. The 
accounts received here of the Hatteras affair, the statements made 
as to the disaffection of the people disclosed by it in North Caro- 
lina, the assertions of large numbers of troops being forced to leave 
Virginia to defend the Southern coasts from similar attacks, and 
the action of the Kentucky Legislature, have of late rather checked 
the belief that the South would undoubtedly achieve a triumph. 

The results of the military operations in the neighborhood of 
Washington are looked to by Europeans with intense interest, as 
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in a large degree decisive of the conflict. Undoubtedly a signal 
triumph of the Confederate Army over General McClellan, if 
known here, unshorn of its genuine character, will at once sway 
the balance of opinion in Europe, and in the Ministries of England 
and France, in favor of immediate recognition. 

We have asked for an unofficial interview with the Emperor. 
Up to the closing of this dispatch we have received no reply to 
our request. The Emperor will leave Paris for Compiegne at 
2 P.M. to-day to receive the King of Prussia, and will probably be 
absent a week. Our colleague, Mr. Mann, remains in London, 
but will join us in the event of an interview being accorded. He 
has written to us announcing the arrival in London on the 4th 
instant of Mr. Hotze, of the C. S. Army, with letters from the 
War Department to its agents under date of 6th September. 

It may be proper to state that the opinion expressed by us, as 
to the effect of military successes by the Confederate Army, is 
based upon an interview held yesterday by Mr. Rost with the Min- 
ister of Marine and the Colonies. 

It may be proper to state that all the dispatches of the State 
Department previous to No. 7 have been received. 

We have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obedient 
servants, Wot Yancey, 

POA Rost, 
FROM MR. MASON. 


CHARLESTON, October 9, 1861. 
Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, Secretary of State. 


Dear Sir: By telegram yesterday I informed you that, pursuant 
to the authority given us by the State Department, we have char- 
tered the steamer “Gordon” for our transportation, either to 
Nassau or Havana. The terms of the charter party are, for the 
consideration of $10,000 the ship is to go to either of those ports 
or to both, at our option, with a clause reserving the right to ex- 
tend the voyage to any other of the West Indies at the 
price of $500 per day for the extra service. We do not expect 
to have occasion for this latter service, but thought it best to pro- 
vide for it, in the possible contingency of its becoming necessary 
to go to St. Thomas or other islands to meet the British steamer. 
It is thought here by those well-informed that the “Gordon” is not 


wy 
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sufficiently a sea boat for the more distant island of Bermuda. 
Mr. Trenholm, of the firm of Frazer & Co., agrees to pay $5,000 
of the charter money for the benefit of the return cargo space not 
reserved by the owners. Thus, should we not extend the voyage 
beyond Havana (which is not anticipated), the cost to the Gov- 
ernment will be but $5,000. All expenses of every kind are to 
be borne by the owners. 

Since the arrangement was made they have been busily engaged 
in putting her in complete order for sea, and we fully expect to 
get off to-morrow night. Her light draught will enable her to go 
at any time, and by hugging close to shore will be enabled to es- 
cape the observation of the eneiny’s squadron. Our plan is, in 
such way as may be found most safe and practicable, to get on 
board one of the British steamers of the mail line between the 
West Indies and England. The “Gordon” is too fast to be over- 
taken at sea. 

Since this change of arrangement we have seen nothing to dis- 
satisfy us with it as the best that could be adopted. 

The “Nashville,” we understand, is under orders from the Navy 
Department to sail immediately, and will probably endeavor to 
get off to-night. If the enemy are found in the position they oc- 
cupy by day, the chances are very large that she must pass within 
reach of their guns. In such event her only hope of safety is that 
she may not be seen, or if seen may not be hit. Against the latter 
risk her speed is much relied on. 

You will, of course, be advised promptly when we are off. 

Very respectfully and truly yours, J. M. Mason. 


FROM MESSRS. SLIDELL AND MASON. 
CHARLESTON, October 11, 1861. 
Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, Secretary of State, Richmond. 

Str: We have the honor to send to you herewith the charter 
party we have made with owners of steamer “Gordon,” in con- 
formity with your telegraphic. instructions. Also a letter from 
Messrs. John Wise & Co., of this place, by which you will perceive 
that, if the “Gordon” returns safely, the cost of the charter to 
the Government will be reduced to $5,000. 


Very respectfully, your obedient servants, | JOHN SLIDELL, 
J. M, Mason. 
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FROM MR. TRESCOT. 


CHARLESTON, S. C., October 12, 1861. 
Hon. R. M. T. Hunter. 


Our friends left here last night at 1 o’clock, a fast steamer, good 
officers, and very dark night with heavy rain. The guard boat 
reported that they crossed the bar about 2 o’clock, and that they 
could neither have been ‘seen nor heard by the fleet. A strong 
northwest wind helped them, and the fleet this morning seems not 
to have changed position at all. As soon as we hear further I 
will telegraph. The steamer ought to be back in about a week, 
and nothing said until her return. 

Communicate to Mrs. Mason. Wm. Henry TRESCOT. 


FROM MR. MASON. 


CARDENAS, CuBa, Oct. 18, I861. 
Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, Secretary of State. 


Sir: I have the pleasure to apprise you of our safe arrival on 
the 16th at this port. We left Charleston at I A.M. on Saturday, 
the 12th, as I told you we should do in my letter from there of 
the preceding day. Fortunately a rain came on at the moment 
of our departure, which, increasing the darkness, the better enabled 
us to elude the blockading squadron. We passed (as the captain 
reported) within a mile and a half of the nearest ship, the squad- 
ron then consisting of three steamers and a sloop of war (a sailing 
vessel). We could see their lights, apparently not distant, 
but presume we escaped observation, as we could see or hear no 
movement of the squadron. After we had passed them some 
three or four miles, abandoning the coast, we put directly out to 
sea, and by the outer passage made direct for Nassau. Off that 
port we learned from the pilots who came on board that there 
was no steamer or other regular communication thence to St. 
Thomas, the point of departure of the British steamer line. We 
did not land, therefore, or cast anchcr, but put off at once for the 
island of Cuba. I should have added that we reached Nassau 
about 4 P.M.,on Monday. At sea, off the harbor of Cardenas, we 
met with a small Spanish war steamer. When we raised the Con- 
federate flag and asked to speak with them, our salutation (by 
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dipping our flag) as the vessels approached each other was cour- 
teously returned, and the Spaniard lay to. Mr. Slidell, with Mr. 
Eustis, went on board, and on his return reported that he was 
received with great kindness and civility. We had been some- 
what detained in finding our way over the shoal water of the 
Bahama banks; and, it being doubtful whether the coal remaining 
would take us to Havana, it was determined to put into this port, 
the Spanish steamer kindly volunteering to attend and show us the 
way. We cast anchor off the town about 2 p.m.; but, our papers 
of clearance being directed to Havana, and there being some diffi- 
culty in getting the authorities together, we did not effect a land- 
ing until the next day (yesterday). The customhouse officers, 
however, were civil and attentive, and as soon as the local Gov- 
ernor could be appealed to, he dispensed with all formalities, and 
ourselves and baggage landed without further difficulty or inspec- 
tion. I regret to say, however, that we shall have no steamer 
hence to St. Thomas until 9th of November. The steamer for 
Cadiz, once a month, departed on its voyage from Havana the 
day of our arrival here. We shall thus be detained in Cuba some 
three weeks. The island is said to be healthy. We shall go to 
Havana or its neighborhood in a day or two, and remain there or 
thereabouts until the time for our departure. We found a few 
Yankee vessels in port here, and learned that some of the captains 
loudly expressed their dissatisfaction at our being escorted into - 
port by a Spanish man-of-war. The Governor, with some of the 
principal gentlemen of the town, have called on and proffered us 
every attention ; and, so far as we can gather opinion from conver- 
sation and on the streets, the sympathies of the people are entirely 
with us. I shouid not omit to add that a Mr. Casanova, an ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Slidell, and who married a Virginia lady, learn- 
ing at his plantation by a dispatch sent from here of our arrival, 
came immediately to town by a ride of thirty miles on horseback 
and cordially and urgently invited our entire party to visit him at 
his plantations, both of sugar and coffee, and become his guests 
during our stay in the island; and as further evincive of his kind- 
ness and sympathy, as may be, has arranged a special train of cars 
to take such of the party as can go there to-morrow. Mr. Slidell 
and his family and I will go for a few days. 

At Havana we shall endeayor to gather such information as may 
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be useful to the Government as regards the disposition of the 
authorities and the people, and transmit it thence by such oppor- 
tunity as may be presented. 

We think that our successful departure from Chafleston, leaving 
the “Nashville” still there, will best vindicate the course we 
adopted in recommending to the Government the charter of a 
smaller steamer. From our experience in the matter, and know- 
ing how closely the port was watched, we have every reason to 
congratulate ourselves on the result. 

The steamer that brought us, under her new name of the 
“Theodora,” after replenishing her coal here, proceeded on her 
- way to Havana, and I shall send this dispatch to meet her there, 
and I hope to be safely taken by her to you. : 

We sent you from Charleston the charter party with her owners, 
and with it the engagement of the house of Frazer & Co., to pay 
$5,000 for the privilege of freighting her home from Havana, all 
which we hope will be acceptable to the Government. 

Writing you thus fully, Mr. Slidell requests me to say that he 
has considered it unnecessary to write separately, but that he will 
do so from Havana. I am gratified to add that, notwithstanding 
the excessive heat, all of our large family remain in good health. 
Thermometer from 96° to 98°. 


With great respect, and very truly yours, J. M. Mason. 
P. S.—Pardon the defaced condition of this sheet. It is the 
remaining one of the stock I brought with me. J. M.M. 


FROM MR. BROWNE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE, 
(The same dispatch was sent Messrs. Yancey, Rost, Mason, and Slidell.) 


No. 12. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
RicHMOND, October 23, 1861. 
Hon. A. Dudley Mann, ete. . 


Sir: I have the honor to announce that on the 21st instant a 
brilliant victory was won, near Leesburg, in Virginia, by three 
regiments of Confederate troops, commanded by Brigadier Gen- 
eral Evans, over twelve regiments of the enemy. 

I herewith inclose a report from the War Department contain- 
ing official dispatches giving details of the engagement. 

I have the honor to be, etc., 

Wa. M, Browne, Acting Secretary. 


a rit 
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FROM MESSRS. YANCEY, ROST, AND MANN. ao 


No. 9. Paris, October 28, 1861. 
Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, Secretary of State, etc. 


Sir: On the 26th instant we had an informal interview, accord- 
ing to our request, with M. Thouvenel, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. Mr. Thouvenel informed us that the French Government 
watched with lively interest the contest between the two American 
Governments, and that there was an agreement between England 
and France to communicate to each other all facts and proposi- 
tions which come to the knowledge of either, and when they did 
act to act together; that their Minister in America had informed 
their respective Governments that at present the temper and dispo- 
sition of the people of the two belligerent powers were such that 
action at this time was not politic; that when they did act, they 
desired to do so at such a time and in such a way as to produce 
peace if possible. He assured ‘us that an important military suc- 
cess might determine the period for their action. Also that the 
two Governments were in hopes that their action when taken 
would receive the sanction of Spain, Prussia, and other powers, 
and thus give to it great moral weight. 

As to the blockade, he said that the admirals of the English and 
French Navies on the American coast were in close observance of 
it, and had communicated to their Governments that, although the 
blockade was not such as to seal up the ports hermetically, it was 
yet not so ineffective as to authorize a protest against it. He 
further informed us that England and France had entered into 
an arrangement, which would soon be made effective, by which a 
vessel of war would be sent into Southern ports at regular periods, 
to carry communications to their Consuls. While there were no 
words used by M. Thouvenel to bear such actual meaning, yet 
we were impressed by the Minister with the belief that the French 
Government entertained profound sympathy for the cause of the 
South, and expected that events would transpire, within no dis- 
tant period, which would cause it to recognize the Confederate 
States. 

We have information of an unofficial character, but upon which 
we rely, that the Emperor and his Ministry will support England 
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in any action which that Government may deem it to be its duty or 
interest to take in the premises. 
- There is undoubtedly a most intimate and cordial understanding 
between England and France on this question. We understand 
that Captain Semmes and the “Sumter” have arrived in an Eng- 
lish port. We have up to this moment no news of the “Nash- 
ville” and of the two Commissioners who the New York papers 
inform us left the port of Charleston on the 12th instant. 
Mr. Yancey will return to London on the 31st instant. 
W. L. YANCEY, 
POA 0sPr 
A. DupLey Mann. 


“ INCLOSURE. 


From Messrs. Yancey and Rost. 


Paris, 9 RUE MEROMESNIL, October 24, 1861. 
His Excellency, Monsieur Thouvenel, etc. 


Sir: The undersigned beg leave to inform your Excellency that 
they, together with Mr. A. Dudley Mann, have been commissioned 
by the President of the Confederate States of America to repre- 
sent the Government of those States near the Government of his 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor of the French, for the purpose of 
forming friendly relations, and of negotiating a treaty of com- 
merce and navigation. 

They respectfully request the honor of an official interview with 
your Excellency for the purpose of conferring upon the subject 
of those relations. W.L. YANCEY, 

P, A Rost: 


FROM MR. BROWNE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 


No. 2, DEPARTMENT orf State, RicHMonpD, October 29, 1861. 
Hon. James M. Mason, etc. 


Sir: The attention of this Government has been recently drawn 
to the case of two British vessels laden with naval stores at the 
port of Wilmington, North Carolina, which were forbidden to 
proceed to sea by the military authorities at that port. 

To avoid any misapprehension of the motives of this action on 
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the part of this Government, and to enable you to explain the mat- 
ter fully in case you are required to do so, I think it proper to put 
you in possession of all the facts. When it was ascertained that 
the British vessels “Bruce” and “Napier” were taking on board 
cargoes of naval stores (contraband of war) and proposed to clear 
from the port of Wilmington, the Secretary of the Treasury di- 
rected the collector of that port to allow these ships to complete 
their cargo, and clear as they desired, unless there was good rea- 
son to believe, as many of the inhabitants supposed, that their 
neutral papers were intended as covers for unlawful trade with 
the enemy. Under this authority, it appears, these two vessels, 
laden with full cargoes of naval stores, were proceeding to sea, 
when the general commanding at Wilmington, believing that they 
would certainly be captured, and their cargoes fall into the hands 
of the enemy to be used in the war now being waged against us, 
and acting under instructions from the War Department, issued an 
order for their detention, until he should be satisfied that they 
could proceed with a reasonable prospect of escape from the 
enemy’s cruisers. This order for the detention of the vessels was 
accompanied by an offer to their owners that if they should be un- 
willing to suffer this delay, the Government of the Confederate 
States, in the exercise of its right of preémption in regard to the 
cargoes (being contraband of war), would pay the compensation 
proper in such cases according to the law of nations. 

It is true that the “Bruce” and the “Napier” entered Wilming- 
ton without molestation from any blockading vessel, and it is 
said without any notice that any blockade existed; and it may be 
said, therefore, that, having entered a port when no blockading 
force was in sight, they have a right to go to sea with their cargoes 
without hindrance from the enemy. ‘That they have such a right 
is undoubted; but we know the rights of neutrals and the usages 
of nations have not been recently respected by the Government of 
the United States. The “Hiawatha,” with a cargo owned by 
British subjects, cleared from the port of Richmond, having, it is 
confidently asserted, never received any notice of a blockade. Yet 
she was seized, and has been condemned by a U. S. prize court. 
Admonished by this and other examples, this Government was 
clearly justified in supposing that the enemy’s authorities would 
not suffer the “Bruce” and “Napier” to proceed to sea without 
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hindrance, particularly when it was known that these vessels con- 
tained articles of which they stand in urgent need for warlike 
purposes. 

You will observe from the foregoing detail that this Govern- 
ment has treated the cases of the “Bruce” and “Napier” with all 
possible indulgence consistent with our own security, and that its 

action cannot be justly considered the least derogation of that 
- protection which it owes to the legitimate trade of neutrals within 
its ports. It is the earnest desire of this Government to promote 
and encourage, by all the means in its possession, the most inti- 
mate and liberal commercial intercourse with neutral powers. It 
is a source of deep regret that those powers have not availed them- 
selves of their legal right to trade in every port of the Confederate 
States, since it cannot be contended that at any time the blockade 
declared by the Government of the United States has been effi- 
cient or binding on nations. While this Government is indisposed 
to complain of the course pursued by the Governments of the 
great European powers since the commencement of the war be- 
tween the Confederate States and the United States, it cannot be 
denied that the effect of the neutrality observed by those powers 
has proved of far more disadvantage to the Confederate States 
than to the enemy. While the strict letter of the Declaration of 
Paris in relation to privateers has been enforced against us to our 
manifest prejudice, the terms of that agreement, which declare 
that blockades to be binding must be effective, have not been 
enforced as against our enemy, although abundant evidence has 
been offered that no port in the Confederate States has ever 
been efficiently blockaded. Thus neutrality has been strained to 
its utmost limits as against the Confederate States; while clear 
legal rights have not been asserted as against our enemies, where 
their assertion would have been to our advantage. 

I have observed that the impression prevails to some extent in 
England that this Government has prohibited the exportation of 
cotton by sea to neutral and friendly nations. It would be well 
that you should take means to correct this error. The laws of the 
Confederate States warrant no such prohibition, and further 
proof of this is afforded by the recent departure from Savannah 


of the steamship “Bermuda,” laden with cotton and bound for 
Liverpool. 
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Congress has alone prohibited the exportation of cotton for the 
use of the enemy or through the enemy’s territory. 
I am, sir, etc., Wo. M. Browne, Assistant Secretary. 


FROM MR. HELM, 


Havana, November 8, 1861. 
Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, Secretary of State, Richmond. 


Sir: I have the honor to inclose herewith a copy of my note 
to His Excellency, the Captain General of Cuba, dated 22 ulti- 
mo, notifying him of my appointment, and requesting an inter- 
view ; a translation of his reply, dated on the following day, and 
a copy of my dispatch to the Hon. P. A. Rost dated 6th instant. 
These several papers will explain to you the manner of my recep- 
tion by, and the result of my first interview with, the superior 
Governor of Cuba. I deem it only necessary to add that his 
manner then and on a subsequent occasion, when I called by his 
invitation to pay my respects to the Countess, was perfectly cor- 
dial, and no doubt intended to strengthen his assurance of sym- 
pathy,in our cause. I will also remark that he assured me he 
would adhere to his resolution to permit our vessels to enter Cu- 
ban ports under the Confederate flag, for all the purposes of 
legitimate commerce, on the terms of vessels of other nations hav- 
ing no resident Consul here. I am gratified to state that I find 
a large majority of the population of Havana zealously advo- 
cating our cause, and am informed that the same feeling extends 
throughout the island. 

I am, sir, with very great respect. your obedient servant, 

CHARLES J. HELM. 


IncLosurE No. I. 
From Mr. Helm. 


Hotei Cusnano, Havana, October 22, 1861. 
His Excellency, the Captain General, Don Francisco Serrano, Su- 
preme Governor of Cuba, etc. 
Sir: I have the honor to inform you that I have been appointed 
special agent, by the President of the Confederate States of 
America, to the island of Cuba and other places, and herewith 
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inclose to your Excellency my commission and a letter from 
the Honorable, the Secretary of State for my Government, ac- 
crediting me to you. 

I arrived at Havana last night, and shall have the honor to call 
at any hour on to-morrow which may be agreeable to your Ex- 
cellency, for the purpose of paying my respects. 

With a lively recollection of your former courtesy to me, I have 
the honor to be, with profound respect, your obedient servant, 

CHARLES J. HELM. 


InctosurE No. 2. 


From Mr. Serrano. 


Havana, October 23, 1861. 
Charles J. Helm, Esq. 


Yesterday I received your polite communication in which you 
advise me of your having been appointed by the Southern States 
of the American Union special agent for the island of Cuba 
and the English and Danish possessions, for the purpose of ar- 
ranging with the same friendly relations. I received at the same 
time the dispatches, one addressed to me in my official capacity by 
Mr. Jefferson Davis advising me of the appointment made, and 
the other which constitutes your credentials as such agent. 

I feel pained to answer you that I do not believe myself in any 
manner authorized to receive you in the character in which you 
present yourself. You are well awdre that the Government of 
Her Catholic Majesty, whose delegate I am, but without any fac- 
' ulties either to establish or reject foreign relations, has not yet 
recognized as a government de jure which de facto exists in the 
Southern States; and in this case, and until the authorization of 
the Queen is obtained, there is no legal ground for you to exer- 
cise in the Spanish dominions any official act, which would doubt- 
less signify an acknowledgment which is not accorded. 

You must be aware that, in the difficult circumstances through 
which American politics is passing, discretion and prudence 
must predominate in the conduct observed by foreign powers, 
and much more so in those who represent the interests of neutrals. 
I promise you, however, to lay the subject before Her Majesty 
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by the next mail, and to inform you of the resolution she may 
adopt in view of the subject. 

Notwithstanding this, if you wish to call on me as a private 
individual, you know you can do so as:soon as you choose, with 
the assurance that it will be highly satisfactory to me to continue 
the friendly relations which commenced between us in the period 
when you so worthily discharged the duties of Consul General of 
the United States in this island. 

Such is the only resolution in my power to adopt, and which I 
communicate to you herewith, returning to you the documents 
you sent me. 

God preserve you many years. FRANCISCO SERRANO. 


FROM MR. YANCEY. 


Lonpon, November 8, 1861. 
Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, Richmond. 


Dear Sir: As the “Gladiator” has been detained till to-day, 
' I have concluded to send you a copy of a letter upon the Amer- 
ican crisis, written to a citizen of Portland, Maine, by Mr. Lind- 
say, M.P. Mr. L. is one of the heaviest shipping merchants 
in England, is an influential member of Parliament, and chair- 
man of one of the most important business committees. He has 
made several speeches in England favorable to us, and has con- 
sequently been threatened by Yankees with a loss of all their 
shipping patronage, and has indeed already met with a loss of 
several thousand pounds sterling income. 

But he is wealthy and independent. I have found him of 
great service in forcing my views on the minds of the British 
Ministry by his letters and conversations containing the substance 
of the matter which I desiréd them to be possessed of. 

Perhaps the publication of this letter might be found to be 


advantageous. 
Yours respectfully, W. L. YANCEY. 


P. S.—I have written a letter to Hon. Wm. Preston, late U. S. 
Minister to Spain, and wish it sent to his address. Also one to 
Mrs. Yancey, and I am uncertain whether she is in Richmond at 
Mr. Harrell’s or in Montgomery, Ala. Please send it to Mr. 
Harrell, of the P. O. Department. Wikis, ak 6 

8 
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FROM MR. HELM. 


No. 4. — Havana, November 9, 1861. 
Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, Secretary of State, Richmond. 

Sir: There are 1,800 Enfield rifles, with accouterments and 
cartridges, in store here belonging to the State of Mississippi, 
which would be delivered to me as the agent of the Confederate 
States upon the payment of freight and charges for shipment. 
I have, therefore, the honor to suggest that I be instructed to re- 
ceive and forward these arms if thought advisable by the Govern- 
ment. 

Immediately upon my arrival here, I addressed a communica- 
tion to a commercial house at Nassau, recommended to me by Mr. 
Crawford, the British Consul General here, asking information 
as to the advantages and facilities for making a depot there for 
the storing and reshipping of cargo, as suggested by Mr. Toombs, 
and in reply am informed that acts of Parliament and colonial 
regulations would so trammel the enterprise that it is not believed 
to be feasible. I shall, however, have no difficulty in finding an 
accessible port from which the cargo mentioned in my dispatch 
No. I, now en route, may be stored and reshipped at pleasure, un- 
less there be some change in port regulations not anticipated. 

I find here a description of shoes, such as those issued to the 
Cuban army, which may be obtained in considerable quantity, and 
at a moderate price, about $1 per pair. They are of light-colored 
leather, single soles, without heels, but strong and well-made. 
Mr. Mason, Mr. Slidell, and Captain Newcomb, formerly of the 
U. S. Army, say they would answer a good purpose. I will 
ship, if needed, such quantity as you or the Secretary of War may 
direct. 

I learn that there remains in the hands of Messrs. Cahnz & 
Bro., merchants of this city, a portion of the funds intrusted 
by the Government to Mr. Lewis, known here as Mr. Martin, 
for the purpose of purchasing arms, which cannot be drawn 
without an order from the Bank of Louisiana. I would respect- 
fully suggest that this fund be placed to my credit here, to be 
used for the purposes described in my dispatch written from 
London, and under the direction of the Department. I also 
learn that the vessel on which Mr. Lewis sailed, laden with 
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the arms purchased by him, has been captured and he taken 
prisoner. 

I have done and shall continue to do all in my power to induce 
merchants and others to engage in ventures to our ports. Sev- 
eral small vessels have been dispatched since I arrived, and others 
are now being loaded with the necessaries of life, most of which 
will no doubt successfully run the blockade. 

I am, sir, with very great respect, your obedient servant, 

Cuar_es J. HELM. 


FROM MR. HUNTER, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, November 14, 1861. 
Henry Hotze, Esq., ete. 

Sir: Having appointed you commercial agent of the Confed- 
erate States at London, I herewith inclose your commission. 
You will, with as little delay as possible, proceed to your post, 
and immediately after your arrival report yourself to our Com- 
missioner, the Honorable James M. Mason, to whom you will 
exhibit your credentials and explain the general purpose of your 
agency. You will avail yourself of every opportunity to com- 
municate with this Department, and keep it advised of the tone of 
the English press and the current of public sentiment with regard 
to the struggle in which the Confederate States are now engaged ; 
transmitting with appropriate comments such printed extracts 
from the public journals as you may deem to have an important 
bearing upon the question. You will be diligent and earnest in 
your efforts to impress upon the public mind abroad the ability 
of the Confederate States to maintain their independence, and to 
this end you will publish whatever information you possess cal- 
culated to convey a just idea of their ample resources and vast 
military strength and to raise their character and Government 
in general estimation. You will zealously strive to remove any 
fears that may be entertained abroad as to the reconstruction of 
the Union from which we have separated, by showing that a 
reconstruction is impossible, and that it is the universal senti- 
ment of the people of the Confederate States to prosecute the 
war until their independence shall no longer be assailed. You 
will keep constantly before the public view in Great Britain the 
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‘tyranny of the Lincoln Government, its utter disregard of the 
personal rights of its citizens, and its other notorious violations 
of law. Contrasted with this, you can justly and forcibly dwell 
upon the fact that peace and order have reigned everywhere in 
the Confederate States and that the laws have been constantly 
and impartially administered. You will also impress upon the 
people of Great Britain the importance of the trade which may be 
established between our respective countries, and assure them of 
the almost universal opinion in the Confederate States that as 
few restrictions as possible should be imposed upon that trade, 
and those only for business purposes. 

If you should find it to be expedient, after leaving England, 
you may visit Paris and report to Mr. Slidell, show him 
your commission, and acquaint him with the objects proposed to 
be accomplished by your agency.. So far as these instructions 
may be found applicable, you will, while in France, be governed 
by them. Much discretion, however, is left to you, and the De- 
partment relies for success upon your address and ability. 

You will herewith receive $750 on account of your salary, 
which is fixed at $1,500 a year, and $750 to be expended in carry- 
ing out these instructions. 

I am, sir, etc., R. M. T. Hunter, Secretary of State. 


FROM MR. HELM. 


Havana, November 15, 1861. 
Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, Secretary of State, Richmond. 


Str: I have the honor to inform you that I have just received 
a communication from Captain Caleb Huse, dated London, Octo- 
ber 18, from which I make the following extracts: 

“T have purchased and expect to have ready for sea by the 25th 
at least (25th October) a schooner. She is to be loaded with 
ammunition, and will be consigned to you. 

“T think the vessel will be entirely full of srarsaniions Should 
there be any vacant space, however, arms will be sent. The ves- 
sel is of 300 tons capacity. 

“T hope to send 15,000 arms by the 18th November, by steamer 
direct to some American port. Should I not succeed in obtaining 
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a shipment direct, I shall forward the arms to you by steamer, 


and shall follow the same rule with regard ‘to accouterments. 
and other supplies. 


“It will be quite impossible for me to remit any money to 
MOUS bat) 
The foregoing will explain to you how important it is that I 
should without delay be furnished with funds to be used at the 
point at which the vesse! now en route is to report to me, and to 
which I must repair in time to receive and make proper dispo- 
sition of the cargo, which is of very great value. 

I have, for reasons which you will understand, omitted all par- 
ticulars in this note, but in a few-days will have a safer oppor- 
tunity, when I will explain to you fully the character of the cargo 

‘en route, and my plans for sending it forward. In the mean- 
time I shall be much gratified and relieved by receiving sugges- 
tions or instructions from the Department, or from the Hon- 
orable, the Secretary of War or of the Navy, on the subject. I 
would suggest as very important that a small steamer of good 
speed, under English or Spanish colors, be sent to me, by from 
Ist to 10th December, or that I be authorized to purchase one. 

I am, sir, with very great respect, your obedient servant, 


C. Jn HELM: 


FROM MR. HUNTER, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


No. 13. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Ricumonp, November 20, 1861. 


Hon. W. L. Yancey, Hon. P. A. Rost, Hon. A. Dudley Mann, etc. 


GENTLEMEN: The Commissioners, Hon. John Slidell and Hon. 
James M. Mason, with their Secretaries, Hon. George Eustis and 
James Macfarland, appointed by the President in pursuance of a 
resolution of Congress, adopted at its last session, embarked at 
the neutral Spanish port of Havana, on a British mail steamer, 
on the 7th instant en route for England, and on the following 
day were forcibly arrested by Captain Wilkes, ofvthe US. 
Ship “San Jacinto,” taken from the deck of the British vessel,* 
and conveyed as prisoners in the “San Jacinto” to New York, 
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*The “Trent.” 
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where they now are. Their families and baggage were allowed, 
as we are informed, to proceed on their voyage. 

It is difficult to see how the Government of the United States 
can attempt to justify this flagrant violation of the laws and 
rights of nations and the gross insult to the flag of Great Britain, 
which she has always justly considered to be a sufficient protection 
to all who place themselves beneath it, whether on a British deck 
or on British soil. 

It is only our duty to state the fact, fully persuaded that the 
British Government, whose proud boast it has been to maintain 
inviolate the right of asylum wherever their jurisdiction extends, 
will take the proper steps to avenge the insult thus audaciously 
offered to their country by the United States. I inclose you 
(marked A) the official information received at this Department 
relative to the arrest. 

I remain, etc., R. M. T. HUNTER. 


INCLOSURE A, 


From Benj. Huger. 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF NorFotk, Nov. 18th, 1861. 
Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, Secretary of State. 

Sir: I telegraphed last night all that the Hon. Mr. Mason 
wrote in reference to his capture—viz., that they left Havana in a 
British mail steamer on the 7th, and next day were fallen in 
with by the “San Jacinto,” whose captain felt himself authorized 
to take them from the English ship. 

I also inclose ‘a copy of a letter from Major General Wool 
upon the subject. 

Very respectfully, your obdt. servt., 

Ben]. Hucer, Maj. Gen. Commanding. 


SUBINCLOSURE. 
From John E. Wool. 
HeEapors. DEPT. OF VIRGINIA, ETC., Fortress Monrog, Nov. 16, 
1861. 


GENERAL: I herewith inclose you letters from Messrs. Mason, 
Macfarland, and Eustis, but no letter from Mr. Slidell, prisoners 
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recently captured from a British ship by Capt. Wilkes, of the 
“San Jacinto.” Captain Wilkes leaves to-day for New York. 
I am, very respectfully, your obdt. servt., 
Joun E. Woot, Major General. 


FROM MR. YANCEY. 


Lonpon, November 30, 1861. 
Hon, R. M. T. Hunter, etc. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your dispatch 
No. 10, of date 23d September, 1861, informing me that the 
President had kindly consented to accede to my request, and to 
recall me from the post I have filled as one of the Commissioners 
to England and other European powers. 

The President was so kind as to express the hope “that if 
anything has occurred to change your determination, he desires 
you shall continue in the diplomatic service of the Government.” 
The seizure of the Hon. James M. Mason by the U.S. man-of- 
war, the “San Jacinto,” would leave the Confederate Government 
without a representative in England, were I to accept the Pres- 
ident’s permission to resign my post (on the presumption that the 
directions of the President to Messrs. Rost and Mann were con- 
formed to), and under the circumstances of such universal grav- 
ity and importance given to the relations of the Government of 
the Confederate States to that of Great Britain, I have conceived 
it to be an important duty imposed upon me to lay aside all pri- 
vate considerations and to remain as Commissioner in Europe 
until the Government shall advise otherwise. 

I have the honor to be, your obedient servant, 

W. L. YANCEY. 


FROM MESSRS. YANCEY, ROST, AND MANN. 
No. 10. 
COMMISSION OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA, 
Lonpvon, December 2, 1861. 

Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, ete. 

Sir: We have the honor to acknowledge receipt, on the 27th 
ultimo, of dispatches Nos. 8 and 9, of date the 24th of August, as 
also of dispatch No. 10, dated 23d September, 1861, 
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It is our painful duty to communicate to you that on the 8th 
of November, ultimo, Messrs. John Slidell, James M. Mason, 
James E. Macfarland, and George Eustis were forcibly taken by 
the U. S. man-of-war “San Jacinto” from Her Britannic Majes- 
ty’s royal mail steam packet “Trent,” while on her passage from 
Havana, Cuba, to the island of St. Thomas, when in the Bahama 
passage off the Paradon Grande lighthouse. The facts, as far 
as we have been able to learn them (and we believe them to be 
entirely reliable), are as follows: On the 7th of November Messrs. 
Slidell and Mason, with their suite, embarked on board the 
“Trent,” in the harbor of Havana, as passengers for Southamp- 
ton, England. On the morning of the 8th of November, when 
in the narrowest part of-the Bahama passage, off the Paradon 
Grande lighthouse, the “San Jacinto’? was seen lying to in the 
passage. When the “Trent” came within half a mile or less, the 
“San Jacinto” ran up the U. S. flag, and simultaneously fired a 
round shot across the bow of the “Trent,” immediately after- 
wards firing a shell which exploded within 100 yards of that 
vessel. The captain of the “Trent” then displayed the British 
flag, and, being within hailing distance, demanded to know what 
was wanted. The reply from the officer of the “San Jacinto” 
was that he wished to send a boat alongside. 

The “Trent”? was then brought to, and Lieutenant Fairfax, 
with an armed boat’s crew from the “San Jacinto,” boarded her. 
He demanded of the captain a list of his passengers. This was 
refused. The lieutenant then said that the captain of the “San 
Jacinto” was informed ‘that Messrs. Mason, Slidell, Macfarland, 
and Eustis were on board, and that he was instructed to seize 
them. These gentlemen at once avowed their presence, but 
claimed the protection of the British flag. The U. S. officer re- 
plied that, unless they were surrendered to him, he should take 
possession of the ship, which he accordingly did; and after a 
solemn protest by the admiralty officer on board the “Trent” 
against the whole proceeding, those gentlemen were seized at 
the point of the bayonet. Lieutenant Fairfax further said that 
he was instructed to lay the ship alongside the “San Jacinto.” 
The captain of the “Trent” replied that he was going to the quar- 
ter-deck, adding, “If you want me, you will find me there,” and at 
once proceeded to the quarter-deck, Lieutenant Fairfax left the 
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“Trent,” however, without further enforcing his order, carrying 
with him Messrs. Slidell, Mason, Macfarland, and Eustis as 
prisoners, and the “Trent” then proceeded upon her voyage. All 
the papers, letters, and dispatches under charge of Messrs. 
Slidell and Mason were brought to us on the 27th instant [ultimo], 
immediately after the arrival of the West India mail packet at 
Southampton, by Mr. Hankel, of Charleston. 

Under these peculiar circumstances, the members of the Com- 
mission, after consultation, taking into consideration the great 
interests of the Confederate States, have severally come to the 
conclusion that it is the duty of each to remain near this Govern- 
ment and that of France until further advised by the President. 
In consequence we have addressed to Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Government a solemn remonstrance* against the outrage perpe- 
trated by the United States in their forcibly seizing the persons of 
citizens of the Confederate States on board an English vessel at 
sea. 

We have also, in obedience to instructions of the President to 
the Hon. James M. Mason, communicated to Her Britannic Maj- 
esty’s Government a copy of the list of vessels which had arrived 
at, and cleared from, the Confederate ports, from the date of the 
proclamation of the blockade to the 2oth of August, 1861, and 
also a copy of the resolutions of Congress of the 13th of August, 
1861, touching the declaration of the Conference of Paris. We 
annex copies of both of these notes. 

We also send with this dispatch, for the information of the De- 
partment, certain editorials of the London journals, indicating 
the state of public opinion upon the seizure of Messrs. Slidell 
and Mason and their secretaries. The editorial from the Morn- 
ing Post is understood to be inspired by Lord Palmerston; that 
from the Times of the 29th is understood to be from the Foreign 
Office. Having carefully read the different papers, we find that 
there is but one daily journal in London that entertains the 
opinion that the act of the “San Jacinto” is justifiable—that is, the 
Morning Star, the supposed organ of Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden, 
and used as one by Mr. Adams. 

It is believed in well-informed circles, and in fact we may say 
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that it has been communicated to us by persons connected with 
high official personages in the Government, that the Cabinet, in 
council on the 20th ultimo, determined, upon a report of the law 
officers of the Crown, that the act of the commander of the “San 
Jacinto” was illegal, and that a demand should be made on the 
Government of the United States for apology, and the restitution 
of Messrs. Slidell, Mason, Macfarland, and Eustis. 

We have also received information in the same manner that 
the blockade is considered to be ineffective, entirely so, by the 
members of the Cabinet. After a further consideration of the 
question, we have not as yet deemed it advisable to again form- 
ally press the recognition of the Confederate States upon the 
Government of Great Britain at this moment, but will await a 
favorable opportunity to do so. At this time we think it would 
meet with rejection, at least before the answer of the Government 
of the United States to the demand which the British Govern- 
ment has made for apology and restitution shall be received. 

The Confederate steamer “Nashville” arrived at Southampton 
on the 21st ultimo, slightly injured in her wheelhouse and deck 
by adverse storms experienced in her passage. 

We learn from Lieutenant Pegram that on the 19th ultimo, in 
seventy fathoms water, she captured and burned the ship “Har- 
vey Birch,” of 1,500 tons burthen, owned in New York, and in 
ballast from Havre. She was valued at $125,000. Her officers 
and crew were taken to Southampton and landed there. 

It is understood that the “Nashville” will be allowed to repair. 
The U. S. armed steamship “James Adger” has been in the waters 
of England for the last few weeks. It was asserted that she came 
to seek for the “Nashville.” She was allowed to repair damages 
sustained on her and to coal. Since then she has been hovering 
about the coast. We understand that, in reply to a demand as 
to her object by an officer of the admiralty, the commander 
avowed that he was instructed to seize Messrs. Mason and Slidell 
wherever he could find them at sea, and that he expected to take 
them out of the West India mail packet. We were further in- 
formed that the U. S. officer was then advised that such an act 
would be considered as an insult to the British flag. We have 
been advised that the opinion of the Emperor of the French and 
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that of his Ministry is that the affair of the “Trent” is a great 
outrage upon the British flag. 
We have inclosed extracts from various Paris journals all tak- 
ing the same view. 
We are, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servants, 
W. L. YANcEy, 
PaeAg. ROsT: 
A. DupLey Mann. 


FROM MR. MANN. 


Lonpon, 40 ALBEMARLE STREET, December 2, 1861. 
Robert M. T. Hunter, Secretary of State. 


My Drar Sir: Your instructions dated September 23 were 
received on the 28th instant [ultimo]. At the present there is a 
probability that our recognition by Her Britannic Majesty’s Goy- 
ernment will not be much longer delayed. 

I congratulate you with all my heart upon the indications which 
so strikingly manifest themselves for a speedy termination of the 
noble sacrifices of our country for the attainment of its inde- 
pendence. 

Great Britain is in downright earnestness in her purpose to 
humiliate by disgraceful concessions, or to punish severely by 
force, the so-called United States for the flagrant violation of the 
integrity of her flag upon the high seas. Her “voice” will now 
be found in her “sword.” : 

By never losing sight for a moment of the object for which I 
was appointed, and not quitting here for a day since my arrival, 
I have succeeded in opening channels of communication with the 
most important personages of the realm. 

An hour after the Cabinet decided upon its line of action with 
respect to the outrage committed by the “San Jacinto,” I was 
furnished full particulars. What a noble statesman Lord 
Palmerston! » His heart is as young as it was forty years ago. 

I suggested the importance of putting the new and invincible 
iron-plated steamer “Warrior” in commission, and of dispatch- 
ing her to Annapolis Roads with a special Minister to Washing- 
ton. This, in my opinion, would have secured the immediate 
restoration of our captured countrymen to the freedom which 
they enjoyed under the British flag, and thus insured their early 
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arrival in London and Paris. It would also have so humiliated 
the North that her position would have been very equivocal as 
relates to respectability in the family of nations. With all her 
brazenfacedness, she could not have elevated her head again for a 
half century. 

As soon as Mr. Mason or his successor, if he shall not be sur- 
rendered, arrives, I shall repair to Madrid, and afterwards pro- 
ceed to Brussels. For this renewed manifestation of confidence 
in me by the President, and the agreeable manner in which you 
have communicated it, I cannot adequately express my thanks. 
I cannot close this hurried note without expressing to you my 
unqualified admiration of the peculiarly proper bearing of Mrs. 
Slidell, her daughter, and Mrs. Eustis under the distressing 
separation from their husbands and father. Truly may it be 
said, as concerns these ladies, that “woman’s hour is the hour of 
adversity.” I never was so proud before of my countrywomen 
ina foreign land. There is not a British heart that does not sym- 
pathize sincerely with them. 

Yours, with faithful consideration, A. DupLEY MANN. 


FROM MR. HELM. 


Havana, December 12, 1861. 
Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, Secretary of State, Richmond. 

Str: Havana being in the immediate vicinity of many of the 
recent outrages which have been committed by the U. S. Navy on 
the rights of neutrals, I thought it my duty to bring the subject 
to the notice of the Colonial Governments and people of the 
West Indies in an official dispatch, a copy of which I have the 
honor to inclose herewith. 

It affords me very great pleasure to inform the Department 
that public feeling here is now unanimously with the Confed- 
erate States. 

IT called on His Excellency, the Captain General, two days 
since, and was much gratified to find that he evinced increased in- 
terest in our cause. He expressed himself much pleased with my 
letter, which he said he was then having translated. In that con- 
nection he remarked that it was a source of much regret to him 
that Spain was not, in the opinion of those at the head of the Gov- 
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ernment, in a condition to take the lead in the recognition of the 
independence of the Southern Confederacy, but that she was 
ready to follow England or France. He then said that he had just 
read the message of President Davis, with which he was delight- 
ed; that it was an able, truthful, bold, manly statement of the con- 
dition of affairs in the South. In the absence of a full recognition 
of the independence of the Confederate States, her people who 
occasionally seek the ports of Cuba on commercial business could 
not have greater facilities for trade than they now do. The Con- 
federate flag flies honored and respected in all the ports of the 
island which are visited by our merchant vessels. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, your obedient 
servant, C, J. HeEtm. 

FROM MR, FEARN. 


No. 11. 
COMMISSION OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA, 


Lonpon, December 20, 1861. 
Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, étc. 


Sir: I transmit herewith a copy of dispatch No. 10,* the orig- 
inal having been sent on the 2d instant by Mr. Evans, of Charles- 
ton, and duplicate copies of the notes addressed by the Commis- 
sion to Lord Russell on the 27th and 3oth ultimo, in regard 
to the seizure of Messrs. Mason and Slidell and the blockade 
of our coast. Lord Russell’s reply of the 7th instant is also ap- 


pended. 
I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, WALKER FEARN. 


InctosurE No. I. 
From Messrs. Yancey, Rost, and Mann. 


Lonpon, November 27, 1861. 
Right Honorable Earl Russell. 

The undersigned have the honor to submit to Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Government the following facts: On the 7th of No- 
vember James M. Mason, John Slidell, James Macfarland, and 
George Fustis, citizens of the Confederate States of America, 
‘embarked on board of H. B. M. Royal mail steam packet “Trent,” 
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then in the harbor of Havana, Cuba, as passengers for South- 
ampton, England. 

On the 8th instant, when in the Bahama Channel off the Para- 
don Grande lighthouse, the “Trent” was brought to by the firing 
of two guns, said to have been shotted, from a U. S. man-of-war, 
the “San Jacinto,’ which vessel sent an officer and armed boat’s 
crew on board of the “Trent,” and, after some preliminary acts, 
the officer demanded that the four passengers named above 
should be delivered up to him. The captain of the “Trent” 
refused to comply with this order, and the citizens of the Con- 
federate States above named claimed the protection of the British 
flag. The U. S. officer then proceeded to arrest those gentle- 
men by the aid of his armed crew, under circumstances of aggra- 
vating violence, and carried them as prisoners from the “Trent” 
to the “San Jacinto.” 

The undersigned believe that this proceeding is in violation of 
international law, and not justifiable under any treaty between 
the Government of Her Britannic Majesty and that of the United 
States. If it shall be insisted upon that these citizens were 
coming to England in the capacity of ambassadors, it is a suffi- 
cient ‘reply that they were not recognized as such by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, nor by that of Her Majesty. The 
former Government looks upon them simply as rebellious citizens ; 
the latter, as citizens of a belligerent power. No charge of their 
being bearers of dispatches was made by the U. S. officer; and 
if made, it is confidently believed it would not justify their 
forcible seizure under the circumstances. 

It may be conceded that these gentlemen had been commis- 
sioned by the President of the Confederate States to proceed to 
Europe and use their best endeavors to form friendly relations 
with the neutral European powers, but under such supposition 
the undersigned insist that they were not liable to seizure upon 
the deck of a neutral, in the manner in which they were seized, 
for these reasons: 

First, that such a procedure can be sustained only upon the 
principle that neutral States are not justifiable in entertaining 
propositions for the recognition of and commercial intercourse 
with belligerent powers; secondly, that these persons were pro- ° 
ceeding from a neutral to a neutral port in a neutral vessel. 
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It may be conceded that ambassadors proceeding from an 
enemy’s port to a neutral port are liable to seizure under a neu- 
tral flag, but the undersigned have been unable to find a principle 
of international law, or a precedent, which justifies such a pro- 
cedure when the ambassador is proceeding from’ one neutral port 
to another. In fact, a high American authority lays it down as 
incontrovertible that a neutral vessel may convey unmolested an 
ambassador of the enemy or dispatches of the enemy to and 
from his own or any other neutral government. (“Introduction 
to the Study of International Law,” page 408; on the relations 
between belligerents and neutrals, Theodore D, Woolsey, Yale 
College, Boston, 1860.) Mr. Wheaton seems to sustain this 
view, for, after laying down the general principle “that the fraud- 
ulent carrying of dispatches will also subject the neutral vessel 
in which they are transported to capture and confiscation,” he 
further says: “But carrying the dispatches of an ambassador or 
other public ministers of the enemy resident in a neutral terri- 
tory is an exception to the reasoning on which the above general 
rule is founded.” 

The author says the neutral country has a right to preserve its 
relations with the enemy, and you are not at liberty to conclude 
that any communication between them can partake in any degree 
of the nature of hostility against you. Most assuredly, then, 
bearers of such dispatches, or the ambassadors themselves, are 
not liable to seizure on a neutral vessel when proceeding from 
one neutral country to another. 

The undersigned think that it will be found on examination 
that when an ambassador has been held to be liable to seizure on 
a neutral vessel, while on his passage, it has been when the neu- 
tral vessel received him in the enemy’s port, or was carrying 
him to the enemy’s port. In the present case, the persons seized 
were received simply as passengers on the neutral vessel bound 
from one neutral country to another. 

The undersigned submit also this further view of the case. 
Granting that the persons seized were liable to seizure, it is sub- 
mitted that the question of liability is a judicial question. 

For the decision of all such questions admiralty courts were 
established, and in those courts only, where both parties can be 
heard, could they be determined. The only proper course was a 
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seizure of the ‘Trent,’ with her cargo and passengers, and the 
submission of the whole matter to a judicial tribunal. 

The undersigned, therefore, feel it to be their duty to protest 
against this act of illegal violence done by the Government of the 
United States to citizens of the Confederate States on board of an 
English vessel, by which they have been torn from their families 
and committed to a loathsome prison. They feel it to be their 
duty to lay the facts before the Government of Her Britannic 
Majesty and to claim for their imprisoned countrymen the full 
benefit of that protection to which every private person who seeks 
shelter under the British flag and demeans himself according to 
British law has heretofore ever been held to be entitled. 

The undersigned, therefore, confidently hope that Her Maj- 
esty’s Government will cause those citizens of the Confederate 
States who have been so illegally taken from the deck of a Brit- 
ish vessel to be restored to the position which they enjoyed under 
the protection of the British flag when seized, or to the port 
whither they were bound, and to which Her Majesty’s Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company engaged to take them, after having 
received the usual compensation. 

The undersigned have the honor to assure his Lordship of 
their very high consideration. W. L. Yancey, 

Pais Resi 
A. Dupiry Mann. 


INCLOSURE No. 2. 


From Messrs. Yancey, Rost, and Mann. 


Lonpon, November 30, 1861. 
Right Honorable Earl Russell. 

The undersigned have been instructed by the President of the 
Confederate States to communicate-to Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Government copies of the list of vessels which have arrived at 
and departed from the various ports of the Confederate States 
since the proclamation of a blockade of those ports, up to the 
20th of August last, by which it will be seen that up to that 
date more than 400 vessels have arrived and departed unmo- 
lested. Since the date of these reports other and more impor- 
tant violations of the blockade are known to have occurred. 


! 
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The undersigned will instance a few of the most prominent 
and well known. 

The British steamer “Bermuda” went into the Confederate 
port of Savannah from Falmouth, England, on the 28th of Sep- 
tember, and left that port for Havana on the Ist instant. 

The Confederate ship “Helen” left Charleston on the 2d of 
November, and arrived at Liverpool on the 25th instant. The 
C. S. steamer “Theodora” left Charleston on or about the ist of 
October, put to sea, and returned on the same day. The same 
steamer left Charleston on the 11th of October for Havana, pro- 
ceeded to the port, took in cargo, and entered the port of Savannah 
about the 20th of the same month. Three ships with cargoes 
arrived from Havana in the Confederate port of Savannah about 
October 24th. On the 26th of October the C. S. steamer ‘“Nash- 
ville” left Charleston, and arrived at Southampton on the 21st 
instant. 

It was declared by the five great European powers at the Con- 
ference of Paris that “blockades to be binding must be effective”’ 
—that is, maintained by a force really sufficient to prevent access 
to the enemy’s coast—a principle long before sanctioned by leading 
publicists and now acknowledged by all civilized nations. When 
their resolutions were communicated to the Government of the 
United States, though it rejected that relating to privateers with- 
out a required modification, the principle in regard to blockades 
was unequivocally admitted by it. 

On the 13th of August last, the Government of the Confederate 
States acknowledged the same principle in its fullest extent by a 
declaration of Congress. The undersigned confidently believe 
that the annexed list of vessels which have arrived at and cleared 
from the ports of the Confederate States, since the proclamation of 
the blockade of their coast by the Government of the United 
States, is conclusive evidence that this blockade has not been 
effective, and therefore not binding. 

May not the Government of the Confederate States then fairly 
suggest that the five great powers owe it to their own consistency, 
to the rule of conduct formally laid down for their guidance, and 
to the commercial world so deeply interested to make good their 
declaration so solemnly and publicly made? 

Propositions of such gravity and emanating from sources so 
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high may fairly be considered as affecting the general business 
relation of human society, and as controlling in a great degree 
the calculations and arrangements of nations so far as they are 
concerned in the rules thus laid down. Men have a right to 
presume that a law thus proclaimed will be universally main- 
tained by those who have the power to do so, and who have taken 
it upon themselves to watch over its execution. 

Nor will any suppose that particular States or cases would be 
exempted from its operation under the influence of partiality or 
favor. If, therefore, we can prove the blockade to have been 
ineffectual, we perhaps have a right to expect that the nations 
assenting to this declaration of the Conference of Paris will not 
consider it to be binding. We are fortified in this expectation 
not only by their own declarations but by the nature of the inter- 
ests affected by the blockade. So far, at least, it has been proved 
that the only certain and sufficient source of cotton supply has 
been found in the Confederate States. It is probable that there 
are more people without than within the Confederate States who 
derive their means of living from the various uses which are 
made of this important staple. A war, therefore, which shuts 
up this great source of supply from the general uses of mankind 
is directed as much against those who transport and manufac- 
ture cotton as against those who produce the raw material. In- 
nocent parties, who are thus affected, may well insist that a 
right whose exercise operates so unfavorably on them shall be 
used only within the strictest limits of public law. Would it not 
be more in consonance with the spirit of the age to insist that, 
among the many efficient means of waging war, this one should 
be excepted in deference to the general interests of mankind, sc 
many of whom depend for their means of living upon a ready 
and easy access to the greatest and cheapest cotton market in the 
world? If for the general benefit of commerce some of its great 
routes have been neutralized so as to be unaffected by the chances 
of war, might not another interest of a greater and more world- 
wide importance claim at least so much consideration as to de- 
mand the benefit of every presumption in favor of its protection 
against all the chances of war save those which arise under the 
strictest rules of public law? 


This is a question of almost as much interest to the world at 
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large as it is to the Confederate States. No belligerent can claim 
the right thus to injure innocent parties by such a blockade, ex- 
cept to the extent that it can be shown to furnish the legitimate, 
or perhaps we might go still farther and say the necessary, 
means to prosecute the war successfully. If it has become 
_ obvious, as would now seem to be the case, that no blockade which 
they can maintain will enable the United States to subdue the 
Confederate States of America, upon what plea can its further 
continuance be justified to third parties who are so deeply inter- 
ested in a ready and easy access to the cheapest and most abun- 
dant sources of cotton supply? Perhaps we had the right to 
expect, inasmuch as by the proclamation of Her Britannic Majesty 
neutrality had been declared as between the belligerents, that one 
of the parties would not have been allowed to close the ports of 
the other by a mere proclamation of blockade without an adequate 
force to sustain it. 

The undersigned submit to Her Majesty’s Government that a 
real neutrality calls for a rigid observance of international and 
municipal law, in their application to both belligerents, and that 
a relaxation of the principles of public law in favor of one of the 
parties violating them can be nothing more nor less than an in- 
jury done to that extent to the other side. Any considerations 
of sympathy for the embarrassed condition of the United States, 
if allowed to relax the application of those laws, must be justly 
considered as so much aid and comfort given to them at the ex- 
pense of the Confederate States, and the undersigned cannot for 
a moment believe that such a policy will influence Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

The undersigned have forborne to press these great questions 
upon the attention of Her Majesty’s Government with that 
assiduity which, perhaps, the cause of the Confederate States 
would have been justified, knowing the great interest of Her 
Majesty’s Government in the preservation of friendly relations 
with both the belligerent powers. They cannot but think that 
the facts connected with this blockade, and the great interests 
of the neutral commerce of the world, imperatively demand that 
Her Majesty’s Government should take decisive action in declar- 
ing the blockade ineffective. These views are affirmed as much 
in the general interest of mankind as in the Confederate States, 
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who do not ask for assistance to enable them to maintain their 
independence against'any power which has yet assailed them. 

The undersigned have been further instructed by their Gov- 
ernment to communicate to that of Her Britannic Majesty a copy 
of resolutions adopted by the Congress of the Confederate States 
August 13, 1861. It is annexed, marked B. 

The undersigned have the honor to assure his Lordship of 
their very high consideration. W. L. YANCcEY, 

PAS Rost 
A. DupLeY MANN. 


IncLosure No. 3. 


From Lord Russell. 


ForEIGN OFFICE, December 7, 1861. 
Lord Russell presents his compliments to Mr. Yancey, Mr. 
Rost, and Mr. Mann. 
He had the honor to receive their letters of the 27th and 30th 
November, but, in the present state of affairs, he must decline 
to enter into any official communication with them. 


FROM MR. HELM, 


No. 8. Havana, December 21, 1861. 
Hon. Wiliam M. Browne, Acting Secretary of State, Richmond. 

Str: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your dis- 
patch of the 21st ultimo, by the hands of Mr. Louis Heyliger, 
with its several inclosures. 

In my dispatch No. 6 I informed the Department that Captain 
Huse, the Government agent at London, had changed his plan in 
the shipment of cargo; that his purchases are now being sent 
forward in steamers instead of sailing vessels. One of his 
steamers is now at Nassau with a very valuable cargo, awaiting 
instructions from me, and I have directed Mr. Heyliger, to whom 
I have given ample power in the premises, to proceed in the 
English steamer which sails to-day for that port, there to give 
the captain all such instructions and facilities as will insure, if 
possible, a successful continuation of his voyage. I will com- 
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municate a copy of my instructions to Mr. Heyliger to the War 
Department, and report all important facts touching this and other 
shipments of cargo, in which my intervention may be required, 
to that Department. 

I discavered some days ago that the Federal Government, 
through an agent, under the direction of her Consul General, Mr. 
Shufeldt, was recruiting laborers here, to be employed on Fort 
Jefferson, and had the subject brought to the notice of the Cap- 
tain General and chief of police. I unofficially called the atten- 
tion of the Captain General to the case of the British Consuls 
whose exequaturs were taken from them, and of Mr. Crampton, 
whose passport was given him by the U. S. Government for a 
like offense during the Crimean War. I also brought to his 
notice the fact that I had a few weeks since declined, on the 
part of the Confederate States, to accept a company of Cubans, 
armed, fully equipped, and paid, for the war, which was tendered 
me, on the ground that its acceptance might entangle this Govern- 
ment in our difficulties. The subject is now being investigated. 

I am reliably informed that the Consul General of the United 
States, in view of my letter on the blockade and rights of neu- 
trals, addressed a communication to His Excellency, the Cap- 
tain General, protesting against his permitting me to communi- 
cate with him in person or by letter, in terms absolutely offensive 
to His Excellency. 

There is no change in the feeling of the officials or people here 
toward me since my last dispatch. 

I am, sir, with very great respect, your obedient servant, 


C. J. HELM. 


FROM MR. ROST. 


Parts, December 24, 1861. 
His Excellency, Jefferson Davis, President of C. S. A. 

Sir: A friend takes charge of this letter, which may prove use- 
ful should our last dispatch not have been received. 

Having gone to England as soon as | heard of the outrage 
committed upon Messrs. Mason and Slidell, at the first interview 
I had with my colleagues we severally came to the conclusion that 
the separate powers and instructions last received presupposed 
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the presence of Messrs. Mason and Slidell in London and Paris, 
and that in the excited state of public feeling which had resulted 
from their capture, the best interests of our Government required 
our presence in those capitals. I could not be in doubt as to 
the course I ought to pursue, having positive information, through 
the Spanish Legation here, that the question of recognition had 
never been voted at Madrid, and would not be until we were 
recognized by England or France, and knowing besides the neces- 
sity of counteracting at once an attempt then being made by an 
influential portion of the French press to unite against us the 
anti-English and the antislavery feeling of their country. 

The Commissioners addressed a strong representation* to Earl 
Russell in relation to the affair of the “Trent,” asking the British 
Government to demand the instant restitution of our captured 
friends to the protection of the British flag. England has ere 
this demanded that restitution, and unless the North has yielded 
at once war is certain. In that war France will remain neutral, 
but it is confidently believed in Government circles that in a few 
months it will be in her power to come forward and command 
peace between the three belligerents. 

Should the Lincoln Government yield, [ am assured by my 
colleagues that the British Government is now thoroughly con- 
vinced of the inefficiency of the blockade, and will insist that it 
be raised. 

While the Emperor wishes to continue on good terms with 
the Government of the United States, and would regret to see the 
Federal Navy destroyed, I cannot doubt that his sympathies and 
those of his Government are with us. A series of articles headed 
“Reconnaissance des Etats Confédérés,” now in course of pub- 
lication in the Rays newspaper, are written in the bureaus of the 
Ministry of the Interior. They advocate the right of secession, 
the cause of the South generally, and its right to be recognized. 
Other articles of the same character have been recommended for 
publication in other papers by the director of the press, but thus 
far have not been published, because most probably the editors 
of those papers expect money from us. That question of money 
is continually turning up against us. I do what I can out of my 
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own means, but that resource is necessarily limited. Many 
causes, little understood at home, have combined to delay our 
recognition, but a great change in public opinion has taken place 
here within the last six months, and in reviewing the past, while 
I have avoided rendering myself obnoxious by indecent haste, I 
am not conscious of having omitted anything calculated to ad- 
vance our cause. My unofficial intercourse with members of the 
Government has been more and more friendly, and on a recent 
occasion M. Thouvenel was pleased to say to me that no one 
could have done or accomplished more than I have. 

We have given Earl Russell and M. Thouvenel the list of the 
vessels which had run the blockade, and in obedience to the last 
instructions addressed a communication to them. M. Thouvenel 
was astonished to find the evasions so numerous, as the reports 
made to him by the officer commanding the French squadron on 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts had induced him to believe that, 
notwithstanding occasional violations, the blockade could not be 
considered ineffectual. He promised to take the matter into 
serious consideration. The lists sent extend only to the end of 
August and first part of September. Lists of subsequent viola- 
tions should be sent to us immediately. 

Should Messrs. Mason and Slidell be liberated and allowed to 
proceed to Europe, recent proofs of the insufficiency of the block- 
ade might be of the greatest importance in their negotiations. 

I am, with the highest regard, your obedient servant, 

Pio BX OST, 


FROM MR. YANCEY, 


Lonpon, December 31, 1861. 
Fon. R. M. T. Hunter. 


Str: Nothing has occurred since the last dispatch of the Com- 
mission which in their opinion required an official communication 
to the State Department. Duplicates of that dispatch have also 
been sent off, together with a copy of Earl Russell’s reply to our 
notes. The term and spirit of that reply, in my opinion, called 
for notice from the Commission; but my colleagues did not think 
so, and consequently Earl Russell’s note has not been answered. 

The publication of Mr, Adams’s correspondence with this Goy~ 
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ernment, which has just appeared, and which doubtless you have 
seen, has strengthened me in the view that the note should have 
been replied to; but Colonel Mann (Judge Rost at Paris) still 
adheres to his original impression. 

Earl Russell’s promises to Mr. Adams in June last that he 
will not see the “pseudo Commissioners’ any more!—what 
truckling to the arrogant demand of Mr. Seward that En- 
gland should forego her international privilege of hearing the 
case of a belligerent power! What a violation in fact of that 
impartial neutrality proclaimed—a neutrality, indeed, which 
includes the equal hearing of both sides, although upon un- 
equal terms, official on one side, unofficial on the othet! Had 
the Foreign Secretary in August last not driven us to writ- 
ten communication, the Commissioners could have kept up unoffi- 
cial and verbal interviews and communications until this time, 
and not have subjected themselves to the rebuffs they have re- 
ceived; while at the same time they could have constantly kept 
the English Cabinet informed of events and their own views. 
But Earl Russell’s last note cuts off all communication until at 
least the question of the “Trent” has received a solution. 

I presume there is no doubt that England has demanded the 
restitution of Mason and Slidell and an apology. Here public 
opinion generally is that they will be surrendered. 

The Government’s view is that the issue of peace or war is 
about evenly balanced. Ten thousand picked troops and immense 
war materials have been sent to Canada. A great steam fleet has 
been fitted out; and if there is war, the English blows will be 
crushing on the seaboard. If Mason and Slidell be given up, the 
Government here will endeavor for a while at least, to observe 
a “frigid neutrality toward us’—that is, will lean to the United 
States on the blockade and diplomatic issues, and postpone or 
refuse recognition. f 

France, however, will be disposed, I think, to act more favor- 
ably, and may drive England into favorable action. 

Public opinion is for us; and when Parliament meets, I feel 
confident that the Ministry will be compelled to act favorably or 
resign. The British West India mail steamer from St. Thom- 
as was due on 28th, but arrived at Southampton only an hour ago. 
The Hanover steamer of 8th December failed to connect, and 
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my opinion is that a Yankee captain, mindful of the honors heaped 
on Wilkes, has searched her and found dispatches or Confederate 
agents, and has taken her into port for adjudication. If so, war 
can no longer be prevented, for England will not submit to it. 

I desire to leave here very much, and if Mason and Slidell ar- 
rive, or other Commissioners, will do so at once. If no one 
arrives to take my place, and war ensues, I will leave on conclud- 
ing a treaty with England, and will be home by March. 

Most respectfully, yours, etc., Wu YANCEY. 


January I, 1862. 
The British West India steamer due on 29th not yet arrived. 
It is feared that a Yankee man-of-war has seized her, and if so 
perhaps because of C. S. officers and dispatches on board. It 
was a false rumor as to the arrival of the “Shannon.” 


Toombs. 


ried 


Rober 


TOOMBS. 


ROBERT 


Robert Toombs. 


Rosert Toomps, the first Secretary of State of the Confed- 
erate States, was born in Wilkes County, Ga., July 2, 1810. His 
grandfather fought with Braddock, and his father commanded 
a Virginia regiment under Washington. He was a student at 
the University of Georgia, and graduated from Union College, 
N. Y., in 1828; studied law at the University of Virginia, and 
in 1830, before he attained his majority, was admitted to the bar 
by special act of the Legislature. He raised, and commanded 
as captain, a company of volunteers in the Creek War, 1836-37, 
serving under General Winfield Scott until the close of hostilities. 
He was a Whig in politics, and was elected by his party to the 
_ Legislature from 1837 to 1843, and was a leader of the so- 
called “State rights Whigs.” In 1844 he was elected to Con- 
gress; was reélected and served for eight years in the House; 
supported for President William H. Harrison in 1840, and Clay 
in 1844. His first speech in the House was on the Oregon ques- 
tion; he was an earnest advocate of the compromise measures of 
1850; was chosen to the Senate, and took his seat in March, 
1853; was reélected, and remained in that body until 1861. Asa 
Senator he was extreme in his advocacy of State rights, was 
dogmatic, able, and eloquent. He favored the secession of Geor- 
gia from the Union, after the election of President Lincoln. In 
January, 1861, he resigned his seat in the Senate, but in March 
following was formally expelled from that body; was elected 
to the Provisional Congress of the Confederacy, but was made 
Secretary of State by President Davis on the organization of his 
Cabinet at Montgomery, Ala. He resigned this office, and went 
into the field as a brigadier general, and fought at the second 
battle of Bull Run and Sharpsburg. In 1862, he declined the 
position of Confederate Senator, and remained in the Army 
until 1863, when he resigned, and returned to Georgia. In 1864 
he commanded the militia of his State, of which he was a brig- 
adier general. After the war closed he exiled himself from the 
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country, and passed two years or more in Cuba, England, and 
France. He returned to his State in 1867, and resumed the 
practice of law, refusing to take the oath of allegiance to the 
United States, or to accept any office in his State. He accumu- 
lated a large estate, and at one time when Georgia was financially 
embarrassed, and was needing cash, he loaned the State from his 
own funds a large sum of money, and used his personal credit 
to obtain for the State a much larger sum. He was a member 
of the State Democratic Convention of Georgia in 1872, and ad- 
vocated Mr. Greeley for President. In 1874 he advocated re- 
forms in the tax laws of the State, and insisted particularly that 
the railroads should be taxed as all other property was taxed. 
As a result chiefly of his strenuous efforts, the Legislature of 
Georgia finally passed the act providing for what is known as 
the commission railroad law. He insisted to the date of his 
death that he was unreconciled to the United States Govern- 
ment and was an unreconstructed rebel. Not long prior to his 
death a public journal in his State said of him: “The people of 
Georgia never loved any man better than they love General 
Toombs, and the signs that his race has been nearly run have 
awakened a tender interest in him, and in all that to him per- 
tains. He is the most remarkable man in many respects that the 
South has ever produced, and it is doubtful if the records of a 
lordlier life than his can be found in the history of our Republic. 
He has never moved as other men, nor worked by ordinary 
methods. He has been kingly in all his ways, lavish in his opin- 
ions, disdaining all expedients or deliberation, and moving to 
his ambitions with a princely assumption that has never been 
gainsaid by the people, and seldom by circumstances.” In the 
midst of his busy life professionally and politically, he gave con- 
siderable of his time to Freemasonry, being greatly attached to 
the Order. His zeal in this direction was chiefly for the An- 
cient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, of which he 
became a member of the thirty-third or the highest degrée, and 
from 1872 to 1880 was the Active Member of the Rite for 
Georgia. When he died, a learned Mason,* who had known him 
long and intimately, wrote of him as follows: 

“A great man, old and full of days, has been gathered unto his 
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fathers; a man of transcendent ability, preéminently gifted with 
logical faculty; of strong, clear intellect, a great lover of the 
truth, and singularly keen in distinguishing it from the false; a 
man quick in determining, resolute in adhering to, and bold 
in announcing his conclusions and convictions; an accomplished 
lawyer, an ardent and impassioned orator, vehement and im- 
perious in debate; a student who had accumulated great stores of 
knowledge of many kinds; a man of antique greatness of soul, 
of true nobility of character, and of perfect integrity, scorning 
concealment and deceit and the rascalities of dialectics; impet- 
uous and sometimes in his utterances harsh, indiscreet, and reck- 
less, as if moved by passion and intolerance of opinion; and yet, 
for all this outward seeming, genial and generous, most hospitable, 
kind-hearted, amiable, forgiving; a man whom one could not 
long be with without coming to love him; a man who, take him 
all in all, had in his prime of life no equal in intellect in the 
Southern States of the Union.” He died December 15, 1885. 
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FROM MR. FEARN. 
No. 13. 
COMMISSION OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA, 
Lonpon, January 1, 1862. 
Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, etc. 


Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith a second copy of 
Lord Russell’s reply* to the protests of the Commission against 
the seizure of Messrs. Mason and Slidell,+ and the nominal block- 
ade of ourcoast.{ Since then we have nothing of importance to 
report to the Department. 

The answer to the ultimatum of the British Government has 
not yet been received, and preparations for war continue here 
with unabated vigor. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your very obedient servant, 

WALKER FEARN. 


FROM MR, HOTZE, 


No. 1. Havana, January 6, 1862. 
Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, Secretary of State, Richmond. 


Sir: I have the honor to advise you of my arrival at this port 
on the 31st ultimo, after a voyage of not quite nine days from 
Mobile. An attempt to run the blockade at Mobile on the night 
succeeding my arrival there failed owing to a change of wind, 
and a second a few days later, on a small steamer, proved equally 
unsuccessful. The remarkable weather, almost unprecedented at 
that season of the year on our Gulf Coast, precluded the possibil- 
ity of another attempt until the 22d of December, the day of my 
final departure. I have reason to congratulate myself on having 
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resisted the prompting of my impatience during this annoying 
delay of nearly twenty days and adhered to my original plan. 
The route through Mexico, which I was strongly tempted to take, 
was already then, as now, closed by the Civil War, no foreigners 
being permitted by either of the contending parties to pass 
through Matamoras. The schooner “Victoria,” captured off the 
Mexican coast by the Federal cruiser “Santiago,” was conveying 
at the time the Tampico passengers and mails that had been 
detained at Brownsville. The latter were thrown overboard, the 
former carried to Fort Taylor. Since then neither passengers 
nor mails from the Confederate States have arrived here via 
Tampico. 

It appears, therefore, that I have lost nothing in point of time 
by my detention at Mobile, as, even had I sailed on the “Theodora’”’ 
from Charleston, I must have arrived here too late for the last 
European steamer. 

On the other hand, I was enabled, by the delay, to collect a 
tolerably complete set of the latest and best coast survey charts 
of our Atlantic and Gulf Coasts and harbors, with which I hope 
to find opportunities for facilitating and encouraging attempts 
to run the blockade. Some of these I have given to Mr. Helm, 
your agent here, with the same object. The striking success 
heretofore attending such attempts to and from Cuban ports is 
evidenced by the inclosed list which Mr. Helm has just caused 
to be published. Unusual weather on the Gulf Coast during De- 
cember had produced a temporary lull; but since my arrival in 
the schooner “Wilder,” on the 31st ultimo, six Confederate ves- 
sels, under either our own or foreign flags (one of them from 
Pensacola), have entered this port, averaging one a day, besides 
those entering elsewhere. The latest arrival (of this morning) 
is the steamer “Cuba,” formerly “Calhoun,” from North Carolina, 
among whose passengers is Mr. Beverly Tucker. There seems 
to me sufficient data to prove that, in case of a prolonged con- 
tinuance of the blockade, we may confidently rely upon Havana 
_ as a port for the exchange of at least a portion of our com- 
modities, against the necessaries we require from Europe. Im- 
pressed with this idea, I have availed myself of the assistance 
of some commercial friends I met here to obtain such practical 
information as appeared most likely to direct English enterprise 
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into that channel. I also entertain strong hopes that the facts 
and figures which I am prepared to lay before the director of the 
Royal Mail Steamship Company and the influence I shall endeav- 
or to bring to bear on them may induce that company to extend 
its Tampico line to Matamoras, thus affording us a regular and 
safe communication with Europe. These subjects, although not 
the immediate object of my agency, are yet in my opinion not 
foreign to that object, but on the contrary may be advantageously 
connected with my other labors through the press. As regards 
these, I have of course as yet done nothing except to increase my 
store of Southern political works, which are now satisfactorily 
complete. My latest papers are of the very recent date of the 
3d instant from New Orleans. I sail this evening, and expect to 
be in England about the 26th or 27th. 

In conclusion, permit me to touch upon some pecuniary mat- 
ters. Presuming that it was the intention of the Department that 
I should have a specified contingent fund at my disposal in Lon- 
don, it is proper to direct your attention to the fact that when I 
left Richmond exchange on England was not obtainable for less 
than 25 cents premium. A few days later gold could not be 
bought in Mobile for less than 30 cents. These losses, added to 
_ the unavoidable expenses of a long and expensive journey, as well 
as other necessary outlays, leave but little of the sum paid me in 
Richmond on account of contingent fund. I do not in this mat- 
ter allude to my salary, in which you will do me the justice to 
admit that I had no personal advantage in view. 

The sacrifices, both present and future, which I make in that 
respect are trifling compared to those which so many others 
make equally cheerfully. But my contingent fund concerns your 
Department and my efficiency as its agent. At present I need 
no money, having supplied from my own resources the deficiency 
referred to. I trust that what personal disbursements I may 
thus find necessary, within the limits forced by my instructions, 
will be placed to my credit in future settlement of accounts. 


I have the honor to remain your obedient servant, 
Henry Horze. 
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No. 9. Havana, Jany. 7, 1861 [1862]. 
Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, Secretary of State, Richmond. 


Sir: I have the honor to inclose herewith a copy of my note 
of the 5th instant to our Commissioners at London, with several 
copies of the papers therein referred to. The extra has not been 
circulated here, but a large number were sent by me to Europe 
by the steamer of yesterday. 

I also herewith inclose a copy of the correspondence between 
the commander of the Spanish forces and the Governor of Vera 
Cruz on the arrival of the Spanish fleet at that city, sent me by 
Gol) Jot. Pickett: 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

C. J. Het. 


INCLOSURE. 


From Mr, Helm. 


; Havana, January 5, 1862. 


Honorables William L. Yancey, P. A. Rost, and A. Dudley Mann, 
Commissioners from the Confederate States, London. 
GENTLEMEN: I have prepared with very great care a list of 

the vessels which have run the blockade to and from Cuban 

ports. This list I have succeeded in having published in an extra 
of the mercantile weekly report of Havana, and noticed in their 
annual report and price current, which I think should give it 
much weight in Europe, as the entire press here is under a strict 
censorship. It was not possible for me to give a list of those 
vessels which run the blockade from other than Cuban ports, but 

I am satisfied the number would reach 400, with only some eight 

or ten captures, and none in the actual attempt to run the block- 

ade. 

I hope the fact contained in the inclosed papers will convince 
England, France, and Spain that the blockade is not effectual, 
and should not be respected. 

I have the honor to be, gentlemen, with very great respect, 
your obedient servant, CHARLES J. HELM, 
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FROM MR. BROWNE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE. 


No, 2. DEPARTMENT oF StaTE, RICHMOND, January 14, 1862. 


J. A. Quinterro, Esq., etc., Monterey, Mexico, care of F. W. 
Latham, Collector of Customs, Brownsville, Texas. 


Sir: Since my dispatch No. 1, of December oth, 1861, was 
transmitted to you, I have received your communications to this 
Department of November ro, 11, and 14, respectively. Mr. José 
Oliver, bearer of a letter from you of November 6, having trans- 
acted with the War Department the business relating to his visit 
to Richmond, will leave here to-day. 

On the 26th day of December last, in reply to a demand by the 
British Government of November 30, the Secretary of State of 
the United States informed Lord Lyons, H. B. M.’s Minister 
at Washington, that Messrs. Mason and Slidell, with their sec- 
retaries, then held in military custody at Fort Warren, in Massa- 
chusetts, should be “cheerfully liberated,’ and his Lordship was 
requested to indicate “a time and place for receiving them.” In 
accordance with that announcement they were placed on board 
the “Rinaldo,” a British vessel of war, which sailed for Europe 
on the Ist instant. The information conveyed in your dispatches 
relative to political disturbances in Mexico has been read with 
interest, and I will thank you to keep the Department advised 
of the progress of events in that country. A succinct and intelli- 
gent outline of the position, strength, and resources of the par- 
ties contending against the general Government of Mexico; re- 
liable information as to the ability of the latter to maintain its 
authority; the state of the revolution which is understood to be 
progressing in Tamaulipas, and how far the anticipated difficulty 
with Spain will unite the local Governors and conflicting parties 
in Mexico in a common cause against that kingdom, will enable 
this Department to form a clear idea of the complications that 
now exist in Mexican affairs, and the power of that Republic to 
extricate itself from them. In your dispatch of November 4 you 
stated that Governor Vidaurri would protest against the permis- 
sion given by the Mexican Congress for the transportation of U. 
S. troops and munitions of war through Mexican territory into 
the Confederate States, and would oppose their passage through 
New Leon and Coahuila, and would address a communication on 
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the subject to the Governors of the other frontier States with a 
view to similar action on their part. The result of the friendly 
interposition of Governor Vidaurri to preserve alike the sover- 
eignty of his State and the neutrality of Mexico, you will prompt- 
ly communicate to this Department. In reply to your letter of 
November 4, relative to the period during which your agency is 
to continue in Mexico, I have to inform you that it is the desire 
of the Secretary that you should remain there at present, and 
that as soon as the public service can dispense with your agency 
a timely notification will be communicated to you. 
I am, sir, etc., 
Wma. M. Browne, Assistant Secretary of State. 


FROM MR, HELM. 


No. ‘10. HAVANA, January 17, 1862. 
Hon. R. M. T. Editor, Secretary of State, Richmond. 


Sir: I called at the palace on yesterday to present Mr. Beverly 
Tucker, of Virginia, to His Excellency, the Captain General, and 
was received with the usual cordiality of General Serrano. Dur- 
ing the conversation the General expressed the opinion, in an em- 
phatic manner, that the Confederate States would be recognized 
by England, France, and Spain in less than sixty days. He also 

‘informed us that the fleets of those nations, now rendezvoused at 

Vera Cruz, had been ordered back here to be in readiness for 
operations in another quarter. I also learned from him that, 
owing to ill health, he would return to Spain, and that General 
Prim would succeed him in the Governorship of Cuba. Though 
I much regret the loss of General Serrano at this time, I have 
every assurance that General Prim will feel an equal interest in 
our cause, and will continue the policy of General Serrano. 

The suspension of specie payments by the Federal Treasury 
and banks has created quite a panic here. Two months ago I 
warned every prominent merchant here of the necessity of with- 
drawing his funds from New York, and many acted upon my 
suggestion. Some, however, have been caught, which has in- 
creased the growing disgust for the Lincoln Government. 

I have the honor to be, with very great respect, your obedient 
servant, CHARLES J. HELM, 
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Lonpon, January 18, 1862. 
Hon. Jetferson Davis, Richmond. 


My Dear Mr, Presipent: In endeavoring to keep you faith- 
fully advised of all that is transpiring in Europe with reference 
to American affairs, I have incurred a large amount of risk. I 
console myself with the belief that all the letters which I have 
addressed to you reached their destination. I have employed ev- 
ery channel of communication which I conceived to be available. 
The signal triumph of the Government over the Government at 
Washington, amounting to disgraceful humiliation, will cause it 
to observe for a short time a more vigorous neutrality here and 
between the South and North. It will act upon the principle 
that it is well to pursue a coward who runs for his life, exclaim- 
ing at the top of his voice, “Mercy, mercy, mercy!” But a 
great movement has been reported, the accomplishment of which 
I regard as positively certain, that will frustrate overwhelmingly 
the designs of the Lincolnites. Louis Napoleon sustained Lord 
Palmerston by his moral aid in the affair of the “Trent.” The 
latter in his turn will sustain the former in his matter of raising 
the blockade of our ports. As the Yankees yielded uncondi- 
tionally in the one instance, they are quite as likely to yield in the 
other. I have the best of reasons for assuring you that there is 
a contract understanding upon the subject, and that all the powers 
and States of Europe will cordially become parties to it. But for 
the capture and surrender of Messrs. Mason, Slidell, Macfarland, 
and Eustis, Great Britain would have taken the initiative instead 
of France, as I from time to time informed you would be the 
case. Already an urgent remonstrance has been sent to Wash- 
ington against the sinking of the stone-freighted ships in Charles- 
ton harbor. In all circles this diabolical proceeding is denounced 
as an outlawry upon the national law. Indeed, the manifestation 
is as universal as it is unqualified, in condemnation of it. In 
defense of our hearthstones we may still have to endure severe 
trials and sorrows, but when peace shall again smile upon our 
happy homes it will then behold us with unsullied honor, the 
essence of all that is noble and daring on earth, and all that is 
worth living for to virtuous humanity, The indecency of the 
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North, tidings of that event last Monday, has dispirited the most 
clamorous advocate in this metropolis. They perceive that she is 
now hopelessly ruined financially as well as morally. Well does 
the New York Board of Commerce remark that she has arrived 
at the beginning of the end. I can say nothing more with regard 
to her than that the “Nashville” is still in the docks of Southamp- 
ton. The “Missouri” is evidently awaiting her movements. 
Each has been notified that she was not to proceed to sea 
within twenty-four hours of the departure of the other. Never 
was any navy adorned by a more gallant, discreet, or exemplary 
commander than Captain Pegram. As my countryman, I am 
proud of him, both as a gentleman and an officer. He is a gen- 
eral favorite in Old England. The Times of last Saturday con- 
tained a forcible attack upon Messrs. Slidell and Mason, which 
has very much exasperated our friends. I confess I do not par- 
ticipate in this sensitiveness. The article was positively cruel, 
but it has been succeeded day after day by piercingly excruciating 
onslaughts upon the Lincoln concern. That journal occasionally 
strikes at our country, but it seems to do so expressly for the 
purpose of enabling itself to strike more effectively at our de- 
tested and detestable enemy. I shall never lose my temper with 
it while it thus acts. In its relations to us I may liken it to 
the sun, which, while its scorching rays blacken the cheeks of the 
fair damsel, also matures the joyous harvest. Our captured 
countrymen* are daily expected. Their arrival will perhaps not 
be delayed beyond the 21st or 22d. I trust your health continues 
good. The Northern press has ceased to report it as bad. May 
our friends on the field and elsewhere continue as hopeful as 
ever of the glorious future which awaits the sacrifices which they 
have made! I am sure that we have seen the last of the darkest 
days. Bright skies are looming up in the near distance. 
As ever, yours faithfully, A. DupLey MANN. 
The “Sumter” is still at Cadiz. 


* Messrs. Mason, Slidell, Eustis, and Macfarland, 
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FROM MESSRS. YANCEY AND MANN. 
No. 14. 
COMMISSION OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA, 
Lonpon, January 27, 1862. 


Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, etc. 


Sir: An unnumbered dispatch dated 9th of November, 1861, 
was received by us on the 16th instant, through the British post 
office postmarked Liverpool. 

It was to inform us of a victory of the Confederate troops at 
Belmont, and inclosed a copy of the telegram of General Polk 
announcing the fact. It was gratifying to receive this official 
contradiction of the Northern account of that battle, even at this 
late date. } 

We desire again to call the attention of the Department to the 
great importance of seizing every favorable opportunity to for- 
ward to this Commission official information as to the arrivals and 
departures of vessels from the ports of the Confederate States. 
We were much gratified at receiving such information up to the 
20th of August last, in dispatch No. 8, dated August 24, and 
received by the Commission on the 28th of November last. The 
facts thus conveyed to us have been of more essential benefit than 
any other statement of fact or argument theretofore made. 

If the Commission could also have received from the Depart- 
ment an additional schedule of arrivals and departures up to the 
date of dispatch No. 12, of October 23, which left Charleston in 
the “Nashville” on the 26th of that month, and a still additional 
schedule made up to the 9th of November, the date of the last 
dispatch, the influence of such facts, when communicated to the 
Government and public here, would have been far greater even 
than that of the facts as to the arrivals and departures up to the 
20th of August last, for the Governments of the European powers 
will be more apt to act upon the present than the past condition 
of the blockade. Not a day passes that does not bring to us 
influential active personages inquiring for facts as to the blockade 
with which to swell the pressure being made upon the Govern- 
ment, and the Commission are compelled to meet such by reply- 
ing that they expect to be prepared to furnish to their friends all 
needful information when Parliament meets, on the 6th of Feb- 
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ruary. We trust that by the West India mail steamer, due on 
the 29th instant, the fullest information will be received here from 
the State Department on that vital point. 

We have had no interview or communication with Earl Rus- 
sell since our note to him of the 30th November last, copies of 
which have been communicated* to you. 

By reference to Mr. Adams’s dispatch to Mr. Seward, dated 
the 14th of June last, it would appear that Mr. Adams complained 
that the Confederate Commissioners had been allowed to have 
interviews with Earl Russell, and that his Lordship replied that 
it had been the custom both in France and here to receive such 
persons unofficially for a long time back: Poles, Hungarians, 
Italians, etc., had been allowed interviews to hear what they had 
to say. But this did not imply recognition in their case any 
more than in ours. He added that he had seen the gentlemen 
some time ago, and once some time since; he-had no expectation 
of seeing them any more. 

Vide London Times, December 3, ’61. 

We conceive that this concession to the demand of Mr. Adams, 
and the refusal to see us personally, was a violation of that neu- 
trality which this Government has proclaimed to be the rule by 
which it would be guided, and that receiving written communica- 
tions from the Commission, even if in full accordance with, and 
no violation of, Earl Russell’s agreement with Mr. Adams, was 
not an adequate substitute for personal interviews in which there 
is a mutual interchange and suggestion of ideas, and by which 
the Commission could better ascertain the real tone and temper of 
the Government, and be thus guided in their approaches. 

The members of the Commission differed in their views as to 
the policy of a reply to the notet of Earl Russell of December 7. 
After the publication of Mr. Adams’s note to Mr. Seward of the 
14th of June last, Mr. Yancey thought that the dignity of the 
Government was involved, and required a moderate yet firm and 
dignified protest against the conduct of Earl Russell in refusing 
personal interviews, and in virtually denying even written com- 
munications. Mr. Rost and Mr. Mann did not attach the same 
importance to this, and no reply was made. 


* Page 128. +Page 132, 
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The public journals and all circles in society show the great 
and permanent consideration which is being given to the Amer- 
ican question. It is believed to occupy the attention of this and 
of the French Government. The prevailing and doubtless cor- 
rect impression here is that these two Governments have remon- 
strated in strong terms and also protested against the sinking 
of the stone fleet in the main channel at Charleston, and that 
they will directly interfere in some way. Some indications are 
that the interference will go to the extent of a demand for an 
armistice, and that the differences of boundary between the 
North and South should be settled by these powers. 

What form, however, intervention will assume we have no 
information of, but we believe that it will take place in a short 
time. The whole question will be brought forward in Parliament 
at an early day, and will doubtless give rise to a heated discus- 
sion. 

We regret to inform you that Messrs. Mason and Slidell, with 
their secretaries, have not been heard of since they left Province- 
town on the 2d instant, in the British corvette “Rinaldo.” It is 
understood that the “Rinaldo’s” orders were to proceed to Halifax, 
and up to the 14th instant nothing had been heard of her there. 

The West India mail steamer from Havana via Saint Thomas 
is due at Southampton on the 29th instant, and we have some 
hopes of the arrival of these gentlemen by that route. The ves- 
sel by which we send this dispatch will leave on to-morrow, too 
early to-convey any information as to the arrival of the West 
India mail packet. 

We remain, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servants, 

WV giucts VLANCEY, 
A. DupLey MANN. 


FROM MR. YANCEY. 
Lonpon, January 27, 1862. 


Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, Secretary of State. 

Dear Sir: Lieutenant Fauntleroy sails in the morning in com- 
mand of the “Economist.”” I wish the ship could be delayed two 
days in order to convey the news of the West India mail steamer 
due at Southampton on 28th or 20th instant. We feel great 
anxiety as to the safety of Messrs. Mason and Slidell, who have 
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not been heard of since the 2d instant. If they arrive, as we 
hope they may do, by the West India mail steamer, I shall leave 
in all probability on the 1st of February by another one of our 
chartered steamers for Nassau. John E. Ward, Esq., of Geor- 
gia, will be with me, and I should be glad if the Government 
would send the “Theodora” over for us. There is another prob- 
ability, and that is that if the chartered vessel should be delayed 
I will go by the return West India mail packet, and arrive at 
Havana about the 24th February. In either event I should desire 
some early and speedy conveyance from Havana to the Confed- 
erate States. A state of blockade, and the great desire of the 
enemy to seize one so conspicuous as I have been in the cause 
of Southern independence, induce me to suggest to you that it 
might well be considered national duty to assist me in reaching 
one of our ports in safety. 

Colonel Mann is still here, and Judge Rost in Paris. The 
public mind here and in France is fully engaged with American 
troubles, and I have some reason to think that France and 
_ England will unite in an armed intervention. The blockade 
seems to be generally admitted to be a proper one; and had the 
State Department, instead of sending us dispatches containing 
only (on the 23d October) an announcement of the battle at Lees- 
burg, and on the 9th November only General Polk’s telegrams, 
sent full returns per our customhouse of the vessels breaking the 
blockade, we should have had it in our power to have broken 
it here also. 

Considering that there is but one mission for the Department 

to attend to, I must think, in the interests of our endangered 
country, that there has been negligence and indifference displayed 
by it in keeping this Commission informed upon the main point 
upon which it requested information. 
_ If Mason and Slidell do not arrive on the 29th instant, I shall 
be most disagreeably placed between a sense of what is the duty 
I owe to the Confederacy and the duty I owe to my State. If my 
State would exercise a generous forbearance, I might remain 
another month. As yet I have hardly made up my mind as to 
what I shall do. 

Yours very truly, . W. L. Yancey, 
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FROM MR. MASON. 


FentTon’s Horet, Lonpon, January 30th, 1862. 
Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, Secretary of State. 


Dear Sir: We arrived in London yesterday evening, and I 
could address you but a short private note, by a ship to sail to-day 
for a Confederate port. I have had but one day in London, and 
that engrossed by visitors, embracing many of my countrymen 
here with many English gentlemen who sympathize with us. 
This letter, which cannot contain much, is to go by the “Nash- 
ville ;” and if Captain Pegram makes good his voyage, he will tell 
you the complications that have arisen in regard to his presence in 
an English port. It will suffice for me to say that, the Federal ship 
“Tuscarora” being at Southampton to watch him, this Govern- 
ment ordered both to leave the port, brought about by misconduct 
in regard to espionage of the commander of the “Tuscarora,” the 
“Nashville” to depart, as I understand it, twenty-four hours 
(afterwards extended to forty-eight) after the departure of the 
“Tuscarora.” Captain Pegram, who consulted with me in obey- 
ing this apparently harsh order, has acted in everything in a 
manner becoming his position. I have not the means of making 
myself fully acquainted with the orders of the British Govern- 
ment in this regard, they being partly written and partly through 
verbal communication. So far as I have understood them, how- 
ever, I have no reason to believe that the Admiralty intended 
incivility or discourtesy to the “Nashville ;” but, under the neces- 
sity of sending away the “Tuscarora,” it was thought prudent, 
and to preserve neutrality, to extend the same measure to the 
“Nashville.” 

In my short note of last night I could tell you only of the 
favorable impression we receive everywhere on our voyage of 
sympathy from British naval officers. Now with but a day’s 
experience in London, my impressions decidedly are that, although 
the Ministry may hang back in regard to the blockade and recog- 
nition, through the Queen’s speech at the opening of Parliament, 
next week the popular voice, through the House of Commons, 
will demand both. But few members, it is said, are yet in town; 
but there is a prevalent desire manifested to be well informed as 
to American affairs, and I have said to those who have calied on 
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me that I should be happy to see and converse with any gentle- 
men who desired such information. My views, of course, upon 
such short acquaintance here, must be crude, but I shall be dis- 
appointed if the Parliament does not insist on definite action by 
the Ministry, inuring to the relief of their people as well as ours. 
By the next opportunity I shall hope to write you more formally, 
and at large. Please send the inclosed to Mrs. Mason. 
Very respectfully, truly yours, J. M. Mason. 


FROM MR. MANN. 


Lonpon, February 1, 1862. 
Hon. Jefferson Davis, Richmond. 


My Dear Mr. Presipent: The inclosed was written at the 
time of its date, and sent to my Liverpool correspondent for 
transmission through Kentucky, as other of my letters were trans- 
mitted to you, but he concluded that it was too much of a risk for 
his friend at Louisville to undertake to forward it from there, and 
returned it. I can confidently.assure you that all the powers 
and States of Europe will manifest their decided dissatisfaction 
to the Lincoln Government at the worse than barbarous act of 
Lincoln in sinking the stone fleet in Charleston harbor. Lord 
Russell has written two strong remonstrances to Washington 
upon the subject, the first in December, the second last week. 
Adams and Dayton promised Great Britain and France decisive 
victories over us by the 15th of February. They have delayed 
any definite movement with respect to the raising of the blockade. 
Unless we are unfortunate in some great engagement, the meas- 
ure cannot be delayed much longer. Mr. Mason arrived on the 
29th [ultimo]. Of course my duties here have been terminated, 
but as Parliament is about to meet I think I can render valuable 
services, and therefore shall not proceed to the Continent for 
some time. I believe I shall negotiate with Belgium the first 
treaty ever concluded by the Confederate States. I have already 
the outlines of one proposed which I am sure will meet with your 
approval as well as that of the coordinate branch of the treaty- 
making powers. Mr. Yancey is anxious to take his seat in’ the 
Senate at the opening, on the 22d proximo. 

Respectfully, your friend, A. DupLtey Mann, 
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P. S.—I open this to inclose the accompanying [memorandum], 
which has just been placed in my hands. I regard it as authentic. 
A. D. M. 


INCLOSURE. 


Confidential Memorandum, 


Lonpon, January 31, 1862. 


About ten days ago the English Foreign Office submitted the 
two following questions to the maritime powers of Europe: 

tst. Is the sinking of the “stone fleet” in the main channel of 
Charleston harbor contrary to public law and an outrage on 
civilization ? 

2d. Is the blockade “effective,” or has it ever been so? Is it 
now binding on neutral powers? 

Since Monday last (27th instant) answers in the shape of me- 
morials (in the case of France and Prussia drawn up by the law 
officers of the crown) have been received from France, who em- 
phatically pronounces the destruction of the harbor to be an act of 
vindictive vandalism, and a gross violation of the law of nature 
and of nations, no belligerent having any right to destroy such a 
harbor to the permanent injury of mankind. 

In answer to the second question, France pronounces the block- 
ade to be ineffective and illegal, and concludes that “neutral 
powers ought no longer to respect it.” Prussia arrives at the 
same conclusion as France upon both questions, but admits exten- 
uating circumstances as regards the destruction of the harbor. The 
Prussian jurist goes into a hair-splitting disquisition, recognizing 
the right of a power possessing and holding a fort of its own to 
ruin it forever, if that be necessary for self-defense, but denies 
the right of an aggressor to do so. Thus the Russians were 
justified in burning Moscow in 1812; the invading French in 
doing so would have committed a heinous crime against human- 
ity. ‘Prussia winds up by declaring the sinking of the stone 
fleet to be a crime and an-outrage on civilization. 

Sardinia agrees with France on both questions, but her condem- 
nation both of the blockade and the stone fleet is in even stronger 
terms. Austria declares the “blockade altogether illegal,” and has 
instructed Mr. Hulsemann to present her views to the Washington 

II 
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Government. She coincides with the other before-mentioned 
powers in condemning the sinking of the stone fleet. Spain’s re- 
ply is incomplete. She declares blockade to be altogether in- 
effective, but, not being in possession of all the facts connected 
with the stone fleet, cannot yet express a decided opinion on that 
subject. Her final opinion is expected daily, and no doubt what- 
ever is entertained at the Foreign Office that it will be in harmony 
with that of the other powers consulted. 

Russia has not yet replied to these questions, but in a recent 
communication she has emphatically declared the blockade to be in- 
effective and contrary to the principles adopted at the Conference 
of Paris in 1856. 

Sweden and Holland have not yet replied. Their answers are 
expected daily. 


FROM MR. MASON. 
NOo iT? 
-COMMISSION OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA. 
Lonpon, February 2, 1862. 


HonsR. M. T. Hunter, Secretary of State, Richmond. 


Sir: I arrived here on the 29th ultimo in the West India mail 
steamer from St. Thomas, and have since written you two pri- 
vate notes by casual opportunities offering, taking the chance of 
their reaching you. In these I gave you a brief account of our 
voyage after being released.from Fort Warren. This is to go 
by Mr. Yancey, who leaves this evening for Southampton. Lest 
my private notes should have miscarried, I will briefly state here 
that on the 1st January Mr. Slidell and I, with Messrs. Eustis 
and Macfarland, were taken from Fort Warren in a small steam 

‘tug forty miles across an arm of the sea to Provincetown, Mass., 
in charge of a subordinate clerk of the State Department at Wash- 
ington and six marines with a corporal, where we found at 
anchor the British war steamer “Rinaldo” of 17 guns, Com- 
mander Hewett, and were placed on board about 4 p.m. We 
were received by Captain Hewett with great courtesy, and the 
ship immediately got under way for Halifax. Captain Hewett 
showed us in the course of the evening his letter of instructions 
from Lord Lyons, which directed him to receive and treat us 
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with all the respect and consideration due to private gentlemen 
of distinction, and his orders were to proceed to Halifax, or, if 
we desired it, to any other neutral port, but not to any one of 
the Confederate States. The most speedy opportunity to En- 
gland being from Halifax, we proceeded thither, but during the 
night a gale sprang up from the northwest, which continued with 
increasing violence, accompanied by thick weather and snow- 
storms up to Sunday, the 5th. During that period we were 
unable to take an observation or to determine where we were, 
in reference to our port. The thermometer was at 15°, the ship 
covered thickly with ice, all the ropes, cordage, and sails frozen 
into a dense common mass, and the coal nearly exhausted, added 
to which the ship had sustained much damage by the severity of 
the protracted storm, lost two of her boats from the davits, her 
foretop sails (the only sail set) blown away, though double 
reefed, the topsails stove in, etc., with many of the sailors severely 
frost-bitten. In this condition the Captain determined on Sun- 
day, the 5th, still unable to get an observation, to bear away for 
Bermuda. It was computed by the dead reckoning that we had 
run some forty miles to the east of Halifax when the course of 
the ship was changed. Getting to the middle of the Gulf Stream 
after a run of some 300 miles, we were enabled to thaw out, and 
reached Bermuda without further mishap on the 9th. We imme- 
diately communicated, through Captain Hewett, with Admiral 
Milne, commanding the station, at his residence on shore, ex- 
pressing our desire as far as compatible with his convenience 
to proceed in the most speedy manner to our destination. He 
had but few ships in port, but offered either to send us direct to 
England in the steamer “Racer,’”’ which could be gotten ready by 
the 13th, or, if we preferred it, to send us on the “Rinaldo” to 
Saint Thomas, which it was thought we might reach in time to 
intercept the mail steamer “La Plata” to leave there at the latest 
on the 14th, Captain Hewett kindly offering to have his ship 
coaled during the night, and to proceed the next day, notwith- 
standing her damaged condition. We chose the latter, as the 
“Racer” was a slow vessel, and under any circumstances would 
have a protracted voyage. The Admiral also kindly sent us an 
invitation to dine with him, and to spend the night on shore, 
which we gladly accepted. Our entertainment was in every 
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way courteous and hospitable. All the officers of the ships in the 
harbor and on duty on shore called on us with congratulations 
on our arrival, tendering us every offer of hospitality, and ex- 
pressing an earnest hope that we could remain with them a few 
days. And I must add, as a marked tribute, that as we passed 
the Admiral’s ship, the “Nile,” going into the harbor, the band 
on the quarter-deck, having the officers grouped around, played 
what they understood to be our national air, “Dixie.” Our pres- 
ence on board had been made known by telegraph. I hope you 
will pardon this detail as part of the history of the times, and as 
indicative of the feeling and spirit prevailing in the British Navy. 
A common sentiment pervaded all, and which was fully ex- 
pressed, of warm sympathy with the South, and entire alienation 
from the North. We left Bermuda on the morning of the roth, 
and after a prosperous run entered the harbor of Saint Thomas 
on the morning of the 14th, where we found the “La Plata.” 
Captain Hewett, after having had our baggage transferred, ac- 
companied us in his gig on board the “La Plata,” and introduced 
us to the captain, who received us with warm congratulations, 
and provided every comfort for us during the voyage. The U.S. 
Steanier “Iroquois” was at anchor in the harbor, and near her the 
British war steamer “Cadmus.” Captain Hilyar, of the latter, 
called on us on board the “Rinaldo,” and said in conversation 
that, amongst other reasons for being gratified at our arrival, it 
would relieve him of the duty of watching the “Iroquois,” which 
had been his occupation for some weeks past. We sailed the 
same afternoon in the “La Plata,” and reached Southampton on 
the 29th, came to London the same evening, and on the follow- 
ing morning Mr. Slidell and Mr. Eustis proceeded to Paris. 
In the three days only that I have been here, I have been called 
on by a great number of gentlemen, including Sir James Fergu- 
son (whom you probably saw recently in Richmond), with con- 
gratulations and other tokens of kindest welcome. I must again 
ask pardon for these details as otherwise unfitted for a dispatch, 
but as evidence of the spirit and feeling of the people. Mr. 
Yancey, who bears this, can tell you in person of everything inter- 
esting to us in public affairs, including the gallant exploits of the 
“Sumter” in the Mediterranean, and of the difficulties attending 
the presence and departure of the “Nashville” from Southampton. 
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I inclose herewith a copy of a letter from Captain Semmes to me 
from Gibraltar, with copy of my reply, and of mine to Messrs. 
Fraser, Trenholm & Co., of Liverpool, and also copy of a 
telegram to Captain Semmes, which I dispatched this morning, 
which will explain themselves; and my action in which I hope 
will meet the approbation of the Government. I inclose also a 
Government order, cut from the Times of yesterday, which will 
show the necessity for the expedition I recommended by telegraph 
to Captain Semmes. I was informed at the telegraph office that 
he would receive the telegram probably to-day, certainly to-mor- 
row. From all I can gather here, while the Ministry seem to 
hang fire both as regards the blockade and recognition, the opin- 
ion is very prevalent, and in best-informed quarters, that at an 
early day after the meeting of Parliament the subject will be 
introduced into the House of Commons and pressed to a favor- 
able vote. The motion will probably come from a moderate 
Conservative, in the form of an amendment to the address, and 
with the opposition it is thought will carry a sufficient Conserva- 
tive vote to reach a majority. With all this, however, Mr. Yancey 
is far better versed than I, and can give better information. He 
will tell you that on the last application by the Commissioners 
for an interview with Earl Russell they were requested to make 
their communication in writing. How far this may foreshadow 
refusal to receive me, I am at a loss to say, though I do not. 
anticipate it. My present purpose is, unless something should 
occur advising delay, to write.a note to-morrow to the Minister, 
asking an interview, and announcing my being here as Special 
Commissioner to this Government. I have only time to add that 
I have received dispatches Nos. 1, 2, and 3 from Mr. Browne, 
with their inclosures. No. 1,* referring to the case of the British 
vessels “Bruce” and “Napier,” shall have my attention should oc- 
casion admit. 


I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. M. Mason. 


* Page 108, 
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INcLosuRE No. I. 


From R. Semmes. 


C. S. STEAMER “SUMTER,” 
Bay oF GIBRALTAR, January 24, 1862. 


Hon. J. M. Mason, Commissioner of the Confederate States, 
London. 


Sir: I have the honor to inform you that my ship is at this 
place awaiting funds for necessary repairs, and for the purchase 
of fuel, etc. I have communicated with the Hon. William L, 
Yancey on the subject, and in a letter to me of the date of the 
14th instant that gentleman informed me that the house of 
Fraser, Trenholm & Company, of Liverpool, will supply me 
with funds upon my requisition indorsed by the Commissioners 
of the Confederate States. I inclose herewith a draft for the 
sum of $20,000 drawn upon the above-mentioned house, which I 
request you will have the goodness to indorse. The transmission 
of funds to me is of absolute necessity to enable me to take the 
sea, and it would be an event much to be deplored if the cruise 
of the “Sumter” should be cut short for the want of a few thou- 
sand dollars. My crew is in want of clothing also, and I have 
written to Lieut. J. H. North, of the Navy, now in London, on 
this subject, requesting him to send me a supply. Will you be 
pleased to give your sanction to this measure also? The 
crippled condition of my ship and the want of funds have de- 
prived me of the power of scouring the Mediterranean, the 
whole of which sea I could have swept without molestation in 
from fifteen to twenty days, whereas it is now to be feared that 
before I can prepare myself for such a cruise the enemy will be 
present in some force. Be pleased to accelerate the transmission 
of the sum drawn for, as before I have intelligence of my ability 
to draw on some banker I cannot strike the first lick toward re- 
pairing my ship. 

I have the honor to be, etc., R. SEMMEsS, Commander. 
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INCLOSURE No. 2. 


From Mr. Mason. 


Lonpon, February 1, 1862. 


Capt. R. Semmes, Commanding Confederate’ Steamer “Sumter,” 
Gibraltar. 


Sir: I hasten to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 24th 
January with draft inclosed in original and duplicate for $20,- 
000 on the house of Fraser, Trenholm & Company, of Liver- 
pool. They arrived to-day, and have been at once dispatched to that 
house with my approval indorsed, and I have asked them to give 
you the earliest notice of the amount to your credit, as Captain 
North informs me that about $4,000 of the amount must be 
applied to pay for clothing, etc., ordered by you through him. 
It would seem that some difficulty arose in making that purchase 
on credit. You may confidently rely on this fund immediately 
available, and should this reach you in advance of advice from 
Fraser & Company, can- go on to effect your outfit. I inclose 
an order from the Foreign Office here published in the Times of 
this morning, from which you will see that no time is to be 
lost in getting ready for sea. The adventurous and successful 
enterprise of your gallant ship, unaided and alone on the sea, I 
need not say has attracted the most favorable notice of our Gov- 
ernment, and the applause of all. I shall hope to hear from you, 
and of your prospects when you leave Gibraltar, and am, with 
best wishes for your success and safety, very respectfully, 

J. M. Mason. 


INcCLosuRE No. 3. 
From Mr, Mason. 


Fenton’s Hotet, Lonpon, February 1, 1862. 
Messrs. Fraser, Trenholm & Company, Liverpool. 

GENTLEMEN: I inclose herewith a draft in two parts, original 
-and duplicate drawn by Capt. R. Semmes, Commanding Confed- 
erate Steamer “Sumter,” dated at Gibraltar, 24th January, in his 
own favor for $20,000. In his letter inclosing the draft just re- 
ceived Captain Semmes asks me to show by indorsement that 
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the transaction has my approval, and which you will find accord- 
ingly. I hasten to send it to.you, as the occasion for its use 
will not admit of delay, especially under the stringent orders 
issued from the Foreign Office yesterday, and published in the 
Times this morning.. I have not seen Mr. Yancey since the re- 
ceipt of Captain Semmes’s letter, but Captain North informs me 
that the necessity for money (which is certainly urgent and of 
great moment to our Government) is known to you, and that you 
had kindly consented to accept the draft. Oblige me therefore 
by giving the earliest notice to Captain Semmes at Gibraltar of the 
amount to his credit with your house. 


Very respectfully, yours, etc., J. M. Mason. 
P. S.—I have yours of the 30th January, with its inclosures, 
which shall have my immediate care. J. M. M. 


INcLosuRE No. 4. 


From Mr. Mason. 


Lonpvon, February 2, 1862. 
Captain R. Semmes, Confederate Steamer “Sumter,” Gibraltar. 
Yours with drafts received and acted on—can draw on house in 
Liverpool for $16,000. Get ready for sea without delay or wait- 
ing further advice, as by recent government order you must leave 
this port on six days’ notice. Letters will explain fully. 
J. M. Mason. 


FROM MR. MASON. 


NO. <2. C. S. Commission, Lonpon, February 7, 1862. 
Hon, R. M. T. Hunter, Secretary of State, Richmond. 


Sir: My dispatch to you No. 1, by Mr. Yancey, bore date of 
the 2d instant. An opportunity direct enables me to say a few 
words additional. 

I send you with this the Times of this date containing the 
Queen’s message and the debate on it in Parliament. The for- 
mer, as you will see, contains no further reference to American 
affairs than the affair of the “Trent.” It is thought that silence 
as to the blockade was intended to leave that question open. 
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Mr. Gregory was kind enough to call on me by appointment, 
and find me a place in the House of Commons. It would seem, 
after consultation, members favorable to our interests thought it 
best not to broach them in the House in the form of an amend- 
ment to the address, as I thought would be done in my No. 1, 
but the question will come up in both Houses in some form at an 
early day. Many members of Parliament warmly in our inter- 
est have called on me, including Mr. Lindsay, M.P. for Liverpool, 
who is the largest shipowner in England, and I was introduced 
to others at the House. They confer freely as to what may 
be best for our interest. They say the blockade question is one 
more easily carried in our favor just now than recognition, in 
which I agree, and their efforts will be mainly directed to a 
repudiation of the blockade. If that is done, recognition will 
speedily follow. 

The Ministry are certainly averse to either step just now. 
They seem afraid of any further broil with the Government at 
Washington. You will see what was said by Lord Derby in 
the Lords and Disraeli in the House. 

There was extreme reluctance with all parties to go into any 
controversial question on the address because of the recent death 
of the Prince and the real sorrow of the Queen. I have had long 
conferences with Mr. Gregory, who will be an earnest and effi- 
cient coadjutor. All agree that I could not have a more useful 
or safe adviser. A call will be made probably in both Houses 
for any information in possession of the Government touching the 
efficiency of the blockade. I have returns from the Southern 
ports given me at Richmond up to the Ist September and re- 
ceived here since { came for the months of September and Octo- 
ber. I shall make free use with our friends in Parliament of 
the results they show, and when in communication with the For- 
eign Office shall send them to Earl Russell. As to the latter, 
Mr. Gregory has kindly offered to consult with judicious friends 
and advise me in what manner it may be best to ask the inter- 
view, always considering that, while conforming to any proper 
usage, I stand in no attitude as a supplicant or as asking any 
favor. I have a note from Mr. Slidell dated at Paris, on the 
sth, in which he says: “I wrote a note (unofficial) to Mr. Thou- 
venel on Monday requesting an interview. I received an answer 
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the same day fixing Friday, the 7th instant, for the purpose. 
This prompt reply seems to me to augur well for the disposition 
of the Government. I shall make only a passing allusion to the 
question of recognition, intimating that on that point I am not 
disposed at present to press consideration, but I shall insist on 
the inefficiency of the blockade, the vandalism of the stone 
fleet,” etc. And farther on he gives as his impression from other 
circumstances: “That the Government, while unprepared to re- 
ceive me Officially, wishes to manifest its personal good feeling 
toward me, and at the same time to prove that it is not unfriendly 
to our cause.” 

To conclude, I can give no opinion satisfactory to myself as to 
the probable action of the Government here, further than that 
it will remain passive unless moved by a vote of either House, 
and of the last I have not the means of speaking with confidence. 

‘This is to go by a steamer expected to sail direct for the South 
with supplies, etc., to-morrow. ! 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. M. Mason. 

P. S.—I send with this a short dispatch, No. 3, on a difficult 
subject. . 

February 8th. I send also the Times of this date, with the 
debate of yesterday in both Houses; and also a copy of a work 
recently published here, entitled “The American Union,” by 
James Spence, 3d edition. I have not yet had time to look into 
it, but it is said on all hands to be the ablest vindication of the 
Southern cause that (among many) has appeared in London. 
The author sends it to the President himself. He is a merchant 
of Liverpool of whom I have seen a good deal, and is certainly a 
very sensible and sagacious man. 

The delay of a day in this dispatch enables me to add that since 
I wrote you yesterday I addressed to-day (on advice of Mr. 
Gregory) a note to Earl Russell, asking an interview at his con- 
venience, as instructed by my Government; and have his reply 
to-night, in form of a polite note, saying that he would receive 
me on Monday, Ioth instant, at his residence at II A.M., unoffi- 
cially. I shall, of course, call on him accordingly, and in my next 
dispatch will send you copies of my note and his reply, with the 
result of the interview. J. M. M. 
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FROM MR. MASON. 


No. 3. C. S. Commission, Lonpon, February 7, 1862. 
Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, Secretary of State, Richmond. 


Sir: Many applications are made to. me by officers in the Brit- 
ish Army, so far of the rank of captain and lieutenant, to know 
if they can get into our service, and with what rank. I can, of 
course, give them no answer, but there may be some whose ex- 
perience in the field or for drill may be useful, and I hear of others 
on the Continent who seek that information from me. Will you 
advise me what I am to say to such applicants? As to their 
merits, I know of no other reliance than the testimonials they 
may take with them. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. M. Mason. 


FROM MR, HUNTER, SECRETARY OF STATE. 
(The same dispatch was sent Mr. Slidell.) 
No. 4. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, February 8, 1862. 
Hon. James M. Mason, Commissioner of the Confederate States 
of America, etc. . 


Sir: In looking to the future relations between the Confederate 
States and Great Britain there are certain events of probable oc- 
currence which are so important as to make it necessary, in the 
opinion of the President, to provide for such contingencies. 
That the establishment of the independence of the Southern Con- 
federacy would be eminently beneficial to Great Britain can 
admit of no doubt in the mind of any impartial observer. 

To substitute for the dangerous rivalry of the United States, 
as it was formerly constituted, the friendly commercial and po- 
litical relations which would subsist between the Confederate 
States and Great Britain must be considered as a matter of 
no small importance by the Government of the latter country. 

That both Great Britain and France have not only an interest 
in breaking up the present blockade of the coast of the Confed- 
erate States, but also the means of doing so when they desire it, 
is perfectly manifest. It will not be surprising, therefore, if they 
should endeavor to effect that end by an armed intervention in 
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American affairs. Whilst the President does not seek such an in- 
terference, there are certain conditions upon oe he would not 
deprecate it. 

It is because no intervention (ea avail which disregarded 
these conditions (which will be hereafter explained) that I am 
instructed by the President to inform you of his views in relation 
to such a contingency if it should happen. 

No treaty of peace can be accepted which does not secure the 
independence of the Confederate States, including Maryland, 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri, the States south of them, 
and the Territories of New Mexico and Arizona. 

The union of the States of Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri 
with the Southern Confederacy might be contingent upon a fair 
vote of the citizens of those States, not to be influenced by force 
or the presence of the troops either of the Confederate or of the 
United States. In Virginia a fair vote has been already taken, 
and the decision has been made by a large majority of her people. 

There are great inducements to such an arrangement on the 
part of those powers. It must be a matter of the deepest inter- 
est to Great Britain not only to increase and cheapen the supply 
of cotton and sugar, but also to enlarge the market and multiply 
the productions, in which and for which she can exchange her 
manufactures upon convenient and easy terms. For this pur- 
pose the Southern Confederacy ought to be so constituted as to 
enable the States growing cotton and sugar to devote their labor 
almost exclusively to these objects, and to draw their provisions 
from other States better suited to the production of such sup- 
plies. The union of North Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, Ken- 
tucky, and Missouri with the cotton-growing States south of them 
is essential to constitute such a Confederacy. By such a union 
we should enlarge the area in which agriculture would be the 
principal employment, and increase greatly the number of custom- 
ers who would desire to purchase British manufactures at as 
low a rate of duty as would be consistent with, their revenue 
wants. The value of that market would be enhanced, too, from 
the fact that it would then include in the circle of its exchange 
not only cotton, sugar, and rice, but tobacco, naval stores,* tim- 


*In the dispatch to Mr. Slidell, the following, after the word “stores,” 
was inserted: ‘‘ inexhaustible supplies of iron, coal, and coal oil,” 
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ber, and provisions, the articles most sought after by Great Brit- 
ain in her foreign trade. © 

Such a Confederacy would be independent of its Northern 
neighbors in all respects. Its people would find within them- 
selves the means of supplying all their wants except those of 
manufactures and of transportation by sea, which they would 
seek abroad, and for the most part probably from Great Britain 
herself. Such a Confederacy, too, would be able to take care of 
itself, and to protect its own independence and interests against 
all assaults from its neighbors. But if Maryland, Kentucky, and 
Missouri should be united to the Northern Confederacy, all hope 
of a balance of power between the two would be gone, and the 
Confederate States would be in constant danger of aggression 
from its Northern neighbors. A temptation would thus be held 
out to the formation of a party for a reconstruction of the old 
political union, not only for the purpose of peace, but to secure 
the trade of the border slave States which is so advantageous, if 
not indispensable, to them. At least they would probably seek to 
restore the old connection in trade by means of treaties which 
might favor their Northern neighbors beyond all other foreign 
nations. Such an arrangement of boundaries would lead either 
to this state of things or else to frequent wars, and the interven- 
ing parties would find that they had given not a peace but a 
hollow truce. This state of things would prove a constant source 
of expense, trouble, and turmoil to all concerned. The simple 
and natural plan of uniting all the slaveholding States would 
avoid all these difficulties. Although numerically inferior to the 
United States, it is very easy to see from their position on the 
map, and a comparison of their resources, that there would be 
no uneven balance between them. Thus constituted, the South- 
ern Confederacy would furnish probably the most attractive of 
all markets to Great Britain. There is no other country where 
customers so numerous and rich would invite their commerce 
upon terms so easy and convenient. If this trade is likely to be 
valuable to her, then it is her interest to increase it as much as 
possible and to enlarge the area from which she draws tribute. 
In this connection it may be proper to show the immense impor- 
tance of the Chesapeake Bay to the Confederate States. In the 
new Confederacy, by means of railread and water lines, its 
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streams of commerce will flow from sources far west of the 
Mississippi, and range in their northern and southern boundaries 
from St. Louis to New Orleans. By the concentration of so much 
commerce at such a point the European shipping is saved the tedi- 
ous, and sometimes dangerous, circumnavigation of ine southern 
Atlantic coast and of the Gulf of Mexico. 

In looking to the value of the trade of this Confederacy, it is 
not to be forgotten that if the Pacific and Atlantic shores of the 
North American continent are ever united by railroad its line 
will most probably run within its limits. It is, perhaps, hazarding 
not too much to say that when the union of all the slaveholding 
States, save Delaware, is once established, its commercial and in- 
dustrial development will be unparalleled in the past. Its vast 
area of arable land, its diversity of soil, climate, and productions, 
its systems of rivers and railroads fitted at all seasons for the 
uses of transportation, its labor unaffected by climate, vigorous 
and busy through the year, its mountain chains stored with min- 
eral wealth, and giving birth to rivers which are so disposed as 
with a little artificial assistance to distribute that wealth North 
and South, East and West, throughout the entire area of the 
Confederacy, are elements of prosperity which are not to be found 
in the same profusion or in such close combination anywhere 
else on earth. 

Such is the trade which the independence of the Confederate 
States will offer to the rest of the world upon terms of almost 
perfect freedom. The political interests of Great Britain in their 
success are as strong as the commercial. It must be advan- 
tageous to her to establish firmly a Confederacy whose interests 
will not be adversary but auxiliary to her own. To do this, how- 
ever, the new Confederacy must be strong enough to counterbal- 
ance its neighbor, and must include homogeneous materials. 

A union of all the slaveholding States save Delaware is neces- 
sary for this purpose. Without such a union, constant wars must 
arise from the efforts of those States to get together again. 

There is no other road to a solid and permanent peace which 
the highest interest of mankind would seem to demand. If the 
time should arrive when you think it probable that an interven- 
tion may be offered by Great Britain, you will then impress these 
views upon Her Britannic Majesty’s Government. But at the 
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same time you will declare that we seek no such intervention; 
but if about to be offered, we deem it to be our duty to state the 
conditions upon which alone it can be available. You will also 
take care to explain that we do not doubt our ability to achieve 
our own independence and to free our soil from the invaders’ 
tread. We may require time and sacrifices. It may cost us 
blood and money to do it; but, confiding in the aid of Providence, 
we do not doubt our power to accomplish the task, nor will we 
cease from the work until it is completed. But if in the mean- 
time, through the intervention of others, peace should be offered 
to us upon honorable terms, we will accept it. We urge no war 
of conquest. We do not seek to take from any man anything 
that is his. We are fighting for our soil, our freedom, and our 
right of self-government. Give us these upon terms which in- 
volve no abandonment of our brethren, and we shall sheathe the 
sword, asking nothing of the nations of the earth but peace, good 
will, and equality. 
I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
R. M. T. HUNTER. 


P. S.—I herewith inclose a copy of the statement of J. W. 
Zacharie, a merchant of New Orleans, relative to the outrage 
perpetrated on him while on board the British vessel “Eugenie 
Smith,” and a copy of the papers furnished this Department in 
the case of the British ship “York.’’* 


FROM MR. SLIDELL, 


RECEIVED May 109, 1862. J. P. B. 
No. 1. Paris, February 11, 1862. 
Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, Secretary of State, Confederate States 
of America. 

Sir: This is the first official letter which I have had occasion 
to address to you. I wrote you a private note from Havana giv- 
ing details of an interview with the Captain General of Cuba, of 
conversations with the English and French Consuls, and of the 
evidences of almost universal sympathy with our cause among 
the people of the island, as well European Spaniards as Creoles. 


* This paragraph was omitted in the dispatch to Mr. Slidell. 
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Wherever I have since been I have found the same feeling to 
exist among the people of all nations. I have scarcely conversed 
with any foreigners who have not expressed a decided partiality 
for our cause, and a degree of prejudice amounting to bitterness 
against our Northern foes. This uniform current of public opin- 
ion among the intelligent classes of all nationalities cannot fail to 
exercise a salutary influence on their respective Governments, and 
stimulate them to earlier favorable action than they would be 
disposed to adopt if the tendency and force of that opinion were 
more doubtful. It is true that you often hear expressed the re- 
gret that slavery exists amongst us, and the suggestion of a hope 
that some step may be taken for its ultimate but gradual extinc- 
tion; but, so far as my experience extends, that is never in any 
offensive way, and the conversation is easily diverted to other and 
more agreeable topics. I make it a rule to enter into no dis- 
cussion on the subject, for many of our best friends, who heartily 
advocate our cause, have theoretical views on the subject which 
in general it is not worth while to combat. 

I should be inclined to think that the sentiment against slavery 
in the abstract is quite as widespread in France as it is in England, 
but that there is no considerable class of people here who con- 
sider that its existence with us should control or even modify 
the policy of the nation in its relation with our Confederacy. I 
believe that the Emperor, the members of his Cabinet, and the 
higher functionaries of his Government generally, are quite in- 
different on the subject of slavery, and that the opposition to us 
professedly based on it, which is manifested by the so-called lib- 
eral journals and those in the interest of the Orleans family, is 
dictated more by a sentiment of opposition to the Emperor than 
by any decided feeling of hostility to the institution. The Re- 
publicans and. Orleanists feel instinctively that the Emperor 
will not very long defer recognition, or at least the declaration 
of the inefficiency of the blockade, and they desire to be in a 
position to attack his policy without exposing themselves to the 
charge of inconsistency. But there is just now a very serious 
obstacle to any immediate consideration of our case, in the great 
financial question which almost exclusively engrosses the atten- 
tion of this Government. It is the project of the conversion of a 
considerable portion of the national debt, now bearing 414 per 
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cent interest, redeemable at pleasure, to a 3 per cent permanent 
stock. The two avowed objects of the conversion (both of them 
to a certain extent true) are the unification of the debt, reducing 
the whole to a common standard, and the saving of interest which 
it will effect; but the chief inducement really is to raise about 
200,000,000 of francs by the differences which the holders of 4% 
per cent debts will be obliged to pay to effect the conversion, 

There is still another reason which delays, I believe, the action 
of this Government, at least in relation to the blockade. England 
is thought to have a greater and more pressing interest in the 
question, and as a man of note has said to me: “We do not choose 
to play the part of a simple cat in the fable of La Fontaine, and 
draw the chestnuts from the fire for England: She must take 
the initiative; we will promptly follow her lead, and we know 
that she cannot much longer defer the action which her industrial 
and commercial interests so imperatively demand.” 

I arrived here on the night of the 30th ultimo, and although 
I have no positive results to communicate, I still think that my 
time has been not altogether unprofitably employed. 

On the 31st Mr. Rost informed me that he was that day to 
have an interview, by appointment, with Mr. Thouvenel, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and invited me to accompany him; but it 
seemed to me it would not be proper to present myself without 
having previously received the assent of the Minister. Mr. Rost, 
on reflection, concurred with me in that opinion. I requested him 
to say that I desired to present my respects to Mr. Thouvenel, and 
wished to do it in the mode which would be most acceptable to 
him. The opportunity of making this suggestion was offered by 
Mr. Thouvenel’s inquiry of Mr. Rost if I had arrived in Paris. 
The reply of the Minister was that he was not then prepared to 
give any definite answer ; that he would be obliged to consult the 
Emperor on the subject; but that if I would address him a note 
requesting an interview it would receive his attention. Accord- 
ingly, on the 3d instant, I addressed him a note to that effect, of 
which I give you a copy, marked A. On the same day I received 
a reply, of which I also give a copy, marked B. The very great 
promptness of the reply seemed to me to augur favorably of the 
feelings of the Government. 

You will observe that my note was altogether unofficial, as is 

12 
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the reply. I should have adopted this course even if I had not 
seen Mr. Rost, but the Minister in the interview with him of 31st 
ultimo had taken occasion to say most explicitly that the question 
of the recognition of the Confederate States could not then be 
entertained, nor was he prepared even to suggest the lapse of 
time or any circumstances which might hereafter render it a 
subject of conference with their agents or representatives, but as 
he appeared to listen with interest to the remarks of Mr. Rost on 
the subject of the blockade, and to attach considerable importance 
to a list, up to November 8, of the vessels entering and leaving 
Havana and other ports of Cuba from and for ports of the Con- 
federate States, I determined in my interview not to broach the 
subject of recognition, except to express my acquiescence for the 
present in his declaration to Mr. Rost, and to confine myself to 
the questions of the efficiency of the blockade and the destruction 
of the channels of Charleston and other ports. 

I have also had interviews, by appointment, with Mr. Per- 
signy, Minister of the Interior, Mr. Fould, Minister of Finance, 
and Mr. Baroche, President of the Council of States. I will give 
you in cipher the substance of the conversation held with them, 
as this dispatch may fall into other hands than those to which it is 
destined. The precaution is the more necessary, as I shall be 
obliged to send it to London, and do not know how far I can 
confide in the presence of mind and discretion of the person who 
may be charged with its transmission. I shall, of course, recom- 
mend its destruction in the event of the capture of the bearer, 
whoever he may be. The uncertainty of the means of communi- 
cation must plead my apology for not addressing you as frequent- 
ly and as fully as I would do under different circumstances. I 
shall write only when I may have something important to say, 
but I shall endeavor to make up by diligence in other ways for 
my seeming shortcomings in the way of correspondence. There 
are only two points to which I would beg leave to call your atten- 
tion: Ist. To the great importance of keeping me well posted as 
to the vessels that may enter or depart from our ports in contra- 
vention of the blockade. Nothing has been received on this sub- 
ject from you since the lists furnished with your instructions of 
23d September last, and even these lists do not extend beyond the 
15th to the 31st of August. 
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I am well persuaded that the raising of the blockade will pre- 
cede our recognition, and it may be much accelerated or retarded 
by the character of the information we shall receive from you on 
the subject. 

There is another matter which has been much pressed on Mr. 
Rost, and respecting which I have been frequently appealed to, 
even during the very few days which have elapsed since my ar- 
rival, It is the necessity of enlisting the active support of some 
influential Paris journal in the way of editorial matter, and more 
especially for the free use of its columns for the dissemination 
of correct information of what is passing among us, such as our 
means of defense, the relative position and force of the com- 
batants, results of battles and skirmishes, the personal superiority 
of our troops, and, above all, the utter impossibility of recon- 
struction, etc. On all these subjects the people here are lamen- 
tably ignorant, or rather misinformed, for all that they read about 
them comes from Federal sources, as very few of our papers, and 
those always of old date, find their way here. The news always 
comes to us from New York and Boston, with all the fictions 
and exaggerations for which the Northern press has become 
so notorious; but the refutations and corrections lag many weeks 
behind, when the subject has ceased to interest, and when jour- 
nals not devoted to our cause do not find it worth while to copy 
them. Many of our best and most judicious friends here think 
that we have already suffered greatly in public opinion from this 
cause, and will continue to do so hereafter if a remedy be not 
applied. Although I do not share their opinion to its full extent, 
I think that a few thousand dollars would have .been well ex- 
pended in securing the steady advocacy of one of the leading 
journals. Several of them are perfectly well disposed toward 
us already, and a moderate sum would secure the active support 
of one of them. It is confidently asserted and generally believed 
that the Federal Government has expended large sums to influ- 
ence the press both here and in London. 

I hope you will excuse me for making a suggestion that may 
perhaps be considered as savoring of supererogation. It is quite 
evident that privateering is an arm which can no longer be used 
to advantage. The chief, I may say the only, object of the 
owners, officers, and crews of privateers is prize money. So 
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long as our own coast is blockaded, and our prizes are not ad- 
mitted into any neutral port, there can be no inducement to fit 
out private armed vessels. Why not, then, abandon a system 
which experience has demonstrated to be an absolute failure, and 
which, while innocuous to our foes, is the subject of bitter com- 
mentary by our enemies, and warmly deprecated by our friends 
in Europe? The cruise of the “Sumter” has shown what efficient 
services may be rendered by small national vessels, not looking 
for pecuniary profit, but seeking only to inflict the greatest pos- 
sible amount of injury on the enemy’s commerce. If twenty or 
thirty national vessels of the class of the “Sumter” had been sent 
out with such instructions at the commencement of hostilities, 
the Federal flag would now be rarely seen on a merchant ship, 
and the whole of the immense carrying trade of the enemy would 
have passed into the hands of neutrals. It is not too late to 
pursue that policy, but I very much question the expediency of 
that mode of warfare if it be confined to one or two cruises. 
On a large scale it would command respect, and, by promoting 
the interests of the maritime nations of Europe, would naturally 
excite their sympathies in our favor; but with only the “Sumter” 
afloat, no appreciable effect is produced on the carrying trade, and 
an opportunity is afforded for a great deal of hypocritical decla- 
mation about the wickedness of destroying private property. 
I remain, with great respect, your obedient servant, 
JoHN SLIDELL. 


INcLosURE A. 
From Mr. Slidell. 


Paris, Hore, pE Run, PLAcE VENDOME, February 3, 1862. 
To His Excellency, M. Thouvenel, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, etc. 

Sir: Mr. Rost informs me that in the course of a conversation 
which he had the honor to hold with your Excellency on the 31st 
ultimo, in response to a suggestion made at my request that I 
desired to have an opportunity of presenting my respects to you, 
and to an inquiry made by him when and how I should address 
you for that purpose, you intimated that, although then unpre- 
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pated to give any definite reply, a written communication from 
me to the effect above mentioned would receive your attention. 
I beg leave, then, in compliance with your intimation to Mr. 
Rost, to say that I shall be most happy to have the honor to wait 
on your Excellency at such time and place as you may be pleased 
to indicate. 

I have the honor to be, with most distinguished consideration, 
your very obedient servant, JOHN SLIDELL, 


INcLosuRE B. 


From Mr. Berthenig. 
February 3. 


Hon. John Slidell, etc., Paris. 

Dear Sir: In reply to the letter that you pe addressed to him, 
M. Thouvenel has authorized me to inform you that you will 
find him at home on Friday next, February 7, at two o’clock. | 


Accept, dear sir, the assurance of my highest regard. 
T. BeERTHENIG 


INCLosURE C. 
Notes of Interview with Messrs. Thouvenel, Persigny, Baroche, and Fould. 


Mr. Thouvenel received me very courteously. He spoke of 
my captivity, and congratulated me on my release. I replied that 
I felt grateful for the prompt intervention of his Government in 
the matter ; that, although Mr. Seward had said that the release of 
the Commissioners had been decided upon before the receipt of 
his dispatch, Mr. Mercier’s statement created a conflict of verac- 
ity, and no one could doubt to whom credit should be given. I 
further stated that I believed we should have been ultimately giv- 
en up upon the demand of the English Government alone, but that 
his dispatch (which I praised for its lucidity and firmness) had un- 
questionably precipitated Seward’s decision. I went on to say that 
for myself, however irksome or perhaps dangerous my position 
was, I should have preferred that our release had been refused ; 
that the war with England, probably having France for her ally, 
could not have lasted three months, and then everything would 
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have been settled to our satisfaction. He replied.that war would 
have been a great misfortune which France and England greatly 
deprecated. Finding him not disposed to open a new subject of con- 
versation, I said that Mr. Rost had informed me of what had 
passed at his late interview; that, inasmuch as he had declared 
that his Government would not consider at present the question 
of recognition, I would pass it over with the simple remark that 
my position here as an unrecognized Minister was a very em- 
barrassing one, that I had anticipated much gratification and 
instruction from the opportunities of association with the dis- 
tinguished men of the day which an official position could have 
afforded, but in that respect my condition was worse than that 
-of any private gentleman of good education and standing in his 
own country; but that I especially regretted that it would pre- 
vent my expressing personally to the Emperor the grateful thanks 
of my wife and children for his potent and timely intervention ; 
that I, however, was prepared to make the most perfect abnega- 
tion of my personal feelings in the matter; that I should not refer 
to the subject of recognition until I had reason to believe that 
the French Government was better prepared to entertain it, and 
would confine myself to giving him such information as he 
might desire to have of the state of our affairs in the Confederacy, 
the question of the inefficiency of the blockade, the advantages 
that would result to French industry from its being raised, the 
destruction of our harbors, etc. He expressed a wish to hear me 
on these points, on which I descanted somewhat at length, but 
it would be tedious and useless to repeat what I said. The Min- 
ister, indeed, was determined to say as little as possible himself, 
but was not unwilling to hear me. He asked me if so many 
vessels had broken the blockade how it was that so little cotton 
had reached neutral ports. I told him that they were generally 
of small burden, and that spirits of turpentine offered greater 
profit than an equal volume of cotton; that, although a very 
large proportion of the vessels that attempted to run the blockade, 
either from or to our ports, had succeeded in passing, the risk 
of capture was sufficiently great to deter those who had not an ad- 
venturous spirit from attempting it. I then said that I had what 
I thought good reason to believe that the British Government 
had taken steps to elicit from France and other European powers 
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their opinions as to the efficiency of the blockade, and the ques- 
tion whether the destruction ‘of harbors was in conformity with 
the principles of international law and the usages of civilized 
warfare, and that responses had been received from most of them 
declaring the blockade inefficient, and the destruction of ports 
in contravention of all principles of international law and in 
violation of the usages of civilized warfare; and that, if the ques- 
tion were not indiscreet, I should like to know whether my in- 
formation was correct. I was both surprised and disappointed 
when he replied categorically and unqualifiedly that no communi- 
cation of the sort had been received by France from the British 
Government, and that if it had been made to other powers he 
could scarcely have failed to know it, but that he had not heard 
of anything of the kind. I could not, of course, at the time 
refuse implicit credence to so positive an assertion, but I have 
since been inclined, not so much from what has been said as from 
the manner in which other persons in power, to whom I have 
mentioned what Mr. Thouvenel said, have received it, to modify 
my opinion. At all events, neither of the gentlemen whose names 
I have mentioned has confirmed what Mr. Thouvenel asserted, but 
they have seemed rather surprised at my statement. Finding 
Mr. Thouvenel very decidedly reticent, aud evidently unwilling 
to say anything which would possibly commit himself or his 
Government, I took my leave of him without waiting for any 
intimation that the interview had been sufficiently prolonged. 

I have had two interviews with Mr. Persigny, both of the most 
cordial and satisfactory character. He is with us heart and soul. 
He said that our cause was just, and that every dictate of hu- 
manity, the well-established principles of international law, and 
the true policy of France, all call for our recognition and the 
declaration of the inefficiency of the blockade. He said that the 
Emperor entertained this opinion, but that he desired England to 
take the initiative. He said that Mr. Thouvenel’s reserve and 
apparent coldness were habitual, arising partly from tempera- _ 
ment and his diplomatic education, but still more from the re- 
straints which his official position imposed. Mr. P. has invited 
me to call upon him frequently, and has directed his doorkeepers 
to admit me at any time. Mr. Baroche was equally cordial, and 
spoke very freely. He is most decidedly favorable to our cause, 
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and will exercise his influence, which is said to be great with the 
Emperor, to hasten our recognition. 

With Mr. Fould my interview was short in consequence of his 
time and thoughts being so much engaged by his financial scheme. 
He was also very cordial, and I know from one who is fully in 
his confidence that his sympathies are decidedly with our Con- 
federacy. I omitted in my note of conversation with Mr. Thou- 
venel to say that he recommended me to be patient and quiet. 
From what I have since gathered from others it may be fair to 
infer that he meant to intimate that such a course would be 
favorably appreciated. 


FROM MR. SLIDELL. 


RECEIVED September 26, 1862. J. P. B. 
No. 2. Paris, February 26, 1862. 


Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, ieee) of State, Confederate States of 
America. 


Sir: I had the honor to address you on the 11th instant. That 
dispatch has been sent in duplicate to Mr. Mason at London, who 
has promised to place the original and copy in the hands of dis- 
creet persons who will embark on good steamers for ports of the 
Confederate States, and I have thus reason to hope that my dis- 
patch will reach you. Nothing has since occurred to change the 
opinions I then expressed of the probable course of action of the 
French Government in relation to our affairs. Everything on 
the contrary that I have since heard but serves to confirm them. 
I am entirely satisfied that France is prepared, not only to declare 
the blockade inefficient under the fourth article of the Confer- 
ence of Paris, and therefore not binding on neutral powers, but 
to recognize our Government provided that Great Britain will 
consent to act simultaneously with her. She has, I feel well 
assured, made this declaration to the British Ministry, and in- 
vited codperation. Up to this time no disposition has been 
shown to accept the invitation. Earl Russell is supposed to be 
the chief obstacle in the way of-such arrangement, but Mr. 
Mason will, of course, keep you fully informed as to the condi- 
tion of affairs at London. I have heard from what I consider 
good authority that the state of the Queen’s health is so alarm- 
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ing that Earl Derby has come to some understanding with the 
Ministry not to agitate for the present any subject which might 
lead to exciting or irritating discussion. His silence on the sub- 
ject of the blockade, if not susceptible of this interpretation, would 
certainly be a most unfavorable symptom. 

The operation of the conversion of the 414 per cent and 
other debts, to which I alluded in my previous dispatch,* still 
continues to engross the attention of this Government, and until 
it shall have terminated (as it will on the 6th proximo) our af- 
fairs must rest in abeyance. Besides, the international condition 
of affairs is very far from being satisfactory. I am surprised to 
find how little popular the Emperor is at Paris, and probably 
throughout France, among the higher classes, although the Army 
is said to be entirely devoted to him, and he has a deep hold upon 
the attachment of the very numerous class of small proprietors. 

Among the papers which I send with this, you will find a letter 
to Count Palikao, of which the concluding phrase has given great 
satisfaction to the Corps Legislatif, and many well-informed per- 
sons think that it will lead to the dissolution of that body unless it 
should consent to pass the decree to which the Emperor refers. 
I fear that he does not feel strong enough to take, in his foreign 
policy, any important step that may not meet with the assent of 
Great Britain. In my conversations with public men here, I 
have endeavored chiefly to impress upon them the following 
views: 

Ist. The Emperor has declared that his policy in regard to 
the existing conflict between the Federal and Confederate Gov- 
ernments is that of strict neutrality, and not intervention, always 
making, however, the reservation of the rights of neutrals. The 
blockade is not efficient. The proof on this subject already ad- 
duced ought to be satisfactory ; but, admitting it not to be so, the 
fact that insurance on goods by steamers leaving Europe for the 
purpose of forcing the blockade of our coast can be effected at 
Lloyds, against all risks, at 15 per cent, is conclusive. The par- 
ties to the Conference of Paris are morally bound to vindicate 
the principles of neutral rights therein established not only by 
protocols but by acts; by submitting to the exercise by the Fed- 


* Page 176. 
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eral Government of a right repudiated by the 4th article, while 
professing neutrality, they are in fact playing into the hands of 
our enemies, and, while neutrals in name, are the passive instru- 
ments by which they inflict upon us blows much more severe 
than any which their boasted armies can strike. Of them we 
have no fear. We ask from the neutral powers no aid, no inter- 
vention. We feel abundantly able to take care of ourselves, but 
we do insist that they should assert the principle which they 
have publicly announced to the world, that for their own honor. 
and their own interests they should insist upon free access to our 
ports with all merchandise not contraband of war, and free egress 
with our products, of which they stand so much in need. 

2. That the interests of France and the other continental powers 
on the question of blockade are not identical with those of En- 
gland, but properly considered are directly antagonistic. She is 
now, and will be for many years, the greatest naval power of the 
world. Peace between her and France will not be eternal. It 
may cease to exist at a moment least expected. She is now will- 
ing to recognize the validity of the Federal blockade, that at 
some future and perhaps not destined day she may by royal 
proclamation declare the entire coast of France blockaded, prevent 
all neutral commerce with her enemy, and appeal to the silence 
and submission of France in 1862 to her tacit interpretation of 
the 4th article of the Conference of Paris, as a sufficient protest 
against her action. 

3. English statesmen declare that, whatever may be the degree 
of temporary privation they may suffer from the interruption 
of these accustomed supplies of cotton, they will be more than 
amply compensated in the future by being released from their 
dependence on the Southern States; that if the war be protracted 
the culture in India of the great staple will be established on a 
basis so broad and stable that they will derive thence an abundant 
supply for all their wants. This, to be sure, is a prophecy that 
will never be realized; but if the English believe what they as- 
sert with so much confidence, then France, instead of depending 
for this most important material on a country upon whose friend- 
ship and sympathy she may always rely, will find herself reduced 
to the same thraldom, of which the English have complained in 
our case, to a power which, whatever may be its present attitude 
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and its present professions, may then become their deadliest en- 
emy. This every one admits to be a very probable event, for the 
hereditary hate and jealousy of England only slumber in the 
French heart, and could be awakened in all its old intensity by the 
slightest provocation. 

I send you herewith copy (marked A) of a letter written by me 
to Mr. Jules Le Cesne on his statement, confirmed by other per- 
sons, that some such assurance was necessary to encourage ship- 
ments from French ports of goods by steamers that would be 
chartered for the purpose of running the blockade. I consider this 
an object of so much importance that I did not hesitate to assume 
the moral responsibility (you will see that I have expressly de- 
clined to write officially) of saying that I did not doubt that 
persons engaged in such enterprises would be permitted to ship 
cotton in return to an amount equal in value to the goods by 
them shipped. I am constantly asked : “Why, if the blockade be, as 
you say it is, inefficient, is it that more cotton is not received from 
your ports, when such immense profits can be realized?” My an- 
swer is that we have not in our ports the proper vessels to run 
the blockade with cargoes for European ports; that many small 
vessels sail for Cuba and other West Indian Islands, but that 
they are generally laden with turpentine and rice, which yield still 
larger profits than cotton. 

I consider the raising of the blockade as not only more impor- 
tant to us than recognition, but much more likely to be obtained 
within a reasonable time; and two or three steamers arriving at 
Havre with cotton on French account, after having run the block- 
ade, would go further to convince people here of its inefficiency 
than all the certified lists from our customhouses. I hope that 
my course in this matter will be approved and sanctioned by the 
President. I send you also, marked B, a letter on the subject 
of some tobacco belonging to the house of Rothschild, of 
Paris, which has been sequestered at Richmond. I have given 
them a copy which they will forward through the French Min- 
ister at Washington. 

I neglected, in my dispatch of 11th instant, to acknowledge re- 
ceipt of yours, Nos. 1 and 2, advising of the brilliant success at 
Leesburg and Belmont. I am anxiously expecting some intelli- 
gence of a similar character from our forces in Virginia, Tennes- 
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see, and Kentucky. The affairs of Somerset, Fort Henry, and 
Roanoke Island (the latter yet wanting confirmation) are sub- 
jects of great exultation to our enemies here, and produce among 
some of our friends corresponding depression, a feeling which 
I do not share, but which cannot fail to exercise for the time an 
unfavorable influence on public opinion. You will find here- 
with a few lines in cipher, marked C, inasmuch as they refer 
to persons whose names I would not wish to mention in the body 
of my dispatch. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, JoHN SLIDELL. 


P. S.—I neglected to make allusions to a speech of Mr. Billault, 
one of the Ministers without porte-feuille, on whom devolves 
the task of representing the Government in the Chambers. It 
produced on my mind a disagreeable impression, but it is not 
correctly reported in the English papers, and does not at all war- 
rant the inference that the Emperor has decided upon recognizing 
French principles of blockade as consistent with the 4th article 
of the Treaty of Paris. I send you herewith the London version 
and the authentic report, that you may see how widely they differ. 


INCLOSURE A, 
From Mr. Slidell. 


Paris, February 19, 1862. 
Jules Le Cesne, Esq. 

Sir: Referring to the conversation held with you to-day in rela- 
tion to the shipments you propose to make to ports of the Con- 
federate States of America by vessels which will run the blockade, 
I have no hesitation in saying that I am willing to take the respon- 
sibility of assuring persons who make such shipments that the 
Government of the Confederate States will permit the shipment 
of an amount of cotton equal in value to that of the property 
so shipped by you and others, from neutral ports, either by the 
vessels which may have succeeded in running the blockade, or by 
such others as they may elect for that purpose. 

Although I have no instructions on this subject, I have no doubt 
that my Government will promptly and cordially ratify any assur- 
ances which I may give to shippers. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, JouN SLIDELL, 
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INcLosuRE B, 
From Mr. Slidell. 


Parts, February 19, 1862. 


Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, Secretary of State of the Confederate 
States of America, Richmond. 


Str: The Messrs. de Rothschild, of Paris, have now in Rich- 
mond 2,200 hogsheads of tobacco purchased for their account 
prior to the declaration of the blockade of the waters of Virginia. 
The tobacco has been sequestrated by our Government as being 
the property of A. Belmont & Co., of New York, alien enemies, 
by whom, under orders from the Messrs. de Rothschild, it was 
purchased through the agency of Mr. Jones, of Richmond. 

These facts, as I am informed, have been presented to our Goy- 
ernment by the French Consul at Richmond at the instance of 
Mr. Mercier, the Minister of France at Washington. It would 
seem that the proofs of property produced by the Consul had not 
been considered entirely satisfactory, as the tobacco by the latest 
advices still remained under sequestration. Under these circum- 
stances the Messrs. de Rothschild have invited me to examine 
their books and correspondence in relation to the matter. I have 
examined them, and have no hesitation in saying that they afford 
complete evidence of the tobacco’s having been purchased for 
their sole account. Orders were given to their agents, Belmont & 
Co., who employed Mr. Jones for that purpose. Mr. Jones was 
reimbursed for the sums by him paid for the tobacco by drafts 
on Belmont & Co., who in their turn were credited in account with 
the Messrs. de Rothschild for their drafts at the current rate of 
exchange. 

It would then seem to be but a simple act of justice to place 
the Messrs. de Rothschild at once in possession of their property. 

They have made another suggestion which does not appear 
susceptible of so easy a solution. They think that, having pur- 
chased the tobacco before the declaration of the blockade, they 
should be permitted to ship it if through the friendly interposition 
of the Minister at Washington they obtain permission from the 
Federal authorities to allow it to pass their blockading squadron. 
My answer to this was that this was a matter involving grave 
questions of public policy which I could not pretend to appreciate, 
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and would not therefore venture to express any opinion as to the 
' probability of such permission being accorded. I may perhaps, 
however, be excused for intimating that these gentlemen have it 
in their power to exercise a very decided influence in the deter- 
mination of the question of recognition and blockade, and that I 
have every reason to believe that they are not unfriendly to our 
Confederation. 
Very respectfully, your most obedient servant, 
JouHN SLIDELL. 


INCLOSURE C, 


Mv representations have induced the Rothschilds to give or- 
ders for the purchase of 20,000 bales of cotton. I hope that other 
houses will also give orders. This will secure a strong influence 
in favor of raising the blockade. 

Count de Morny is decidedly favorable to our cause. Had a 
long conversation with him—very similar to those with Per- 
signy, whom I have thrice seen. 


INcLosureE D. 


From Gaetan Cabella, 


Genoa, February 12, 1862. 
Mr. John Slidell, Parts. 

HONORABLE SiR: I was some time ago informed by my friends 
Messrs. John Rouhi and Bernard Avegno, of New Orleans, that 
this last gentleman, personally acquainted with the High Hon- 
orable President Jefferson Davis, pointed my name at him, pro- 
posing my election to the respectable charge of representing the 
Confederate States in Genoa, in the quality of Consul, a charge 
that I am confident I would accomplish with particular care and 
loyalty, and to the full satisfaction of your Government. With- 
out any further communication about this matter, I take the lib- 
erty of addressing you these lines, and beg your kindness to 
favor me with your information, if you have any, on the subject. 

I avail myself heartily of the opportunity for putting my serv- 
ices entirely to your disposition. I will be very much glad, seeing 
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that you will find occasions to take profit of my affairs. I hope 
to see very soon realized my votes for the happiness and con- 
solidation of the Southern Confederacy. General opinion was 
here a little deceived in the beginning of the action, but at present 
the cause of the Confederate States of America gained much, and 
very much in the opinion, and I can say without jactation that I 
have done all my best in order to carry on such a change, and am 
disposed to continue the work. My commercial firm has large 
transactions with the South, and you can have informations 
either on my house or on myself at Messrs. Trivulzi, Hollander 
& Co., Bankers in Paris; Messrs. Fould & Co., Bankers in Paris; 
Frederick Huth & Co., Bankers in London. 

I take the liberty of addressing an equal letter to Mr. J. M. 
Mason, London. 

Hoping that my offers will be taken into consideration, and 
apologizing for the trouble, I remain, gentleman, with the highest 
consideration, 

Respectfully, your most obedient servant, 

GAETAN CABELLA, of the firm of Joseph Cabella & Co. 


The persons referred to in the preceding letter are of the high- 
est respectability. JOHN SLIDELL. 


FROM MR. MASON. 


No. 5. CONFEDERATE STATES COMMISSION, 
Lonpon, February 28th, 1862. 
Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, Secretary of State. 

Str: I send with this duplicate of my No. 4. I send also 
papers laid before Parliament a few days since, but now just 
printed, touching the blockade; and on a separate sheet, remarks 
on them—part in cipher. Also duplicates from Mr. Slidell, let- 
ters for the War Department and private individuals, with num- 
bers of the Times. As to letters for private persons, I find num- 
bers here from our country unable to communicate with home 
on matters of pressing interest to them, and I do not feel at lib- 
erty to refuse them my aid. 

A telegram from Madrid in the Times of the 26th instant 
said that Captain Semmes, of the “Sumter,” had been arrested 
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at Tangiers, at the instance of the American Consul at Gibraltar 
and the captain of the United States ship “Tuscarora,” who had 
gone there for that purpose. At latest accounts the “Sumter” 
was at Gibraltar, and the “Tuscarora” at Algeciras, a Spanish port 
on the opposite side of the bay. I communicated this at once 
to Mr. Slidell, and have his reply this morning, stating that he 
had no further information than by the telegram referred to. 
Not being confirmed through any other quarter, I hope it is 
untrue; if otherwise, however, Mr. S. and I will endeavor in 
some way to interpose. 
I am, etc., J. M. Mason. 


P. S.—Since the above was written, I learn that Mr. Grif- 
fith, M.P., has given notice of a motion to ask the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs if information has been received that the 
Captain of the “Sumter” has been arrested at Tangiers; and if 
so, whether it is supposed. that any pressure has been put on 
the Moorish Government. I learn further, from correct sources, 
that the motion was not pressed, on. private information from 
the Government that measures had been taken by it to learn the 
truth,;which would be given in reply to the question. Thus it is 
certain that this Government has taken the thing in hand. 

From the relations between England and Morocco, arising 
out of the late loan, none doubt that a word from the Foreign 
Office would effect his release. 

I learn, further, that on this day week (6th March) an in- 
quiry from the Conservative party, agreed on, to the Govern- 
ment will bring up questions on the doctrines of Earl Russell’s 
letter. I feel authorized to say, further, that the Government at 
Washington has been sounded on the question whether a single 
port in the Confederate States could not be exempted from the 
blockade with a view to the export of cotton, etc.; no answer 
yet received. I give you the foregoing as matters to be con- 
sidered at Richmond, but of course not to go into public channels, 
as otherwise sources open to me here might be cut off. 

J. M. Mason, 
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CONFEDERATE STATES Commission, Lonpon, Feb. 28, 1862. 
Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, Secretary of State. 


Sir: You will observe in the papers laid before Parliament 
herewith the remarkable letter of Earl Russell to Lord Lyons, 
of so recent date as the 15th of this month. It is of course to be 
taken as the Government exposition of the law of blockade, 
established by the Congress at Paris, and acceded to by the Con- 
federate States, at the request of the English and French Goy- 
ernments. -I should read in connection with it the language used 
by M. Billault in the French Senate, on the instant, of 
which I inclose the report of the Paris correspondent of the 
London Times. Monsieur B., it is said, is the admitted exponent 
in the Senate of the views of the Emperor, and thus spoke by 
authority. 

In this connection, it would seem that the doctrines of Rus- 
sell’s letter had been previously agreed on between the two Goy- 
ernments ; nor could it well be otherwise, when we consider the en- 
tire accord, as to American affairs, existing between them. I 
submit it to you as the event of latest interest. 

In political circles, it is thought the condition of the Queen 
has much to do with the manifest reluctance of the Ministry to 
run any risk of war by interference with the blockade. It is 
said that she is under great constitutional depression, and nerv- 
ously sensitive to anything that looks like war. Indeed, much 
fear is entertained as to the condition of her health. 

I yet hope an issue will be made in Parliament on the doc- 
trines of Earl Russell’s letter, but at present it is a hope only. 

I am, ete., J. M. Mason. 


FROM MR. SLIDELL. 


No. 3. Paris, March 10, 1862. 
Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, Secretary of State C. S. A., Richmond. 
Sir: I refer you to my last dispatch, dated 26th February, 
copy of which will accompany this. Since then we have the de- 
tails of the capture of Roanoke and the disastrous affair at Fort 
Donelson. I need not say how unfavorable an influence these 
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defeats, following in such quick succession, have produced on 
public sentiment. If not soon counterbalanced by some decisive 
success of our arms, we may not only bid adieu to all hopes of 
seasonable recognition, but must expect that the declaration of 
the inefficiency of the blockade, to which I had looked forward 
with great confidence at no distant day, will be indefinitely post- 
poned. 

On the Ist instant, I addressed two notes to Count Persigny, 
copies of which I annex, marked A and B, the latter, as you will 
perceive, intended to be placed in the hands of the Emperor. 
Count Persigny very promptly and cheerfully complied with my 
request. 

I have good reason to believe that my note was favorably con- 
sidered. This, with representations made by me in other high 
quarters, had awakened the attention of the Government to the 
subject of the blockade, and a serious examination of the question 
in all its bearings had been secured, with every prospect of a 
successful result. I am not yet without hope that such may be 
the case ; but much, if not everything, will depend on the character 
of the next advices from Tennessee and Kentucky. 

With very great respect, your obedient servant, 

JouHN SLIDELL. 


I have seen Count Walewski, Minister of State, and Mr. Rou- 
her, Minister of Commerce. Both of them are most decidedly 
favorable to our cause. 


INCLOSURE A, 


From Myr. Slidell. 


Parts, March 1, 1862. 
To His Excellency, Count de Persigny. 

My Dear Sir: You have treated me with so much cordiality 
and kindness on the several occasions that you have done me the 
honor to receive me, and have so kindly invited me to renew my 
calls, that I feel the more scrupulous of trespassing on your val- 
uable time and grave occupations. Permit me then very briefly 
to solicit of you a great favor; it is to submit, if you should not 
deem it indiscreet to do so, the accompanying note to His Im- 
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perial Majesty. I hope that the very grave importance of the 
subject may be deemed by you as a sufficient reason for granting 
a request that under ordinary circumstances might be considered 
unwarranted. I have purposely made my note extremely concise, 
only stating the question without venturing to advance arguments 
which to the high intelligence of the Emperor would justly ap- 
pear intensive and superfluous. 

With the highest respect and consideration, your most obedient 
servant, *  JouHNn SLIDELL. 


INcCLosURE B. 


From Mr. Slidell. 
Paris, March 1, 1862. 
To His Excellency, Count de Persigny. 


Sir: You may recollect that in the course of the conversation 
which I have had the honor to hold with you on the subject of 
American affairs, I called your attention to the divergence and 
even antagonism of interests between France and England on the 
question of blockade. That England, considering herself the 
strongest maritime power of the world, naturally desired to give 
the largest latitude to the exercise of this right. That she would 
therefore complacently regard the course of the Federal Govern- 
ment in declaring the blockade of the entire coast of the Confed- 
erate States, from the Chesapeake to the Rio Grande, an extent 
of more than 2,500 miles, and the exclusion of the commerce of 
neutral nations from its very numerous ports. That no proof 
adduced of the insufficiency of this pretended blockade would be 
deemed by her strong enough to declare it invalid. That she 
would hereafter, if engaged in a war with a maritime power, 
invoke the precedent of the Federal blockade, and her own 
acquiescence under circumstances of great suffering to her com- 
mercial and industrial interests, as fully justifying her recourse 
to the same weapons. 

You will see by the accompanying printed copy of a letter of 
Earl Russell to Lord Lyons, of 15th ultimo, that my previsions 
have been fully realized. A perusal of the parliamentary docu- 
ment, entitled “Papers relating to the blockade of the ports of the 
Confederate States,” will, I am sure, satisfy any impartial mind 
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that the blockade is not effective, and therefore not binding on 
neutral powers, either according to the spirit or even the letter 
of the 4th Article of the Declaration of the Congress of Paris, of 
16th April, 1856. The article is in these words: “Blockades, in 
order to be binding, must be effective—that is to say, maintained 
by force sufficient really to prevent access to the coast of the 
enemy.” On reading Earl Russell’s letter you will find that, by 
his interpretation, it is only necessary that access to our ports 
should be dangerous, however many vessels may run the blockade 
successfully. If there be danger of capture, that is sufficient to 
render the blockade binding. In fact, Earl Russell’s theory, if 
accepted, amounts to the complete resuscitation of the old ex- 
ploded system of paper blockades. If no other evidence existed 
of the ineffectiveness of the blockade, it would be sufficient to 
state the fact, which I am prepared to establish, if proof be re- 
quired, that insurance on steamers sailing from European ports 
for Confederate ports, with the intention of forcing the blockade, 
can be effected against all risks at Lloyds, London, for 15 per 
cent. 

The silence of neutral powers on the subject of this extraordi- 
nary letter of Earl Russell, if long protracted, might be not un- 
reasonably considered as a tacit acquiescence in the correctness 
of the principles which it announces, nor can they be considered 
to be ignorant of it, when it has been communicated to Parliament 
by order of Her Majesty, and printed in an official document. 

There is another consideration, which I allude to with great 
diffidence, The Emperor has declared that his policy, in regard 
to the existing conflict between the Federal and Confederate 
Governments, is that of strict neutrality and non-intervention. 
The parties to the Conference of Paris are morally bound to vindi- 
cate the principles therein established. By submitting to the exer- 
cise by the Federal Government of a right in derogation of the 
4th article, while observing neutrality in form, they are, in 
fact, the passive instruments by which severer blows are inflicted 
by our enemies than any which their boasted armies can strike. 

Of their armies we have no fear. We ask from the neutral 
powers no aid, no intervention. We feel that on land we are 
abundantly able to take care of ourselves; but we expect that 
the neutral powers will assert the principles which they have 
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proclaimed, and that for their own interests they will insist upon 
free access to our ports with all merchandise not contraband of 
war, and free egress with our products, of which they stand so 
much in need. France has always nobly taken the lead in the 
assertion of neutral rights, and the Emperor has on every occa- 
sion of his glorious history proved how highly he appreciates the 
responsibilities of enforcing them, which his exalted position 
imposes. 

I have the honor to be, with the highest consideration, your 
Excellency’s most obedient servant, JOHN SLIDELL. 


FROM MR. MASON. 


No. 6. CONFEDERATE STATES COMMISSION, 
Lonpon, March 11, 1862. 


Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, Secretary of State. 


Sir: The recent debate in the two Houses of Parliament on the 
question of the blockade clearly demonstrated that no step will 
be taken by this. Government to interfere with it. I send you 
with this files of the London Times in continuation of those sent 
with my No. 5, containing the debate at large in both Houses. 

It came on last night in the House of Lords, and is reported in 
the Times of to-day. You will remark in Earl Russell’s reply at 
the close that he expresses the hope, if not the belief, that the war 
will end in three months, and looks to its close by a peaceable sep- 
aration in two States. I was given a seat on the floor of the House, 
and some two or three of the Peers, in conversation with me, con- 
strued his meaning to be that the existing separation was final; 
and such, I have no doubt, is the settled conviction of the public 
mind of this country. Still the Ministry is sustained, and as it 
would seem by almost all parties, in its refusal either to question 
the legality of the blockade or to recognize our independence. 
Many causes concur to this end. 

First, the pervading disinclination in any way to disturb the 
mourning of the Queen. The loyalty of the English people to their 
present Sovereign is strongly mixed up with an affectionate de- 
votion to her person. You find this feeling prevalent in all cir- 
cles and classes, 
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Then; as regards the question of cotton supply, which we had 
supposed would speedily have disturbed the level of their neutral 
policy, this state of things manifestly exists: The constantly 
increasing supply of cotton, with a corresponding demand for its 
fabric, for a few years past, it would seem, has so stimulated the 
manufactories that the blockade found the markets overstocked 
with fabrics, and very soon the price of the fabric bore a very 
diminished relative value to that of the raw material. 

This disproportionate ratio has since continued. The price of 
the fabric, though constantly rising, still not keeping pace with the 
rise in the raw material, it would follow that, until prices ap- 
proached a level, it would not be to the interest of the manufactur- 
er to cheapen the latter until the stock of the former on hand 
should be disposed of. Thus it-is that even in Lancashire and other 
manufacturing districts no open demonstration has been made 
against the blockade. 

True that more than one-third of the mills have been stopped, 
and the rest working only on half time; still the owners find it 
to their account not to complain, and they silence the working 
classes by sufficient alms, in aid of parish relief, to keep them 
from actual starvation. The supply of cotton, however, is now 
very low, and the factitious state of things above referred to can- 
not last very long. 

The better to keep the public mind quiet, too, on the subject 
of cotton supply, great efforts have been made, as you are aware, 
to produce the belief that in any event adequate supplies of this 
material will be insured by the increase of its culture in India. 
Still I do not find that much faith is given to such promises by 
those who ought best to know. 

All seem to agree that the hope either of reunion or recon- 
struction is gone; but that is accompanied by the idea, strongly 
confirmed by our recent disasters on the Cumberland River, that 
the South will be forced to yield the border States, or at least Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Missouri, and Maryland, to the North; and 
that the Government at Washington will be ready, in the course 
of two or three months, to agree to the separation on these terms. 
Looking thus to a speedy end of the war, they are the more dis- 
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inclined to any course which would seem to commit this country 
to either side. 

Members of both Houses call on me frequently, seeking in- 
formation, and I am always sedulous and earnest to disabuse 
their minds of all belief that the Confederate Government will 
lay down its arms on any such terms, but that, cost what it may, 
the States now confederated will preserve their integrity, con- 
_senting to part with any of the border States only when it shall 
appear, by the free and unbiased vote of the people of such States, 
that they prefer to cast their lot with the North—a contingency 
which none in the South believe will ever arise. 

The late reverses at Fort Henry and Fort Donelson have 
had an unfortunate effect upon the minds of our friends here, 
as was naturally to be expected. I assured them that at most 
they are to be considered only as driving in or capturing out- 
posts by the invading army, and by no means should be taken 
to foreshadow the result of the general battle which seems im- 
pending on our western frontier. 

The steamer “Annie Childs,” late from North Carolina, arrived 
at Liverpool two days ago, having left Wilmington, N. C., on 
the 5th of February, and successfully run the blockade, with a 
cargo of cotton and turpentine. I received by her private let- 
ters from home, but no dispatches. It is of great importance that 
we should be kept advised here, as far as practicable, of the con- 
duct and prospects of the war, as to which we get nothing from 
the South but meager and distorted accounts through the North- 
ern press. Perhaps by proper instructions to the collectors at 
the Southern ports, who would know when vessels are about to 
leave for any neutral port, they might be directed to send at least 
the latest Southern newspapers. 

I have seen through the Northern papers that Mr. Hunter 
has been transferred to the Senate; but I have not heard who 
has succeeded him in the Department of State,* and thus address 
this dispatch accordingly. 

I have the honor to be, etc., J. M. Mason. 


*Mr, Hunter was succeeded by Mr, Benjamin on March 18, 1862, 
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FROM MR. BROWNE, SECRETARY OF STATE AD INTERIM. 


No. 5. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, March 13, 1862. 
Hon. James M. Mason, etc., London. 


Sir: It becomes my pleasing duty to announce to you that on 
Saturday and Sunday last, the 8th and 9th instant, a great naval 
battle was fought in Hampton Roads, in this State, between the 
James River Squadron, consisting of five vessels and twenty-one 
guns, and a Federal fleet of 210 guns, resulting, without serious 
damage to a single Confederate vessel, in the total destruction of 
two of the most powerful frigates of the U. S. Navy, the serious 
disabling of two others, the sinking of two gunboats, the capture 
of several transport steamers, and the defeat and utter rout of 
the remaining vessels of the fleet, amongst which were the steam 
frigate “Roanoke” of forty guns, and the ironclad steamer “Mon- 
itor.” 

The following authentic details have been received: On the 
morning of the eighth, at 11 o’clock, the C. S. ironclad steam 
sloop “Virginia” (formerly the “Merrimac’’), of ten guns, Flag 
Officer Franklin Buchanan commanding, attended by the steam 
tugs “Beaufort” and “Raleigh,” of one gun each, left Norfolk 
harbor and proceeded toward the enemy’s battery at Newport 
News, under the guns of which were lying the Federal frigate 
“Cumberland,” of twenty-four guns of heavy caliber, and the 
frigate “Congress,” of fifty. Steering directly for the “Cumber- 
land” and receiving her broadsides at point-blank range without 
the slightest injury, the “Virginia” (at about 3:30 P.M.) struck 
her amidships with her iron prow, literally cleaving open her 
sides, and then, withdrawing, opened upon her a terrific fire. In 
fifteen minutes the “Cumberland” sank, having on board 360 
souls, of whom not more than one-third escaped. The “Virginia” 
with her bow gun next engaged the “Congress,” and at the 
same time poured frequent broadsides into the battery of twenty 
guns at Newport News. At the end of an hour’s contest the 
“Congress” was driven ashore in a sinking condition. Her colors 
having been hauled down and a white flag run up, our gunboats 
were dispatched to relieve the wounded of her crew. Whilst in 
the performance of the humane act of taking them on board of 
our gunboats, the commander of the “Congress,” in a spirit of 
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unexampled perfidy and barbarism, and after he had surrendered 
the frigate and given up his sword, directed the remainder of his 
crew to turn the guns of the “Congress” upon our gunboats. 
This command was obeyed, and by that foul act of treachery Lieu- 
tenant Minor and several of our men were wounded. Our ves- 
sels then opened fire upon the “Congress,” and burned her to the 
water’s edge. 

During the engagement between the “Virginia” and the two 
frigates, the “Minnesota,” of forty guns, the “St. Lawrence,” of 
fifty, and the “Roanoke,” of forty, came out from Old Point to 
their assistance. The “Minnesota” ran aground, and was badly 
damaged by the guns of our vessels. The “Roanoke” and “St. 
Lawrence” put back to Old Point. Night having closed in, our 
squadron withdrew to Sewell’s Point. On Sunday the “Vir- 
ginia” opened fire again upon the “Minnesota,” but on account 
of the shallow water could engage her only at a distance. The 
“Minnesota” was finally got off, and towed in a sinking condition 
to Old Point. During this day the enemy’s fleet was reénforced 
by the “Monitor,” an ironclad steam battery, which engaged the 
“Virginia” for several hours at close quarters, but at length re- 
treated precipitately to the protection of the guns of Fortress 
Monroe. 

In this brilliant engagement, lasting through a considerable 
portion of two days, our loss was but seven killed and seventeen 
wounded. Among the wounded were Flag Officer Buchanan 
slightly, and Lieutenant Minor severely, the latter in the 
treacherous manner above related. The loss on the Federal side 
in killed and wounded cannot be less than 600. 

I herewith inclose an official report* of the battle of the 8th 
as transmitted on that day to the Navy Department. 

I have the honor to be, etc., 

Wma. M. Browne, Secretary of State, ad interim. 


*See Vol. I., pp. 197, 210. 
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FROM MR. ROST. 
No. 1. 


COMMISSION OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA, 
Maprip, March 21, 1862. 


Hon, R. M. T. Hunter, etc. 


Sir: I have the honor to inform you that I arrived in Madrid, 
accompanied by Mr. Fearn, as the news of our reverses was being 
received. After waiting some time in the expectation of learn- 
ing its real nature and extent through Southern papers, I applied 
for and obtained an interview with Mr. Calderon Collantes, the 
Spanish Secretary of Foreign Affairs, whose reception was kind 
and friendly. ; 

I told him at the outset that my Government had been anxious 
from the beginning to form friendly relations with Spain, and had 
sent me in August last instructions to proceed to this Court, which 
the arrest and detention of Messrs. Mason and Slidell had pre- 
vented me from obeying sooner. I stated the nature of those in- 
structions, and ventured the hope that the object of my mission 
might be attained without too great a delay. 

After expressing his gratification at my safe arrival and the 
assurance that I would be pleased with the society of Madrid, as 
all previous American envoys had been, he asked me whether I 
had any authentic accounts of our recent reverses, and expressed 
great surprise that 15,000 Confederates should have surrendered 
without greater resistance, regretting the effect such a disaster 
was calculated to have upon the morals of our troops. I told him 
I had no authentic information, but had no doubt the number of 
prisoners was grossly exaggerated, as from what I had seen in 
various American papers the real number must be under 6,000; 
that the enemy was vastly superior in numbers, and the resist- 
ance of General Buckner all that could be desired. I unfolded 
before him a map of the United States, and pointed out the 
localities of Somerset, Fort Henry, and Fort Donelson; showed 
him the distances from those points to New Orleans and Texas 
along the line of the Mississippi River, which the invading army 
intended to follow. I stated that throughout this distance there 
were no roads upon which the transport of the material of an 
army could be effected, while we had near 3,000 leagues of 
railway which could be used for purposes of defense, and de- 
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stroyed as the enemy advanced; and that, besides, the Northern 
troops could stand neither the heat of our summer nor the mal- 
adies incident to the climate. I concluded by saying that, even 
without those natural obstacles, I need not tell a Spanish Minister 
that a brave and united people fighting for their independence 
and nationality could not be subjugated. The armies of Na- 
poleon gained many important victories in Spain, and for years 
occupied its capital and fortresses, but when the Spanish armies 
had been nearly destroyed the entire people rose in their might 
and drove the imperial legions beyond the Pyrenees; so it would 
be with us in the end. He was well pleased with the allusion, 
and said that he had no doubt of our ultimate success, provided 
our people could stand the privations which a protracted contest 
would bring upon them. He went on to say that on the question 
of right he had no doubt it is clearly with the South as much as 
it had been with Spain in the French invasion, or with the pres- 
ent Queen in the contest with Don Carlos, but the question with 
which foreign Government had to deal was a question of fact, 
not of right. We asked to be recognized as a Government de 
facto ; we must show, as Spain and the Queeén’s party had shown, 
not only that we had the right to establish and had established 
a Government, but that we had the power to maintain it against 
all efforts of our opponents, and as thus far it could not be said 
we had made that proof, further time must elapse before the 
Queen’s Government could recognize ours. 

Continuing the conversation, he asked me what had been the 
result of the interview of Messrs. Mason and Slidell with Earl 
Russell and Mr. Thouvenel. I said these interviews had led to 
no result, that the Emperor Napoleon considered the disruption 
of the Union and of its rising Navy as a great misfortune to 
France, and was of late inclined to hope that it might be recon- 
structed, and further that he would under no circumstances incur 
the enmity of the North by taking the lead in recognizing us; 
while the present administration in England was to a great ex- 
tent composed of abolitionists, and wanted the support of the 
abolition faction for its maintenance in power, deluding itself 
at the same time with the vain hope that if the Civil War were 
protracted, and the culture of cotton ceased in whole or in part, 
the monopoly of that staple would pass from the Confederate 
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States to India as a compensation for the present sufferings of 
the British manufacturing population. But Spain was differ- 
ently situated. Her interest was that North America should be 
possessed by two great powers who would balance each other ; 
her counsels were not tainted with Puritan fanaticism, and surely 
she had no interest that the monopoly of the cotton supply should 
pass from us to England. 

Spain was our natural ally and friend, and her paramount inter- 
est was that we should become an independent power. When 
we were recognized, similarity of institutions, ideas, and social 
habits would form between us a more cordial friendship and 
alliance than had ever existed between two people. He said he 
hoped it might be so, but he would not conceal the fact that Mr. 
Seward was taking great pains to convince him that the North 
had always been friendly, while the South was ever hostile, to 
Spain ; that while the North was their best customer for the sugar 
of their colonies, and supplied them with all they wanted in ex- 
change, no private expeditions had ever sailed from their ports 
for the invasion of Cuba, but invariably from those of the South; 
and that if the Confederate States became hereafter a strong 
Government their first attempt at conquest would be upon that 
island. I answered that the representations of Mr. Seward were 
disingenuous and untrue. Formerly the North as well as the 
South wanted Cuba. The North wanted it, and will ever want it, 
for the profits of its commerce; the South wanted it to make three 
new States of it, and thus obtain in the Federal Senate six more 
members, which would for a time have equalized the power of 
the free and slaveholding States in that body. With the recon- 
struction of the Union the motive of the South would necessarily 
revive, but it does not now and never would again exist, pro- 
vided the independence of the Confederate States is recognized 
and securely established. The South would then deem it its | 
interest that a great country like Spain should continue a slave 
power. The two, together with Brazil, would have a monopoly 
of the system of labor, which alone can make intertropical Amer- 
ica and the regions adjoining it available to the uses of man, and, 
to a great extent, of the rich products of that labor. Nothing 
in the past could give an idea of the career of prosperity and pow- 
er which would thus be opened to us, The time at which our 
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recognition should take place was, of course, exclusively within 
the discretion of Her Majesty’s Government, but could I be 
assured that when that time arrived our recognition would not be 
made dependent upon the action of other powers? At the time of 
the insurrection of the Spanish colonies, the United States had 
recognized their independence long before any other power, and 
there is no doubt that the moral and material influence derived 
from that recognition greatly aided them in achieving their inde- 
pendence. Could I assure my Government that Her Majesty’s 
Government would follow this example in their own good time 
without regard to the course of other nations? To this ques- 
tion he would not make a positive answer, but simply said: “Spain, 
as you are aware, is slow, slower perhaps than other nations, in 
coming to a decision in matters of importance; but after she does 
she carries that decision through without regard to consequences.” 
He left me under the impression that this Government would not 
be the first to recognize us. 

I then observed that the threat of Mr. Seward that our recog- 
nition by foreign powers would be considered a casus belli had 
been falsified by the subsequent declaration of Mr. Lincoln that 
he could not carry on two wars at a time; that if Her Maj- 
esty’s Government had been susceptible to such fears it would not 
have reannexed San Domingo to the crown and taken the lead 
in the Mexican expedition; that those measures had created in 
the North a deep feeling of hostility against Spain; and that, while 
the recognition of our Government would not involve this coun- 
try in war, no delay in recognizing us would diminish the inten- 
sity of that feeling. He said they had no fear from that quar- 
ter, and were fully prepared for an emergency, as they had done 
no act which was not in strict conformity with the law of nations. 
After he had explained to me the circumstances which led to 
the reannexation of San Domingo and the object of the Mexican 
_ expedition, I handed him a printed list sent to me by Mr. Helm, 
of the vessels which had entered the ports of Cuba after break- 
ing the blockade, and of those which left Cuba and entered South- 
ern ports, and stated to him that the blockade was surely ineffec- 
tual, both from the number of vessels which had violated it, and 
from the fact that it was a blockade maintained by cruisers and 
not by ships of war permanently stationed at the mouth of South- 
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ern rivers and harbors. He said differences of opinion might be 
entertained as to its effectiveness, but this was one of those ques- 
tions in which one nation could not act alone, and, as England 
and France agreed in opinion that the blockade could not be 
considered ineffective, Spain would not differ from them. 

Before taking leave I handed to Mr. Collantes a copy of the 
communication of the Commissioners to Earl Russell and his 
answer, which have been published in the parliamentary papers, 
and also a copy of my instructions, for which he was thankful. 
He expressed the hope that we might have frequent conversations 
together, and appeared anxious to obtain correct information 
through Southern sources. He was astonished that our Govern- 
ment had not provided means for transmitting that information ; 
and requested me, when I received any that was important, to 
impart it to him. 

This is the substance of what may be considered of some im- 
portance in a long and cordial interview. I infer from it that 
this Government will not act separately from England and 
France. Owing to the enormous preparations made by the 
North to subjugate us, I believe that nothing is now to be ex- 
pected from any of them until the Northern Government is ready 
to treat us as an independent power. If it be so, and the war is 
to last many years, as the President intimates in his Inaugural, it 
will be for him to determine whether it is consistent with our 
dignity to keep longer abroad Commissioners who he knows are 
under no circumstances to be received or listened to. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obedient serv- 
ant, P. Aj Rest 

April 7.—Nothing further to report since the original of this 
dispatch was sent by the Cadiz steamer of the 25th ultimo to 
Havana. We have received nothing from the Department since 
our arrival here. 

FROM MR. YANCEY. 
Montcomery, ALA., March 22, 1862. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


Sir: I inclose my resignation of the post of Commissioner to 
the powers of Europe, which I ask you to lay before His Excel- 
lency, the President. 

Your obedient servant, «W. L. YANCEY, 
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FROM MR. SLIDELL. 


RECEIVED May 19, 1862. 
No. 4. Paris, March 26, 1862. 


Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, Secretary of State, Richmond. 


Sir: In my first dispatch I informed you of an interview which 
I had with Mr. Thouvenel, Minister of Foreign Affairs, when 
that gentleman stated that a perfect understanding existed be- 
tween the French and English Governments, that nothing should 
be done by either in relation to the American question without 
the previous assent and concurrence of the other. I then sup- 
posed that the influence of the Emperor was such that any view 
of the question which he might urge on the British Cabinet would 
be adopted. I have since had reason to change entirely this 
opinion. I am now satisfied that in all that concerns us the 
initiative must be taken by England; that the Emperor sets such 
value on her good will that he will make any sacrifice of his 
own opinions and policy to retain it. Any doubt on that sub- 
ject must be dissipated by Mr. Billault’s short but emphatic 
speech in the Corps Legislatif, when he proclaimed the full adhe- 
sion of the Emperor to Earl Russell’s views of the efficiency of the 
Federal blockade of our coast. The acquiescence of France in 
an interpretation of the 4th Article of the Declaration of the 
Conference of Paris dated 16th April, 1856, so inconsistent with 
its letter and spirit, and with the doctrines which France has 
always so strenuously advocated and often contended for, can 
be accounted for only on the supposition that he is determined, 
for the present at least, to preserve the alliance with England on 
any terms which she may dictate. 

In confirmation of this opinion I refer to what Mr. Baroche 
said in a debate which took place a few days since on the subject 
of the embarrassments of commerce and the consequent distress 
among the working classes, when he attributed them entirely 
to our conflict with the Northern States, and predicted very con- 
fidently that they would cease as soon as it should be ended ; while 
Mr. Billault’s declaration destroyed all hope of the adoption of 
the only course by which so desirable a result could be reasonably 
obtained. So far, then, as the action of France and England is 
concerned, we have, I fear, little to hope. We must work out our 
own salvation, and I am therefore looking with the most intense 
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anxiety for the news, which must soon reach us, of the success or 
defeat of our armies in Virginia and Tennessee. Everything de- 
pends on those issues. I have unshaken faith in the final estab- 
lishment of our independence. In the meanwhile we must sub- 
mit to all the dangers and privation which such a death struggle 
imposes. 
With the greatest respect, your most obedient servant, 
JouHN SLIDELL. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, March 29, 1862. 
Hon. W. L. Yancey, Confederate States Senator. 


Sir: I had the honor to lay before the President your letter to 
him of the 22d instant, tendering your resignation of the office 
of Commissioner of the Confederate States to certain European 
powers, and am requested by the President to inform you that he 
accepts your resignation with regret. He is gratified to know, 
however, that your services are not lost to the Government, and 
that he can still have the benefit of your counsel as one of his 
constitutional advisers. 

I have, etc., J. P. BENJAMIN. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 
(The same dispatch was sent Messrs. Slidell and Mann.) 


No.3, DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RicHMonD, April 5, 1862. 
Hon. James M. Mason, etc., London. 


Sir: The inauguration of the permanent Government of the 
Confederate States having taken place in accordance with the 
Constitution and the laws on the 22nd February last, the Pres- 
ident determined to make certain changes in his Cabinet, and the 
Department of State was confided to my charge. The Cabinet 
was formed on the 19th ult., and is constituted as follows—viz., 
J. P. Benjamin, of Louisiana, Secretary of State; C. G. Mem- 
minger, of South Carolina, Secretary of Treasury; Thomas H. 
Watts, of Alabama, Attorney General; George W. Randolph, of 
Virginia, Secretary of War; S. R. Mallory, of Florida, Secretary 
of Navy; J. H. Reagan, of Texas, Postmaster General. 

All of these gentlemen have entered on the discharge of their 
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duties, except the Hon. T. H. Watts, who has not yet arrived in 
Richmond. In assuming the charge of this Department under 
the permanent Government, it is deemed expedient to keep the 
archives separate from those of the Provisional Government. 
Hence a new series of numbers will be commenced in the dis- 
patches, and this is numbered “One.” 

The last dispatch of my predecessor bears date of the 8th Feb- 
ruary, and I deem it useful for your information to give a brief 
sketch of the salient events which have occurred since that pe- 
riod, and shall henceforth endeavor to keep you promptly advised 
of the current history of public affairs. If possible, you will also 
be supplied with files of Southern newspapers. 

The reverses to our arms at Forts Henry and Donelson and at 
Roanoke Island are, of course, known to you; but the nature 
and extent of these disasters have doubtless been so exaggerated 
by the Northern press that a correct summary may be of use. 
_ Fort Henry, an open earthwork, situated on the bank of the 
Tennessee, mounting eleven guns, was on the 8th day of Feb- 
ruary attacked by a fleet of the enemy’s gunboats, seven in 
number and mounting fifty-four guns, while their transports 
landed an army of twelve thousand men with a view to the cap- 
ture of our small force of less than three thousand, stationed there 
for the defense of the batteries. The contest was at once seen to 
be so unequal as to leave nothing to be done but to withdraw with 
the least possible loss. Under these circumstances, Gen. Tilghman, 
in command of the fort, determined to hold it with some eighty 
men to the last moment in order to cover the retreat of the army. 
This object was effected, and the forces were marched in safety 
across the land to Fort Donelson, on the Cumberland River, with- 
out loss. Gen. Tilghman, after sustaining the bombardment of 
the battery for several hours, and having had all his guns dis- 
mounted except four, was compelled to surrender the few men, 
less than sixty in number, who remained to serve the guns. 

Fort Donelson, situated on the banks of the Cumberland Riv- 
er, was a work of much greater importance than Fort Henry, and 
covered the approach to Nashville, which, as you are aware, is 
accessible to boats of large class at high water. General A. S. 
Johnston, commanding the Western Department, was fully aware 
of the value of this position, and lost no time, nor did he spare 
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any effort for its defense. His whole force, however, then sta- 
tioned at Bowling Green, was nominally but 30,000 men, and in 
effective force not more than 24,000. He had in his front Gen. 
Buell with an army of 60,000 men, while Fort Donelson was 
threatened by the army of General Grant with a like number, and 
by the gunboat fleet of the enemy, flushed with its recent success 
at Fort Henry. 

The fall of the latter fort had already rendered imperative the 
abandonment of Bowling Green, as the possession by the enemy 
of the Tennessee River cut off the army of General Johnston from 
that of General Polk at Columbus, thus leaving it free to the 
enemy to attack either division with his entire force. Under 
these difficult circumstances General Johnston sent to the aid of 
Fort Donelson rather more than one-half of his small army, 
retaining the remainder to cover the withdrawal of his stores and 
munitions of war, and to check the advance of General Buell 
and prevent his direct march to Nashville. After four days’ 
desperate combat, during which the enemy’s gunboat fleet was 
greatly damaged, defeated, and driven back, the constant reén- 
forcements of fresh troops by which our small army was inces- 
santly assailed, leaving them not an instant’s repose, finally suc- 
ceeded in reducing them to such a state of physical exhaustion 
that a surrender was deemed unavoidable; and although a con- 
siderable body of our men made good their escape, together with 
Generals Floyd and Pillow, the two senior generals, the enemy 
succeeded in capturing the remainder of the force, between six 
and seven thousand in number, together with General Buckner 
and a large number of commissioned officers. The victory was 
dearly bought, as the loss of the enemy in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners (the latter taken in a victorious sortie) cannot have 
been less than 5,000 men. 

The capture of Fort Donelson necessarily involved the fall of 
Nashville, which was soon after taken possession of by the enemy, 
who have since remained masters of the northern part of central 
Tennessee. 

These operations rendered the evacuation of Columbus a mil- 
itary necessity, its position on the Mississippi River too far north 
to permit our shattered forces to maintain it against a land at- 
tack from the combined forces of the enemy, and the armament 
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was accordingly withdrawn and the evacuation conducted with 
entire success, while a new position was assured at Island No. 
10, situated about twenty miles above New Madrid. 

In the meantime General Johnston, reassembling and reorgan- 
izing the scattered remnants of the army of Fort Donelson and 
uniting with a small division under General Crittenden, has suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing one of the most masterly movements of 
the war. Anticipating the enemy, who by their enormous fleet 
of transports on the Cumberland and Tennessee have the means 
of rapid concentration in large masses, and in opposition to the 
advice of all his officers, he succeeded by a forced march across 
the country in moving his forces with all their baggage train 
and supplies to Decatur, in Alabama, which he reached just in 
time to find himself in front of the enemy, who had endeavored, 
by a rapid ascent of the Tennessee River, to place themselves 
between him and the army of General Polk, now commanded by 
General Beauregard. This movement has united into one grand 
army the forces of General Johnston, the army which evacuated 
Columbus, now commanded by General Beauregard, and a third 
force of about 10,000 men under General Bragg withdrawn from 
Pensacola. These, with large reénforcements from the States 
of Louisiana, Alabama, and Mississippi, constitute an army that 
cannot now number less than 80,000 men, concentrated at Cor- 
inth, Miss., near which point a great battle is hourly impending. 

In the meantime our position at Island No. to, fortified and re- 
enforced, has been the object of. unremitting assault from the 
enemy’s gunboats and mortar fleet ; but after fifteen days’ incessant 
firing, accompanied with no appreciable loss to us and consid- 
erable damage to their fleet, they seem to have abandoned in 
despair the effort to descend the Mississippi River by forcing the 
passage, and to be awaiting the operations of the land forces. 

The fall of Roanoke Island occurred on the 8th February. It 
yielded to the combined attack of a fleet of gunboats, and an army 
of 10,000 men, which succeeded in effecting a landing and forcing 
the capitulation of our troops, about 2,500 in number. This dis- 
aster derived its importance from the basis thus afforded to the 
enemy (commanding, as he does, the navigation of the Pamlico 
and Albemarle Sounds) for concentrating forces for expeditions 
against the coast of North Carolina, but chiefly for an attack on 
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Norfolk in the rear. The gathering forces of the enemy on the 
Peninsula, in the neighborhood of Fortress Monroe, and the 
strong reénforcements pouring incessantly through Hatteras Inlet 
to the aid of General Burnside indicate an intention to spare no 
effort for the capture of Richmond, and we are hourly in anticipa- 
tion of heavy engagements in this neighborhood. 

The army of General Burnside, after the capture of Roanoke 
Island, has made two further captures—viz., the towns of New- 
bern and Washington, in North Carolina. At the latter place 
there was no defense, the town being quite insignificant, the popu- 
lation not exceeding 1,200 or 1,500 souls; but at Newbern a very 
gallant defense was made by about 4,000 men against the com- 
bined fleet and army of the enemy, and although our forces were 
compelled to retreat, the loss of the enemy cannot have fallen 
short of 1,500, while the results of the capture of the towns are 
unimportant. 

It is most gratifying to observe that the series of disasters of 
which I have just given you an impartial narration have had the 
most beneficial effect on the temper, tone, and spirit of our peo- 
ple. The long inaction to which we had been condemned by the 
inferiority of our forces had produced its usual effects on our 
troops. A feeling of listlessness; a growing belief that there 
would be little more fighting; the irksomeness of camp life when 
unvaried by active service; the prevalence of camp diseases; the 
desire to revisit home and family—all combined to produce a state 
of things under which our army was wasting away, and the 
spirit of volunteering had almost died out. The change has been 
magical. Our people are alive to the magnitude of the contest. 
A stern and resolute spirit is manifested far more promising than 
the unreflecting enthusiasm under which the volunteers first 
rushed to our standard. The whole people are at war with our 
deadly foes. Nothing is wanted but an ample supply of arms 
and munitions to place on foot the most formidable army of 
modern times. Entire confidence in the result of the contest is 
felt to be the very core of the national heart, and you need enter- 
tain not the slightest hesitation in giving every assurance that 
this contest can by no possibility and under no stress of human 
power end in aught but final separation between the contending 
parties. The temper of Congress cannot be better evinced than 
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by the following resolutions, unanimously adopted on the sth 
March: 

“Whereas the United States are waging war against the Con- 
federate States with the avowed purpose of compelling the latter 
to reunite with them under the same Constitution and Govern- 
ment; and whereas the waging of war with such an object is in 
direct opposition to the sound republican maxim that all govern- 
ments rest upon the consent of the governed, and can only tend 
to consolidation in the General Government and the consequent 
destruction of the rights of the States; and whereas, the result 
being attained, the two sections can exist together only in the 
relations of the oppressor and the oppressed, because of the great 
preponderance of power in the Northern section coupled with 
dissimilarity of interests; and whereas we, the representatives of 
the people of the Confederate States in Congress assembled, may 
be presumed to know the sentiments of said people, having just 
been elected by them; therefore, 

“Be tt resolved, That the Congress do solemnly declare and 
publish to the world that it is the unalterable determination of the 
people of the Confederate States (in humble reliance upon the 
Almighty God) to suffer all the calamities of the most protracted 
war, but that they will never, on any terms, politically affiliate 
with a people who are guilty of an invasion of their soil and the 
butchery of their citizens.” 

The sole important success obtained by us during the period 
embraced by this dispatch is the naval victory in Hampton Roads 
on the 8th and oth ult., of which full details were given in the 
dispatch of the Assistant Secretary, then Secretary ad interim, 
under date of 13th March. 

Far up in northwestern Arkansas there was fought on the 7th 
and 8th of March one of the most obstinate battles* recorded 
in history, the result of which, although highly creditable to our 
arms, can scarcely be claimed as a victory. General Van Dorn, 
in command of the Trans-Mississippi Department, having suc- 
ceeded in effecting a junction between the forces of General Mc- 
Culloch and those of General Price, who had retreated from Mis- 
souri before overwhelming numbers, determined to give battle to 
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the enemy, notwithstanding the great disparity in arms and equip- 
ments of the two forces. The numbers on the two sides did not 
vary materially, being near 30,000 each. But our troops were 
principally armed with shotguns, squirrel rifles (as they are called 
by the country people), and in many instances not even with 
these, but only with such rude weapons as the men could hastily 
fashion for themselves. The first day’s combat resulted in driv- 
ing the enemy from their position by a desperate charge, ending 
near dark, and our troops slept on the battlefield, but we lost 
precious lives. General McCulloch and his second in command, 
General McIntosh, both fell at the head of their columns, and 
Colonel Hebert, commanding the Louisiana troops, was wounded 
and made prisoner. The combat was renewed the next day by a 
fresh attack from our army on the enemy, who had again as- 
sumed a strong position some two or three miles beyond the bat- 
tlefield of the first day. The result of this second attack was less 
favorable, owing to the discouragement produced in one wing of 
the army by the loss of their generals; and the combat ended by 
the withdrawal of each party from the field. The enemy retreat- 
ed into Missouri, and our generals, after giving the needful re- 
pose to their troops, advanced eastward with a view to codper- 
ating, for the defense of the Mississippi River, with the armies 
of Generals Johnston and Beauregard. I subjoin the general or- 
ders of the commanding general in relation to this battle: 


“FIEADQUARTERS OF THE TRANS-Mississippi1 DIsTRICT, 
VAN Buren, ARKANSAS, March 16, 1862. 

“The major general commanding this district desires to ex- 
press to the troops his admiration of their conduct during the 
recent expedition against the enemy. Since leaving camp in 
Boston Mountains they have been incessantly exposed to the hard- 
ships of a winter campaign, and have endured such privations as 
troops have rarely encountered. 

“In the engagements of the 6th, 7th, and 8th instant, it was the 
fortune of the general commanding to be immediately with the 
Missouri division, and he can therefore bear personal testimony 
to their gallant bearing. From the noble veterans, who had led 
them so long, to the gallant S. Churchill Clark, who fell while 
meeting the enemy’s last charge, the Missourians proved them- 
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selves devoted patriots and stanch soldiers. They met the enemy 
on his chosen positions and took them from him. They captured 
four of his cannon and many prisoners. They drove him from 
his field of battle, and slept upon it. | 

“The victorious advance of McCulloch’s division upon the 
strong position of the enemy’s front was inevitably checked by 
the misfortunes which now sadden the hearts of our countrymen 
throughout the Confederacy. McCulloch and McIntosh fell in 
the very front of the battle, and in the full tide of success. With 
them went down the confidence and hopes of their troops. No 
success can repair the loss of such leaders. It is only left to us 
to mourn their untimely fall, emulate their heroic courage, and 
avenge their death. 

“You have inflicted upon the enemy a heavy blow, but we must 
prepare at once to march against him again. All officers and 
men must be diligent in perfecting themselves in knowledge of 
tactics and of camp discipline. The regulations of the Army 
upon this subject must be rigidly enforced. Officers will recite 
daily in tactics, and all must drill as many times daily as other 
duties will permit. In every company the prescribed roll call 
will be made. The arms wiil be daily inspected, and a careful 
attention be given to neat police of the camp. 

“Commanders of brigades will publish and strictly enforce 
these orders. By Mayor GENERAL EArt Van Dorn. 

“Dasney H. Maury, Assistant Adjutant General.” 


On the 23d March Major General Jackson, commanding in the 
Valley of Virginia, made an attack of extraordinary vigor on a 
vastly superior force of the enemy.* With a body of little more 
than 2,500 men, he impetuously assailed forces now known to 
have reached nearly 18,000, kept them at bay for five hours, and 
when finaily withdrawing toward night had inflicted on them a 
loss fully equal to the whole number of his own forces, and with 
a loss to his own troops not exceeding three hundred men. Among 
the enemy’s wounded was General Shields, whose arm was so 
shattered that it is reported amputation became necessary. 

Far away even in New Mexico the hostile forces are in col- 
lision. General Sibley, in command of our army, has advanced 
LEE BEL, LATE TS 


* Battle of Kernstown, Va. 
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with a view to the capture of Fort Craig and the liberation of 
the Territory from the presence of the Federal forces. We have 
news of a combat on the 21st February at Valverde, about ten 
miles from Fort Craig, in which the enemy were thoroughly 
routed, all their field artillery captured by a desperate charge of 
the Texans, bowie knife in hand, and at the last account the 
defeated and disheartened enemy were shut up in Fort Craig, and 
our troops preparing to storm the works. 

Having thus placed you in possession of the military events of 
the last two months and the present condition of the campaign, 
I will treat of other matters in a separate dispatch, and trust that 
no future interruption in the correspondence of the Department 
will require such lengthened narration. q 

I have the honor to be, etc., 

J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


No. 2. ‘ DEPARTMENT OF STATE, R1cHMoND, April 8th, 1862. 
Hon. John Slidell, etc., Paris, France. 


Sir; I regret to inform you that the Department is still with- 
out any communication from you, although it is not doubted that 
you must have more than once forwarded dispatches by such 
means of conveyance as you have been able to discover. 

In the absence of reliable information as to the present condi- 
tion of public affairs in France, and the tone and temper of its 
Government and people, the President does not deem it advisable 
to make any change in the instructions communicated by my 
predecessor in his dispatches of the 23d September and 8th Feb- 
ruary last. There is, however, one point on which additional 
remarks may be useful, to which your attention is now invited. 

You will find annexed a list showing the number and character 
of the vessels which have traded between our ports and foreign 
countries during the months of November, December, and Jan- 
uary. They exceed one hundred in number, and establish in the 
most conclusive manner the inefficiency of the blockade which it 
has pleased neutral nations heretofore to respect as binding on 
their commerce. 

There are some considerations connected with this subject that 
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do not seem hitherto to have been brought to your notice, and: 
which are suggested by the recently published reports of diplo- 
matic correspondence and debates in the English Parliament. 

Prior to the Treaty of Paris the test of the validity of a block- 
ade had not become matter of special agreement among the lead- 
ing powers of the earth. By the convention between Great 
Britain and Russia in 1801, it was declared, however, “that, in 
order to determine what characterizes a blockaded port, that de- 
nomination is given only when there is, by the disposition of the 
power which attacks it with ships stationary or sufficiently near, 
an evident danger in entering.” Art. 3, Sec. 4. 

In the case of the “Arthur,” 7 Dodson, p. 423, Lord Stowell de- 
clared that “a blockade de facto should be effected by stationing 
a number of ships and forming as it were an arch of circumvalla- 
tion round the mouth of the prohibited port, where, if the arch 
fails in any one part, the blockade itself fails altogether.” 

This latter is stated by the most eminent of recent English pub- 
licists to be the “general safe definition of a blockade.” 3 Phill. 
International Law, p. 386. 

It was, however, with the view, as declared by themselves, 
of putting an end to “deplorable disputes,” and to “differences of 
opinion between neutrals and belligerents which may occasion 
serious difficulties and even conflicts,” that the Plenipotentiaries 
of seven European nations, including the five great powers, fixed 
by common consent and “solemn declaration” the principle that: 
“Blockades, in order to be binding, must be effective—that is to 
say, maintained by a force sufficient really to prevent access to 
the coast of the enemy.” 

The Confederate States, after having been recognized as a 
belligerent power by the Governments of France and Great Brit- 
ain, were informally requested by both those powers to accede 
to their declaration as being a correct exposition of international 
law. Thus invited, this Government yielded its assent to the 
principle just stated. The parliamentary papers recently pub- 
lished, containing the correspondence of the British Consul at 
Charleston with Lord Lyons, will put you fully in possession of 
the facts in relation to this invitation extended to this Government 
to signify its adherence to the principles enunciated in the Treaty 
of Paris of 1856. 
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Great, then, was the surprise of the President* at finding in the 
published correspondence before alluded to the following expres- 
sions of Earl Russell in his letter to Lord Lyons of the 11th Feb- 
ruary last: 

“Her Majesty’s Government, however, are of opinion that, 
assuming that the blockade was duly notified, and also that a 
number of ships are stationed and remain at the entrance of a 
port sufficient really to prevent-access to it, or to create an evident 
danger of entering it or leaving it, and that these ships do not 
voluntarily permit ingress or egress, the fact that various ships 
may have successfully escaped through it (as in the particular 
instances here referred to) will not of itself prevent the blockade 
from being an effectual one by international law.” You will 
readily perceive that these words I have underscored are an addi- 
tion to the definition of the Treaty of 1856, and are extracted from 
the Convention of 1801. If such be the interpretation placed by 
Great Britain on the Treaty of 1856, it is but just that this Gov- 
ernment should be so officially informed, and it becomes impor- 
tant that on the first suitable occasion you should make inquiry 
whether this addition to that treaty meets the sanction and con- 


_currence of the French Government. Certain it is that this 
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Government did not, nor could it, anticipate that the very doctrine 
in relation to blockade formerly maintained by Great Britain, 
and which all Europe supposed to be abandoned by the Treaty 
of 1856, would again be asserted by that Government. The lan- 
guage of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
may not have been intended to bear the construction now attrib- 
uted to it. But it is evidently susceptible of this interpretation, 
and we cannot be too cautious regarding our rights in a matter 
which must in the future as well as the present so deeply involve 
the interests of the Confederacy. It is not probable, owing to 
our position and the habits and character of our people, that we 
shall ever become a great naval power. In time of peace our 
interests will be those of a neutral seeking free intercourse with 
all nations, while during war, as at present, we must preserve 
unimpaired our rights to insist on the strict application of the 
principles of international law which constitute our security 
against the abuse of maritime powers. 


* See discussion of this matter by President Davis, Vol. I., p. 282 
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It may further be remarked on this declaration of Earl Russell 
that he premises by “assuming that a number of ships are stationed 
and remain at the entrance of a port,” etc. The plain answer to 
this is that the admitted fact of “various ships escaping through 
the blockade” is inconsistent with the assumption entertained by 
his Lordship. The argument plainly stated amounts to this: 
We assert that there is no sufficient number of ships stationed 
-and remaining at the entrance of certain ports to constitute an 
' effective blockade, and we proffer, in support of this assertion of 
fact, the evidence that numerous or “various” vessels pass and 
repass unmolested ; to which his Lordship replies that, assuming 
a sufficient “number of ships to be stationed and to remain at the 
entrance of a port,” etc., the fact of the escape of “various ships” 
will not of itself prevent the blockade from being an effectual one. 
It cannot but be obvious that any blockade may be demonstrated 
to be effective by this mode of reasoning, and that an appeal to the 
recognized principles of international law becomes a mere delu- 
sion if it can be thus summarily dismissed. 

Again, in all the discussions which have met observation on the 
subject of this pretended blockade, the question has been treated 
as though the Government of the United States had declared the 
blockade of particular ports, whereas its pretension is to main- 
tain a blockade of the entire coast from the Chesapeake to the 
Rio Grande. The absurdity of pretending that 2,500 miles cf 
seacoast are guarded by the United States “by a force sufficient 
really to prevent access” is too glaring to require comment; yet 
it is for this extravagant assumption that the United States claim 
and neutral powers accord respect. Ineffectual as is the force 
which pretends io close the ports of Norfolk, Charleston, Savan- 
nah, Apalachicola, Pensacola, Mobile, New Orleans, and Gal- 
veston, plausible excuses for the constant passage of vessels may 
possibly be suggested by the Government of the United States 
and find credence from neutral powers. But it is notorious that 
there is a large number of ports within the Confederacy and a 
vast extent of coast absolutely free from any investing force. A 
list of at least twenty of these smaller ports can be readily made 
up from Blunt’s Coast Pilot, a Northern publication. In relation 
to these ports and the portion of the coast above mentioned, the 
blockade as declared by the United States and respected by Eu- 
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rope is as absolutely devoid of any semblance of validity as would 
be a blockade now declared by the Confederacy of the coasts of 
New York and New England. The armed vessels of the United 
States cruise on the high seas along the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts 
of the Southern Confederacy against the commerce of mankind, 
and denominate this warfare against the intercourse of all neu- 
trals with a belligerent a blockade. They call the cruising of our 
armed vessels against their commerce piracy at the very time that 
they are waging indiscriminate warfare on the commerce of all 
friendly nations. In what conceivable sense can this system of 
aggression against the freedom of the sea be termed a blockade? 
On the coast of Louisiana alone there are a number of small ports 
which have never been blockaded. The Sabine Pass, Berwick’s 
‘Bay, and other inlets are carrying on an active commerce with the 
West India Islands. At other ports the blockading vessels dis- 
appear for days, and sometimes for weeks, without notice to for- 
eign powers of the cessation of the blockade, as required by the 
positive dictates. of public law. In a word, it is scarcely possible 
to suggest a more flagrant violation of all the principles hitherto 
held sacred on this subject than is committed by the United States 
in its interdiction of all commerce of the Confederate States and 
neutral nations. If the Confederacy were a commercial power 
and possessed of a commercial marine, the respect yielded by for- 
eign nations to the pretensions of the United States would be 
matter of small concern. They would prosecute their trade in 
their own vessels. But hitherto having confined their pursuits 
chiefly to agriculture, the United States are enabled, by the tacit 
assent of the European powers, to inflict on them an injury which 
under other circumstances could readily be averted. The Pres- 
ident trusts that you will lose no suitable opportunity of pressing 
these views on the consideration of the French Government. 
The neutrality professed by His Imperial Majesty, and doubtless 
intended by him to be strictly and impartially observed, is ren- 
dered in effect merely nominal by tacit acquiescence in such a 
blockade as that declared by the United States. If it be the 
opinion of His Majesty’s Government that the blockade is really 
valid and effective in any one or more of the principal ports of 
the Confederacy, it may perhaps not be impracticable to induce its 
interposition so far as to require of the United States to specify 
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the particular ports which it proposes to continue to blockade; 
and to leave open for the unrestricted commerce of neutrals all 
that portion of our coast where an effective naval force is not 
stationed. It has been said in debate in Great Britain that the 
dearth of cotton in Europe is a strong evidence of the effective- 
ness of the blockade. This argument it would undoubtedly be 
difficult to resist, if the South were in possession of ships capable 
of carrying the crop. But it is well known, and the list already 
referred to will furnish the proof, that such vessels as are owned 
by the people of the Confederacy are actively engaged in carry- 
ing cotton to the West Indies, thence to be shipped to Europe. 
Two cargoes have just been shipped from Charleston direct for 
Liverpool, and two from New Orleans for Havre. It is con- 
fidently believed that, out of the vessels trading at our ports for 
account. of our own citizens, not more than one-tenth fall into the 
hands of the enemy. In this state of the facts the dearth of cot- 
ton in Europe, so far from being caused by the blockade, is due 
solely to the respect which neutral powers have yielded to the 
proclamation of Mr. Lincoln interdicting commerce with our 
coasts. A paper blockade is as effective as the most perfect 
circumvallation by powerful fleets if by common consent it is to 
be respected as such and no vessel ever attempts to cross the inter- 
dicted line. It is known that strenuous efforts have been made 
by the agents of the United States to create abroad the impression 
that this Government refuses to permit the exportation of the 
products of the country with a view to extort from the necessities 
of neutral powers that acknowledgment of our independence 
which they would otherwise decline to accord. Without affecting 
indifference to our immediate recognition as a member of the 
family of nations, the President knows full well that it must come 
at an early period as a concession to the stern logic of events; 
that our ability to defend our rights by force of arms against the 
whole power of the United States will be vindicated in a manner 
so significant as to challenge the acknowledgment of mankind. 
It was with no such view and for no such end that the policy 
of refusing to accumulate cotton in our ports was pursued. Its 
absolute necessity as a measure of self-defense, and its expediency 
in avoiding useless expenditure for storage, cartage, insurance, 
and other like charges on produce that could not be sold, are too 
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obvious for comment. The truth is that cotton was not withheld 
from the ports until long after the European powers had indi- 
cated their intention to respect Mr. Lincoln’s interdiction of their 
commerce with the South. The proclamation of President Lin- 
coln was published in April, 1861, and the cotton crop of the 
season could not, as you are aware, be ready for market earlier 
than September, at which period all intercourse between the 
Confederate States and Europe had ceased, except by such ves- 
sels as were owned by the people of this Confederacy. Europe is 
without cotton because Europe does not choose to send for cotton, 
and we have no means of sending it. We invite neutral powers, 
"and France in particular, to come for our cotton, and it will be 
gladly furnished in exchange for her manufactures. If she pre- 
fers buying it with gold, the choice is hers. But when we tender 
the most perfect freedom of navigation (even in our coasting 
trade, so long monopolized by the North), and not a vessel from 
neutral Europe enters our ports unless owned or chartered by our 
own people, and when we send abroad all the cotton for which 
we can furnish transportation, the suggestion so artfully insin- 
uated by Northern agents that cotton is kept back for the pur- 
pose of coercing foreign powers into any particular line of policy 
can scarcely find credence among the enlightened counselors of 
His Imperial Majesty. It is hoped that, if any such impression 
has been created, you will find no difficulty in removing it and 
in placing the policy of this Government on its only true grounds. 
The Government of the United States, emboldened by the appar- 
ent approval of the European powers, has recently taken still 
further action in violation of their rights, and those of a neigh- 
boring neutral nation. The river which forms the boundary be- 
tween the Confederate States and Mexico is the inlet through 
which passes the commerce of the Mexican port of Matamoras. 
The vessels of war of the United States are now lying off the 
mouth of the Rio Grande and blockading the commerce carried 
on by France, England, and other European nations with the 
town of Matamoras. By a letter recently received at this De- | 
partment from Mr, J. A. Quinterro, our commercial agent at 

Matamoras, of which an extract is herewith forwarded, you will 
perceive that not only is this blockade openly enforced, but that 
the naval officer in command of the blockading sloop of war has 
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declared that cotton exported from Matamoras is contraband. 
Surely the license of unbridled power has never before been car- 
ried to such extravagant excess. I need not remind you that 
even the fleets of France and England, able when combined to 
sweep from the seas all other naval forces, were instructed by 
their Governments to respect in the recent war against Russia 
the right of neutrals to trade with that country by sending mer- 
chandise through neutral ports for land transportation into Rus- 
sia. The principle that commercial intercourse through interior 
communication between a blockade and a neutral port is no breach 
of a purely maritime blockade is recognized and received through- 
out the civilized world. The language of Mr. Phillimore is so 
pointed on this entire subject, and so fully borne out by the 
adjudicated cases, that I beg specially to direct your attention 
tout? 

“The carriage of goods through the medium of the interior 
commumcation from a blockade to a neutral port is no breach of 
a purely maritime blockade, and goods so transmitted cannot be 
seized on their passage from the neutral port to a lawful port by 
reason of their having so, as they certainly have, defeated the 
object of the blockade. It is included in the very notion, as has 
been already stated, of a legal blockade, that the besieging force 
can apply its power to every point of the blockaded State. If it 
cannot, it is no blockade of that quarter where its power cannot 
be brought to bear. The nature of a merely maritime blockade 
must always expose it to the possibility of the partial defeat of its 
intention and operation; and upon this principle goods sent from 
blockaded Amsterdam to unblockaded Rotterdam and neutral 
Embden were not allowed during the last war to be seized for 
breach of blockade.” (3 Phill., p. 404.) 

It is reported through the newspapers and believed to be true 
that, in addition to the English steamer loaded with cotton and 
specified in Mr. Quinterro’s letter, quite a fleet of French, Span- 
ish, and English trading vessels are held under the guns of the 
“Portsmouth” and forbidden to send their cargoes in lighters to 
Matamoras, according to the usual course of delivery of cargo 
at that port, unless bond be first given that the goods shall not 
be passed through interior communication to the Confederate 
States. The President cannot believe that when such open and 
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repeated violations of the rights of the French people to trade 
through neutral ports, and with unblockaded ports of the Con- 
federate States, shall be made manifest to His Imperial Majesty 
he will deem it just to give to them that implied sanction which 
results from acquiescence. The President trusts that you will not 
fail to impress the whole subject upon the attention of Mr. Thou- 
venel at the earliest favorable opportunity. 
I have the honor, etc., J. P. BENJAMIN, Secretary of State. 


P. S.—Since the date of this dispatch additional returns of ves- 
sels entering at and clearing from ports of the Confederate 
States have been received, which are also forwarded herewith. 

J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


No. 3. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RicHMoND, April 12, 1862. 
Hon. James M. Mason, etc., London. 


Sir: I have arrived at the conclusion that the interests of the 
Confederacy require a more liberal appropriation of the fund of 
the Department in our foreign service. 

With enemies so active, so unscrupulous, and with a system 
of deception so thoroughly organized as that now established by 
them abroad, it becomes absolutely essential that no means be 
spared for the dissemination of truth and for a fair exposition of 
our condition and policy before foreign nations. It is not wise 
to neglect public opinion, nor prudent to leave to the voluntary 
interposition of friends often indiscreet the duty of vindicating 
our country and its cause before the tribunal of civilized man. 

The President shares these views, and I have therefore, with 
his assent and under his instructions, appointed Edwin de Leon, 
Esq., formerly Consul General of the United States at Alexan- 
dria, confidential agent of the Department, and he has been sup- 
plied with $25,000, to be used by him in the manner he may deem 
most judicious, both in Great Britain and the Continent, for the 
special purpose of enlightening public opinion in Europe through 
the press. Mr. De Leon possesses to a high degree the confidence 
of the President as a man of discretion, ability, and thorough 
devotion to our cause. 
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He will bear to you this dispatch, and I trust you will give to 
him on all occasions the benefit of your counsel and impart to him 
all information you may think it expedient to make public, so as 
to facilitate him in obtaining such position and influence amongst 
leading journalists and men of letters as will enable him most 
effectually to serve our cause in the special sphere assigned to him. 

A subject of extreme importance to us is the organization of 
some means of communication between Europe and the Confed- 
eracy. On this subject I have addressed Mr. Slidell at length, be- 
lieving his position better calculated than yours to sticceed in ob- 
taining facilities from the dispatch vessels employed by the 
European Governments, as it is understood that in France the 
principle that dispatches are contraband of war is not admitted 
to be in conformity with international law. The subject is 
called to your attention in the hope that you may be able to 
devise some means of private conveyance, however expensive, 
by which we may overcome the great disadvantage under which 

-we now labor in this respect. 

The following is an extract from my dispatch of this date to 
Mr. Slidell: 

“T find now established a line of communication by a French 
vessel of war which makes semimonthly trips between Norfolk 
and New York, but the Northern Government has succeeded in 
obtaining instructions to the French officers to refuse receiving 
any other than the correspondence of the French officials. The 
right of a neutral nation to diplomatic communication with a 
belligerent, and to unofficial intercourse with the authorities of a 
nation not yet recognized, is one which finds support in reason and 
which cannot be denied without injury to the interests of the 
neutral power. During the period which may elapse before our 
final and formal admission into the family of nations, French in- 
terests are involved both here and in France. On what ground 
shall France be forbidden by one arrogant belligerent to receive 
communications from the other? Why shall France not be 
allowed to hear what we have to say and to communicate . 
what she wishes to address to us? And if instead of address- 
ing our communications directly to His Majesty’s Minister for 
Foreign Affairs we prefer making them through you, on what 
principle shall the United States interfere? The doctrine that 
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dispatches are contraband of war was brought somewhat under 
review in your own case, and failed to stand the test of analysis. 
It seems to have originated in, or at least to have been effectually 
asserted only by, Great Britain at a period when she carried to 
the extreme her pretensions as a belligerent against neutrals. 

“However plausibly defended by the genius of Lord Stowell, 
the principle has taken no deep root in international law. In 
France I do not understand it to have been recognized, and in the 
remarkable analysis published by Mr. Hautefeuille of the prin- 
ciple involved in the seizure of the ‘Trent,’ that eminent publicist 
enters his solemn protest against the doctrine in these words: 

“Before passing to the last question we must be allowed to 
protest against the claim set up by the Americans to regard as 
contraband of war the transport of dispatches, and consequently 
to maintain that the seizure of the “Trent’”’ would have been justi- 
fied by the fact of its having on board dispatches of the Confed- 
erate Government. This claim, which has always been upheld 
by England, and which is at the present moment avowed by 
English journals, is completely opposed to all the principles of 
international law.’ 

“Tt is therefore much to be hoped that proper representations 
to Mr. Thouvenel may be effectual in inducing the transmission 
of instructions to the French Consul here authorizing our dis- 
patches to be forwarded through the French dispatch vessels.” 

There is an aspect in which the question of our recognition by 
European powers may be viewed, which the President is desirous 
should be placed permanently before His Majesty’s Principal Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs. The continuance of the 
desolating warfare which is now ravaging this country is attrib- 
utable in no small degree to the attitude of neutral nations in 
abstaining from the acknowledgment of our independent exist- 
ence as a nation of the earth. The heat of popular passion, 
which in the Northern Government controls public policy, will 
not permit their ruler to entertain for a moment the idea of sep- 
aration, so long as foreign nations tacitly assert the belief that it is 
in the power of the United States to subjugate the South. Na- 
tional pride, the hatred engendered by this war, the exasperation of 
a defeat in their cherished hope of subduing the South, all com- 
bine to render the administration of Mr. Lincoln powerless to 
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accept the accomplished fact of our independence unless sustained 
by the aid of neutral nations. So long as England as well as 
the other neutral powers shall continue practically to assert, as 
they now do, their disbelief of our ability to maintain our Govern- 
ment, what probability is there that our enemy will fail to rely on 
that very fact as the best ground for hope in continued hostilities ? 

Without intending that this policy should be thus disastrous in 
its result, it cannot be doubted, on reflection, that the delay of 
the neutral powers in recognizing the independence of the South 
is exerting a very powerful influence in preventing the restoration 
of peace on this continent, and in thus injuriously affecting vast 
interests of their own which depend for prosperity and even for 
existence on free intercourse with the South. There is every 
reason to believe that our recognition would be the signal for the 
immediate organization of a large and influential party in the 
Northern States favorable to putting an end to the war. It would 
be considered the verdict of an impartial jury adverse to their 
pretensions. 

All hope of submission from a nation thus recognized by the 
leading powers of the earth would be felt to be without founda- 
tion, and thus a few words emanating from Her Britannic Majesty 
would in effect put an end to a struggle which desolates our coun- 
try, afflicts mankind, and which, however protracted, has for its 
only possible result that very recognition which she has now the 
power to grant without detriment to any interest of the British 
people or throne. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


CONFIDENTIAL No. 3. 
DEPARTMENT oF STATE, RrcHMonp, April 12, 1862. 
Hon. John Slidell, etc., Parts. 
Sir: A reference to the dispatches of my predecessor suggests 
a doubt whether they are quite so definite on one or two points as 
may be desirable in order to place you fully in possession of the 
President’s views. 
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It is of course quite impossible at this distance, and with com- 
munications so imperfect, to ascertain precisely the extent to 
which the Government of the Emperor may be committed by the 
understanding reported to exist between France and England on 
the subject of our affairs. There are, however, certain points 
on which the interests of the two countries are so distinct, if not 
conflicting, that the President can scarcely suppose His Im- 
perial Majesty so far to have relinquished his right of independ- 
ent action as to be entirely precluded from entering into any 
commercial conventions whatever. If, therefore, this impression 
of the President be not ill-founded, you may perhaps be able to 
effect negotiations on the basis of certain commercial advantages 
to be accorded to the French people... On this hypothesis I pro- 
ceed to lay before you the views of this Government. Asa gen- 
eral rule it is undoubtedly desirable that our relations with all 
countries should. be placed on the same common footing; that 
our commercial intercourse should be as free as is compatible 
with the necessity of raising revenue from moderate duties and 
imports. But in the exceptional position which we now occupy, 
struggling for existence against an enemy whose vastly superior 
resources for obtaining the material of war place us at great dis- 
advantage, it becomes of primary importance to neglect no means 
of opening our ports and thereby obtaining the articles most 
needed for the supply of the Army. If, therefore, by a conven- 
tion conceding to the French Emperor the right of introducing 
French products into this country free of duty for a certain de- 
fined period, it were possible to induce his abandonment of the 
policy hitherto pursued, of acquiescence in the interdiction placed 
by the Northern Government on commerce with these States, 
the President would approve of your action in making a treaty 
on such a basis. With your enlarged experience of public af- 
fairs and thorough acquaintance with the resources and commer- 
cial necessities of the South, the President does not deem it neces- 
sary to enter into any detailed instructions in relation to the terms 
of such a treaty. 

There is, however, one contingency to be foreseen on which 
you might not feel at liberty to commit this Government, and 
which it is therefore proper to anticipate. It is well understood 
that there exists at present a temporary embarrassment in the 
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finances of France which might have the effect of deterring that 
Government from initiating a policy likely to superinduce the 
necessity for naval expeditions. If under these circumstances 
you should, after cautious inquiry, be able to satisfy yourself that 
the grant of a subsidy for defraying the expenses of such expedi- 
tions would suffice for removing any obstacle to an arrangement 
or understanding with the Emperor, you are at liberty to enter 
into engagements to that effect. In such event the agreement 
would take the form most advantageous to this country, by a 
stipulation to deliver on this side a certain number of bales of 
cotton to be received by the merchant vessels of France at cer- 
tain designated ports. In this manner one hundred thousand 
bales of cotton of 500 pounds each, costing this Government but 
$4,500,000, would represent a grant to France of not less than 
$12,500,000 or frs. 63,000,000, if cotton be worth, as we suppose, 
not less than twenty-five cents per pound in Europe. Such a 
sum would maintain afloat a considerable fleet for a length of 
time quite sufficient to open the Atlantic and Gulf ports to the 
commerce of France. I do not state this sum as the limit to 
which you would be authorized to go in making a negotiation on 
the subject, but to place clearly before you the advantage which 
would result in stipulating for payment in cotton. 

Again, vessels sent from France under convoy to receive the 
cotton granted as a subsidy would of course be sent with cargoes 
of such merchandise as is needed in the Confederacy. Now the 
prices of foreign goods, at the very lowest, are in many arti- 
cles four or five fold the cost in Europe. It is difficult to ap- 
proximate the amount of profit that would accrue from such a 
shipment, but it ought at least to equal that on the cotton taken 
back; so that the proceeds of the cotton granted as a subsidy, 
and the profits on the cargoes of the vessels sent to receive it, 
would scarcely fall short of frs. 100,000,000. On this basis you 
will readily perceive the extent to which the finances of France 
might find immediate and permanent relief, if the subsidy were 
doubled; and the enormous advantages that would accrue to that 
Government, if by thus opening one or more of the Southern 
ports to its own commerce, the interchange of commodities 
should absorb half a million or a million of bales. If it should 
be your good fortune to succeed in this delicate and difficult ne- 
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gotiation, you might well consider that practically our struggle 
would have been brought to a successful termination, for you 
would of course not fail to make provision for the necessary sup- 
ply of small arms and powder (especially common powder), which 
alone are required to enable us to confront our foes triumphantly. 

I have arrived at the conclusion that a sufficient sum of secret 
service money has not hitherto been placed at the disposal of our 
diplomatic agents abroad. With enemies so active, so unscru- 
pulous, and with a system of deception so thoroughly organized as 
that now established by them abroad, it becomes absolutely essen- 
tial that no means be spared for the dissemination of truth and 
for a fair exposition of our condition and policy before foreign 
nations. It is not wise to neglect public opinion, nor prudent to 
leave to the voluntary interposition of friends often indiscreet the 
duty of vindicating our country and its cause before the tribunal 
of civilized man. The President, sharing these views, has author- 
ized me to place at your disposal * thousand dollars, 
which you will find to your credit with Messrs. Fraser, Tren- 
holm & Co., of Liverpool, and which you will use for the service 
of your country in such way as you may deem most judicious, 
with special view, however, to the necessity of the enlightenment 
of public opinion in Europe through the press. 

Another subject of extreme importance is the organization of 
some means of communication between Europe and this Con- 
federacy. I find now established a line of communication by a 
French vessel of war which makes semimonthly trips between 
Norfolk and New York, but the Northern Government has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining instructions to the French officers to refuse 
receiving any other than the correspondence of the French offi- 
cials. The right of a neutral nation to diplomatic communication 
with a belligerent, and to unofficial intercourse with the author- 
ities of a nation not yet recognized, is one which finds support in 
reason and which cannot be denied without injury to the interests 
of the neutral power. During the period which may elapse before 
our final and formal admission into the family of nations, French 
interests are involved both here and in France. On what ground 
shall France be forbidden by one arrogant belligerent to receive 
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communications from the other? Why shall France not be al- 
lowed to hear what we have to say and to communicate what she 
wishes to address to us? And if, instead of addressing our com- 
munications directly to His Majesty’s Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, we prefer making them through you, on what principle 
shall the United States interfere? The doctrine that dispatches 
are contraband of war was brought somewhat under review in 
your own case, and failed to stand the test of analysis. It seems 
to have originated in, or at least to have been effectually asserted 
only by, Great Britain at a period when she carried to the extreme 
her pretensions as a belligerent against neutrals. 

However plausibly defended by the genius of Lord Stowell, 
the principle has taken no deep root in international law. In 
France I do not understand it to have been recognized, and in the 
remarkable analysis published by Mr. Hautefeuille of the princi- 
ple involved in the seizure of the “Trent,” that eminent publicist 
enters his solemn protest against the doctrine in these words: 
“Before passing to the last question we must be allowed to protest 
against the claim set up by the Americans to regard as contraband 
of war the transport of dispatches, and consequently to maintain 
that the seizure of the ‘Trent’ would have been justified by the fact 
of its having on board dispatches of the Confederate Government. 
This claim, which has always been upheld by England, and which 
is at the present moment avowed by English journals, is com- 
pletely opposed to all the principles of international law.” 

It is, therefore, much to be hoped that proper representations 
to Mr. Thouvenel may be effectual in inducing the transmission 
of instructions to the French Consul here authorizing our dis- 
patches to be forwarded through the French dispatch vessels. 

The question of our recognition by European powers is in a 
certain aspect quite as important as the withdrawal of the block- 
ade. If the latter would enable us to drive the invaders from our 
soil by force of arms, the former would by its moral effect pro- 
duce an earlier peace. If you find, then, that it would be more 
feasible to use the discretion vested in you to procure a recogni- 
tion than to raise the blockade, you are to consider yourself au- 
thorized to use the same means as are placed at your disposal 
for raising the blockade. In any observations you may have it in 
your power to make to the French Government on this subject, 
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you will not fail to present to their attention that the continuance 
of this war is attributable in no small degree to the attitude of 
European powers in abstaining from the acknowledgment of our 
independent existence as a nation of the earth. The heat of pop- 
ular passion, which in the Northern Government controls public 
policy, will not permit their ruler to entertain for a moment the 
idea of separation so long as foreign nations tacitly assert the 
belief that it is in the power of the United States to subjugate 
the South. National pride, the hatred engendered by this war, 
the exasperation of a defeat in their cherished hope of subduing 
the South, all combine to render the administration of Mr. Lin- 
coln powerless to accept the accomplished fact of our independ- 
ence unless sustained by the aid of neutral nations. So long as 
England as well as the other neutral powers shall continue prac- 
tically to assert, as they now do, their disbelief of our ability to 
maintain our Government, what probability is there that our 
enemy will fail to rely on that very fact as the best grounds for 
hope in continued hostilities ? 

Without intending that this policy should be thus disastrous in 
its result, it cannot be doubted, on reflection, that the delay of 
the neutral powers in recognizing the independence of the South 
is exerting a very powerful influence in preventing the restoration 
of peace on this continent, and is thus injuriously affecting vast 
interests of their own, which depend for prosperity and even for 
existence on free intercourse with the South. There is every 
reason to believe that our recognition would be the signal for 
the immediate organization of a large and influential party in the 
Northern States favorable to putting an end to the war. It 
would be considered the verdict of an impartial jury adverse to 
their pretensions. 

All hope of submission from a nation thus recognized by the 
leading powers of the earth would be felt to be without founda- 
tion, and thus a few words emanating from Her Britannic Maj- 
esty would in effect put an end to a struggle which desolates 
our country, afflicts mankind, and which, however protracted, has 
for its only possible result that very recognition which she has 
now the power to grant without detriment to any interest of 
the British people or throne. 

I need scarcely add that this dispatch is entirely confidential. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, etc., 


J. P. BENJAmin, Secretary of State. 
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P. S.—Since closing this dispatch it has occurred to the Pres- 
ident that it would be more advisable to have a confidential agent 
in Europe for the purpose of carrying out the views above ex- 
pressed in relation to the public press. He has therefore ap- 
pointed Edwin de Leon, Esq., formerly U. S. Consul General 
at Alexandria, in whose ability, discretion, and entire devotion 
to our cause he has entire confidence, and has supplied him with 
twenty-five thousand dollars, as a secret service fund to be used 
by him for the special service of obtaining the insertion in the 
public journals of Great Britain and the Continent such articles 
as may be usefyl in enlightening public opinion in relation to this 
country. Mr. De Leon will bear you this dispatch, and I trust 
you will give him on all occasions the benefit of your counsel and 
impart to him all information you may deem it expedient to make 
public, so as to facilitate him in obtaining such position and influ- 
ence amongst leading journalists and men of letters as will en- 
able him most effectually to serve our cause in the special sphere 
assigned to him. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


(The same dispatch was sent Messrs. Mann and Slidell.) 


No. 5. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RicHMOND, April 14, 1862. 
Hon. James M. Mason, etc., London. 

Sir: I take advantage of a delay in the departure of Mr. De 
Leon, who bears my dispatches to Europe, to add to the narra- 
tive contained in my dispatch No. 1, of the events of the war up 
to the present date. 

I have unfeigned pleasure in informing you that on the 6th 
instant our army in Western Tennessee obtained a signal triumph 
over the Federal forces in the hard-fought battle of Shiloh. The 
village of Shiloh is situated about three miles southwest from the 
town of Pittsburg, on the Tennessee River. By reference to your 
map you will find Savannah on the Tennessee, and Pittsburg is 
about four miles south of Savannah. The details of the battle are 
still too imperfect to enable me to give you as accurate a state- 
ment as I would desire. It is known, however, that early on the 
morning of the 6th instant, our forces attacked the enemy’s in- 
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trenchments, and after ten hours’ hard fighting routed him com- 
pletely, driving him in disorder to the refuge of his gunboats, 
and capturing a large number of guns, small arms, and prisoners. 
The number of pieces of artillery captured is variously stated at 
from 70 to go, probably the smaller number. Three thousand pris- 
oners, including General Prentiss, and nearly 200 commissioned 
officers have already been sent to Tuscaloosa, in Alabama, for safe- 
keeping, and it is believed at least an equal number remains to be 
forwarded. The number of small arms taken exceeds 10,000. 
It is difficult to overestimate the importance of this victory, which 
has put a disastrous check on any advance of the enemy down the 
valley of the Mississippi. 

On the 7th the enemy, largely reénforced during the night by 
the junction of General Buell’s corps of 30,000 men, commenced 
a vigorous attack upon our victorious but exhausted forces, but 
after three separate assaults, which were repulsed with desperate 
determination, the enemy were compelled to withdraw from the 
field, our troops retiring at the same time to their previous posi- 
tion, but retaining the great mass of captured stores, supplies, etc., 
which fell into our hands on the 6th. General Van Dorn’s forces, 
amounting to 15,000 men, having just joined our army in: Ten- 
nessee, thus brought it somewhat nearer equality with the forces 
of the enemy. It is with deep sorrow that I inform you that 
the victory of the 6th was dearly paid for by the loss of the Com- 
manding General, A. S. Johnston, who fell at the head of a col- 
umn which he was leading in the charge in person. 

Telegraphic dispatches informed us this morning of the fall of 
Fort Pulaski. The fort, at the mouth of the Savannah River, 
was of some value in the defense of the city of Savannah, but the 
real and formidable line of fortifications which defend that city 
at and around Fort Jackson are untouched, and we hope will 
prove impregnable to any force the enemy can bring to bear 
against it. 

We also learn this morning of the fall of Island No, 10. It 
was taken by an attack in the rear which the enemy were enabled 
to make by floating three of their ironclad gunboats down the 
river on a stormy night, and thus enabling the land force of the 
enemy to cross under the cover of their guns. The island has 
served a very valuable purpose in delaying the progress of the 
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enemy until our defense could be thoroughly completed at Fort 
Pillow, near Randolph, Tennessee; and although its loss is felt by 
us, it is far from having given the enemy control of the river or 
the ability to descend to Memphis. 

We have three or four iron steamers superior to the “Vir- 
ginia” (for they combine with her shot-proof shield a light 
draught of water and the ability to go to sea) that we expect to 
have in action in less than thirty days. One is nearly ready, and 
has probably left New Orleans already for Memphis. We rely 
greatly on these vessels for sweeping away the wooden ships, 
gunboats, and transports of the enemy. 

I trust you will soon hear a good account of them. Congress 
will probably adjourn this week. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. P. Benyamin, Secretary of State. 


I send you the following documents and papers: 

1. Copy of Acts of Congress of 4th session of Provisional Con- 
gress. 

2. Copy of President’s message* communicating death of Gen- 
eral Johnston. 

3. Copy of official reportt of Commodore Buchanan of the 
naval victory of the “Virginia.” 

4. Copy of report of Secretary of War on the gross perfidy of 
the Government of the U. S. in the matter of exchange of pris- 
oners. 

5. Lists of vessels entering at and clearing from Confederate © 
ports from October, 1861, to March 31, 1862. 


FROM MR. SLIDELL. 


No. 5. Parts, April 14, 1862. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State, Richmond. 

Sir: My last dispatch was of 26th March. You will find by 
the following notes of certain conversations, portions of which 
I have thought proper to put in cipher, that our affairs here are 
assuming a more cheerful aspect; but of course much, if not 


* See Vol. I., p. 208. +See Vol. I., pp. 197, 210. 
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everything, will depend on the character of the intelligence we 
may receive within the next three or four weeks, of our military 
operations in Virginia, Tennessee, and on the Mississippi. De- 
cided successes of our arms would insure early recognition. The 
failure of the enemy to make any serious impression on our forces 
in those quarters would, I think, lead to the same result. I have 
good reason to believe that the letter I addressed to Mr. Per- 
signy (a copy of which accompanied my No. 3) induced the sec- 
ond representation to the British Government, which you will 
find spoken of in the annexed memorandum. 
With the greatest respect, your most obedient servant, 
JoHN SLIDELL. 


/ INCLOSURE. 


Memorandum of Mr. Lindsay's interview with the Emperor. 


Mr. Lindsay, on Friday, 11th April, had by appointment an 
interview with the Emperor, having received on the previous 
evening a note from Mocquard, his private secretary, inviting 
his presence at the Tuileries at 1 p.m. The Emperor said to Mr. 
Lindsay that he had been led to desire the interview by Mr. Thou- 
. venel, having been informed by Mr. Rouher, Minister of Com- 
merce, of a conversation which he had that morning with Mr. 
Lindsay. After some preliminary conversation about the naviga- 
tion laws of France, the scheme of establishing a line of steamers 
from Bordeaux to New Orleans, under the patronage of the 
French Government, was spoken of, and this, of course, led to 
the American question. Mr. Lindsay spoke of the Federal block- 
ade as being ineffectual and not in accordance with the 4th Arti- 
cle of the Declaration of the Congress of Paris, and mentioned 
facts in support of his opinion. The Emperor fully concurred 
in Mr. L,’s opinion, and said that he would have long since de- 
clared the inefficiency of the blockade, and taken the necessary 
steps to put an end to it, but he could not obtain the concurrence ‘of 
the English Ministry, and he was still unwilling to act without it. 
That Mr. Thouvenel had twice addressed to the British Gov- 
ernment, through the Ambassador at London, representations to 
that effect, but that no definite response had been elicited. The 
dates of these representations were not mentioned by the Em- 
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peror, but Mr. Rouher had said to Mr. Lindsay that the first had 
been made during the last summer (say in June) and the other 
about four weeks ago. Mr. L. then adverted to the present suf- 
ferings of the laboring classes of France and England, mainly 
caused by the interruption of the supply of cotton from the Con- 
federate States; sufferings which even now were calculated to 
excite very serious apprehensions in both countries, but which 
were from week to week becoming more aggravated, and which 
in two or three months would become absolutely intolerable. 
That the time for action had arrived, for if the remedy were not 
soon applied very serious consequences might be anticipated. 
To all these remarks the Emperor gave his most unqualified 
assent, but asked what was to be done? Mr. L. said that the 
recognition of the Confederate States would do much to mitigate 
the danger; that if the two powers were not prepared to act im- 
mediately some other neutral nations might take the initiative, 
and that being thus taken, France and England might invoke the 
example and follow it. He especially named Spain and Bel- 
gium, but the Emperor replied that he did not think Spain would 
be willing to assume the responsibility of putting herself in the 
breach, and that as to Belgium, England was the proper power 
to make the suggestion. Mr. L. then went on to say that not 
only the interests of Europe required the war to be put to an 
end, but that every principle of humanity demanded prompt in- 
tervention to stop so dreadful an effusion of blood and the mu- 
tual exhaustion of both parties; that everybody who knew any- 
thing of the feeling of hostility between the two sections was 
convinced that the Union could not be restored, and that even if 
the South were overrun she could never be subjugated. That 
she was carrying on a most unequal contest rendered still more 
unequal by the submission of neutral powers to an inefficient 
blockade; that while professing to be neutral, they were not so 
in fact, as the Northern States were receiving unlimited supplies 
of arms, munitions of war, clothing, and of every article necessary 
to the support of their armies, while the South was effectually 
cut off from supplies of every kind, which, being a purely agri- 
cultural people, they could not manufacture for themselves. To 
these remarks the Emperor also fully assented. Mr. L. went on 
to say that the North were not making war, as many pretended, 
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for the abolition of slavery, but to subjugate the South in order 
to reéstablish their protective tariff and to restore their monopoly 
of Southern markets. That for proof of this assertion it was 
necessary to refer only to Mr. Lincoln’s inaugural and messages, 
the proclamations of his generals, and the continued existence of 
slavery in the District of Columbia, which Lincoln might have 
put an end to a year ago. That he knew many Northern men 
and had a very extensive correspondence with them, and that all 
agreed that not one Northern man in ten desired the abolition of 
slavery, for the simple reason that they knew it would be de- 
structive of their own interests. 

The Emperor said that he believed that this was a true state- 

-ment of the case. What then was to be done? He could not 
again address the English Ministry, through the official channels, 
without some reason to believe that his representations would 
receive a favorable response. That for that reason he had been 
desirous to see Mr. Lindsay; that he was prepared to act prompt- 
ly and decidedly; that he would at once dispatch a formidable 
fleet to the mouth of the Mississippi, if England would send an 
equal force. That they would demand free egress and ingress 
for their merchantmen, with their cargoes of goods and supplies 
of cotton, which were essential to the world. 

The Emperor said that, while he had always deplored the civil 
war in America, he had carefully refrained from any interference 
in this domestic quarrel; that so long as the interests of France 
were not too greatly compromitted he had adhered to this policy ; 
but when the action of the Federal Government produced such 
mischievous results as were now apparent, he felt compelled to 
protect the interests of France. That he had from the first con- 
sidered the restoration of the Union impossible, and for that 
reason had deprecated the continuation of a contest which could 
not lead to any other result than separation. He authorized Mr. 
L. to make this statement to Lord Cowley, and to ascertain wheth- 
er he would recommend the course indicated to his Government. 

He asked Mr. L. to defer his intended departure for London, 
and fixed Sunday, 11 a.M., for a further interview, so that he 
might communicate the result of his conversation with Lord 
Cowley. Mr. L. reported on Sunday, 13th instant, to the Em- 
peror the details of the conversation he had with Lord Cow- 
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ley, the substance of which was that he did not think his Gov- 
ernment was prepared to act at present; that the proper mo- 
ment for action had passed, and further developments should 
be waited for. The Emperor was even more emphatic than on 
Friday in the expression of his opinions. He requested Mr. 
L. to see Lords Russell and Palmerston, and communicate to 
them everything that had passed. He seemed much dissatisfied 
with the course of England. He also wished Mr. L. to see Lord 
Derby and Mr. Disraeli, not as coming from him, because it 
would not be proper to address himself to the leaders of the 
opposition, but that they might be informed of his views and 
wishes. He asked Mr. L. to inform himself fully of the inten- 
tions of Lord Russell, etc., and to return as soon as possible to 
give him the result. He said he did not desire to be embarrassed 
by the forms and delays of diplomacy, as he felt the necessity for 
immediate action. 

Mr. L. inferred, more from his manner than from what he 
said, that he was dissatisfied with his position, which made his 
action subordinate to the policy of England, and that he Met 
be disposed to act alone. 


FROM MR. SLIDELL. 


No. 6. Paris, April 18, 1862. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 

Sir: Referring you to my No. 5, of the 14th instant, I have now 
to report that Mr. Lindsay returned here yesterday, and to-day 
saw the Emperot. Eari Russell, in response to a note which 
Lindsay had addressed to him stating that he had been charged 
with an important message from the Emperor, said that he could 
receive no communications from a foreign power excepting 
through the regular diplomatic channels. The tone of this re- 
sponse was flippant, although perhaps intended to be sarcastic. 
Lindsay saw Disraeli, who expressed great interest in our af- 
fairs, and fully concurred in the views of the Emperor. He said 
that he had the best reason to believe that a secret understanding 
existed between Lord Russell and Seward; that England would 
respect the Federal blockade and withhold our recognition; 
that, if France would take the initiative, any course she might 
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adopt to put an end to the present state of American affairs 
would be undoubtedly supported by a large majority in Parlia- 
ment, and, knowing this, Lord Russell would give a reluctant 
assent to avoid what would otherwise certainly follow—a change 
of Ministry. 

Lindsay, of course, related to the Emperor all that had passed. 
He is more dissatisfied than ever, repeating what he had said 
in his previous conversations, and what I had forgotten to put in 
my notes of them—to wit: That since Thouvenel’s note to Mer- 
cier on the “Trent” affair, England, instead of appreciating his 
friendly offices, as he had a right to expect, seemed to be less 
disposed to act cordially; that Lord Russell had dealt unfairly 
in sending to Lord Lyons copies of his representations, made 
through the Minister at London, on the subject of American af- 
fairs, and which had been made known to Seward. He read 
Lindsay’s notes of conversation with Disraeli with great interest, 
and seemed particularly struck with what he had said about the 
private understanding, already mentioned, as affording a key to 
what he had not before been able to comprehend, and with the 
suggestion that if he were to act alone Earl Russell would soon 
be compelled to follow his example. He repeated that, while 
he desired to preserve a strict neutrality, he could not consent 
that his people should continue to suffer from the action of the 
Federal Government. 

He thought that the best course would be to make a friendly 
appeal to either alone or concurrently with England to open the 
ports, but to accompany the appeal with a proper demonstration 
of force on our coasts; and, should the appeal appear to be inef- 
fectual, to back it by a declaration of his purpose not to respect 
the blockade. 

The taking of New Orleans, which he did not anticipate, might 
render it inexpedient to act; that he would not decide at once, 
but would wait some days for further intelligence; but the im- 
pression of Lindsay from the whole tenor of his conversation is 
that the question will not remain long unsettled. The Emperor 
said to Lindsay he wished that what had passed between them 
should not become public; and I have therefore to beg’ that this 


and my preceding dispatch should be known to as few persons 
as possible. 
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Measures have been taken to procure petitions from (the 
chambers of commerce of the principal cities asking the inter- 
vention of the Emperor to restore commercial relations with the 
‘ Southern States. 

With great respect, your most obedient servant, 
JOHN SLIDELL. 


FROM MR. MASON* 


No. 8. CONFEDERATE STATES COMMISSION, 
Lonpon, April 21st, 1862. | 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


Sir: I have the honor to transmit to you a dispatch from Mr. 
Slidell, which I brought with me yesterday from Paris. I went 
to Paris with the gentleman referred to by Mr. Slidell, when he 
returned there on the 16th instant, to report the result of his 
mission to England. That gentleman had kindly imparted te 
me here what had passed in Paris between him and the Emperor, 
reported in the memorandum of Mr. Slidell herewith. I am 
now to supply what passed in his second interview with the 
Emperor. 

We reached Paris on the 17th instant, and the next day 
the interview took place. He reported to His Majesty that 
Earl Russell had declined receiving his communication, on the 
score that he could not communicate with a foreign power except 
through the regular diplomatic channels; nor did Lord Palmers- 
ton send for him, though in his note to Earl Russell he said 
he was equally charged to communicate his mission to the for- 
mer. He, by permission of the Emperor, however, reported 
the matter to Mr. Disraeli as the leader of the Conservatives. 
Lord Derby was too ill to be seen. The Emperor seemed dis- 
turbed at the manner in which his agent had been repulsed, and so 
expressed himself freely—said that the two former communica- 
tions from him, on American affairs through his Ambassador 
at London, had been answered only evasively, and therefore he 
did not choose again to communicate officially with the British 
Government on that subject, unless previously advised that his 
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proposition would be received favorably; that England seemed 
to be acting in a strange manner toward France; that since the 
friendly interposition of the latter, in the affair of the “Trent,” 
England seemed less disposed to cultivate or to continue in cordial 
relations; said that Earl Russell had dealt unfairly in sending 
to Lord Lyons his previous propositions to England, in regard 
to action on the blockade, who had made them known to Mr. 
Seward, and this latter was an insuperable objection to his again 
communicating officially, at London, touching American affairs, 
until he knew England was in accord. Mr. Lindsay reported to 
the Emperor the substance of his interview with Disraeli, which 
was an assurance that the Conservative party were of the same 
opinion with him in regard to the repudiation of the blockade, 
that if the Ministry should coincide with the views of the Em- 
peror their action would have a unanimous support. But that he 
(Disraeli) had strong reasons to believe that Lord Russell had 
a private understanding with Seward in regard to American 
affairs. This latter, particularly, struck His Majesty as a key 
to the conduct of Lord Russell. I should add that Mr. Lindsay, 
after his first interview with the person named, reported all that 
had passed to the British Ambassador at Paris, by permission, and 
had no doubt that he had at once sent it to Lord Russell, so that 
the latter knew fully the purpose of the communication to be made 
by Mr. Lindsay when he declined to see him. The Emperor did 
not commit himself as to acting separately, though Disraeli had 
given his opinion that if he did so the British Government would 
be compelled to follow. On the whole, Mr. Lindsay is of opin- | 
ion that any decisive success to our arms, though local, would 
lead: the Emperor to act alone—or, if none, then absence of suc- 
cess, and delays on the part of the enemy. 

And further, that in any event, this projected movement must 
and will bear its fruits, and that speedily. The gentleman referred 
to is, as you know, a man of highest consideration here, and of 
weight in Parliament. He is deeply in earnest, and strongly dis- 
posed to make the most of the power to achieve what he is after, 
which he derives from his backing on the other side of the chan- 
nel. In the meantime, the cry of distress is coming up, stronger 
every day, from the manufacturing districts ; and as some evidence 
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of the impression it is making, I inclose a slip from the London 
Times, of the 19th instant. 

I inclose Mr. Slidell’s memorandum,* under cover with this, 
and have had it copied to send in duplicate a few days hence. 
Parliament meets again on the 28th of this month, and I am not 
without hope that this new complication may soon have its results, 
and the Ministry give in. My last was my No. 7, of the 18th 
of March. I have nothing from the Department since my arrival 
here. Mr. Mann left here for Brussels on the 17th instant. I 
must add that that gentleman, in communication with us, strong- 
ly enjoins that what we derive from him should be known only to 
the President and yourself. 

I have the honor to be, etc., J. M. Mason. 


FROM MR. MASON. 


No. 9. CONFEDERATE STATES COMMISSION, 
Lonpon, May 2, 1862. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit to you herewith a letter 
addressed to me by Mr. Spence, of Liverpool, to the end that it 
might be communicated to the Government through you. It em- 
bodies the substance of a conversation he had with me a few days 
ago. Mr. Spence is the author of a book entitled “The American 
Union,” which was published here last fall, and has already gone 
through four editions. It has attracted more attention and been 
more generally read, both here and on the Continent, than any 
production of like character, of the many that have appeared. 

He sent a copy o1 it, through me, to the President, some weeks 
since, which I hope may have reached him. Its general purpose 
was to enlighten the European mind as to the cause which brought 
about the dissolution, to show that to the South it was inevitable 
—that the safety and welfare of the South required it—and to put 
an end, at once, to all expectation of reunion or reconstruction, 
in any form. Besides this work, he has been, and yet is, a constant 
contributor to the London Times, in articles of great ability 
vindicating the South against the calumnies from the Northern 
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Government and press, and infusing into all classes in England 
sympathy with us. His writings show that he is a man of large 
research, liberal and expanded views. He is about forty-five or 
forty-six years of age, full of enterprise, and an able and ex- 
perienced merchant. 

It would seem to me that the suggestions contained in his letter 
of the importance, at a future day, to the Government, of such an 
agency as he suggests, are worthy of consideration. I do not 
believe it could be confided to more capable or efficient hands 
in England, and on the score of desert would be a well-merited 
recompense to Mr. Spence for his persistent and valuable labors | 
in our cause. His notion of change in the style of the Con- 
federacy, fanciful enough to us, is from an English business point 
of view. From a great regard for the meritorious services of Mr. 
Spence, I hope his suggestion may be kindly received, and shall 
be happy to be the medium of communicating to him the views 
of the President. 

I have the honor to be, etc., J. M. Mason. 


FROM MR. SLIDELL. 


No. 7. Paris, May 9, 1862. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State, Richmond. 

Sir: Since my last dispatch of 18th April, I have had nothing 
of interest to communicate excepting that the tone of the same 
official press of Paris has undergone a most favorable change. 

The only journals that frankly sustain the Emperor’s policy are 
the Constitutionel, Patrie, and Pays. With the persons controll- 
ing the two latter I have been for some seven or eight weeks on 
terms of friendly relation. All their sympathies were with our 
cause, but they hesitated about fully expressing them, not know- 
ing how far such a course might be agreeable to the Government. 
This doubt now no longer exists, and they frankly advocate our 
cause, as does the Constitutionel. 

This journal is under the direct control of Persigny, of whose 
warm advocacy I have more than once spoken. I continue to see 
him frequently, and he speaks to me most unreservedly. The 
visit of Mr. Mercier to Richmond of course has surprised and 
interested every one, the more so that even now, after an interval 
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of nearly a fortnight, since the telegraph first informed us of it, 
its object and results are as much a mystery as ever. I have 
every reason to believe, from the best sources of information, that 
the Department of Foreign Affairs knows little more about it 
than the public. I saw Persigny to-day. He is always very 
frank and confidential with me, and he assures me that he is 
entirely in the dark as to the whole matter. 

One thing appears to be certain: Mr. Mercier has acted without 
instructions from Mr. Thouvenel. This visit to Richmond can 
be accounted for only on one of two suppositions: either that the 
Washington Government had intimated to him that it was now 
disposed to avail itself of the proffered and rejected mediation of 
the Emperor, referred to in Mr. Seward’s dispatch of 30th May 
last to Mr. Dayton, or that the French Minister had of his own 
accord proceeded to Richmond to offer his friendly advice to our 
Government. This latter supposition is so inconsistent with 
diplomatic usage, the large experience and the established reputa- 
tion of Mr. Mercier as a man of sound judgment and discretion, 
that it appears to me altogether inadmissible. 

There is still a third possible solution: the Emperor may have 
given direct instructions to Mercier without consulting Thou- 
venel. This is not considered improbable by those most familiar 
with his mode of managing delicate and important matters. His 
most marked quality is his extreme reticence. 

But all this is mere speculation, in which it may perhaps seem 
idle to indulge when you are necessarily in possession of the 
true facts of the case. The secret cannot much longer be kept 
even here, and all I have to do is to patiently await its disclosure. 

With great respect, your most obedient servant, 

JoHN SLIDELL. 


FROM MR. SLIDELL. 
No. 8. Paris, May 15, 1862. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State, Richmond. 

Srr: My last dispatch was of 9th May. On Saturday last I 
addressed a note to Mr. Thouvenel, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 


requesting an interview. He replied on Sunday, saying that he 
would receive me Wednesday. I accordingly called on him yes- 
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terday. It was my intention to have opened the conversation by 
stating the object of my visit, but he anticipated me by at once 
entering upon the subject of our affairs, and especially the effect 
that would be produced by the capture of New Orleans. 

I replied to him very frankly that it was a heavy blow for us, 
and would give the enemy the command of the Mississippi and 
its tributaries, enable him to harass and annoy our citizens living 
on navigable streams or in their immediate neighborhood, and 
that if they were disposed to plunder and destroy it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to prevent their doing so on a large 
scale; but that the occupation of New Orleans and all our other 
seaports would not in any degree change or even modify the 
fixed determination of our people to carry on the war until our 
independence was acknowledged by the North. We also talked 
for some time about the prospects of the campaign in Tennessee, 
on the Rappahannock, and at Yorktown. He appeared to be 
well posted as to the position of the respective armies, the topog- 
raphy of the country, etc. I then said to him that I had requested 
an interview for the purpose of getting information respecting 
Mr. Mercier’s recent visit to Richmond; that I thought I had at 
least ‘a moral right to be made acquainted through him of what 
had passed between my Government and his Minister, as means 
of receiving dispatches from Richmond were very irregular and 
precarious, whilst the Federal representative here was undoubted- 
ly in possession of all the facts, as Mr. Mercier would probably 
have communicated freely with Mr. Seward, and certainly with 
Lord Lyons; and that whatever Lord Lyons wrote to Lord Rus- 
sell would be known to Mr. Adams on his application. Mr. 
Thouvenel very frankly and promptly replied that he recognized 
my right to be fully informed on the matter, but that, strange to 
say, he had not received a solitary line on the subject from Mr. 
Mercier; that all he knew was derived from London, Earl Rus- 
sell having furnished the French Ambassador there with a copy: 
of Lord Lyons’s dispatch, the substance of which was that Mr. 
Mercier had gone to Richmond at the instance of Mr. Seward, 
who had authorized him to say that if the South would return 
to the Union any and every condition which she could demand 
would be accorded; that when he arrived at Richmond he met 
with so peremptory a denial to entertain such a proposition on 
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any terms that he had not even an opportunity to give Mr. 
Seward’s views in detail; that he had left Richmond with the 
full conviction that the South was decided to maintain herself at 
all hazards and at every sacrifice, and had the ability as well as 
the will to do so, and that this determination would not be at all 
affected even if New Orleans and all her other seaports were in 
possession of the enemy. 

In short, that the Union was irrevocably dissolved, and that 
European nations must shape their policy in accordance with this 
theory. I then said to Mr. Thouvenel that, having so promptly 
admitted my right to be fully informed of what had passed at 
Richmond, I would take the liberty of asking him, when he re- 
ceived his dispatches from Mr. Mercier, to let me have a copy of 
such portions of them as referred to his visit. This he very 
readily promised to do, and I shall probably have it to-morrow. 
The fact that nothing has been received from Mr. Mercier at the 
Department of Foreign Affairs strengthens me in the belief that 
a private correspondence exists between him and the Emperor. 
Mr. Thouvenel’s whole manner was very different from what I 
had found it in my former interview. It was decidedly frank 
and cordial. Although he did not directly say so, it left me 
fairly to infer that if New Orleans had not been taken and we 
suffered no very serious reverses in Virginia and Tennessee our 
recognition would very soon have been declared, and that if we 
gained any decided victory there the capture of our ports would 
not prevent it at a very early day. He also asked me what 
France would do. The Emperor would not act without England, 
and armed intervention was a step that he could not have recourse 
to. I said that recognition would by its moral influence solve 
the difficulty. Mediation if then offered would be accepted. A 
definite peace could not at once be concluded, but that an ar- 
mistice for six months could be agreed on coupled with the con- 
dition of opening our ports to all neutral flags not conveying arti- 
cles contraband of war. He seemed pleased with the suggestion, 
but asked: “What is to be done with the border States?” I 
replied that we would never make peace unless they were per- 
mitted freely to choose their own associations. They would prob- 
ably at first form a confederacy apart, but they could not fail after 
a short interval to unite their destiny with ours. 
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On the whole, my interview with Mr. Thouvenel was highly 
satisfactory and encouraging, the more so as I have good reason 
to believe that he is the only member of the Ministry whose 
sympathies are not with us. 

I write this in great haste, as I have an immediate opportunity 
of forwarding it by safe hands. 

With great respect, your most obedient servant, 

JOHN SLIDELL. 
FROM MR. MASON. . 
No. Io. 
C. S. Commission, 54 DEVONSHIRE STREET, PORTLAND 
Pace, Lonpon, May 16, 1862. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State, Richmond. 

Sir: My No. 9, with a communication intended for the Gov- 
ernment from James Spence, Esq., of Liverpool, goes by the same 
conveyance as this. A few days since I received, under cover, 
from the house of Fraser, Trenholm & Co., of Liverpool, a dis- 
patch from William M. Browne, Esq., Secretary of State ad 
interim, dated 13th of March last, and marked No. 5. It con- 
tained nothing but an account of the then recent victory of the 
“Merrimac” over the Federal squadron in Hampton Roads, ac- 
companied by an official report of the engagement. On my arriv- 
al here, in January last, I found two dispatches from the Depart- 
ment, dated respectively October 29th and November 9, 1861, and 
marked Nos, 2 and 3. I have received none other except No. 5, 
above acknowledged, and thus Nos. 1* and 4} are missing. I 
write this, lest the Department should suppose I had been inat- 
tentive to their contents. I hear of occasional arrivals at Liver- 
pool from the Confederate States. Only three days ago a ship 
arrived to Fraser, Trenholm & Co. with communications from 
the War Department for Captain Huse, its agent in England, but 
with nothing either for Mr. Slidell or for me. I am well aware, 
whilst unaccredited here, the Department can have little to com- 
municate, in the form of instruction or advice; still it would be 
desirable to hear occasionally from the Government, were it only 
words of encouragement and hope. In political circles here 
constant inquiry is made as to what I hear from home; and when I _ 
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answer that I get nothing, a doubt seems implied that the Gov- 
ernment hesitates to commit itself to persistence in the war, in 
the midst of the trying circumstances in which it is placed. True, 
I leave nothing undone to dispel such doubt; but an occasional 
letter, even if referring only to the spirit of our people and the 
determination of the Government, happen what may, would go 
far to reassure our more timid friends in England, and it is of 
the last moment to keep the public mind here assured that the 
war (in all its consequences so disastrous to Europe) will go on 
at any cost of suffering or distress until the Federal Government 
shall lay down its arms and leave the territory of the South. My 
No. 8,* of the 21st April, with a memorandum} from Mr. Slidell 
accompanying it, gave to the Department information of apparent 
grave moment from France. Lest it may not have reached you 
through the blockade, | have intrusted its substance to Mr. 
Ward (late Minister of the United States to China) to be com- 
municated orally to the President. Mr. Ward also bears with 
this an unofficial note from me to the President referring to it. 
All is mystery with us touching the late visit of M. Mercier to 
Richmond, as connected with which I inclose an extract from a 
note received yesterday from Mr. Slidell at Paris, dated on the 
14th instant. You will, of course, know the ostensible, as well, 
I presume, as the real, purpose of the visit of M. Mercier; but, 
notwithstanding the disclaimer of M. Thouvenel to Mr. Slidell, 
I must, until the future shall show the contrary, remain of opin- 
ion that M. Mercier went to Richmond under orders from the 
Emperor direct, and on a mission which he did not choose 
should, for the time at least, be made known to England. 
My No. 8 will have shown that there were reasons why in- 
tercourse between the Emperor and the Confederate States 
should not be conducted through the usual diplomatic channels. 
He may have chosen that M. Thouvenel should not be able to 
answer Lord Cowley’s inquiry as to the object of such mission, 
and we know here that when the first intelligence came that M. 
Mercier had gone to Richmond, Lord Cowley inquired of M. 
Thouvenel what it meant, and was answered that he had no in- 
formation; and now this theory gets further confirmation in the 
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fact that M. Thouvenel has not yet heard from M. Mercier, but 
is left to Lord Lyons’s dispatches to his Government (as he re- 
ports to Mr. Slidell) to know what a mission of his own Minister, 
and of such grave moment, meant. If the orders went from 
the Emperor direct, the return dispatch would go to the Emperor 
direct, and so M. Thouvenel would be left to the dispatches of 
Lord Lyons.. Nor do I find these views at all inconsistent with 
the alleged mission from Mr. Seward (spoken of in the dispatches 
of Lord Lyons) as M. Thouvenel reported them to Mr. Slidell 
that I should take as the ostensible, while the real mission was 
known only to the Emperor and his Minister, and I presume 
also the Government at Richmond. 

I venture on these speculations only that in some event, the 
suggestion and the reason for it—viz., that the purpose of M, 
Mercier’s visit was not disclosed by the Emperor to any one, may 
possibly be of service to you, as a clue to anything that may be 
hidden. I send you with this: late files of the London Times, 
from which, inter alia, you will see the extent of the distress in 
the manufacturing districts, and the way it is dealt with by the 
Government. ) 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, J. M. Mason. 

IncLosurE No. 1. 


From Mr. Mason. 


154 DEVONSHIRE STREET, PORTLAND PLACE, 
Lonpon, May 16th, 1862. 
Hon. Jefferson Davis. 

My Dear Sir: This will be handed you by Colonel Ward, of 

Savannah, the late Minister of the United States to China. I 

‘avail myself of his return to make him the depositary of the sub- 

stance of the late dispatches of Mr. Slidell and myself, in cipher, 
to the Department of State, in the event of their not reaching 
their destination. 

Those dispatches were not sent in duplicate, and Colonel Ward 
is obliging enough, should they not have reached the Depart- 
ment, to be the medium of communicating them, orally, to you. 

The great importance that this information should reach you 
has caused me to intrust it, orally, to Colonel Ward, knowing its 
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safety with him; but the gentleman from whom it was derived im- 
parted it to Mr. Slidell and myself, with a request that it should not 
be known to any except the Secretary of State and yourself, which 
please regard. We have heard nothing more from that quarter. 

Colonel Ward can tell you fully of the state of public feeling 
in England and on the Continent, in regard to American affairs. 

Here, the higher and the educated classes strongly sympathize 
with the South, and seem to deplore the coldness and inaction of 
the Government; but none are disposed to encourage the opposi- 
tion to make an issue with the Ministry on the question either 
of recognition or of the blockade. 

The fall of New Orleans will certainly exercise a depressing 
influence on counsels here for intervention, in either form; but 
we are anxiously and hopefully looking for success to our arms 
both in Virginia and Tennessee. In the event of both, or even 
either, if success is decisive, I should look for some decided im- 
pulse toward intervention. 

We are all mystified here touching the late visit of M. Mercier 
to Richmond; and to you, to whom its objects are fully known, our 
speculations would be superfluous; still, as in certain aspects they 
may not be without value, I have ventured to give them, in my 
dispatch of this date, to the Department of State. 

With an earnest prayer for speedy relief to our suffering 
country, and best wishes for your health and welfare, I am, my 
dear sir, very respectfully, etc. 

Truly yours, J. M. Mason. 

INCLosuRE No. 2. 
Extract from a Letter from John Slidell, Esq., to J. M. Mason, 
Dated Paris, May 14, 1862. 

On Saturday last I addressed a note to M. Thouvenel -request- 
ing an interview. He replied on Saturday, fixing the day for it. 
My main motive was to know what was the object and result of 
M. Mercier’s visit to Richmond. I have just left Mr. Thouvenel. 
His reception was very cordial, and he was much more. com- 
municative than when I saw him soon after my arrival at Paris. 
Strange to say, he has not a line from Mercier. All that he 
knows. is derived from the communications of Lord Lyons to his 
Government. Lyons had seen and conversed with Mercier. M. 
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Thouvenel has only extracts from L.’s letters. It seems that 
Mr. Mercier went to Richmond at the instance of Seward, and 
was authorized to say that if the South would reénter the Union 
the largest concessions of every kind would be made. Mercier 
has returned with the full conviction that the South is determined 
to resist to the uttermost, and that she has the ability to defend 
herself, and that the possessions of all her ports will not shake the 
determination. I intended to say at first to Mr. Thouvenel that 
my only object in asking to see him was to know what had passed 
at Richmond, but he anticipated me by speaking of the capture of 
New Orleans, and asking me what I thought would be its effect. 
I very frankly told him that would be most disastrous, as it 
would give the enemy the control of the Mississippi and all its 
tributaries, but that it would not in any way modify the fixed 
purpose of our people to carry on the war even to our own exter- 
mination. He said that was the opinion of every one here. He 
seemed to regret the taking of New Orleans, and rather inti- 
mated that if it had not occurred, and we were able to sustain 
ourselves at Corinth and in Virginia, we should soon have been 
recognized, and that decided successes at Corinth and in Virginia 
would.lead to the same result. He repeated that France could 
not act without the concurrence of England. I commented on 
Lord Palmerston’s speech, in which he said that there was not 
only entire identity of action between France and England, but 
of policy and purpose; that the latter branch of the assertion 
was untrue. He rather evaded this point, but intimated that the 
action of France had been conformed to the verbal assertion of her 
wishes. 

On the whole, my conversation was rather satisfactory than the 
reverse. He addressed me on entering as Monsieur le Minister, 
and has promised me that so soon as he receives his dispatches 
from Mr. Mercier he will let me know by letter what passed at 
Richmond. 


FROM W. J. GRAZEBROOK. 


LiverPooL, May 20, 1861 [1862]. 
J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State, Richmond. 
Sir: I have addressed you this morning through favor of the 
Count de Lassus. Now, with his knowledge, I beg to inform 
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you of some of my plans. I have long had an idea, and have 
named it to your military commissioners here at the beginning 
of the struggle, of iron-plating the bows (it may be after Cole’s 
or others’ systems) of some of our steam tugboats, or if suitable 
vessels can be found ready built here, of entirely plating them, 
putting their armament and stores, etc., on board and sending them 
over, say, to the Buenos Ayrean Government or other ostensible 
and likely buyers. They might call at some convenient port en 
route, where crews might be readily collected, to whom they 
could be handed over, who might run them into a Southern port, 
fighting any opponents in their way. By skill and good manage- 
ment I think several vessels might so be collected and meet at a 
given date ; and if fortune favored, they might make some captures 
most serious to the enemy. I can’t help thinking New York or 
some other vital point could be burned by a bold strategem of 
this nature, by the daring of a single vessel and the determination 
of her crew, and stand a fair chance of getting away unhurt, by 
the very boldness of the movement, running in under the Federal 
flag at dusk and trusting to night to escape. Fortune favors the 
bold. I suppose they could not hang them; they would be 
prisoners of war only, and New York half burnt would be a 
fair compensation for the loss of a steamer if she were lost. If 
I had been a Russian, I would have so undertaken to have de- 
stroyed Liverpool in the Crimean war, but it may be you are 
better prepared at your ports than we were here. Another idea 
of mine is to use petroleum as a fire ship, say against gunboats 
on the Mississippi, where the situation suits. In fact it might 
be used as an adjunct to the steamer attacking, towing it in and, 
after having fired enough, setting it in a blaze in the best position, 
and under the cover of the confusion escape. You must have 
plenty of officers who would undertake and run the risk. 

But to return to business, I am unable to manage such heavy 
money operations out of my own funds as armor plating suitable 
vessels for your Government, nor would it be fair that I should 
do so. I am willing to leave all profits open till they get there, 
but you must find me means to work here for all outlays. I have 
full confidence in the result and being able to carry out the 
schemes, and am content to arrange with you to receive for my 
services only a commission for my loss of time, and that of the 
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Count de Lassus, say 10 per cent, if the vessel is captured, but 
would require the whole, say 100 per cent, if the vessel succeeds. 
I know several likely vessels, and think for an outlay of, say, 
£25,000 each several excellent gunboats, plated at the bows, with 
a sufficient cover for four heavy guns amidships, could be con- 
structed, to be used forward only when under fire, and they could 
be got ready in eight or ten weeks. I know most of the ship- 
builders, and think a flotilla could be ready in time for your ally, 
the yellow fever, deserting you. I will take the risk of such an 
act as regards my Government on my own shoulders, and be- 
lieve I can find a sufficiently good ostensible purpose for the 
steamboats and perhaps documents authorizing the affair from 
some Government as a screen in case of need. 

I would call in some of the cleverest of my friends, in the 
determination to gain the end desired, and I have some knowledge 
of these matters myself. 

I am, yours most obediently, W. J. GRAZEBROOK. 

Mr. Lingham’s partners in New Orleans you know, I under- 
stand. 

N. B.—As these letters may be dangerous, I shall use my initials 
only in the future. 

I know Mr. W. H. Haynes. 


FROM MR. SLIDELL, 


ReceIveD August 25, 1862. J. P. B. 
No. 9. . Paris, June 1, 1862. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State of the Confederate States 
of America, Richmond. 


Sir: Since my last, of May 15th, nothing of importance has 
occurred, excepting a conversation which I had on the 16th May 
with Mr. Billault, Minister sans portfolio, especially charged ta 
represent our Government in the Chambers on all subjects con- 
nected with foreign affairs. An English friend in London has 
sent me copies of two notes which he had received from Sir 
Charles Wood, member of the British Ministry, in which he 
denied that any representations had been made by this Govern- 
ment to the British Cabinet, of the desire of the Emperor to 
recognize the Confederate States and put an end to the blockade; 
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and further asserted that the British Government was in fact bet- 
ter disposed toward us than France, and that the impression pre- 
vailed in ministerial circles in London that the Emperor would be 
unwilling to act in our favor even if invited to do so by England. 
I read these copies to Mr. Billault, who said that he would have 
been astonished to hear such an assertion from such a source, 
had he not been long aware of the tortuous course pursued by 
England in her diplomacy, that she systematically endeavored to 
make all parties believe that she was specially friendly to them, 
and to produce unfavorable impressions of the policy of other 
Governments, and particularly of France. 

Mr. Billault was extremely frank and cordial. He expressed, 
without any reserve, his warmest sympathies with our cause, and 
his regret that England had so persistently refused to act in 
accordance with the wishes and representations of the Emperor. 

He said that the Ministry was unanimously in favor of the 
South. I remarked that I had been under a different impression 
as regarded Mr. Thouvenel. He admitted that Mr. Thouvenel 
might be an exception, but that he was not at all hostile to our 
cause; that he might be considered as occupying a neutral posi- 
tion. I said to him that I had observed a marked change in Mr. 
Thouvenel’s manner and conversation in my second interview 
with him ; that in the first, although altogether polite and courteous, 
he had been extremely reserved and indisposed to talk ; but that in 
the second, he had been much more cordial and communicative. 
Mr. Billault replied that Mr. Thouvenel’s position as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs made it proper for him to be more reserved than 
other officials ; but that in the interval between my two interviews 
the opinions of the Emperor and of other members of the Minis- 
try had been more openly and decidedly manifested, and that this 
circumstance would naturally have its effect on Mr. Thouvenel. 

In reply to my suggestions that the war could be brought to a 
close only by the intervention of European powers which should 
be preceded by our recognition and a renewed proffer of media- 
tion, he said that France could not act without the cooperation 
of England, but that within the last few days there seemed to be 
a change in the tone of the English Cabinet ; that if, New Orleans 
had not fallen our recognition could not have been much longer 
delayed, but that even after that disaster, if we could obtain de- 
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cided successes in Virginia and Tennessee or could hold the 
enemy at bay a month or two, the same result would follow. 
With great respect, your obedient servant, JOHN SLIDELL. 


FROM MR. MASON. 


No. 12. CONFEDERATE STATES COMMISSION, 
Lonpon, June 23, 1862. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. ng 


Sir: My last were Nos. 10 and 11, each dated on the 16th of 
May. No. 11 was merely sending to the President a commu- 
nication from a certain Count Brignola containing a theoretic fi- 
nancial scheme. In No. 10, I stated that dispatches from the De- 
partment Nos. 1 and 4 had not been received, the latest being No. 
5, dated on the 13th of March. Since then, and within the last few 
days, I have received dispatch No. 4, dated on the 8th of February, 
from your predecessor, the Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, with the docu- 
ments referred to in the postscript as transmitted with it. 

Looking to the contingency of intervention by Great Britain re- 
pudiating the blockade, dispatch No. 4 contained the views of the 
President to be impressed upon the Foreign Minister here, in such 
event. <As things stand at present, there is little prospect of inter- 
vention in that form, either by Great Britain or France. The 
President’s views, however, are presented with great force, and 
' would be equally impressive and useful, to enforce the propriety 
and duty of recognizing the independence of the Confederate 
States, when that may be contemplated, and as instructed by the 
dispatch, they shall be laid before the Minister when the fitting 
moment may arrive. 

In my No. 8, of the 21st of April, I communicated to the De- 
partment information then deemed important from France, and 
in a letter to the President of the 16th of May (borne by a gen- 
tleman to whom it was intrusted and who was worthy of full 
confidence) I told him that the bearer was a depositary of the 
substance of that information to be communicated orally to him, 
in the event of the dispatch referred to not reaching its destination. 
Referring to its substance matter, I have only to add that nothing 
further has transpired concerning it, and we are thus disappointed 
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in the hope of results expected from it. The occupation of the 
principal Southern ports by the enemy, and the increased rigor of 
the blockade of those remaining to us, resulting from it, give lit- 
tle hope now of any interference in regard to the blockade, and 
leaves only the question of recognition. In this connection, I 
must add that even the recent seizure of British ships, under the 
British flag, and freighted with British property, on the high seas, 
on voyages from ports in England to Nassau, and, in one instance, 
of a British ship, in same manner freighted, bound from a port in 
France to Havana, does not seem to have claimed the intervention 
of the British Government. In each of these cases it was said that 
the cargo, in part at least, was alleged by the captors to be con- 
traband. They were referred, under strong representations, to 
the Ministry by the British owners, and the reply given was that, 
on reference to the Law Officers of the Crown, it was determined 
that the ships must abide adjudication in the prize courts. 

It was recently strongly rumored here that France had proposed 
to England to offer their joint mediation to the belligerents; but 
on a question put, both in the Houses of Lords and Commons, it 
was declared by Earl Russell in the former and Lord Palmerston 
in the latter that no such proposition had been made by France, 
and, further, that it was not in contemplation by this Government 
to offer such mediation jointly or separately, Lord Russell adding 
that he considered, at present, it would be “inopportune.” 

In a note from Mr. Slidell, dated on the 17th instant, he 
says that the determination of France not to act in our matters 
without the concurrence of England is unchanged. Still, it seems 
to be well understood in public circles, both here and in France, 
that the Emperor is fully prepared to recognize our independence, 
and is officially urging its expediency upon England. 

I am in full and frequent communication here with many able 
and influential members of the House of Commons, who confer 
with me in perfect frankness and candor, and who are prepared 
to move the question in the House whenever it may be found 
expedient, and in the attitude of parties here, meaning the Ministe- 
rial and the Opposition, as the Ministry will not move, it is not 
deemed prudent to enable it to make the question an issue with the 
Opposition, and so motions that have been projected “hang fire.” 
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As far as the public is concerned, all agree that there has been a 
complete change of sentiment as the war goes on ; both my own in- 
tercourse, which is becoming large, and information derived from 
all quarters satisfy me that the educated and enlightened classes 
are in full sympathy with us, and are becoming impatient at the 
supineness of the Government. The stock of cotton is almost ex- 
hausted, and it seems fully conceded that no approximation to a 
supply can be looked for in any quarter other than the Confederate 
States. The cotton famine (as it is now everywhere termed), pre- 
vailing and increasing in the manufacturing districts, is attracting 
the most serious attention. Parochial relief, although the rates 
have been increased beyond anything hitherto known, is found 
utterly inadequate to prevent actual starvation of men, women, 
and children, who, from such causes, are found dead in their 
houses. Private contributions, coming largely in aid of parochial 
relief, do not and cannot remove the sufferers from the starvation 
point ; and very soon they must be left to die, unless aid is afforded 
from the treasury. When the question is presented in this form, 
the causes which withhold cotton from America will be pressed 
in our favor, with increased force, on the public attention. I in- 
close, with this, a recent debate in the House of Commons, in 
which the sources of cotton supply, present and prospective, are 
discussed at much length. 

I have conferred frequently and freely with Mr. Slidell, on the 
expediency of making a renewed request to the Governments of 
France and England, or to either, for recognition of our independ- 
ence, and I am happy to say that a cordial understanding exists 
between us to act simultaneously or independently, as our joint 
judgments may approve. My own strong conviction is that it 
would be unwise, if not unbecoming, in the attitude of the Ministry 
here, to make such a request now unless it were presented as a 
demand of right; and if refused—as I have little doubt it would 
be—to follow the refusal by a note, that I did not consider it com- 
patible with the dignity of my Government, and perhaps with my 
own self-respect, to remain longer in England, but should retire 
to the Continent, there to await the further instructions of the 
Government. I do not mean to say that I contemplate such an 
immediate step, but only, if the demand be made and refused, to 
remain longer in England as the representative of the Govern- 
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ment would seem to acknowledge the posture of a supplicant, and 
therefore the step is not to be taken without the most grave and 
mature deliberation. I have consulted with judicious and enlight- 
ened friends here, amongst the public men who are earnestly with 
us, and they advise against a renewed demand at present, whilst 
they admit it might place me under such necessity. 

One of the documents accompanying dispatch No. 4 is the 
statement of Mr. J. W. Zacharie, of New Orleans, relative to the 
outrage perpetrated on him while on board the vessel “Eugenie 
Smith,” but I am not instructed to lay it before the Government 
here, and therefore await further directions. 

I have the honor to be, etc., J. M. Mason. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


No. 3. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, Tuly 19, 1862. 
Hon, A. Dudley Mann, etc., Brussels, Belgium. 

Sir: I received on the 7th instant dispatches Nos. 8, 9, and 10, 
of the several dates of 5th, roth, and 13th May, last. These were 
the first dispatches received from you since your assuming charge 
of the mission to Belgium. Mr. Wetter and Mr. Ficklin, who 
had been intrusted with previous dispatches from Europe, both 
arrived in safety, but were compelled to destroy their dispatches on 
being boarded by the enemy’s gunboats. We were therefore 
looking with anxiety for news from your mission. The President 
has been gratified in hearing the friendly terms in which Mr. 
Rogier expressed the views of his Government toward our Con- 
federacy. We had no reason to expect that, while other and more 
powerful neutral nations abstained from that recognition of our 
independence which we believe to be our unquestionable right, the 
Belgian Government should expose itself alone to the risk of 
provoking hostilities from our arrogant enemy. Unless assured 
of the aid of England or France in the event of such hostilities, 
a power constituted under such peculiar circumstances as was that 
of Belgium by the Congress of London is under such exceptional 
obligations of neutrality as to be scarcely entitled alone to take the 
lead in a measure which might possibly involve her in a war with 
one of the belligerent parties. It was, therefore, quite satisfactory 
to learn in the guarded !anguage of Mr. Rogier that Belgium, al- 
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though not in a condition to assume the initiative in proposing a 
disregard of the blockade, ‘“‘would certainly not be the last Euro- 
pean state to recognize our independence.” 

The difficulties of communication are so great that when an op- 
portunity is offered it occurs so suddenly as to render it almost 
impossible for mé to prepare in time the dispatches for all our 
agents abroad. I must therefore, with regret, close my dispatch 
without informing you directly of the condition of public affairs, 
but I have requested Mr. Mason to forward you from London a 
copy of my narrative of public affairs of interest that have trans- 
pired since the date of my dispatches sent by Mr. De Leon in 
April last. 

You will find in that narrative* Sante reason for exultation in 
the successes which continue to crown the struggles of our vic- 
torious armies and their able leaders. I anticipate from recent 
occurrences the most decisive results on European Cabinets. © 

I am very respectfully, etc., 

J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


(The same dispatch in substance was sent Mr. Mason.) 


No. 5. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, 19th July, 1862. 
Hon. John Slidell, etc., Paris. 


Sir: I received on the 5th instant from the Hon. Mr. Ward, 
late U. S. Minister to China, your No. 7 of date of 9th May, 
being the very first communication from you yet received by the 
Department. Mr. Wetter and Mr. Ficklin, who had severally 
been intrusted with previous dispatches from Europe, both arrived, 
but were compelled to destroy their despatches on being boarded 
by the enemy’s gunboats. You may judge, therefore, with what 
anxiety we looked for news from your mission. 

Being thus left without advices from you, and having no oppor- 
tunity affording reasonable prospect of my dispatches reaching 
their address, I have sent you nothing since the departure of Mr. 
De Leon. Having heard of his safe arrival at Nassau, I have no 
doubt that you have long since received the dispatches of which 
he was bearer, especially No. 3, of 12th April, which gave at 


* See p. 233. 
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length the President’s views and instructions on the subject of 
your negotiations with the French Cabinet. 

I have nothing to add to what has heretofore been said on that 
subject, and confine myself to informing you of the most impor- 
tant events which have transpired since Mr. De Leon’s departure. 
I shall not, however, continue the connected narrative of my for- 
mer dispatches, as the great delay in communications completely 
destroys the value of the information. 

On the 24th April the enemy’s fleet succeeded, under cover of 
a very dark night, in passing the forts below New Orleans. A 
concurrence of most unfortunate events alone rendered this pos- 
sible. A storm in the river destroyed a portion of the floating 
obstructions which connected the two banks of the river, and left 
an opening through which the fleet passed without being seen till 
actually past the forts. The fire rafts which had been provided 
for lighting the river were not lighted, and the blame of this omis- 
sion, unpardonable as it was, has not yet been fixed, the naval and 
military commanders accusing each other of the fault. The steam 
ram “Louisiana,’ which alone, if in good order, could have 
stopped the whole fleet, had her machinery temporarily disabled, 
and could not move. These combined circumstances enabled the 
enemy to pass, though not without heavy loss. The forts were. 
however, still in our hands when a mutiny broke out in one of 
them, the guns were spiked by the mutineers, and General Dun- 
can was forced to surrender and is now a prisoner on parole. On 
the arrival of the enemy’s fleet before New Orleans a surrender 
was demanded, but refused, although General Lovell had with- 
drawn all his forces, being unable to resist the fleet with infantry 
alone. Upon the receipt of the news, however, that the forts had 
surrendered the commander of the fleet was informed that no 
further resistance would be made, and in a few days afterwards 
General Butler, with six or eight thousand men, entered the city. 

The press of the civilized world has already informed you of 
the nature of the tyranny exercised over that unfortunate city by 
the brutal commander who temporarily rules over it. The order 
inviting his beastly soldiery to treat the ladies of New Orleans as 
“women of the town pursuing their avocation” is not only au- 
thentic, but has been tacitly approved by his Government, which 
has in no manner indicated an intention to disavow his acts. His 
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seizure of the Consulate of the Netherlands with $800,000 in 
gold belonging to Hope & Co., of Amsterdam; his seizure of 
merchandise of neutral merchants on the ground that by buy- 
ing this merchandise with Confederate notes they have given 
aid and comfort to the rebellion; his requiring an oath of quasi 
allegiance from all foreigners; his insulting answers to the most 
temperate letters from the foreign Consuls; his decree that no per- 
sons, property, or personal rights should be respected unless an 
oath of allegiance was first taken; his order sending Mrs. Phil- 
lips to solitary confinement on Ship Island for laughing when a 
procession was passing her house; his murder of Mumford* for 
hauling down the U. S. flag before the surrender of the city; his 
thousand similar acts of atrocity far exceeding the cruelties of 
Neapolitan or Austrian commanders in Italy—all combine in 
stamping on him and on the Government which sustains and sup- 
ports him indelible infamy. T 

We were quite startled on the 15th April by a dispatch from 
Norfolk asking in the name of Count Mercier permission to visit 
Richmond in a private capacity. He accordingly arrived on the 
16th, and immediately came to see me. He stated that he had 
come with Seward’s consent and knowledge, but did not say that 
Seward had asked him to come. He represented that he enter- 
tained earnest desire to see and judge for himself the temper and 
spirit of our people and Government, and the prospect of the dura- 
tion of the war. He said that he would state frankly that he con- 
sidered the capture of all our cities within reach of the water as 
a matter of certainty; that it was purely a question of weight of 
metal; and that, as the North had undoubtedly a vast superiority 
of resources in iron and other materials for gunboats and artillery, 
he did not deem it possible for us to save any of our cities, and 
he asked me to say frankly what I thought would be the course 
of our Government in such an event. I, of course, took it for 
granted that his visit to Richmond had some motive, and was 
due to some cause other than that represented by him, but I ac- 
cepted the interview on the basis chosen by him, and we entered 


* See proclamation of President Davis, Vol. I., p. 269. 
+ For discussions by President Davis of Gen. Butler’s conduct, see Vol. 
I., pp. 233, 269, 289, 379. 
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into a long and animated conversation as mere personal acquaint- 
ances renewing the relations which formerly existed between us 
at Washington. The result of this conversation has been very 
fairly stated by him, and he left Richmond two or three days later, 
to all appearance thoroughly convinced that the war could have no 
issue but our independence, although he thought it might last a 
long time. In the course of conversation he remarked that it 
would be a matter of infinite gratification to himself personally, 
as well as to his Government, if his good offices could be inter- 
posed in any way to restore peace, and said that the only possible 
solution he saw was political independence combined with com- 
mercial union. But he continued: “How can anybody talk to 
either side? I dare not utter to you a single sentence that does 
not begin with the word ‘independence ;’ nor can I say a syllable 
to the other side on any other basis than ‘union.’’”’ I replied 
good-humoredly, and still keeping the conversation on the footing 
assumed by him of a private and unofficial interview between old 
acquaintances: ““Why should you say anything to either side? I 
know your good feeling for us, and we require no proof of it. But 
you know we are a hot-blooded people, and we should not like to 
talk with anybody who entertained the idea of the possibility of 
our dishonoring ourselves by reuniting with a people for whom 
we feel unmitigated contempt as well as abhorrence.” I saw 
nothing further of him except in social parties at dinner and in 
a farewell visit I made him of a few moments on the eve of his 
departure. I do not know, of course, what change may have 
been made in his opinions about the certain capture of our cities 
by our recent brilliant success at Charleston and Richmond, and 
the abandonment even of the attempt to take Mobile, Savannah, 
or Wilmington. I am very much inclined to believe that he really 
came at Seward’s request to feel the way and learn whether any 
possible terms would induce us to reénter the Union. If that 
was the case, his mission was a signal failure and has resulted, 
I think, in good to our cause. 

After the battle of Shiloh, our army continued encamped at Cor- 
inth, and although so reénforced as to give assurance that a bril- 
liant, aggressive campaign was before us, Gen. Beauregard, for 
reasons not yet satisfactorily explained, kept his whole forces in 
intrenchments at Corinth in a very unhealthy locality without at- 
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tempting anything until his forces, by disease, despondency, and 
discontent at long inaction, had dwindled down from one hun- 
dred and four thousand men to about fifty thousand. In the 
meantime Gen. Halleck had advanced by regular parallels as 
though besieging a fortress until Beauregard was forced to a re- 
treat, the unfortunate results of which were very soon disastrously 
apparent. We lost Fort Pillow, Memphis, all of Western Ten- 
nessee, and our whole line of communication by the railroad from 
Memphis to Chattanooga. His health was bad, and on his leav- 
ing the army on a surgeon’s certificate for four months, the Pres- 
ident found it necessary to give to Gen. Bragg the permanent 
command of the Army of the West. He at once proceeded to or- 
ganize the forces, issued an address to inspirit them, and has just 
commenced active operations which we are confident will result 
in our reoccupation of Tennessee. 

Gen. Bragg has sent Gen. Van Dorn to Vicksburg with a force 
of some ten thousand men, and that gallant officer has succeeded 
in making such a defense of that important point as utterly to de- 
story the enemy’s project of opening the commerce of the 
Mississippi River, or even of maintaining their communications 
on that important stream. They have been repulsed with the loss 
of several of their boats and have abandoned their attempt to take 
the town. 

By telegram just received we learn officially that the Confeder- 
ate ironclad steamer “Arkansas,” of ten guns, just issued from 
the Yazoo River, dashed into the enemy’s fleet of sixteen or eight- 
een vessels, including two sloops of war and four ironclad gun- 
boats, and utterly routed the whole fleet, destroying four ves- 
sels and disabling several others. This exploit of Lieut. Com- 
mander Brown is one of the most brilliant of the war. 

On the whole our campaign in the West is one of the most 
promising character, the spirit of the army and people is high and 
hopeful, and you may confidently expect good news from that 
quarter. 

Early in May the campaign in the Valley of Virginia assumed 
a new aspect under the daring leadership of Maj. Gen. Thomas 
J. Jackson. Having been reénforced by a division under Maj. 
Gen. Ewell, he commenced an active aggressive movement. On 
the 9th May he attacked and routed the army of Gen. Milroy at 
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McDowell (near Staunton). On the 24th, 25th, and 26th May, in 
three successive battles at Front Royal, Lewisburg, and Winches- 
ter, he cut to pieces the whole army of Gen. Banks and drove it in 
disgraceful flight across the Potomac, creating great consternation — 
at Washington, and a cry of alarm from President Lincoln, who 
made hasty and urgent appeals for help from the militia of the sev- 
eral States to save his capital. And on the 8th and oth June he 
defeated the army of Fremont at Cross Keys and utterly routed 
the army of Shields at Port Republic. By the celerity of his 
marches, the promptness of his movements, and the vigor of his 
assaults he cost the enemy the loss certainly of not less than thir- 
ty thousand men in this series of battles, besides a vast quantity 
of cannon, ammunition, and supplies of all sorts which fell into 
his hands and were secured for our service. In these battles Brig. 
Gen. Richard Taylor, of Louisiana, particularly distinguished him- 
self and has been warmly recommended by his commander for 
promotion. 

On the 16th June the enemy in heavy force made a desperate 
attempt to carry one of our intrenched-advanced posts at Seces- 
sionville, on James Island, in Charleston Harbor. After repeat- 
ed and determined assaults, they were repulsed, with a loss of six 
hundred and sixty-seven men as stated in their own reports, and 
have since withdrawn all their forces from the neighborhood of 
the city and are encamped again on the sea islands under the pro- 
tection of the guns of their fleet. 

On the 31st of May Gen. Joseph E. Johnston attacked the troops 
of the enemy in their position on the Williamsburg road on the 
south side of the Chickahominy near the “Seven Pines.” The 
enemy’s force was about forty thousand, and that part of the Con- 
federate army engaged was about twenty-five thousand. The ene- 
my were driven from their position, their entrenchments stormed, 
batteries captured, and their camp occupied by our forces. On 
the next day, the 1st June, the enemy made a vigorous assault on 
our troops in the position captured by us on Saturday, but were 
decisively repulsed after a fight of some four hours. The loss 
of the enemy in killed, wounded, and prisoners in these two bat- 
tles was about fourteen thousand, the Confederate loss about six 
thousand. Gen. Joseph E. Johnston was severely wounded in the 
battle of the 31st, and the command of the army devolved on Maj. 
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Gen. G. A. Smith. On the evening of the 1st June the President, 
who had remained on the field during the whole of the fighting 
on both days, assigned the command of the army to Gen. Robert 
E. Lee, who has gloriously vindicated the wisdom of the choice 
and secured undying renown by the grand battle and victory of 
Richmond. No sooner had Gen. Lee assumed command than he 
changed the whole face of affairs in front of Richmond. He 
formed the design of turning the right wing of the enemy, cutting _ 
him off completely from the base of his supplies on the York and 
Pamunkey Rivers and driving him from his intrenchments. With 
this view and the more effectually to mask his ‘designs, he sent 
several brigades from his army to join Gen. Jackson’s army in 
the Valley of Virginia, and succeeded in creating the impression, 
both with our own people and the enemy, that Jackson was to 
advance into Maryland and attack Washington. The troops sent 
to Jackson were, however, met before crossing the mountain by 
his whole army, which, thus reénforced, was rapidly marched to 
Ashland, on the Central Railroad just north of Richmond. Jack- 
son’s army was then thrown across the Chickahominy, turning the 
enemy’s right wing on the afternoon of Thursday, 26th June. So 
successful had been this movement of Gen. Lee that the enemy 
were actually engaged in throwing up intrenchments to resist the 
hourly expected attack of Jackson at Harper’s Ferry, on the fourth 
day after Jackson had attacked the right wing of McClellan on the 
banks of the Chickahominy. I cannot add to the great length of 
this dispatch by a description of the battle of Richmond. I con- 
fine myself to stating that in an uninterrupted series of engage- 
ments* our army, about eighty thousand strong, met the enemy, 
admitted to have consisted of ninety-five thousand effective men; 
that the army of McClellan was driven from its intrenchments, 
which were of the most complete and formidable character that 
have ever been erected; that this enemy, was, as it were, lifted out 
of his intrenchments and hurled toa distance of thirty-five miles; 
that the battle and pursuit lasted seven days; that nothing but the 
most desperate effort of the enemy, aided by a country covered 
with swamps and thick woods and affording constant positions 
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of the Potomac from utter annihilation ; that the enemy, when at 
last reaching the banks of the James River and taking shelter un- 
der his fleet of gunboats, was a routed and disorderly mob; that 
the loss of the enemy is admitted to be thirty thousand in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, but is believed to be much greater ; that 
we have captured upward of ten thousand prisoners, have in 
our possession fifty-one pieces of his splendid artillery, and on 
Saturday night, the 12th instant, had already received in Rich- 
mond thirty-one thousand, four hundred stands of small arms, and 
are still rapidly collecting them from the whole line of retreat, so 
that the number taken will scarcely fall short of forty thousand 
stands; that the quantity of supplies of all sorts which have fallen 
into our hands is enormous, our wagons being still employed in 
large numbers in hauling the spoils to Richmond, and that the 
amount of destruction by the enemy of his own stores and supplies 
is such as almost to exceed belief. 

This grand victory was dearly purchased, yet its price was less 
than was anticipated. It is hoped that our total loss in killed and 
wounded will not count up more than fifteen thousand, and a large 
number of these are slightly wounded. Our only loss in general 
officers was Brig. Gen. Griffith, killed, and Brig. Gen. Elzey, 
wounded, but getting well. Of the enemy’s generals, we cap- 
tured Maj. Gen. McCall and Brig. Gen. Reynolds; while Brig. 
Gen. Meade was killed, two other generals. severely wounded, 
and two others slightly injured. 

I need scarcely enlarge upon the effects of such a magnificent 
victory on ourselves as well as on the enemy. As regards the lat- 
ter, you will be well able to form your own conclusions from the 
Northern papers, which openly avow the impossibility of obtaining 
the three hundred thousand men called for by Lincoln without a 
forced draft; and which tell the story of an impending financial 
crash in the prices current of gold and sterling exchange, the 
former being at 17 per cent premium and the latter at 28 to 30 
per cent. This Government and people are straining every nerve 
to continue the campaign with renewed energy before the North 
can recover from the shock of their bitter disappointment; and if 
human exertion can compass it, our banners will be unfurled be- 
yond the Potomac in a very short time. — 

Our sky is at least bright, and is daily becoming more resplen- 
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dent. We expect (we can scarcely suppose the contrary possible) 

‘that this series of triumphs will at last have satisfied the most skep- 
tical of foreign Cabinets that we are an independent nation, and 
have the right to be so considered and treated. A refusal by for- 
eign nations now to recognize us would surely be far less than 
simple justice requires and would indicate rather settled aversion 
than impartial neutrality. On this theme, however, I feel that it 
is quite unnecessary to say more than to assure you of the entire 
reliance felt by the President and the Department that you will 
spare no effort to avail yourself of the favorable opportunity pre- 
sented by our recent successes in urging our rights to recognition. 
We ask for no mediation, no intervention, no aid. We simply in- 
sist on the acknowledgment of a fact patent to mankind. Of the 
value of recognition as a means of putting an end to the war, I 
have spoken in a former dispatch.* In our finances at home its 
effects would be magical, and its collateral advantages would be 
innumerable. It is not to be concealed that a feeling of impatience 
and even of resentment is beginning to pervade our people, who 
feel that in the refusal of this legitimate demand the nations of 
Europe are in point of fact rendering active assistance to our ene- 
mies ‘and are far from keeping the promise of strict neutrality 
which they held out to us at the beginning of the war. 

Not having time to write at length to Mr. Rost by the present 
conveyance, which has offered itself quite suddenly, I must beg 
you to communicate to him a copy of that part of my dispatch 
which does not refer specially to your mission. 

I am gratified to inform you that the health of the President 
is better than I have known it to be for years past. He was on 
the field in person during all the engagements in the neighbor- 
hood of Richmond. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


FROM MR. SLIDELL. 


RECEIVED 25th Oct., ’62. 
No. 10. Parts, 25th July, 1862. 
Hon. J. P, Benjamin, Secretary of State, Richmond. 
Sir: My last was of 1st June, No. 9. I have allowed so long 
an interval since to elapse because Mr. Billault’s declaration that 
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France would not act in our matter without the codperation of 
England was so unqualified and peremptory that I considered 
it quite idle for the time at least to importune those who were 
friendly to our cause, and therefore had nothing to communicate. 

In the meanwhile, however, I had corresponded with Mr. Ma- 
son, expressing the opinion that the time had arrived when we 
should make simultaneously a formal demand for recognition, and, 
if it were refused, should say that it would not be renewed until 
we should receive from the respective Governments to which we 
are accredited an intimation that they were prepared to entertain 
it favorably. Mr. Mason agreed with me in this opinion, and I 
accordingly prepared a letter to Mr. Thouvenel which I expected 
to present about the 20th ultimo; but Mr. Mason, having consult- 
ed several members of Parliament friendly to our cause, was ad- 
vised to defer making his demand. He accordingly decided so to 
do, and I consequently determined to withhold mine. 

Subsequent events have shown that nothing has been lost by 
the delay. 

On Thursday, the roth instant, we received the first intelligence 
of the battles of the 26th and 27th of June and the “strategical 
movements” of McClellan across the Chickahominy and toward 
James River.* On the strength of this news and of your dispatch 
No. 3 (which with numbers 1, 2, and 4 had been delivered by Mr. 
De Leon), I was about to call on Count de Persigny, when I re- 
ceived a message from that gentleman, who had recently returned 
after an absence of some weeks in England, saying that he de- 
sired to see me. I of course lost no time in complying with his 
request. I communicated to him confidentially the substance of 
my new instructions, and he advised me to proceed to Vichy, 
where the Emperor would be on Saturday, but he thought would 
be much occupied for a day or two in receiving the authorities. 
The Count gave me a very warm letter to General Henry, who 
is a great favorite of the Emperor and constantly accompanies 
him, urging him to procure an audience for me. I went accord- 
ingly to Vichy on Tuesday, arriving there in the evening. The 
next morning I sent a note to General Henry inclosing that of 


“ce 


Mr. De Persigny, soliciting his good offices to procure me “une 
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audience officielle’ with the Emperor. I very soon received a 
reply saying that the Emperor would receive me at 2 o'clock. 
You will find herewith full details of my interview, marked No. I. 

Mr. Thouvenel having returned from London, whither he had 
gone to attend the exhibition, I addressed him on Sunday evening 
a note asking for an interview. The next morning I received an 
answer saying that he would with pleasure see me on Wednesday, 
23d July, at 1 o’clock. He received me very cordially and after 
some preliminary conversation about his visit to London and the 
state of affairs in America, I said that I had asked to see him for 
the purpose of presenting a formal demand of recognition, which 
I wished to accompany with some oral explanations. He said: 
“Had you not better withhold it for the present? In a few weeks, 
when we shall have further news from the seat of war, we can 
better judge of the expediency of so grave a step, and the English 
Government may perhaps then be prepared to cooperate with us, 
which they certainly are not now ;” that the refusal to acknowledge 
us, however worded, could not fail to be prejudicial to our cause 
and that the answer could only be concluded in commonplace 
phrases and unmeaning generalities. 

I replied that my own decided opinion had been in favor of pre- 
senting the demands several weeks since ; that I had yielded to the 
better judgment of my colleague at London, who had consulted 
several of our leading friends in Parliament as to the expediency 
of such a step, but that I could no longer consent to defer it with 
any regard to the interests of the Government or to self-respect ; 
that if we were not to be recognized now, after such signal 
demonstrations of our will and ability to maintain our inde- 
pendence, I could see no reason to hope for recognition excepting 
at some distant future when it would be of no value to us and 
when we should not want it; that, with all due deference to his 
friendly suggestions, I must persist in my purpose. I then asked 
him if he had seen or heard from the Emperor since his return 
from England. He said that he had not seen him, but that he had 
received from him a short note saying that he would very soon 
write to him about American affairs. I said: “Your Excellency 
does not probably know that I have had the honor of an audience 
with the Emperor.” He replied that he did not, and asked wheth- 
er I had seen the Emperor at Vichy. He then entered into a long 
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conversation, which, as it referred principally to what had passed 
in my interview with the Emperor, was a paraphrase of the argu- 
ments I then used. It is not necessary to repeat, it appeared to 
produce a very decided impression on Mr. Thouvenel, and he 
made no further attempt to dissuade me from presenting my de- 
mand. He asked me whether Mr. Mason would send a similar 
letter to Earl Russell. I said that he had either done so to-day 
or would to-morrow.* He said that he was glad to know it, as it 
was all-important that the same application should be made si- 
multaneously to both Governments. He said that Lord Lyons and 
Mr. Mercier were both decidedly of opinion that an offer of me- 
diation now would only create additional exasperation at the 
North, and could only be attended with mischievous results. I 
said that while it was not desired by us, it would not be refused. 
All we asked for was recognition, which we thought could no 
longer be deferred without violating the principles which the Em- 
peror cherished and England professed; and, without ignoring 
all the precedents of the last thirty or forty years, I asked him 
if Mr. Mercier did not consider the reéstablishment of the Un- 
ion impossible. He said yes, and that it was not only his own 
very decided opinion but of every one in France. In reply to my 
suggestion that we should be allowed to correspond with our Gov- 
ernment by French ships of war, he said that the privilege was 
not even allowed to their own subjects writing of their own pri- 
vate affairs; that it would be a breach of neutrality. I referred 
him to-Hautefeuille, the most eminent modern French publicist, as 
negativing this opinion. He said that if we were recognized the 
privilege might be granted; to do so before would not be loyal. 
Although I could not see the force of the distinction, I of course 
did not say so, as I hope that I shall have an opportunity of avail- 
ing myself of it. 

I then handed to Mr. Thouvenel my letter of which I send copy, 
marked No. 2, with a memorandum on the subject of the blockade, 
substantially your No. 2. Mr. Thouvenel promised me that he 
would have them translated without delay and copies sent to the 
Emperor. He said that he was going to Germany on Saturday 
to accompany his wife, who was unwell, and would be absent 


* For Mr. Mason’s letters to Lord Russell, see pp. 303, 305. 
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about ten days; that in the meanwhile he would fully examine 
the whole matter, and especially the question of boundaries, of 
which he had spoken at large. I consequently cannot expect an 
answer before the 12th or 15th of August, and its character 
then will of course very much depend upon the more or less favor- 
able accounts we may receive of the progress of the war. 

As I was taking leave Mr. Thouvenel asked me to give him a 
brief written memorandum of the propositions in confidence for 
his own use and that of the Emperor. I sent him one unsigned, 
copy of which you will find herewith marked No. 3. He asked me 
if any similar propositions had been or would be made to En- 

‘gland. I replied, “Certainly not;” that our Commissioner there 
was ignorant of them, although I intended to give him the infor- 
mation so soon as I found a safe opportunity. 

With this full narrative of what has passed here, you will be 
enabled to form as safe an opinion as I can of the prospects of 
recognition, While I do not wish to create or indulge false expec- 
tations, I will venture to say that I am more hopeful than I have 
been at any moment since my arrival in Europe. 

With great respect, your most obedient servant, 

: JouN SLIDELL. 


P. S.—I have received also, since my last, dispatches numbered, 
respectively, Nos. 3 and 5, the latter in the form of a copy for- 
warded from London by Mr. Mason. 


INCLOSURE. 
From Mr. Slidell. 
Parts, July 21, 1862. 
His Excellency, M. Thouvenel, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


Sir: In the course of an interview which the undersigned had 
the honor to hold with your Excellency on the 7th of February last, 
he stated informally that he had been appointed on the 23d of Sep- 
tember, 1861, Special Commissioner of the Confederate States 
of America, near the Government of His Majesty the Emperor 
of the French, with full authority to represent the said Confeder- 
ate States of America in all matters touching their interests, and 
especially to ask from the Government of His Imperial Majesty 
the recognition of the fact of the existence of said States as an 
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organized and independent people, presenting sufficient elements 
of order and stability to entitle them to take their place as such 
in the great family of nations. Your Excellency on that occasion 
at once stated, with a frankness to which the undersigned bears 
cheerful testimony in courteous but decided terms, that the Gov- 
ernment of His Imperial Majesty was not then prepared to enter- 
tain the question of recognition, or to fix any period when it could 
do so, but that it would await further development of events, and 
more conclusive evidence of the capacity of the Confederate States 
to establish and maintain their independence. In conformity with 
that suggestion, the undersigned has since abstained from calling 
your Excellency’s attention to the subject, but the course of events 
in his opinion justifies the hope and expectation that your Excel- 
lency will not now consider the demand which the undersigned 
has the honor formally to make either unfounded or premature. 
In so doing he begs leave to present some preliminary observations 
for the purpose of placing the Confederate States before the Gov- 
ernment of His Imperial Majesty in their true attitude. They are 
not to be considered as revolted provinces or rebellious subjects 
seeking to overthrow by revolutionary violence the just authori- 
ty of a lawful sovereign, but on the contrary they stand before 
the world as organized parties maintaining their right to self- 
government, with sufficient strength to make good their claim, 
and so organized as to be morally and politically responsible for 
their actions. Their first Union was formed by a compact between 
sovereign and independent States upon covenants and conditions 
expressly stipulated in a written instrument called the Constitu- 
tion. 

In that Union the States constituted the units or integers, and 
were bound to it only because the people of each of them accord- 
ed to it in their separate capacities through the acts of their rep- 
resentatives. That Confederacy was designed to unite under one 
Government two great and diverse social systems, under the one or 
the other of which all the States might be classified. As these 
two social systems were unequally represented in the common Goy- 
ernment, it was sought to protect one against a warfare which 
might be waged by the other through the forms of law, by care- 
fully defined restrictions and limitations upon the power of the 


majority in the common Government. Without such restrictions 
18 
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and limitations, it is known historically that the Union could not 
have been formed originally. But the dominant majority, which 
at last proved to be sectional in its character, not only used the 
machinery of Government which they wielded to plunder the mi- 
nority through unequal legislation in the shape of protective tar- 
iffs and appropriations made for their own benefit ; but, proceeding 
from step to step, they waged through the forms of law a war upon 
the social system of the slaveholding States, and threatened, when 
fully armed with political power, to use the Government itself to 
disturb the domestic peace of those States. Finding that the cov- 
enants and conditions upon which the Union was formed were not 
only persistently violated, but that the common Government itself, 
then entirely in the hands of a sectional majority, was to be used 
for the purpose of warring upon the domestic institution which 
it was bound by express stipulations to protect, thirteen of the 
slaveholding States felt it to be due to themselves to withdraw 
from a Union when the conditions upon which it was formed either 
had been or were certainly about to be violated. 

They were thus compelled to withdraw from a Government 
which not only abdicated its duty to protect the domestic institu- 
tion of fifteen States, but on one hand threatened those insitutions 
with war, and on the other withheld from the people interested in 
them the means of self-defense. 

The thirteen Confederate States were then forced in self-de- 
fense to abandon a Union whose ends were thus perverted; not 
from any passion for novelty or from any change of purpose, but 
to attain, under a new Confederacy of mere homogeneous mate- 
rials and interests, the very ends and objects for which the first 
was formed. It was amongst the first of these objects to obtain a 
Government whose authority should rest upon the assent of the 
governed, and whose action should represent also their will. It 
is for the sacred right of self-government that they have been 
forced to take up arms, and not to escape the just obligations in- 
curred under the compact upon which the first Union was founded. 
On the contrary one of the first acts of the Government of the Con- 
federate States was to send Commissioners to the President of the 
United States to adjust amicably and fairly all questions of proper- 
ty and responsibility which had been justly acquired or incurred 
by all the States when embraced in the same Union. The Govern- 
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ment of the United States refused to receive these Commissioners; 
the authority of their Government was denied; their people were 
denounced as rebels and threatened with coercion at the point of 
the sword. On the part of the Confederate States the war in its 
inception was one of self-defense, and it has been waged since by 
them with no other end than to maintain their right to self-gov- 
ernment. It is in the name of self-government that the Confed- 
erate States appear before the tribunal of the nations of the earth 
and submit their claims for a recognized place amongst them. 

They approach His Imperial Majesty of France with the more 
confidence as he has lately championed this great cause in the re- 
cent Italian question, so much to the glory of himself and the great 
people over whom he rules. In asking for this recognition the 
Government of the Confederate States believes that it seeks for 
no more than it offers in return. The establishment of diplomat- 
ic relations between nations tends to the protecticn of human inter- 
course by affording the means of a peaceful solution of all difficul- 
ties which may arise in its progress, and by facilitating a mutual 
interchange of good offices for the purpose of maintaining and ex- 
tending it. In this all nations have an interest, and the advantages 
of such an intercourse are mutual and reciprocal. The only pre- 
liminary conditions to the recognition of a nation seeking an ac- 
knowledged place in the world, would seem to be the existence of 
a sufficient strength to support and maintain it, and such a social 
and political organization as will secure its responsibility for its 
international obligations. It will be easy to show that the Govern- 
ment of the Confederate States of America is fully able to meet 
the requisitions of this test. When we look to the undeveloped 
capacities, as well as the developed strength of the Confederate 
States, we cannot doubt that they are destined to become the seat 
of a great empire at no distant day. 

The thirteen Confederate States comprise 733,758 square miles 
of territory, with a population of 11,865,000 people. This estimate 
does not include a large territory not yet organized which in the 
end will probably fall to the Southern Confederacy ; and it is an 
indisputable fact that if the people of Maryland, stripped as they 
have been of arms, were not kept down by the coercion of 30,000 
Federal bayonets, that State would long since have united her for- 
tunes with those of the Confederate States. 
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The territory of the Confederate States, as they now stand, em- 
braces all the best varieties of climate and production known to 
the temperate zone. In addition to this, it produces the great 
staples of cotton, sugar, tobacco, rice, naval stores which are now 
exported from it, and provisions in excess of the wants of the peo- 
ple. This vast region already enjoys through its rivers a great 
system of water communication ; and 8,844 miles of railroad run- 
ning, for the most part, transversely to these rivers diversify and 
multiply the channels of commerce to such an extent as to prom- 
ise a speedy development of the vast resources of the new empire. 
If peace were now established, it is not extravagant to suppose that 
the exports of the Confederate States would within a year reach 
the value of $250,000,000. With a crop of 4,500,000 bales, per- 
haps even 5,000,000 of bales of cotton, most of which would be 
exported, together with its tobacco, sugar, rice, and naval stores, 
it would easily send abroad the value just named. 

But without reference to its undeveloped capacities, they 
have exhibited strength enough to maintain their independence 
against any power which has yet assailed them. The United 
States commenced this struggle with vast odds in their favor. 
The military and naval establishments were in their hands. They 
were also in possession of the prestige and machinery of an’ 
old established Government. Many of the forts and strong- 
holds of the Confederates were in their hands. They had most of 
the accumulated wealth of the country and nearly all the manufac- 
tories of munitions of war, and even of the necessaries of life. 
Add to-all these advantages the greater population of that Union, 
and it is easy to see that the self-supporting power of the new Con- 
federacy has been exposed to the severest tests and rudest trials. 
And yet the Confederate armies have conquered in every pitched 
battle and generally against much larger numbers, wherever the 
enemy has not been able to bring against them the aid of their ships 
and gunboats. To their immense naval superiority on the ocean 
and navigable streams may be traced all the important successes 
of which they can boast since the commencement of hostilities. 

This exhibition of strength on the part of the Confederate 
States, which was so unexpected by it enemies, proves that its 
moral is greater even than its physical resources for the purposes 
of this struggle. Without an army and with a new Government 
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whose necessary establishments were all to be formed in the midst 
of a civil war, the Confederate States placed more than 300,000 
men in the field who are armed, equipped, and regularly supplied. 
These sprang into existence almost by the spontaneous efforts 
of the people, and came into the field faster even than the Gov- 
ernment could prepare for them; but voluntary contributions and 
aid supplied all deficiencies until the necessary military establish- 
ments were formed. 

It would seem then that the new Confederacy has given all the 
evidence in proof of its power to maintain its independence which 
could reasonably be asked. That its organization is such as to 
insure its responsibility for the discharge of international duties 
will also appear upon an impartial examination of the question. 

The action of the Confederate States in their separation from 
the old Union presents within itself the evidence of their persist- 
ency of purpose, and affords a guarantee for the stability of their 
institutions, so far as these may be dependent upon their own will. 

They have preserved the same form of government which their 
forefathers established, with the exception of such changes alone 
as would make its machinery more suitable for the ends and pur- 
poses for which it was created. It was not to change, but to pre- 
serve the ends and purposes for which the original Constitution 
was adopted that they departed from a Union which had ceased 
to respect them. They have neither changed their form of gov- 
ernment nor the object for which it was formed; they have only 
changed the parties to the Confederacy to secure a faithful execu- 
tion of the compact upon which alone they were willing to unite. 
The former Union had failed to accomplish its original ends, for 
the want of a homogeneous character in the parties to it, and hav- 
ing left it for that cause, there can be no reason to expect its re- 
construction with the same discordant elements whose jarring had 
destroyed it before. 

The whole cause, then, of the Confederate States argues a con- 
sistency of purpose and promises a stability for the Government 
which they have formed, which, together with the resources al- 
ready exhibited by them, gives a reasonable assurance of their 
entire responsibility for the discharge of all their duties and ob- 
ligations, domestic and international. 

A people, who present themselves under such circumstances 
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for a recognized place amongst nations, would seem to be enti- 
tled to the grant of such a request. They do not seek for material 
aid or assistance or for alliances, defensive or offensive. They 
ask nothing which can endanger the peace or prosperity of those 
who may grant it. 

They desire only to be placed in a position in which their inter- 
course with the rest of the world may be conducted with the sanc- 
tions of public law and under the protection of agents whose au- 
thority is recognized by nations. They seek the moral influence 
which the act of recognition may give them, and nothing more. 
If it be manifest that the war of conquest now waged against them 
cannot succeed, then the act of recognition is a mere question of 
time. If the fact be as stated, the tendency of the act of recogni- 
tion would be to prevent the further continuance of an unnecessa- 
ry war and the useless effusion of blood. .It may well be doubted 
if, under such circumstances, the nation which thus refuses to 
throw the moral weight of its influence in the scale of peace, does 
not share in some of the responsibilities for the continuance of an 
unnecessary war which it might have done something to conclude 
without risk or injury to itself. 

Indeed it may be safely asserted that, however honest and 
earnest has been the intention of the Government of His Im- 
perial Majesty to maintain the strictest neutrality between the 
contending parties, the neutrality which it has in appearance 
observed has in fact been quite as injurious to the Confed- 
erate States as avowed sympathy with their enemies or any 
other course short of open hostility could have been. For more 
than six months a paper blockade of a coast of 3,000 miles en- 
forced by a few straggling cruisers was submitted to by all the 
neutral powers, France included. The effect of the submission 
was most disastrous to the Confederate States by depriving them 
of munitions of war and clothing essential to the proper equip- 
ment of their armies, while the enemy was enabled to receive them 
without stint or restriction from every country of Europe. 

It is easy to demonstrate that France has a deep material and 
political interest in the establishment of the independence of the 
Confederate States. It is the event of all others which would 
give the most satisfactory solution to the great question of cotton 
supply for the manufacturing nations of Europe. That the great . 
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source of the production of this raw material, which enters so 
largely into the manufacturing industry of Europe, has been 
found in the Confederate States of America is an undoubted fact. 
That this will continue to be the case for a long time to come is 
in every way probable; for no other country presents the same 
combinations of soil and climate and trained labor which are all- 
essential to the successful production of cotton. If our country 
is to be the great source for the supply of this article, so indispen- 
sable to the manufacturing industry of the world, the nations of 
the earth have the deepest interest in placing it in a position of 
independence and impartiality in regard to the distribution of 
the raw material for which the demand is so immense. 

If any one country is to have a virtual monopoly of the supply 
of raw cotton, then the world would have the deepest interest in 
opening it to the easy and equal access of all mankind. Such 
would be the case if the depository of this great interest should 
be found in a country, on the one hand strong enough to main- 
tain its neutrality and independence and on the other committed 
by its interests to the policy of free trade and an untrammeled 
intercourse with all the world. Such would be the precise condi- 
tion of the Confederate States when once their independence was 
acknowledged, and as a proof that this would be the natural tend- 
ency of this policy we have only to look to their early legisla- 
‘tion, which reduced the duties on imports to the lowest rates con- 
sistent with their necessities for revenue and opened their coast- 
ing trade to the free and equal competition of all mankind. 

On this question it may not be irrelevant to say that the interests 
of France and Great Britain are widely divergent. The latter 
power seeks consolation for the present misery of her laboring 
classes and the embarrassments of her commercial and industrial 
interest in the prospect of establishing, if the war be sufficient- 
ly prolonged, the culture of cotton in her Indian possessions on 
a basis so broad and stable as to insure not only the supply of her 
own wants, but those of the continental powers, thus securing 
the monopoly of a material indispensable to the whole civilized 
world. Is it not better for other European nations to depend 
for their supply upon a people whose position and pursuits must 
always lead them to cultivate the most friendly relations with 
them than upon one who aims at engrossing the commerce of the 
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world, and who has never shown herself particularly scrupulous as 
to the means of effecting an object on which depends the mainte- 
nance of her superiority on the ocean? Nor is cotton the only 
great staple of which the Confederate States are likely to become 
not the sole but one of the chief depositories upon terms of equal- 
ity to all the world. Tobacco, sugar, rice, and naval stores are 
to be added to the catalogue of their rich and important products. 
Nature has thus made it their interest to buy where they can pur- 
chase cheapest, and to sell in as many markets as possible. 

To do this, as they will deal more in raw produce than its man- 
ufactures, they will seek to take in return the commodities of the 
rest of the world on the payment of the lowest duties consistent 
with their revenue wants. They will thus virtually stand as the 
customers and not as the rivals of the commercial and manufac- 
turing nations of Europe. But there is another point of view in 
which the independence of the Confederate States would more 
peculiarly interest France. The immense development of her 
Navy in a few years past has shown not only that her capacity for 
asserting her equality on the seas has not been properly appreci- 
ated heretofore, but also that this relative capacity has been in- 
creased by the use of steam. In this view the further development 
of her commercial marine and an easy access to a cheap and cer- 
tain supply of coal, iron, and naval stores have become matters 
of primary importance to her. 

The commerce of the Confederate States, when disembarrassed 
of the enormous protective tariff to which it was subjected under 
the former Union, together with the almost inexhaustible supply 
of cheap coal, iron, and naval stores which it could furnish, pre- 
sents the means for a further and vast development of the com- 
mercial and naval marine of France. 

She would there find as cheap raw material for the building of 
ships as could be commanded by any European nations. Depots 
of coal for her steam marine could be made in these States at 
less cost and be of more convenient access for use in a larger por- 
tion of the Atlantic than if they had been found originally in 
mines in France. That these are no new considerations for the 
French Government is shown by the interest which it exhibited in . 
the negotations by which a French company would have secured 
the great water line in Virginia, through which, when completed, 
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the richest and most inexhaustible supplies of bituminous coal 
to be found perhaps in the world would have been transported 
from its native depositories in the West to the shores of the Ches- 
apeake in the East. 

Nothing but the occurrence of the civil war prevented the com- 
pletion of this arrangement between this French company and the 
Virginia Legislature, by which France would have secured a cer- 
tain and almost inexhaustible supply of cheap coal, iron, and 
timber. 

All this is fully stated in regard to the resources of Virginia 
in a letter of Mr. Alfred Paul, French Consul at Richmond, to 
Mr. Thouvenel, Minister of Foreign Affairs, France, dated June 
5, 1860. In the enumeration of resources of Virginia which would 
be thus opened to France, he says: “In coal and iron, Virginia 
excels all the other States of the Union. The fact is recognized— 
admitted.” He thus specifies the advantages which France would 
derive from the proposed connection which was about to be 
formed with Virginia: 

“First. Facilities for obtaining the raw materials in France at 
first-hand, and cheaper, which would enable French industry to 
encounter foreign competition with superior advantages. 

“Second. A considerable diminution in the expenses of the pur- 
chase and transportation of tobacco for the Government factories. 

“Third. The arrival, the introduction of our produce by a short- 
er and cheaper route into the South, the West, and the center of 
the United States. 

“Fourth. A relative augmentation in the movement of our com- 
mercial marines. 

“Fifth. Rapid and advantageous provisions of: copper, machine 
oil, tar, bacon, and salt pork of the West, and building timber 
fot our naval arsenals. 

“Sixth. Cheapness of coal for our different maritime stations. 

“Seventh, An immense opening in the great West of the United 
States for French merchandise. 

“Eighth. The probability of seeing Norfolk become an entre- 
pot for the productions of French industry and commerce to be 
distributed in part in Central and South America by vessels taking 
them to complete their cargoes.” 

The establishment of the independence of the Confederate 
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States would secure to France large supplies of coal, iron, and 
naval stores in exchange for her manufactures and other prod- 
ucts beyond almost all the probable chances of war. Committed 
as these Confederate States would be to the policy of free trade 
by interests and traditions, they would naturally avoid war and 
seek peace with all the world. It may almost be said that 
to secure the independence of these States is to secure the 
independence of the great commefcial and manufacturing na- 
tions of Europe in regard to the supplies of cotton and to- 
bacco, and to give France such an independent source for 
the supply of cheap coal, iron, and naval stores, as to place her 
more nearly on terms of equality with Great Britain in building 
up a navy and merchant marine. 

The European nations might then be said to be independent, 
so far as their supplies are concerned, because they would be de- 
pendent only on a country whose interests would open its markets 
to the cheap and easy access of all the world, and which would 
have every inducement to preserve the peace. But the independ- 
ence of these States is essential to the certainty of supply and the 
ease of access to their markets, which are so important to the man- 
ufacturing and commercial nations of the earth. If it were pos- 
sible for the United States to subdue the Confederates and sub- 
ject them once more to their Government, then France would have 
much cause for apprehension in regard to the future condition 
of their commerce and manufactures. The nonslaveholding States 
would undoubtedly use their control over the markets and staples 
of the South to secure a supremacy in commerce, navigation, and 
manufactures. 

There are also political considerations connected with this ques- 
tion which cannot be uninteresting to the Government of France. 

By the establishment of a great Southern Confederacy, a bal- 
ance of power is secured in North America, and schemes of con- 
quest or annexation on the part of a great and overshadowing em- 
pire would probably no longer disturb the repose of neighboring 
nations. 

Heretofore the South has desired the annexation of territory 
suitable to the growth of her domestic institutions in order to es- 
tablish a balance of power within the Government that they might 
protect their interests and internal peace through its agency. 
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The reason no longer exists, as the Confederate States have 
sought that protection by a separation from the Union in which 
their rights were endangered. But with the establishment of 
something like a balance of power between the two great and in- 
dependent Confederacies, the disputes would precede the annexa- 
tions, and probably do much to prevent them. Certain it is that 
the Southern Confederacy would have every reason to preserve 
peace both at home and abroad, and would be prevented both by 
its principles and interests from intervention in the domestic af- 
fairs and government of other nations. The power of the Confed- 
eracy would undoubtedly be felt, not as a disturbing but as a har- 
monizing influence, among the nations of the earth. Although 
the undersigned has no instructions from his Government in re- 
lation to the military expedition which His Imperial Majesty 
has sent to Mexico, he does not hesitate to say that it will be re- 
garded with no unfriendly eye by the Confederate States. They 
can have no other interest or desire than to see a respectable, re- 
sponsible, and stable government established in that country. 
They are not animated by that spirit of political proselytism which 
so strongly characterizes the people from whom they have recent- 
ly separated themselves ; and, confident that His Imperial Majesty 
has no intention of imposing on Mexico any government not in 
accordance with the wishes of its inhabitants, they will feel quite 
indifferent as to its form. The undersigned has been directed by 
his Government to allude to another question of great political im- 
portance to it and to the world. It was declared by the five great 
powers at the Conference of Paris that “blockades to be binding 
must be effectual,’ a principle long since sanctioned by leading 
publicists and now acknowledged by nearly all civilized nations. 
You have been furnished with abundant evidence of the fact 
that the blockades of the coasts of the Confederate States had not 
for a long time been effectual or of such a character as to be 
binding according to the declarations of the Conference of Paris. 
Such being the case, it may perhaps be fairly urged that the five 
great powers owe it to their own consistency and to the world 
to make good a declaration thus solemnly made. Propositions 
of such gravity and emanating from sources so high may fairly 
be considered as affecting the general business relations of human 
society and as controlling, in a great degree, the calculations and 
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arrangements of nations, so far as they are concerned, in the 
rules thus laid down. Men have a right to presume that a law 
thus proclaimed will be uniformly enforced by those who have 
the power to do so and who have taken it upon themselves to 
watch over its execution, nor will any suppose that particular 
States or cases would be exempted from its operation under the 
influence of partiality or favor. If, therefore, we can prove the 
blockade to have been ineffectual, we perhaps have a right to ex- 
pect that the nations assenting to this declaration of the Confer- 
ence of Paris will not consider it to be binding. We are fortt- 
fied in this expectation not only by their own declarations but 
by the nature of the interests affected by the blockade. 

So far at least it has been proved that the only certain and suf- 
ficient source of cotton supply has been found in the Confederate 
States. It is probable that there are more people without than 
within the Confederate States who derive their means of living 
from the vatious uses which are made of this important staple. 
A war, therefore, which shuts up this great source of supply 
from the general uses of mankind is directed as much against 
those who transport and manufacture cotton as against those who 
produce the raw material. 

Innocent parties who are thus affected may well insist that a 
right whose exercise operates so unfavorably on them shall be used 
only within the strictest limits of public law. Would it not be 
a movement more in consonance with the spirit of the age to in- 
sist that amongst the many efficient means of waging war this 
one should be excepted in deference to the general interests of 
mankind, so many of whom depend for their means of living upon 
a ready and easy access to the greatest and cheapest cotton market 
of the world. If for the general benefit of commerce some of 
its great routes have been neutralized so as to be unaffected by 
the chances of war, might not another interest of a greater and 
more world-wide importance claim at least so much consideration 
as to demand the benefit of every presumption in favor of its 
protection against all the chances of war, save those which arise 
under the strictest rules of public law? 

This is a question of almost as much interest to the world at 
large as it is to the Confederate States. No belligerent can claim 
the right thus to injure innocent parties by such a blockade, ex- 
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cept to the extent that it can be shown to furnish the legitimate, 
or perhaps go still farther and say the necessary, means to prose- 
cute the war successfully. It has become obvious, as would now 
seem to be the case, that no blockade which they can maintain 
will enable the United States to subdue the Confederate States 
of America. Upon what plea can its further continuance be justi- 
fied to third parties who are so deeply interested in a ready and 
easy access to the cheapest and most abundant source of cotton 
supply? 

These views are affirmed as much in the general interests of 
humanity as in our own. We do not ask for assistance to enable 
us to maintain our independence against any power which has 
yet assailed us. 

The President of the Confederate States has instructed the un- 
dersigned to say that he believes he cannot be mistaken in suppos- 
ing it to be the duty of the nations of the earth by a prompt recog- 
nition to throw the weight of their moral influence against the un- 
necessary prolongation of the war. Whether the case now pre- 
sented be one for such action, he is perhaps not the most impartial 
judge. He has acquitted himself of his duty to other nations when 
he has presented to their knowledge the facts to which their only 
sure access is through himself, in such a manner as will enable 
them to acquit themselves of their responsibilities to the world 
according to their sense of right. But whilst he neither feels nor 
affects an indifference to the decision of the world upon these 
questions which deeply concern the interests of the Confederate 
States, he does not present their claim to a recognized place 
amongst the nations of the earth from the belief that any such 
recognition is necessary to enable them to achieve and secure their 
independence. 

Such an act might diminish the sufferings and shorten the du- 
ration of an unnecessary war; but, with or without it, he believes 
that the Confederate States, under the guidance of a kind and 
overruling Providence, will make good their title to freedom and 
independence and to a recognized place amongst nations. The 
undersigned but states an opinion, shared by all who are in any 
way familiar with American affairs, when he declares his firm 
conviction that if the Confederate States had been recognized by 
France and England, or by either power, in the month of August 
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last, when the application for recognition was made by Messrs. 
Yancey, Rost, and Mann, the war would have long since been 
brought to a close by a treaty of separation concluded under the 
friendly mediation of one or more European powers. The moral 
influences, which recognition would then have exercised, can 
scarcely be overestimated. It is not too late to produce the same 
salutary effect. If withheld, there would seem to be no prospect 
of a cessation of hostilities until the people of the North shall 
abandon a hopeless contest from sheer and utter exhaustion. 

As to the Confederate States, your Excellency may rest assured 
that no reverses, no privations, no sufferings will ever induce 
them to renew an association which they have deliberately and 
forever repudiated. Their ports may be occupied, their territory 
overrun and devastated by the mercenary hordes of the North, 
but their people never can be subjugated. 

The expectation, however, of such a result, which has been 
perhaps not unnaturally entertained by many persons not well 
acquainted with the character and feelings of the citizens of the 
Confederate States, may now be safely pronounced chimerical. - 

The supposed existence of a strong party in the Confederate 
States awaiting only the presence of the Federal troops to pro- 
claim their desire to rally to the flag of the Union, so confidently 
asserted by the Government of Washington and by the entire 
Northern press, is now admitted on all hands to have been a delu- 
sion. The war then is waged by the North not for the purpose 
of reéstablishing the Union, but to subjugate the people of the 
Confederate States and to govern them as a conquered people. 
And with what prospect of success? Let the blood of Shiloh, the 
successive defeats of Banks, of Fremont, and of Shields in the val- 
ley of the Shenandoah, the abandonment of the attack on Charles- 
ton, the battle before Richmond of 30th and 31st May, the series of 
engagements from 26th June to 2d July, the broken and flying 
columns of the grand Army of the North, seeking shelter on the 
banks of the James River, under the protecting fire of their float- 
ing batteries, answer. 

There is another question, distinct from and independent of 
the question of recognition, which the undersigned begs leave to 
present to the serious consideration of your Excellency. 

The Government of His Imperial Majesty has established a 
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line of communication by a vessel of war which makes semi- 
monthly trips between Norfolk and New York, but the Govern- 
ment of Washington has succeeded in obtaining instructions to. 
the officer commanding her to refuse receiving any other than 
the correspondence of French officials. The right of a neutral 
nation to diplomatic communication with the authorities of a na- 
tion not yet recognized is one which finds support in reason, and 
which cannot be refused without injury to the interests of the 
neutral power. 

During the period which may elapse before the final and formal 
admission of the Confederate States into the family of nations, 
French interests of great importance are involved both here and 
in the Confederate States. On what grounds shall France be 
forbidden by one arrogant belligerent to receive communications 
from the other? 

Why shall France not be allowed to hear from the Confeder- 
ate States and communicate what she wishes to address to them; 
and if, instead of addressing their communications directly to 
your Excellency, they prefer making them through an agent, on 
what principle shall the United States interfere? The doctrine 
that dispatches were contraband of war was involved in the case 
of the “Trent,” and failed to stand the test of analysis. It seems to 
have originated or at least to have been effectually asserted only 
by Great Britain at a period when. she carried to the extreme 
against neutrals her pretentions as a belligerent. 

Although plausibly defended by the judges of her prize courts, 
the principle has not been recognized by the Continental powers ; 
and the celebrated French publicist, Mr. Hautefeuille, in his ex- 
amination of the principles involved in the seizure of the “Trent” 
enters his solemn protest against the doctrine in these words: “Be- 
fore passing to the last question, we must be allowed to protest 
against the claim set up by the Americans to regard as contraband 
of war the carrying of dispatches, and consequently to maintain 
that the seizure of the ‘Trent’ would have been justified by the 
fact of having on board dispatches of the Confederates. This 
claim, which has always been upheld by England, is completely 
opposed to all the principles of international law.”’ Nor is the stop- 
page of dispatches the only mischief resulting from this denial of 
communication between France and the Confederate States. In 
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this age, when public opinion exercises so great and so salutary, 
an influence on the policy of nations, it is of the highest impor- 
tance that early and correct information from every quarter should 
be attainable. It is not surprising that so many erroneous impres- 
sions on the subject of American affairs should prevail in Europe, 
when it is considered that only the Northern journals find their 
way across the Atlantic. 

It is true that some from the Confederate States are occasional- 
ly received by individuals; but as they come by the circuitous 
route of Havana and St. Thomas, they are always at least two or 
three and generally four or five weeks behind those of the North. 

The Northern press has always been notorious for its unscrupu- 
lousness and mendacity, but until the present war broke out these 
qualities found to a certain extent their corrective in the criticism 
and denials of rival editors; now a censorship as rigorous and 
arbitrary as has ever existed under the most despotic government 
not only suppresses discussion and forbids the publication of facts, 
but through the agency of military direction of the immense net- 
work of telegraphic lines traversing the country in every direc- 
tion imposes upon the entire press the obligation of disseminating 
simultarieously through its whole extent such false statements 
as it may be the interest of the Washington Government to propa- 
gate. These are transmitted to Europe and copied in every jour- 
nal. Error travels with lightning wings; truth follows with slow 
and uncertain steps, and when it arrives is faintly heard and grudg- 
ingly received, for every one knows that news the freshest and 
latest, however suspicious may be the source from which it 
emanates, is the daily bread of successful journalism, and that 
without such aliment it must languish and die. Will your Excel- 
lency then consider it unreasonable on the part of the undersigned 
to express the hope that the instructions on this subject 


given to the naval officers of France may be entirely repealed or 
essentially modified ? 


[have the honor to be, with the highest consideration, your Ex- 
cellency’s most obedient servant, JoHN SLIDELL. 


Sus-INCLOSURE. 
Memorandum. 
Cotton to the value of 100,000,000 francs estimated on the basis 
of the prices (current at Havre) on 23d July, deducting freight 
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and all other ordinary charges. Free importation during the war 
of all merchandise under French flag without payment of duties 
or imposts of any kind, and ‘for a limited term after the war of 
every sort of merchandise of French origin. As the Confederate 
States are now without almost every article of merchandise of 
foreign fabric or origin, importations must necessarily yield enor- 
mous profits, and their proceeds at a moderate calculation repre- 
sent at least 500,000 bales of cotton to be shipped to France. 
Havre will then be the great entrepdt of cotton. 

Alliances, defensive and offensive, for Mexican affairs. For 
this last, Commissioner has no express instructions, but he has- 
large discretion, 


FROM MR. MASON. 


RECEIVED October 25, 1862. 
No. 14. C. S. Commission, Lonpon, July 30, 1862. 


Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


Sir: I had the honor to receive on the 29th of June your re- 
spective dispatches, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, brought by Mr. De Leon, 
and dated respectively on the 5th, 8th, r2th, and the two latter ‘on 
the 14th of April. 

Your dispatch No. 1 was of much value here, as it gave correct 
accounts of the various battles fought previous to its date. The 
English papers having furnished only the false statements of many 
of those battles taken from the Northern press, I thought it ad- 
visable to have extracts from the dispatch, referring to the most 
important of them, published here-—of course not stating the 
source whence they were derived; but vouched for only as from 
a source in the South entitled to confidence. 

Your No. 2 refers: 

First, to the interpretation apparently put upon the Convention 
of Paris by Earl Russell in his letter to Lord Lyons, of the 15th 
of February last. 

Secondly, to the character of the blockade and the interception 
of all commerce between neutral powers and the Confederate 
States by armed cruisers off the coast; and suggesting the inquiry 
whether this Government could not be induced to require that the 
blockaded ports should be designated ; and 
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Thirdly, contains a disclaimer of any policy in the Confederate 
Government to prohibit or discourage the export of cotton. 

I am instructed to lay the views of the President on those 
subjects, as set forth in the dispatch, before the Government here, 
and to press them on its. consideration. I accordingly addressed 
a letter to Earl Russell on the 7th day of July, instant, of which, 
and of the reply thereto by Mr. Layard, Under Secretary, I have 
the honor to transmit copies herewith. 

You will observe that in mine to Earl Russell I quoted from 
your dispatch the just surprise of the President at the terms of 
his letter to Lord Lyons, with the distinct request that he would 
place it in my power to solve the doubt implied by the terms of 
that letter in regard to the Convention of Paris. 

And again, that as instructed and for the reasons there assigned, 
I make a specific inquiry as to the practicability of requiring block- 
aded ports to be designated; and yet the only notice taken of the 
letter is the formal note of the Under Secretary, acknowledging 
its receipt, but without allusion even, far less an answer, to the 
request it entertained. This must mean that the Confederate Gov- 
ernment, not having been acknowledged, has no right to put ques- 
tions to the Government here, even in regard to a public act en- 
tered into by the former at the request of the latter. 

In the dispatch referred to you establish a right to make the in- 
quiry as to the grave addition made by the Government here to 
the Convention of Paris on the fact that the Confederate Govern- 
ment accepted the terms of that convention at the invitation of 
this Government; and yet the British Government refuses an an- 
swer. It is difficult to hold intercourse under such circumstances, 
and, unless otherwise instructed, I shall, as at present advised, en- 
deavor in any future communications so to frame them as not 
to admit of the like discourtesy. 

The fact is, I entertain no doubt that the British Government 
does not mean to abide, except at its pleasure, by the terms of the 
Convention of Paris. Neither the party in power nor the opposi- 
tion treat with any favor the principle in regard to blockade there 
established ; but, notwithstanding the clear and definite terms of 
the convention, hold it as subject to policy. Such is British faith. 

I have the honor to transmit also, herewith, copy of a letter I 
addressed to Earl Russell, dated on the 17th of July, instant, in re- 
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gard to certain expressions, therein referred to, which fell from 
Lord Palmerston and himself on American affairs, in reply to 
questions put to them respectively in Parliament, and which I 
hope will have the approval of the President. It is notorious here 
that the Emperor of the French is both ready and anxious, either 
to recognize the independence of the Confederate States at once, 
as an act pure and simple, or to effect the same object by a ten- 
der of good offices as mediation; with the reserve, if such offers 
be declined by the United States, that recognition should follow, 
and has earnestly pressed England to unite with him in one or the 
other of the measures. It is true that both Lord Paimerston and 
Lord Russell have denied that any such propositions have been 
made by France; but it is equally true (or so generally believed) 
that, for diplomatic reasons, such propositions, though really 
pressed on England, were made unofficially ; and thus the Minis- 
ters felt at liberty to answer as they have done. 

One object of my letter was to place on the files of the Foreign 
Office a disclaimer on the part of the Confederate States of any 
authority in the Ministry to impute to them a feeling that would 
be offended by an offer of mediation, 

Another object was to enter such disclaimer in advance of a 
motion of which Mr. Lindsay had given notice in the House of 
Commons, looking to such offer of mediation. 

Mr. Lindsay’s motion was in the following words: 

“That in the opinion of this House, the States which have se- 
ceded from the Union of the Republic of the United States have 
so long maintained themselves under a separate and established 
Government, and have given such proof of their determination and 
ability to support their independence, that the propriety of offering 
mediation with the view of terminating hostilities between the 
contending parties is worthy of the serious and immediate atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government.” 

The terms of the motion you wili find very much diluted. They 
were adopted, however, after much consideration and consulta- 
tion, as those most likely to avoid any collateral issues by object- 
ants, and yet strong enough to mold the policy of the Government. 
I send, herewith, the debate on the motion, taken from ithe Lon- 
don Times, and at which I was present. The motion was not 
pressed to a vote, because no reasonable assurance could be ob- 
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tained after Lord Palmerston’s protest that it would be success- 
ful. 

It is vexatious and mortifying enough to find that the Govern- 
ment here cannot be driven to a decided position. There is no 
question but that the public sentiment of England is decidedly 
with us; and yet even amongst the most enlightened and consider- 
ate men, both in and out of Parliament, are found those who, 
though participating in it, yet insist that, the responsibility being 
with the Executive, the Ministry should determine its own policy. 

I have advised Mr. Slidell of the opportunity to send this dis- 
patch, so that I hope he too will be able to avail himself of it. I 
was informed by Mr. Slidell a few days since that he had an inter- 
view with the Emperor, after which he had determined to send a 
formal note to M. Thouvenel, asking for recognition and sug- 
gesting I should make a like demand here, in order that when the 
fact of his request should be communicated by the French Govern- 
ment to Earl Russell the latter could not reply that no such request 
had been made of this Government. Mr. Slidell has promised to 
send me notes of what passed at his interview with the Emperor, 
as well as of an interview which he had with M. Thouvenel; but I 
have not yet received them. I am aware, therefore, of the cir- 
cumstances which led him to the request at this time; but his 
judgment of the propriety of doing so, after his interview with 
the Emperor, was of course conclusive with me. 

Mr. Slidell presented his letter* to M. Thouvenel on the 23d 
of July, instant, and I transmit, herewith, a copy of my letter of 
like import to Earl Russell, dated,on the 24th and delivered to 
him on that day. It was accompanied by a private note, dated on 
the same day, asking for an interview (copy of which also I trans- 
mit herewith) ; but up to this time I have received no answer to 
either. Thus the matter stands at present. 


Juhest. 

I had written so far on yesterday, and to-day received from 
Mr. Slidell his dispatches for the Department, and which, by his 
permission, I have read. They accompany this. I should think, 
with him, that if England still holds back there are incentives to - 
the Emperor which may lead him to take the advance. I have 
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as yet, although seven days have elapsed since my letter to Earl 
Russell asking for recognition and my note requesting an inter- 
view have been sent in, received no answer.* 

It may be that England will not answer until full communica- | 
tion has been had with France; but I see no like reason for delay 
in an interview, if that is to be granted. 

Your No. 3 imparted to me the objects of Mr. De Leon’s mis- 
sion, in regard to which I have had a full conversation with him. 
As the most intelligent counsel and active coadjutor, I put him in 
communication with Mr. Spence, of Liverpool, who was good 
enough to come to London to meet him. You will have known 
Mr. Spence as the most efficient and able advocate here, through 
the press, of Southern interests. 

In the same dispatch, No. ‘3, is contained the President’s views, 
very strongly expressed, of the indirect effect produced on the peo- 
ple and Government at the North by the failure of European pow- 
ers to recognize our independence, in that it implies a tacit belief 
in those powers of the possible subjugation of the Southern States. 
It was chiefly to present those views to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that I asked for the interview with Earl Russell. They are 
certainly cogent and would have effect with a Government not 
willingly deaf; but as my communications with this Government 
may be called for in Parliament, before it is prorogued, I thought 
it better to present them orally than to embody them in my letter 
to Earl Russell. Should the interview be declined, I shall send 
them in a supplemental note to the Foreign Office. 

I observe in Mr. Slidell’s dispatches that he has applied to the 
French Governmeut for permission to send and receive dispatches 
through the public ships of France. If allowed, I suppose I may 
have access to them through him. Beyond this I know of no oth- 
er mode of certainty, with reasonable dispatch, in communicating 
with the Department, unless it can be done as follows: The mails 
from here to Nassau, as I learn, go via New York ina sealed bag; 
and whilst in transitu are in charge of British functionaries. I 
presume it would not be objected that we should send dispatches 
under cover to our Government agent at Nassau by this route, al- 
though this latter is not certain. From Nassau they could be taken 


* The delay is explained by Lord Russell, p. 305. { See page 271. 
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by a fast steamer of light draught to be put on such service by the 
Government. 

I shall send this and Mr. Slidell’s dispatches by Mr. Fearn, Sec- 
retary to the Commission at Madrid, who is here on his way home, 
and hopes to run the blockade successfully. 

Parliament is to be prorogued on the 5th of August. There 
is great uneasiness in regard to the increasing famine in the cotton 
districts, beyond the reach of existing poor rates, now increasing 
fearfully every day and with the certainty of being far worse as 
winter approaches—a state of things that must enter, whether 
avowed or no, into the deliberation of the Ministry in its action 
on our affairs. 

I think the sentiments expressed by Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald 
in the debate in the House of Commons were intended to convey 
the views and opinions of his party (the Tories or Conservatives), 
of which he is a trusted organ. He lives near me, and we have 
had much social intercourse. They are certainly those he ex- 
pressed freely in conversation. 

It seems conceded that Lord Derby could take the helm at his 
pleasure, but there are political reasons which deter him from 
ousting Palmerston at present. Indeed, it is intimated that he is 
under a committal to the Queen not to move against the existing 
Government during the period of her present mourning. 

The Queen has not been in London since my arrival here, now 
six months ago ; but passes and repasses from Osborne to Windsor 
and Balmoral. She remains in great seclusion, and it is more than 
whispered that apprehension is entertained lest she lapse into 
insania. 


August 2. 

The last preceding pages bear date on the 31st of July. After 
they were written I received a note from Earl Russell, dated on 
that day, of which I inclose a copy. You will see that the reason 
assigned for the delay in answering my note of the 31st of July 
was that he might submit a draft of the answer to the Cabinet, on 
Saturday, to-day, August 2. I have little hope that it will be sat- 
isfactory ; still it may be of importance that it should reach you 
by the earliest opportunity, and I have been able to make arrange- 
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ments to delay the departure of Mr. Fearn until. Tuesday, the 5th 
instant, in the hope that it will be in time to accompany this dis- 
patch. You will see, too, that Lord Russell has declined the inter- 
view I proposed because he does “not think any advantage would 
arise from it.” I have no further solution of this apparently dis- 
courteous refusal. Thus sent off, I thought it best, in a supplement 
to my letter of the 24th July, to bring before him the views pre- 
sented in your last instructions, and to ask that, as supplemental, 
they might be considered as part of the letter of the 24th July. 
The supplement, as you will see sent herewith, bears date on the 
first of August, the day following the receipt of his note, and was 
sent to him on the same day, so that it might be before the Cabinet 
on the day following. 

I shall keep this dispatch open to await the answer of Lord Rus- 
sell, promised on Monday, the 4th instant. 

It may be interesting to the Government to know something 
of the state of parties here. I send, theréfore, taken from the 
London Times, the debate in the House of Commons last night, 
containing the.summing up on both sides, or rather including the 
tertium quid represented by Mr. Cobden. You will see from it 
that, although the Ministry is by no means firmly seated in the 
saddle, the opposition is not prepared to unhorse them. 

I inclose also a letter, taken from the Times, of Sir Francis 
Head, the late Governor of Canada, and who is considered here 
a gentleman of intelligence, with sound and strong judgment ; and 
as he is of the Ministerial party, his views may have weight with 
the Government. 


August 4. 

On Saturday night, the 2d instant, I received the answer of 
Lord Russell, which he led me to expect would not come until 
to-day. I annex a copy herewith. His note apprised me that 
it was to be submitted to the Cabinet council, and is to be taken, 
therefore, as the judgment of the Government. You will remark 
that, after some recital, the conclusion is made to rest upon the 
statements in Mr. Seward’s dispatch “that a large portion of 
the once disaffected population has been restored to the Union, 
and now evinces its loyalty and firm adherence to the Govern- 
ment; that the white population now in insurrection is under 
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5,000,000, and that the Southern Confederacy owes its main 
strength to the hope of assistance from Europe.” 

It results that the Government here shuts its eyes to accumu- 
lating proofs coming by every arrival from the North, showing 
that the Northern mind is now satisfied that there is no Union 
feeling at the South; that in every city that has been seized, after 
vain attempts to seduce its population, the generals have been 
obliged to disband the municipal authorities, from their refusal 
to give in their adherence; to imprison all the leading citizens be- 
cause of their like refusal; that wherever the armies approach, 
the population recedes and fraternizes nowhere—I say the Gov- 
ernment shuts its eyes to all this, and relies on the open mendacity 
of Mr. Seward as the excuse for its position. 

It is said that the Cabinet were much divided on the question. 
I can venture to predict nothing; but if our expectations from 
France should not be disappointed, it may yet be that they may be 
dragged into an ungraceful reversal of their decision. 

As interesting, and bearing upon the finances of the enemy, 
it may be useful to state that there is every reason now to expect 
at least an average crop from the present harvest in England. 
The weather has been fair, and in everything favorable to it, 
for the last three weeks, and in a few days more the farmers 
will begin to cut the grain. The other crops of roots and cereals 
are said to promise unusual abundance. 

I have under consideration the propriety and duty of a reply — 
to Earl Russell’s letter, commenting freely but respectfully on 
its positions, exposing Mr. Seward, and adducing proofs of the 
statements on which I relied. 


I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. M. Mason. 


INcLosurE No, 1. 
From Mr, Mason, 
54 DEVONSHIRE STREET, PORTLAND PLACE, 
Lonpon, July 7, 1862. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell, Her Majesty's Secretary of State 

for Foreign Affairs. 

My Lorn: I am instructed by a recent dispatch from the Secre- 
tary of State of the Confederate States of America to bring to 
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the attention of your Lordship what would seem to be an addi- 
tion engrafted by: Her Majesty’s Government on the principle 
of the law of blockade as established by the Convention of Paris 
in 1856, and accepted by the Confederate States of America at 
the invitation of Her Majesty’s Government. 

In the instructions to me, the text of the Convention of Paris 
is quoted in the following words: 

“Blockade, in order to be binding, must be effective ; fists is to 
say, maintained by a force sufficient really to prevent access to 
the coast of the enemy.” 

And the dispatch of the Secretary of State then proceeds: 

“The Confederate States, after being recognized as a belligerent 
power by the Governments of France and Great Britain, were 
informally requested by both those powers to accede to this dec- 
laration, as being a correct exposition of international law. Thus 
invited, this Government yielded its assent. 

“Great, then, was the surprise of the President,* at finding in 
the published correspondence before alluded to (referring to the 
papers laid before Parliament touching the American blockade), 
the following expressions of Earl Russell in his letter to Lord 
Lyons of the 15th of February last: 

“ “Fer Majesty’s Government, however, are of opinion that, as- 
suming that the blockade was duly notified, and also that a num- 
ber of ships are stationed, and remain at the entrance of a port, 
sufficient really to prevent access to it, or to create an evident 
danger of entering it or leaving it, and that these ships do not vol- 
untarily permit egress or ingress, the fact that various ships may 
have successfully escaped through it (as in the particular instance 
referred to) will not, of itself, prevent the blockade from being an 
effectual one by international law.’ 

“You will perceive that the words I have underscored are an 
addition to the definition of the Treaty of Paris of 1856. 

“Tf such be the interpretation placed by Great Britain on the 
Treaty of 1856, it is but just that this Government should be so 
officially informed. Certain it is that this Government did not, 
nor could it, anticipate that the very doctrines in relation to block- 
ade formerly maintained by Great Britain, and which all Europe 


* See discussion of this matter by President Davis, Vol. I., p. 282, 
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supposed to be abandoned by the Treaty of 1856, would again be 
asserted by that Government. 

“The language of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs may not have been intended to bear the construction now 
attributed to it; but it is evidently susceptible of this interpreta- 
tion, and we cannot be too cautious in guarding our rights in a 
matter which must, in the future as well as the present, so deeply 
involve the interests of the Confederacy.” 

As a warrant for the assertion in the dispatch of the Secretary 
that the superadded words promulgated a doctrine in relation 
to blockade formerly maintained by Great Britain, I. am re- 
ferred by him to the text of the treaty between Great Britain and 
Russia in 1801, as follows: 

“That in order to determine what characterizes a blockaded 
port, that denomination is given only where there is, by the dispo- 
sition of the power which attacks it, with ships stationary or suffi- 

‘ciently near, an evident danger in entering.” Art. III., Sec. 4. 

The force and effect of these superadded words, it must be plain 
to your Lordship, have materially and most prejudicially affected, 
and must continue so to affect, during the existing war, the inter- 
ests of the Confederate States; nor could this be better shown 
than by the illustration adopted in the letter referred to, from your 
Lordship to Lord Lyons, that “the fact that various ships may 
have escaped through it [the blockade] will not, of itself, pre- 
vent the blockade from being an effectual one by international 
law.” 

It may be readily admitted that the fact that various ships, enter- 
ing or leaving a port, have successfully escaped a blockading 
squadron does not show that there may not have been an evident 
danger in so entering or leaving it; but it certainly does show 
that the blockade was not, in the language of the Treaty of Paris, 
“maintained by a force sufficient really to prevent access to the 
coast of the enemy.” 

I have, therefore, the honor to request for the information of 
my Government that your Lordship will be good enough to enable 
me to solve the doubt entertained by the President of the Confed- 
erate States as to the construction placed by the Government of 
Her Majesty on the text of the Convention of Paris as accepted 
by the Government of the Confederate States in the terms herein- 
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before cited; that is to say, whether a blockade is to be considered 
effective when maintained at an enemy’s port by a force sufficient 
to create “an evident danger of entering it or leaving it,’ and not 
alone when sufficient really to prevent access. 

On the subject of the alleged blockade, I have received from 
the Department of State of the Confederate States, and am in- 
structed to lay before your Lordship, as Her Majesty’s Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, the accompanying lists of vessels 
entered and cleared at the port of Charleston, S. C., in the months 
of November and December, 1861, and of January, February, 
and March, 1862; at the port of Savannah, Ga., for the months 
of October, November, and December, 1861; at Galveston, Tex., 
for the months of December, 186i, and January and February, 
1862; at New Orleans, La., for the months of November and 
December, 1861, and February, 1862; at Pensacola, Fla., for the 
months of December, 1861, and January and February, 1862; 
at Apalachicola, Fla., for the months of December, 1861, and 
January, 1862; and at Port Lavaca, Tex., in January, 1862. 

The doctrines of international law certainly are that war does 
not put an end to commerce between a belligerent and neutrals ex- 
cept at ports and places actually blockaded; and yet in the strange 
and anomalous pretensions of the United States, apparently ac- 
quiesced in by neutral powers, all commerce between neutrals 
and the Confederate States is prohibited along an entire coast 
line of some 2,500 miles. Armed vessels cruise along the coast 
and capture all the neutrals that fall in their way, on the allega- 
tion that the entire coast is under blockade. 

The Confederate States, as is known, have never been com- 
mercial, their carrying trade being almost entirely in the hands 
of other nations. Were it otherwise, little effect would be pro- 
duced upon their commerce by this misnamed blockade. As it is, 
the few ships and other vessels owned by them have from the be- 
ginning of the war been actively and profitably employed in car- 
rying their products to foreign ports, and in bringing back sup- 
plies. Not one in ten, in the large number of voyages so made, 
it is believed, has been captured ; and had that respect been exacted 
for neutral rights which the law of nations provides, commerce 
between Europe and the Confederate States would have been 
comparatively but little interrupted; and in this view I am 
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instructed to inquire whether it may not be practicable to re- 
quire of the blockading squadron to specify from time to time 
the ports claimed to be actually blockaded. Besides the lar- 
ger ports (few in number in the Confederate States), there 
are a number of smaller towns accessible from the sea where com- 
merce continues to be carried on with foreign nations in the 
few vessels possessed by Confederate owners. And were block- 
aded ports designated, these latter would at once be open to the. 
commerce of the world in everything not contraband. How far 
this would be advantageous to neutral powers, it remains for 
them to determine. The article of cotton alone, taken from such 
ports which are not and have not been actually blockaded, but 
commerce with which is intercepted by armed cruisers occasion- 
ally passing along the coast, would go far to supply the pressing 
demands of European manufacturers. 

In this connection I am instructed emphatically to disclaim any 
policy in the Confederate States Government to prohibit or dis- 
courage the export of cotton. It has been the policy of the ene- 
my to propagate such belief, and perhaps to some extent it may 
have obtained credence in Europe. On the contrary, I am in- 
structed to assure Her Majesty’s Government that if Europe is 
without American cotton, it is because Europe has not thought 
it proper to send her ships to America for cotton. Were the 
blockading power required strictly to designate the ports and 
places blockaded and to maintain the same by adequate force, 
from those other ports thus clearly ascertained to be opened to 
trade, any amount of cotton required would be freely offered in 
exchange for the manufactures of Europe. There is no lack of 
this great article of export in the interior of the Southern States. 
It has not been brought to the seaboard because there was little 
demand for exportation, and it would otherwise be subject to 
depredation by the enemy. Wherever they approach, it is de- 
stroyed by fire to prevent its falling into their hands; but let the 
blockaded ports be designated, as required by public law, and it 
will flow freely to the coast at other points, thereby opened to 
the trade of the world. . 

There is one subject further in connection with this alleged 
blockade to which I am directed to call the attention of Her Maj- 
esty’s Government, It is that vessels of war of the United States 
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are stationed off the mouth of the Rio Grande, with orders not 
to permit shipments of cotton to be made from the Mexican port 
of Matamoras. It is claimed that cotton taken from the Confed- 
erate States to Matamoras is lawful subject of capture. In 
proof of this, I have the honor to transmit herewith a copy of an 
extract of a letter from J. A. Quinterro, the Commercial Agent of 
the Confederate States at Matamoras, to the Secretary of State 
of the Confederate States. I need not say to your Lordship that, 
although a maritime blockade may, in some sense, be frustrated 
by the carriage of merchandise through the medium of interior 
communication from a blockaded to a neutral port, when 
shipped from the latter it is no breach of a blockade; yet this is 
now done at the mouth of the Rio Grande, a river forming the 
boundary between Mexico and the Confederate State of Texas. 

I have the honor, etc. J. M. Mason, Special Commissioner. 


IncLosurRE No. 2. 
From A. H. Layard. 


ForeIGN OFFICE, July 10, 1862. 
J. M. Mason, Esq., 54 Devonshire Street, Portland Place. 


Sir: I am directed by Earl Russell to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 7th instant and its inclosures respecting the 
blockade of the southern coast of North America. 

I am, sir, your most obedient, humble servant, 


A. H. Layarp. 
IncLosurE No.. 3. 


From Mr. Mason. 


54 DEVONSHIRE STREET, PORTLAND PLACE, 
Lonpon, July 17, 1862. 
The Right Hon. Earl Russell, Her Majesty's pee of State 
for Foreign Affairs. 

My Lorp: In late proceedings of Parliament, and in replies to 
inquiries made in each House as to the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to tender offices of mediation to the contending 
powers in North America, it was replied in substance by Lord 
Palmerston: and your Lordship that Her Majesty’s Government 
had no such intention at present because, although this Govern- 
ment would be ever ready to offer such mediation whenever it 
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might be considered that such interposition would be of avail, 
it was believed by the Government that in the present inflamed 
or irritated temper of the belligerents any such offer might be 
misinterpreted and might have an effect contrary to what was in- 
tended. 

I will not undertake, of course, to express any opinion of the 
correctness of this view of Her Majesty’s Government so far as 
it may apply to the Government or people of the United States. 
But as the terms would seem to have been applied equally to 
the Government or people of the Confederate States of America, 
I feel warranted in the declaration that, whilst it is the unalterable 
purpose of that Government and people to maintain the independ- 
ence they have achieved, whilst under no circumstances or con- 
tingencies will they ever again come under a common government 
with those now constituting the United States, and although they 
do not in any form invite such interposition, yet they can see 
nothing in their position which could make either offensive or 
irritating a tender of such offices on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government as might lead to a termination of the war, a war 
hopelessly carried on against them, and which is attended by a 
wanton waste of human life at which humanity shudders. On 
the contrary, I can entertain no doubt that such an offer would be 
received by the Government of the Confederate States of Amer- 
ica with that high, consideration and respect due to the benign 
purpose in which it would have its origin. | 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your Lordship’s obe- 
dient servant, J. M. Mason, Special Commissioner. 


IncLosurE No. 4. 
From Lord Russell. 


ForEIGN OFFICE, July 24, 1862. 
J. M. Mason, Esq., 54 Devonshire Street, Portland Place. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 17th instant respecting the intention expressed by Her 
Majesty’s Government to refrain from any present offer of 
mediation between the contending parties in North America; and 
I have to state to you, in reply, that in the opinion of Her Maj- 
esty’s Government any proposal to the United States to recognize 
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the Southern Confederacy would irritate the United States, and 


- any proposal to the Confederate States to return to the Union 


would irritate the Confederates. 
This was the meaning of my declaration in Parliament upon 
the subject. ; 
I have the honor to be, sir, your most obedient, humble servant, 
3 RUSSELL. 


IncLosurE No. 5. 
From Mr. Mason. 


54 DEVONSHIRE STREET, PorRTLAND PLACE, July 24, 1862. 
The Right Honorable Earl Russell, etc. 

Mr. Mason presents his compliments to Earl Russell, and, if 
agreeable to his Lordship, Mr. Mason would be obliged if Earl 
Russell would allow him the honor of an interview at such time 
as may be convenient to his Lordship. 

Mr. Mason desires to submit to Earl Russell some views con- 
nected with the subject of the letter he has the honor to trans- 
mit herewith, which he thinks may be better imparted in a brief 
conversation. 


IncLosurE No, 6. 
From Mr. Mason. 


54 DEVONSHIRE STREET, PORTLAND PLACE, 
Lonpon, July 24, 1862. 


The Right Hon. Earl Russell, Her Majesty's Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. 

My Lorp: In the interview I had the honor to have with your 
Lordship in February last, I laid before your Lordship, under 
instructions from the Government of the Confederate States, 
the views entertained by that Government leading to the belief 
that it was of right entitled to be recognized as a separate and 
independent power, and to be received as an equal in the great 
family of nations. 

I then represented to your Lordship that the dissolution of the 
Union of the States of North America, by the withdrawal 
therefrom of certain of the Confederates, was not to be con- 
sidered as a revolution in the ordinary acceptation of that term— 
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far less was it to be considered as an act of insurrection or 
rebellion—that it was, both in fact and in form, but the termina- 
tion of a Confederacy which, during a long course of years, had 
yiolated the terms of the Federal compact by the exercise of 
unwarranted powers, oppressive and degrading to the minority 
section; that the seceding parties had so withdrawn as organ- 
ized political communities, and had formed a new Confederacy 
comprising, then as now, thirteen separate and sovereign States, 
embracing an area of 870,610 square miles, and with a popula- 
tion of 12,000,000. This new Confederacy has now been in 
complete and successful operation as a Government for a period 
of nearly eighteen months; has proved itself capable of success- 
ful defense against every attempt to subdue or destroy it; and 
in a war conducted by its late confederates, on a scale to tax 
their utmost power, has presented everywhere a united people, 
determined at every cost to maintain the independence they 
had affirmed. ; 

Since that interview more than five months have elapsed, and 
during that period events have but the more fully confirmed 
the views I then had the honor to present to your Lordship. 
The resources, strength, and power in the Confederate States, 
developed by those events, I think authorize me to assume as 
the judgment of the intelligence of all Europe that the separa- 
tion of the States of North America is final; that under no 
possible circumstances can the late Federal Union be restored; 
that the new Confederacy has evinced both the capacity and the 
determination to maintain its independence; and therefore, with 
other powers, the question of recognizing that independence is 
simply a question of time. 

The Confederate States ask no aid from, nor intervention by, 
foreign powers. They are entirely content that the strict neu- 
trality which has been proclaimed between the belligerents should 
be adhered to, however unequally it may operate (because of 
fortuitous circumstances) upon them. But if the principles 
and morals of the public law be, when a nation has established 
before the world both its capacity and its ability to maintain 
the Government it has ordained, that a duty devolves on other 
nations to recognize such fact, then I submit that the Govern- 
ment of the Confederate States of America, having sustained 
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itself unimpaired through trials greater than most nations have 
been called to endure, and far greater than any it has yet to 
meet, has furnished to the world sufficient proof of stability, 
strength, and resources to entitle it to a place amongst the inde- 
pendent nations of the earth. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, your Lordship’s 
obedient servant, J. M. Mason, 

Special Commissioner Confederate States of America. 


IncLosurE No. 7. 
From Lord Russell. 


ForEIGN OFFICE, July 31, 1862. 
J. M. Mason, Esq., 54 Devonshire Street, Portland Place. 

Lord Russell presents his compliments to Mr. Mason. He 
begs to assure Mr. Mason that it is from no want of respect 
to him that Lord Russell has delayed sending an answer to his 
letter of the 24th instant. 

Lord Russell has postponed sending that answer in order that 
he might submit a draft of it to the Cabinet on Saturday next. 
It will be forwarded on Monday to Mr. Mason. 

Lord Russell does not think any advantage would arise from 
the personal interview which Mr. Mason proposes, and must 
therefore decline it. 


InctosurE No. 8. 
From Mr, Mason. 


54 DEVONSHIRE STREET, PORTLAND PLACE, 
Lonpon, August 1, 1862. 
The Right Hon. Earl Russell, Her Majesty's Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. 

My Lorp: In the interview I had the honor to propose in 
my late note I had intended briefly to submit the following views, 
which I thought might not be without weight in the consid- 
eration to be given by Her Majesty’s Government to the request 
for recognition of the Confederate States, submitted in my letter 
of the 24th July, ultimo. I ask leave now to present them as 
supplemental to that letter. 

20 
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If it be true, as there assumed, that in the settled judgment 
of England the separation of the States is final, then the failure 
of so great a power to recognize the fact in a formal manner 
imparts an opposite belief, and must operate as an incentive 
to the United States to protract the contest. 

In a war such as that pending in America, where a party in 
possession of the Government is striving to subdue those who, 
for reasons sufficient to themselves, have withdrawn from it, the 
contest will be carried on in the heat of blood and of popular 
excitement long after its object has become hopeless in the eyes 
of disinterested parties. 

The Government itself may feel that its power is made inade- 
quate to bring back the recusant States, and yet be unable at 
once to control the fierce elements which surround it, whilst the 
war wages. Such, it is confidently believed, is the actual condi- 
tion of affairs in America. 

It is impossible in the experience of eighteen months of no 
ordinary trial, in the small results attained, and in the manifest 
exhaustion of its resources, that any hope remains with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States either of bringing about a restora- 
tion of the dissevered Union or of subjugating those who have 
renounced it. And yet the failure of foreign powers formally 
to recognize this actual condition of things disables those in 
authority from conceding the fact at home. 

Again, it is known that there is a large and increasing senti- 
ment in the United States in accordance with these views, a senti- 
ment which has its origin in the hard teachings of the war as it 
has progressed. 

It was believed (or so confidently affirmed) that there was a 
large party in the Southern States devoted to the Union, whose 
presence and power would be manifested there as soon as the 
public force of the United States was present to sustain it. I 
need not say how fully the experience of the war has dispelled 
this delusion. 

Again, it was believed, and confidently relied on, that in the 
social structure of the Southern States there was a large popula- 
tion of the dominant race indifferent, if not hostile, to the basis 
on which that social structure rests, in which they were not 
interested ; and who would be found the allies of those whose 
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mission was supposed to be, in some way, to break it up. But 
the same ‘experience has shown that the whole population of the 
South is united as one people in arms to resist the invaders. 
Nothing remains, then, on which to rest any hope of conquest 
but a reliance on the superior numbers and the supposed greater 
resources of the Northern States. I think the results of the 
last (or pending) campaign have proved how idle such expecta- 
tions were, against the advantages of a people fighting at home, 
and bringing into a common stock of resistance, as a freewill offer- 
ing, all that they possessed, whether of blood or treasure—a 
spectacle now historically before the world. 

It is in human experience that there must be those in the 
United States who cannot shut their eyes to such facts, and yet 
in the despotic power now assumed there by the Government to 
give expression to any doubt would be to court the hospitalities 
of the dungeon. 

One word from the Government of Her Majesty would en- 
courage those people to speak, and the civilized world would 
respond to the truths they would utter—that, for whatever pur- 
pose the war was begun, it is continued now only in a vin- 
dictive and unreasoning spirit, shocking alike to humanity and 
to civilization. That potent word would simply be to announce 
the fact, which only a frenzied mind could dispute, that the 
Southern States, now in a separate Confederacy, had established 
before the world their competency to maintain the Government 
of their adoption and their determination to abide. by it. 

To withhold it would not only seem in derogation of truth, 
but would be to encourage the continuance of a war hopeless 
in its objects, ruinous alike to the parties engaged in it and to 
the prosperity and welfare of Europe. 

I have the honor to request that your Lordship will receive 
this as supplemental to my letter of the 24th of July, and to sub- 
scribe, with great respect, your Lordship’s, etc., J. M. Mason. 


IncLosurRE No. 9. 
From Lord Russell, 
ForEIGN Orrice, August 2, 1862. 
J. M. Mason, Esq. 
Sir: I have had the honor to receive your letters of the 24th 
of July and Ist instant, in which you repeat the considerations 
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which, in the opinion of the Government of the so-called Con- 
fedefate States, entitle that Government to be recognized of 
right as a separate and independent power, and to be received 
as an equal in the great family of nations. 

In again urging these views you represent, as before, that the 
withdrawal of certain of the Confederates from the Union of 
the States of North America is not to be considered as a revolu- 
tion in the ordinary acceptation of that term, far less an act 
of insurrection or rebellion, but as the termination of a Confed- 
eracy which had, during a long course of years, violated the 
terms of the Federal compact. 

I beg leave to say in the outset that upon this question of a 
right of withdrawal, as upon that of the previous conduct of the 
United States, Her Majesty's Government have never presumed 
to form a judgment. The interpretation of the Constitution of 
the United States and the character and proceedings of the Pres- 
ident and Congress of the United States under the Constitution 
must be determined, in the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, 
by the States and people in North America who inherited and 
have, till recently, upheld that Constitution. Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment decline altogether the responsibility of assuming to be 
judges in such a controversy. 

You state that the Confederacy has a population of 12,000,000; 
that it has proved itself for eighteen months capable of successful 
defense against every attempt to subdue or destroy it; that in 
the judgment of the intelligence of all Europe the separation 
is final, and that under no possible circumstances can the late 
Federal Union be restored. 

On the other hand, the Secretary of State of the United States 
has affirmed in an official dispatch that a large portion of the 
once disaffected population has beer restored to the Union, and 
now evinces its loyalty and firm adherence to the Government; 
that the white population now in insurrection is under 5,000,000 ; 
and that the Southern Confederacy owes its main strength to the 
hope of assistance from Europe. 

In the face of the fluctuating events of the war, the alterna- 
tions of victory and defeat, the capture of New Orleans, the ad- 
vance of the Federals to Corinth, to Memphis, and the banks 
of the Mississippi as far as Vicksburg, contrasted, on the other 
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hand, with the failure of the attack on Charleston and the re- 


treat from before Richmond, placed, too, between allegations so 


contradictory on the part of the contending powers, Her Majesty’s 
Government are still determined to wait. 

In order to be entitled to a place among the independent na- 
tions of the earth a State ought to have not only strength and 
resources for a time, but afford promise of stability and per- 
manence. Should the Confederate States of America win that 
place among nations, other nations might justly acknowledge an 
independence achieved by victory and maintained by a success- 
ful resistance to all attempts to overthrow it. That time, how- 
ever, has not, in the judgment of Her Majesty’s Government, 
yet arrived. Her Majesty’s Government, therefore, can only 
hope that a peaceful termination of the present bloody and de- 
structive contest may not be distant. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your most obedient, humble servant, 

RUSSELL. 


FROM MR. SLIDELL. 


NO. ET. Paris, August 12, 1862. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State, Richmond. 

Str: My last was of 25th ultimo. Since then I have seen Mr. 
Fould, Minister of Finance, Mr. Rouher, Minister of Commerce, 
and. Mr. Baroche, President of the Council of State and Minister 
sans porte-feuille. Most of the others have been absent from 
Paris. I have had long conversations with the above-named 
gentlemen; but it would be superfluous to repeat them, as they 
elicited nothing important which is not embodied in my narrative 
of interview with the Emperor and M. Thouvenel of 21st ul- 
timo. I learn that it has been the subject of more than one 


_ discussion in Cabinet council, but that nothing had been formally 


decided as late as yesterday. Still, from what fell from Mr. 
Baroche, whom I saw this morning, I am very much inclined to 
think that the waiting policy of England is to be followed here. 
The idea is that the isolated action of France would not be at- 
tended with any favorable results; but that, on the contrary, it 
would stimulate the North, give a fresh impetus to enlistments, 
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and have an outward influence on the approaching Congressional 
elections. Such is the opinion expressed by Mr. Mercier, and 
which naturally has great weight here. I have strenuously com- 
bated this opinion and appealed to the constant efforts of the 
Lincoln Cabinet to delay recognition, the vehement appeals. of 
Seward on the subject, and the ill-disguised apprehension of the 
entire Northern press as evidence of the erroneous view which 
Mr. Mercier had taken of the subject. I have insisted upon the 
importance attached to recognition by the Government and peo- 
ple of the Confederate States, upon the moral influence which we 
believe it would exercise on the Northern mind as a fair offset to 
Mr. Mercier’s opinion, but I fear without avail. Still our cause 
is evidently gaining ground; and should the approaching elec- 
tions result, as I believe they will in the absence of European 
recognition, in the return of an immense majority of abolitionists 
and extreme partisans of the war, I believe that this Government, 
at least, will be prepared to move in our favor. I have it from 
good authority* that about a fortnight since the continental pow- 
ers were asked by a circular note to give their opinion as to the 
expediency of recognizing the Confederate States. 

The. person from whom I have this information does not know 
what has been the nature of the replies, but I was told yesterday 
by Count Persigny, with whom I am in constant communication, 
that Russia had returned a very decided negative response. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Thouvenel’s very friendly reception and 
his apparent frankness, he made no allusion to this circular, and 
I am satisfied, from reliable sources, that he is decidedly hostile 
to our cause. The only other Minister, as far as I can learn, 
who shares this feeling is Mr. Chasseloup-Laubat, of the Marine. 

All my dispatches have been sent in duplicate. Even with this 
precaution it is probable that many have not reached the State 
Department. So soon as I shall know which of them are missing, 
I shall forward other copies, so that the series may be complete. 

With the greatest respect, your most obedient servant, 

JoHN SLIDELL. 


* Count de Morny. 
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FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 
No. 4. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, R1cHMonp, Aug. 14, 1862. 
Hon. A. Dudley Mann, etc., Brussels, Belgium. 


Sir: We are informed that an arrangement has been recently 
concluded between the Government of the United States and 
that of Denmark for transferring to the Danish colonies in the 
West Indies Africans who may be captured from slavers and 
brought into the United States. We are not informed of the 
precise terms of this agreement, and can, of course, have no 
objection to offer to its execution if confined to the class of 
persons above designated—that is, to Africans released by the 
United States from vessels engaged in the slave trade in viola- 
tion of laws and treaties. It has been, however, suggested to 
the President that under cover of this agreement the United 
States may impose upon the good faith of the Government of 
Denmark, and make it the unwitting and innocent participant in 
the war now waged against us. The recent legislation of the 
Congress of the United States and the action of its military 
authorities betray the design of converting the war into a cam- 
paign of indiscriminate robbing and murder. I inclose herewith 
a letter of the President to the General in Chief commanding 
our armies, and a general order on the subject of the conduct of 
Major General Pope, now commanding the enemies’ forces in 
northern Virginia, that you may form some faint idea of the 
atrocities which are threatened. The act of the Congress of the 
U. S. decreeing the confiscation of the property of all persons 
engaged in what that law terms a rebellion includes, as you are 
aware, the entire property of all the citizens of the Confederacy. 
The same law decrees substantially the emancipation of all our 
slaves, and an executive order of President Lincoln directs the 
commanders of his armies to employ them as laborers in the 
military service. It is well known, however, that, notwithstand- 
ing the restrictive terms of this order, several of his generals 
openly employ the slaves to bear arms against their masters, and 
have thus inaugurated, as far as lies in their power, a servile war, 
of whose horrors mankind has had a shocking example within 
the memory of many now living. The perfidy, vindictiveness, 
and savage cruelty with which the war is waged against us have 
had but few parallels in the annals of nations. 
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The Government of the United States, however, finds itself 
greatly embarrassed in the execution of its schemes by the diff- 
culty of disposing of the slaves seized by its troops and subjected 
to confiscation by its barbarous laws. The prejudice against the 
negro race is, in the Northern States, so intense and deep-rooted 
that the migration of our slaves into those States would meet with 
violent opposition both from their people and local authorities. 
Already riots are becoming rife in the Northern cities, arising 
out of conflicts and rivalries between their white laboring popula- 
tion and the slaves who have been carried from Virginia by the 
Army of the U. S., yet these slaves are an unappreciable fraction 
of the negro population of the South. It is thus perceived that 
the single obstacle presented by the difficulty of disposing of the 
slaves seized for confiscation is of itself sufficient to check in a 
very great degree the execution of the barbarous policy inaugu- 
rated by our enemies. The repeated instances of shameless per- 
fidy exhibited by the Government of the U. S. during the prose- 
cution of the war justify us in the suspicion that bad faith un- 
derlies every act on their part having a bearing, however remote, 
on the hostilities now pending. When, therefore, the President 
received at the same time information of two important facts— 
one, that the United States was suffering grave embarrassments 
from the presence within their limits of the slaves seized from 
our citizens; the other, that the United States had agreed to 
transfer to Denmark, for transportation to the Danish West 
Indies, all Africans captured at sea from slave-trading vessels— 
he felt that there was just reason to suspect an intimate connec- 
tion between these facts, and that the purpose of our treacherous 
enemy was to impose on the good faith of a neutral and friendly 
power by palming off our own slaves, seized for confiscation by 
the enemy, as Africans rescued at sea from slave traders. You 
are specially instructed to observe that the President entertains 
no apprehension that the Government of Denmark would for one 
moment swerve from the observance of strict neutrality in the 
war now raging on this continent; still less that it would fail dis- 
dainfully to reject any possible complicity, however remote, in 
the system of confiscation, robbery, and murder which the United 
States have recently adopted under the sting of defeat in their 
unjust attempt to subjugate a free people. His only fear is that 
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the Cabinet at Copenhagen may (as has happened to ourselves) 
fail to suspect in others a perfidy of which they themselves are in- 
capable. His only purpose in instructing you, as he now does, 
to communicate the contents of this dispatch to the Danish Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs (and, if deemed advisable, to furnish a 
copy of it) is to convey the information which has given rise 
to the suspicions entertained here. The President hopes thus to 
prevent the possibility of success in any attempt that may be made 
to deceive the servants of His Danish Majesty by delivering to 
them for conveyance to the West Indies our slaves seized for 
confiscation by the enemy instead of Africans rescued on the 
high seas. You are requested to proceed to Copenhagen by the 
earliest practicable conveyance, and execute the President’s in- 
structions on this subject without unnecessary delay. 
I am, sir, respectfully, etc., 
J. P. BenyAMIN, Secretary of State. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


No. 5. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RicHMOND, 14 Aug., 1862. 
Han. A, Dudley Mann, etc., Brussels, Belgium. 


Sir: You will receive herewith my dispatch No, 4,* containing 
the President’s instructions in relation to the recent convention 
concluded between the Governments of the United States and 
Denmark. It was deemed proper to include no other matter in 
that dispatch, in order that you might be able to furnish a copy of 
the entire paper, if deemed advisable. I now acknowledge your 
dispatch of 3rd June (No. 11), which reached me on 29 July, 
with its inclosed copy of your note to Mr. Rogier. The Pres- 


‘ident directs me to express his approval of this note, and at 


the same time to suggest that you may now well act in your 
communications with foreign Courts on the basis of the unques- 
tioned justice of our cause, without lending further argument 
on the subject. When these States first exercised their reserved 
rights of withdrawing from the Union, it was eminently proper 
that Europe, imperfectly acquainted with our system of gov- 
ernment, should be enlightened on the true nature of the relations 


* Page 311, 
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between the State and Federal Governments. But now, when 
appeal to the common sense of justice of the nations has failed 
to elicit any further response than a timid neutrality scarcely 
covering an evident dread of the power of our arrogant foe, we 
prefer speaking in other tones and insisting that an admission 
into the family of nations is a right which we have conquered 
by the sword. How long could nine-tenths of the powers, who 
are seated with recognized right at the family board of civilized 
nations, have sustained the onset that we have defied and repelled? 
The very nations that now halt and hesitate as to our power 
to maintain our independence are plainly withheld from its 
acknowledgment by their reluctance to provoking the hostility 
of a foe whom they fear, but whom we resolutely resist and over- 
come. The motto of the ancient Romans is but half adopted by 
European potentates. They may be ready parcere subjectis, 
but they are certainly reluctant debellare superbos. In the 
code of modern international law, the nation which presents 
itself with an organized government and an obedient people, with 
the institutions created by the free will of the citizens, and with 
numerous armies that crush all the attempts of the most powerful 
foe to subjugate it, which is aiming at no conquest, seeking no 
advantages, and steadily bent. on securing nothing but the in- 
herent rights of self-government—such a nation may insist upon, 
and with some degree of stern self-assertion demand, its right of 
recognition from those who may expect hereafter to maintain 
with it relations of mutual advantage in the exchange of good 
offices and the freedom of commercial intercourse. It is pre- 
ferred, therefore, that in any communication you may now initiate 
with the Dutch Court, while the utmost deference and courtesy 
are observed, the tone of official correspondence be placed on the 
higher ground above indicated rather than on any argument in 
support of the justice of our cause. 

I have nothing of importance to add to my history of the events 
of the war, but I doubt not that long ere this dispatch can reach 
you you will have received news of other and important suc- 
cesses of our arms. 

I am, sir, respectfully, etc., 

J. P. BENJAMIN, Secretary of State. 
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FROM MR. SLIDELL, 
(Uno ficial.) 


RECEIVED December 31, 1862. J. P. B. 
25 ARCKEN D’AntTEs, Paris, Aug. 24, 1862. 

My Dear BENJAMIN: You will find by my official correspond- 
ence that we are still hard and fast aground here. Nothing 
will float us off but a strong and continued current of important 
successes in the field. 

I have no hope from England, because I am satisfied that she 
desires an indefinite prolongation of the war, until the North 
shall be entirely exhausted and broken down. 

Nothing can exceed the selfishness of English statesmen ex- 
cept their wretched hypocrisy. They are continually casting 
about their disinterested magnanimity and objection of all other 
considerations than those dictated by a high-toned morality, while 
their entire policy is marked by egotism and duplicity. I am 
getting to be heartily tired of Paris. My position is exceptional, 
and, of course, a false one. If I were here as a private individual, 
I should have many resources of society from which I am now 
cut off. 

Official and diplomatic circles are closed to me, and I don’t 
choose to compromise the dignity of my Government by having 
recourse to the usual means of obtaining entrée of private 
houses. 

My eldest daughter has been very unwell, from the effects of 
long and painful excitement developed by the shock of the false 
news of the death of her Aunt Beauregard. If she does not 
return to health before November, I shall take her to some more 
genial climate than that of Paris, possibly to Nice, Rome, or 
Naples. 

In my conversation with Mr. Laubat I thought it good policy 
to give free vent to all my feelings toward our Northern brothers, 
being well assured that Mr. Dayton would soon be in possession 
of everything I said, and that his first dispatch would carry it to 
Seward & Company. I have written three or four times to 
the President, as often to Hunter and you. Mrs. Slidell has 
written to Mrs. Davis; my dispatch has also been forwarded 
in duplicate. I mention this that you may not suppose I have 
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been remiss in my correspondence. Eustis is not very well, and 
has gone to pass a fortnight at Baden. | I suppose you have 
heard that he has a son and heir. Mrs. Slidell and the girls 
beg to be mentioned to you. 

Yours faithfully, JoHN SLIDELL. 


FROM MR. MASON. 


NO.AT7. 54 DEVONSHIRE STREET, PORTLAND PLACE, 
~Lonpvon, September 18, 1862. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 

Sir: My dispatch No. 16, of this date, accompanies this. The 
messenger, however, bearing them must go without incumbrance, 
and I must be limited to a small volume. My number 14 gave you 
full account of, and was accompanied by copies of, my correspond- 
ence with Earl Russell on the subject of recognition (I should 
send duplicates but for the reason assigned above), terminating, 
as you will have seen should they have reached you, in this Gov- 
ernment declining to act then, but still await events. I learn 
from Mr. Slidell that no answer has yet been received to his 
note to Mr. Thouvenel of like character with mine, the delay 
arising, as I have reason to believe, from the desire of the French 
Government to comply, and in the meantime to bring England 
into accord. Mr. Slidell is entirely satisfied with the causes of 
delay. 

I have heard from one or two accredited quarters that this 
question (recognition) is again to come under the consideration 
of the British Cabinet in October, and the same report has 
reached Mr. Slidell. 

In this posture of affairs, I can but hope that the reconsid- 
eration of the British Cabinet is brought about at the instance 
of the Emperor ; and if this is so, I have little doubt that a favor- 
able response will be strongly pressed upon it by him. 

There is no doubt but the Emperor is both willing and anxious 
to recognize our independence, and seems so to declare himself ~ 
without reserve. I had a note the other day from an English 
gentleman of high position, who told me that he had just, seen 
the Emperor at Chalons, and who told him in conversation that 

‘he was, and had been for some time, ready to recognize us, and 
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spoke rather impatiently of the opposite disposition of the British 
Government. 

I have apprised Mr. Slidell of the present opportunity, though 
I could give him but short notice, and hope he may have time 
to embrace it for a dispatch. 

We are all much cheered and elated here at the signal suc- 
cesses of our arms in the series of battles reported from the 
Rappahannock to the Potomac lines opposite Washington, fol- 
lowed up by an arrival yesterday announcing that our forces had 
crossed into Maryland. We have only the Northern accounts, 
but even they are full to show that our victories have been com- 
plete, and the enemy both routed and disorganized. At this dis- 
tance, and without the power to aid, I am filled with emotions 
of gratitude to those by whose counsels and whose courage such 
great events have been brought about. I look with renewed 
confidence to the effect which they must produce on the pending 
decision. of the Emperor as to recognition. 


September 109. 
I received this morning from Mr. Slidell a short private note 
to you, which goes herewith. 
I have the honor to be, etc., J. M. Mason. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 
(A duplicate of portions of this dispatch was sent Mr. Slidell.) 
No. 7. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, September 26, ’62. 
Hon. James M. Mason, etc., London, 

Srr: Since my No. 6, of roth July, I have received three com- 
munications from you (not numbered), all of which arrived on 
the 25th August. I received also duplicate of your No. 11 of 
16th May. 

To your general dispatch of 23rd June the number 12 has 
been affixed. To another dispatch of same date in relation to a 
newly invented gunpowder the number 13 has been affixed, and 
to your dispatch of 24 June in relation to counterfeit issues of 
the Confederate Treasury notes and other Southern paper cur- 
rency the number 14 has been affixed. I pray you to make your 
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own numbers conform to these, and to notify your Secretary of 
this oversight, that it may not be repeated. Your numbers 4, 5, 
6, 7, and 8 are still missing, and for the regularity of the archives 
of the Department I beg you to forward duplicates of them. 
Events of startling importance have been crowded so rapidly 
into the short period which has elapsed-since my last dispatch 
that any attempt to give them in detail would swell this com- 
munication into a volume. I shall endeavor to send you with 
this dispatch our files of newspapers which will furnish details, 
and confine myself to a statement of the present condition of 
affairs. On the 19th July the remnant of McClellan’s defeated 
army was still encamped at Harrison’s Landing, on James River, 
fortified in a very strong position, and protected by a formidable 
fleet of gunboats. His defeat had been followed by an order of 
President Lincoln investing Major General Halleck with the com- 
mand in chief of all the armies of the United States, headquarters 
at Washington. Major General Pope was assigned to the com- 
mand of the Army of the Potomac, which was composed of the 
shattered remnants of the armies of Fremont, Milroy, and Banks, 
after their rout by General Jackson in the battles of the Valley, 
to which were added the several armies of McDowell, who occu- 
pied Fredericksburg, of Burnside, who was recalled from North 
Carolina, and of Hunter and Stevens, who were recalled from 
South Carolina. This army was also increased by troops with- 
drawn from Norfolk and Fortress Monroe, and replaced at those 
points by raw levies. This accumulated force amounted prob- 
ably to about 90,000 effective men, and the old cry of “On to 
Richmond!” was renewed with the usual accompaniment of ex- 
travagant boasting by the Northern journals. General Lee first 
dispatched General Jackson with a corps d’armie of about 25,000 
men to check Pope’s advance, and, having satisfied himself that a 
small force would be sufficient to watch McClellan (whose army 
_ was demoralized and dispirited by the result of the battle of the 
Chickahominy, and was being fast worn down by sickness), pro- 
ceeded with the main body of the army as rapidly as possible to 
join General Jackson; but the movement was not accomplished 
as speedily as was desirable, in consequence of our deficiency in 
means of transportation. General Lee had hoped with his 
united forces, which were nearly equal in number to Pope’s, to 
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crush the army of that general before McClellan could come to its 
relief, if such a movement were attempted. The plan was on 
the eve of successful accomplishment when a sudden rainstorm 
so swelled the Rapidan River that it was necessary to wait some 
days before crossing it; and Pope, in the meantime, taking the 
alarm, retired rapidly behind the Rappahannock, thus bringing 
himself within supporting distance of McClellan, who had been 
ordered to join him in accordance with the anticipations of Gen- 
eral Lee. The combined forces of McClellan and Pope were, 
however, met by General Lee in a series of successful battles on 
the plains of Manassas on the 28th, 29th, and 30th August, and 
the total rout of the enemy was followed by the withdrawal of 
their entire forces into the fortifications around Washington; by 
the disgrace of Pope, who has been banished to an insignificant 
command in Minnesota, and by the appointment of McClellan to 
the command of the army collected for the defense of Washing- 
ton. General Lee, amusing the enemy. by feigned demonstrations 
of attack on his lines at Arlington Heights, succeeded in withdraw- 
ing his entire army from their front, and entered Maryland by the 
fords at Edwards Ferry, in the neighborhood of Leesburg, without 
opposition, and established his headquarters at Frederick. Again 
making deceptive demonstrations of an intention to march, at 
one time into Pennsylvania and at another against Baltimore, Gen- 
eral Lee disposed his army in such manner that by a rapid move- 
ment he enveloped the whole Federal force of over eleven thou- 
sand men stationed at Harper’s Ferry, and forced it into an 
unconditional surrender. The fruits of this movement were over 
11,000 prisoners, including more than 400 officers, 12,000 stands 
of arms, 90 pieces of artillery, and an enormous quantity of stores, 
principally munitions of war, together with 200 wagons, etc. 
General McClellan, becoming aware too late of the danger, moved 
from Washington in great haste, with a view to relieving the 
troops invested at Harper’s Ferry, and on the day before their 
surrender attacked with his whole force of 80,000 men Gen. D. H. 
Hill, who, with a rear guard of 15,000 men, had been left to resist 
his advances, and who held his position with unconquerable firm- 
ness, but was finally compelled to give way for a short distance 
under the stress of these overwhelming odds, until Generals Lee 
and Longstreet, arriving with reénforcements, reéstablished his 
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lines and repulsed the enemy. The rapid arrival of reénforce- 
ments for General McClellan induced General Lee to withdraw 
his troops to Sharpsburg for the purpose of effecting a junction 
with the corps of Generals Jackson and A. P. Hill, who had not 
yet returned from the capture of Harper’s Ferry. On Tuesday 
and Wednesday, the 16th and 17th instant, General McClellan, 
with his entire army amounting probably to 150,000 men, at- 
tacked General Lee with great fury, while the latter was still 
separated from the corps of Jackson and Hill and had not more 
than 40,000 men to meet the assault. Incredible as it may appear, 
our unconquerable soldiers met the shock with unyielding firm- 
ness, fought with desperation, although terribly outflanked on 
both wings, and, slowly retiring, maintained an unbroken front, 
until the arrival of Jackson at noon, followed by that of A. P. 
Hill at 4 p.m., enabled them to turn the tide, to drive back the 
advancing columns of the enemy, and to regain their first position, 
when the approach of night. put an end to the most desperate con- 
flict of the war,* each party sleeping on its arms in the respective 
positions occupied by them when the battle began. General Lee 
prepared to renew the engagement next morning, but the enemy 
had disappeared from his front and left him master of the field. 
After occupying the day in providing for his wounded and the 
burial of the dead, General Lee withdrew his army across the 
river to Shepherdstown for rest and for the purpose of gathering 
a large number of stragglers yet on the road from Richmond, and 
no sooner was this fact known than General McClellan claimed a 
victory and was tempted by the frantic exultation of the Northern 
papers into what he called a pursuit of a flying foe. His temerity 
met with severe punishment. On the 21st instant a division of his 
army, in attempting to cross the river, was decoyed by a feigned 
retreat of Jackson until they were too far advanced to retreat, and 
were routed with appalling slaughter. The river was choked with 
their dead, who fell by thousands, and out of one regiment of 
about 1,500 men who attempted the passage, but about 150 are be- 
lieved to have escaped. General Lee, at the last account, was 
about to recross into Maryland at Williamsport, and has probably 
already established his headquarters at that point. 


* Battle of Sharpsburg, or Antietam. 
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General Loring, in Western Virginia, has just concluded a per- 
fectly successful campaign (with the aid of General Jenkins), by 
which the enemy, after being beaten in a series of battles, with 
heavy loss in killed, wounded, and prisoners, had reached in their 
flight the lower waters of the Kanawha, and the remnant of their 
forces is probably by this time on the other side of the Ohio River, 
thus leaving Western Virginia perfectly free from any other 
invading force than some small parties in the extreme northwest 
in the neighborhood of Wheeling. 

Signal triumphs have illustrated our arms in the valley of the 
Mississippi. My last dispatch announced that General Bragg 
had commenced a movement which was expected to liberate Ten- 
nessee from the presence of the invaders. After a long and 
laborious march of over 400 miles, he crossed, uninterrupted by 
the enemy, from Tupelo, in Mississippi, to Chattanooga, in Ten- 
nessee. Cavalry expeditions under the daring leadership of 
Colonel Morgan and General Forrest were dispatched into Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, which attacked the enemy at their different 
encampments and depots of supplies. Their communications were 
intercepted, railroad bridges burned, tunne!s destroyed, camps 
captured, and several thousands of their troops made prisoners. 
The enemy’s army at Cumberland Gap, about 10,000 strong, was 
closely invested, its supphes cut off, and they were forced to 
abandon their position in the night, and are now flee:ng through 
Kentucky hotly pursued by our forces under General Carter Ste- 
venson, who is capturing their straggling bands as fast as he 
can reach them. This army of the enemy may be considered as 
nearly annihilated. Major General Kirby-Smith in the meantime 
advanced rapidly into Kentucky, reached Richmond, and defeated 
and utterly routed an army of 10,000 men under General Nelson 
on the 30th August (the very day of General’s Lee’s grand victory 
at Manassas). The enemy’s army was absolutely destroyed, not 
more than two or three thousand fugitives escaping from the bat- 
tlefield. The whole of the arms taken in the battle were used to 
arm the Kentuckians, who are joining us en masse, and no doubt 
is entertained that that great State is at last permanently joined 
to our Confederacy. General Bragg advanced into Kentucky by 
another line, and, leaving Nashville and Bowling Green to his left, 
arrived at Munfordville, where he forced a body of 5,000 men 

21 
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to capitulation, thus providing arms for further reénforcements 
of Kentuckians. 

These operations, by cutting off General Buell from his base, 
have forced that officer to evacuate Nashville; and thus not only 
is the whole State of Tennessee restored to our possession, with 
the exception of a small district around Memphis, but the seat of 
war has been removed from the line of the Memphis and Charles- 
ton Railroad to the banks of the Ohio. We are in daily expecta- 
tion of the news of the capture of Louisville. 

The contrast between our present condition and that which ex- 
isted ninety days ago seems almost magical. Instead of having 
the invader in the heart of our country, with our capital closely in- 
vested by an arrogant and confident foe, our entire frontier from 
_the Atlantic to the Mississippi, with a few insignificant exceptions, 
is reposing in peace behind the protection of our victorious forces. 
The cry of “On to Richmond” and of “Waning proportions of 
the rebellion” is changed into a discordant clamor for protection 
arising from Ohio and Pennsylvania, and terror and confusion 
reign in Cincinnati and Harrisburg and Philadelphia. No greater 
or more striking proof of the change of spirit at the North can 
be presented than is shown in the official dispatch of General Mc- 
Clellan, in which, after falsely claiming a victory on the 17th in- 
stant,* he actually felicitates his Government that ‘Pennsylvania 
is safe.” The newspapers of New York too are demanding the 
transfer of the mint of the United States to that city, on the 
ground that it is exposed to capture even in Philadelphia. 

In your dispatch of 23d June, you intimate a purpose of with- 
drawing to the Continent to await the instructions of the Gov- 
ernment in the event of a refusal of recognition by the English 
Government after a formal demand which you contemplate mak- 
ing. The debates in Parliament show that the demand was made 
by you (as well as by Mr. Slidell of the French Government), and 
was followed by a refusal on the part of the British Ministry to 
accede to our claim. We, therefore, anxiously await the receipt 
of your subsequent dispatches, not knowing whether you persisted 
in your design of withdrawal or have determined to await in 
England the instructions of the President. It is, of course, not 


* Battle of Sharpsburg, or Antietam, Md. 
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possible that the President can, until your correspondence shall 
have been submitted to him, determine as to the propriety of such 
withdrawal. A measure so decided could not, as stated by your- 
self, be adopted without the most grave and mature deliberation ; 
and while the President fully concurs in your opinion that both 
the dignity of this Government and the self-respect of its accred- 
ited representative in England would not permit that any attitude 
susceptible of being construed into that of a supplicant should be 
assumed, many contingencies may arise in which the presence (or 
immediate proximity) of an accredited Minister near the British 
Sovereign would prove of great importance and value to the pub- 
lic interest. Cases may readily be imagined where the Cabinet of 
Saint James, influenced by the continuance of marked success on 
our side, might determine on the final step of recognition, and 
change their purpose on the arrival of unfavorable intelligence 
during the delay caused by the absence of our Minister. Your 
presence for the purpose of correcting false opinions, dissemina- 
_ ting favorable impressions of our Government and people, as well 
as for affording a common center or rallying point for consultation 
of the parties representing the various interests favorable to our 
cause, cannot be otherwise than important; nor is it at all in con- 
flict with established usage that commissioners accredited for the 
purpose of securing the recognition of a new power should be 
delayed much longer even than we have been, before their just 
claims were admitted. In suggesting these reflections, which have 
doubtless occurred to yourself, it is by no means intended to inti- 
mate that the circumstances under which you are placed may not 
have fully justified the intended step, if you have really taken it; 
but rather with a view to enforce your own conclusions, if the 
matter is still in abeyance, that it ought not to be adopted without 
very grave and weighty reasons. 

Herewith you will receive the President’s message* and ac- 
companying documents, including the measures taken for the 
repression of the enormities threatened by the enemy under the 
command of General Pope. I am gratified to inform you that 
some seventy of General Pope’s officers, including General Prince, 
were captured by General Jackson at the battle of Cedar Run 


*See Vols 1-, p. 232 
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soon after the issue of the President’s retaliatory order, and were 
excepted out of the exchange of prisoners of war, and held in 
close custody. This wholésome severity produced the desired 
effect, and on official assurances received from the enemy that 
General Pope’s order was no longer in force and that he had been 
removed from his command, the captured officers were paroled 
for exchange. As I have observed that in some of the English 
journals the facts have been strangely perverted, and the action of 
the President censured as wanting in humanity, it is desirable 
that some proper means be adopted by you for giving publicity 
to the facts. The confinement of the officers, notwithstanding the 
threat of great rigor, was the same as that of all the other pris- 
oners of war, and no other severity was exercised toward them 
than a refusal to parole them for exchange till Pope’s murderous 
orders were set aside. 

It may not be improper to call your attention, for such use as 
may occur, to the enormous losses suffered by the enemy during 
the present campaign, and to which history furnishes no parallel 
except the disastrous retreat from Moscow. I give you the fol- 
lowing estimate which, without any pretension to exact accuracy, 
is reduced much below what is believed to be the real state of the 
case from sources of information derived mainly from the enemy’s 
own confessions. The list includes not only the killed, wounded, 
and prisoners, but the losses of the enemy by sickness (which 
were truly terrible), and desertion. 


ro MeCtellan’s: army-Tost! ln Wri oe ee <a s 100,000 
He landed on the Peninsula with nearly 100,000 
men, and was afterwards reénforced to 158,000, 
and left with a remnant of about 55,000 men. 
2. Pope’s army in the battle of Cedar Run and Ma- 
nassas-<Plains>. 1a te cee se kee ve A Ee ee Ee On 30,000 
3. The armies of Banks, Milroy, McDowell, Shields, 
and Fremont in the battles of the Valley of Vir- 
Sinia wc Ley ee ee ee eee Ay tice 30,000 
4. Halleck’s army in the West, originally 220,000, was 
reduced by the battles at Shiloh and elsewhere, 
by sickness and desertion, to less than 100,000, but 
letthe loss. be’ statedbatianlyai we we eee ee. 100,000 
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5. On the coast, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, and Louisiana, by sickness and desertion, 


AURLOCASt ime Meera TERY ATR Pa eiGM mie ones Sw ce Rava font. 10,000 
6. In Northern and Southwestern Virginia.......... 5,000 
7. In the battles of Boonsboro and Sharpsburg........ 15,000 
Om Miathesul tender of iarper’s Perry acs. 45 20080 bs 11,000 
Orin the: battlevot=Boteler’s Millsy 4. Pixs ie Rian hobs ance 2,500 
10. In the army of General Morgan at Cumberland Gap. 5,000 
arcin*the* battles of Richmond; Kentucky, ..T2.8.. >: 7,000 
ia lnethiessurrenaer at Viiintordville ee. on. . feel en 5,000 
13. In the campaign of Morgan and Forrest and other 
partisan leaders in Kentucky and Tennessee...... 4,000 
14. In the Trans-Mississippi campaign, including parti- 
san warfare in Missouri and Arkansas.......... 25,000 
REAR eins ae Aah aa i Orie oer Lear gic anh Me ERC ae 349,500 


In this enormous number I am not now able to state what 
general officers were included, but in the single battle of Sharps- 
burg of 16th and 17th instant eleven generals of the enemy were 
killed or wounded, among them four major generals. 

I inclose you for information copy of a dispatch* sent to Mr. 
Mann on the subject of a recent convention between the United 
States and the King of Denmark relative to Africans captured 
from slavers at sea. It may be well to have an eye to the move- 
ments of the enemy in the disposal of slaves captured from our 
people, and you will perceive by the instructions to Mr. Mann 
what are the Piesident’s views on this interesting matter. 

I must again request of you to have communicated to Mr. 
Mann a copy of that part of this dispatch which relates to the 
war and present state of the country, as it is out of my power 
to write to him by this ‘conveyance. 

I am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


* See p. 311. 
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FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


> 


‘No. 6. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, Sept. 26th, 1862. 
Hon. John Slidell, etc., Paris.* 


Sir: Since my No. 5, of 19th July, I am without any com- 
munication from you, with the exception of your No. 2, of 26 
February last, which was brought to the Department the 26th 
of this month by Mr. Chamberlyn, to whom you had intrusted it. 
This gentleman has thus consumed seven months in discharging 
the trust confided to him. Your numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 are 
still missing, and for the regularity of the archives of the De- 
partment I beg you to forward duplicates of them. 

Events of startling importance have been crowded so rapidly 
into the short period which has elapsed since my last dispatch that 
any attempt to give them in detail would swell this communica- 
tion intoa volume. I shall endeavor to send you herewith files of 
newspapers which will furnish details, and confine myself to a 
statement of the present condition of affairs. 

I received on the 29th ultimo the duplicate of a letter of Mr. 
Rost resigning his office and informing the Department that he was 
about to leave Madrid, and had confided the books and papers of 
the legation for safe-keeping to Mr. Bauer, the agent and partner 
of the Rothschilds in Madrid. This letter is dated on the 28th 
May, and. as nothing is said in it in relation to Mr. Walker 
Fearn, the Secretary of Legation, I infer that the original was 
accompanied by a letter of resignation from Mr. Fearn also, but 
no such letter has reached the. Department. You are requested 
to ascertain whether Mr. Fearn has resigned, and if, contrary to 
the inference drawn from Judge Rost’s letter, he has not done so, 
the President desires that you intimate to him in the manner 
best adapted to avoid wounding his feelings, that the departure 
of Mr. Rost under the circumstances and his closing up of the 
legation at Madrid have put an end to Mr. Fearn’s functions as 
Secretary to Madrid, and that his office has thus been vacated. 

Iam, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


* That portion of the dispatch to Mr. Mason relating to the conduct of 
the war, just preceding this communication, was also included in this dis- 
patch. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, Sept. 26, 1862. 
Hon, P. A. Rost, care Mr. George Eustis, No. 172 Rue de Rivoli, 

Paris. 

. Sir: The duplicate of your letter of 28th of May, 1862, tender- 
ing your resignation as Special Commissioner of the Confederate 
States near Her Majesty, the Queen of Spain, was received by 
the Department on the 29th July, and I am directed by the Pres- 
ident to inform you of his acceptance of the resignation and to 
express his regret that the health of yourself and family should 
have rendered necessary your departure from Madrid. The orig- 
inal of the letter has not reached the Department, and inasmuch 
as your letter announces that the papers of the legation had been 
left in the hands of Mr. Bauer and not of Mr. Fearn, it is inferred 
that the latter gentleman has also left Madrid, and that his resig- 
nation accompanies your original letter. 

The Department has made to you the following remittances of 
the receipt of which it has not been advised: April 12th, 1862, 
Treasury-draft No. 137, dated 15th March, 1862, for account 
salary, £675. 

July 19th, 1862, Treasury draft No. 2,083, for account of ex- 
penses, draft dated 15th July, 1862, £618, 11 s., 144 d. 

July 19, 1862, Treasury draft No. 2,087, dated 15th July, 1862, 
account of salary £1,855, 13 s., 4%4 d. 

You are requested, after retaining the amount due you up to 
the 28th of May, as suggested by yourself, to place the remainder 
of these remittances to the credit of this Department in the hands 
of Messrs. Fraser, Trenholm & Co., of Liverpool, and to forward 
a statement at your earliest convenience of the settlement thus 
made. 

I am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. P. BENJAMIN, Secretary of State. 


FROM MR. ROST. 
RECEIVED November 20, 1862. J. P. B. 
Paris, September 28, 1862. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State, Richmond. 


Sir: Although I had the honor of writing to you sometime 
since, I avail myself of the present opportunity to write again, lest 
any previous letters should have miscarried, 
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Mr. Fearn has ete this handed you my resignation, which has, 
I hope, been accepted by the President. The state of my health 
would not permit me to return to Spain, and I am more than ever 
convinced that paying the salary of a Commissioner there at this 
time would be throwing away money which is much needed 
elsewhere. 

There is little hope that either England or France will change 
their present policy toward us, notwithstanding our brilliant suc- 
cesses in Virginia and Kentucky, when the leading English pa- 
pers have the audacity to assert that while our course in press- 
ing our recognition has been wanting in dignity, it is the peremp- 
tory rejection of our demands that has thrown us on our own 
resources, and enabled us to do as well as we have done. The 
conclusion is inevitable that the greater our successes, the less 
our chance of recognition be. At any rate, I firmly believe that 
nothing will be done in England unless the necessities of the peo- 
ple during the next winter compel the Government to act, and 
that France will wait to the last for the action of England. 

After we are recognized in London and Paris, it will be time 
enough to send a Commissioner to Spain, her Government being 
particularly slow, and intending to be as much so with regard to 
us as it is in recognizing the Kingdom of Italy. 

To the many private reasons which make it desirable for me 
to return to America as soon as my health is sufficiently restored, 
another has been lately added. General Butler, after taking my 
house in New Orleans, has seized my plantation in the Parish of 
Saint Charles, and some forty or fifty of the worlzers upon it have 
left. The President will understand the necessity of my return, 
so that I may be near home when New Orleans is again ours. 

I mentioned in my previous letter Mr. Edwin de Leon as quite 
a proper person to send to Madrid after our recognition by En- 
gland and France puts an end to his occupation here. I believe he 
would give the President satisfaction. 

Mrs. Benjamin and your daughters are here, and in good 
health. I left word at their apartments yesterday that there was 
an opportunity to send letters to Richmond. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


PAAL Rost 
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FROM MR. SLIDELL. 


RECEIVED Deen 21-e aE oR: 
Paris, September 28, 1862. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin. 
My Dear Sir: Henry Cook, Esq., of London, intends present- 
ing to our Government certain propositions for laying telegraphic 
cables at points on the coast of the Confederate States and estab- 
lishing communications with Europe. Mr. Cook is experienced in 
these matters, and his connections with men of capital and influ- 
ence will render any propositions he may make worthy of the 
serious and favorable consideration of the Government. 
Very truly yours, JoHN SLIDELL, 


FROM MR. SLIDELL. 


RECEIVED November 20, 1862. J. P. B. 
Paris, September 29, 1862. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State, Richmond. 

Sir: My last was 13th instant, of which I send a duplicate 
herewith. The Earl of Shaftesbury passed through Paris about 
ten days since on his way from Spa to London, and called to see 
me for the purpose of talking of our affairs. His peculiar posi- 
tion, as the leader of an extensive and influential class in Eng- 
land and the son-in-law of Lady Palmerston, gives a value and 
significance to his opinions beyond that of a simple member of 
the. House of Lords, and I, therefore, think it proper to put you 
in possess:on of them. — 

He opened the conversation by saying that from the com- 
mencement of our contest his sympathies had been decidedly with 
the South, and that everything that had since occurred had but 
served to confirm and strengthen them; that at first he was 
almost alone in his opinions amongst those with whom he habit- . 
ually acted, they considering the war as one between slavery 
and freedom, he, on the contrary, viewing it as a struggle, on 
the one hand for independence and self-government, on the 
other hand for empire, political power, and material interests; 
that in this respect there had been a complete revolution in 
public sentiment in England, and especially among those who had 
iiost at heart the abolition of slavery, the great body of “dis- 
senters.” Their eyes had been opened by the course of Mr. 
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Lincoln, and especially by his recent speech to the delegation of 
colored men from New York, and his letter to Horace Greeley. 
That they were now satisfied that the chances of negro emanci- 
patio were much better if we were left to ourselves than if we 
had remained in the Union. In this I concurred with him, for 
then the solution of the question would depend on a calm and 
dispassionate consideration of the economical and social advan- 
tages or disadvantages of the system. 

If the day should ever arrive when slave labor ceased to be 
‘profitable, and the slave could safely be liberated, slavery would 
soon cease to exist. That day would be retarded—it certainly 
could never be advanced—by foreign intervention in any form, 
or by foreign suggestions, advice, or remonstrance. The Earl 
of Shaftesbury asked if the President could not in some way 
present the prospect of gradual emancipation. Such a declara- 
tion coming from him unsolicited would have the happiest effect 
in Europe, lead immediately to recognition, and, if necessary or 
desirable, to more decided measures to put an end to the war. I 
said that this was a matter appertaining exclusively to the States, 
that ours was a constitutional Government in spirit as well as 
form, and that no President could take upon himself to speak on 
the subject even in the way of counsel. He then said a declara- 
tion from the President, disclaiming any purpose of aggression or 
conquest, and pronouncing the principles of free trade, would 
have a most beneficial influence, and asked if I could not make 
such a suggestion. I replied that to this I saw no objections, but 
that it seemed to be quite superfluous to repeat what he had al- 
ready so often declared to the world. 

In reply to my question as to what he thought of the prospect 
of our recognition by England he said that he felt very con- 
fident that it was close at hand, a very few weeks at farthest. 
I said that I wished to believe that his opinion was correct, but 
that I could not account for the obstinate persistence of the Min- 
isters in their policy of inaction, in spite of the well-known and 
often-expressed wishes of the Emperor, on any other hypothesis 
than their desire to see the war prolonged until the North should 
be thoroughly exhausted. 

He protested earnestly against such an idea, but (I of course 
did not tell him so) he did not at all shake my convictions on 
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that point. He declared himself in favor of immediate recogni- 
tion, and promised to exert all his influence to bring it about. 
I very much fear that our reported recent check in Maryland 
will be seized as a pretext for further delay. I was much and 
agreeably surprised last week by a visit from the head of an 
extensive banking house of Paris, who came to know if I had 
authority and desired to borrow money for my Government, say- 
ing that he and other capitalists were disposed to embark in such 
an operation, if satisfactory terms could be agreed on. I replied 
that I had no specific authority for that purpose, and that my 
instructions were entirely silent on the subject, perhaps for the 
reason that when they were given it was not considered prob- 
able that the attempt would be successful. That the special 
agents of my Government in Europe had made large purchases 
of munitions of war, clothing, and supplies of various kinds for 
the Army, and had built and purchased several vessels ; that every- 
thing had been regularly and promptly paid for in cash, but that 
I had reason to suppose that their funds were exhausted for the 
time, and they could advantageously employ a considerable sum. 
I suggested that the best arrangement for both parties would be 
the delivery of cotton within a certain time and at a fixed price at 
a point or points of the interior of the Confederate States; that I 
would be glad to receive some definite offer, but would not be 
willing to make any positive agreement without consulting my 
colleague at London. I accordingly wrote to Mr. Mason, who 
informed me of a fact of which I was ignorant—that an arrange- 
ment of a similar character had been made in London. . I expect 
to have in a few days the propositions of the bankers above re- 
ferred to, when I will correspond further with Mr. Mason. 

I had written thus far, intending to send my dispatch as usual, 
through Mr. Mason, when I received a note from Mr. De Leon 
informing me that if I had any papers or dispatches to be for- 
warded to the Confederate States, and would send them to him 
to-morrow at two o’clock, he had a messenger by whom to send 
them; that he was under promise not to reveal anything further ; 
that the route will be via West Indies, and an opportunity will be 
given him to leave for the Confederate States shortly after his 
arrival. As my Secretary, Mr. Eustis, is absent, I shall barely 
have time to have this dispatch copied, and can only add that I 
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have just left Monsieur de Persigny, who expresses the most 
entire confidence that we shall very soon be recognized, and says 
that he has good reason to believe that the English Ministry are 
now disposed to codperate with the Government of the Emperor. 
He also informs me that Monsieur Thouvenel is much more 
favorably inclined than he has heretofore been. Mr. Persig- 
ny showed me a copy of a dispatch from the British Lega- 
tion at Washington to Earl Russell, and by him communicated 
to this Government through Lord Cowley, all telegraphic dis- 
patches passing through the Ministry of the Interior, announcing 
the capture of 8,000 prisoners by Jackson at Harper’s Ferry, and 
that the situation of McClellan in Maryland was considered 
extremely critical. 

The regular telegraphic news just received to the 18th instant, 
gives cause to hope that the reported victories of the Federals 
on the 16th and 17th* will prove to have been defeats. If this 
hope be realized, even Earl Russell will find it difficult to invent 
an excuse for longer refusing to comply with our just demands. 
The Emperor is expected here on the 7th or 5th proximo, when 
I‘shall ask an audience. If it be granted, as I hope, and the re- 
sult be not satisfactory, or if an audience be refused, I shall call 
formally on Mr. Thouvenel for a response to my letter of the 
21st of July, which I have not hitherto urged, for reasons stated 
in my dispatch No. 12. It may be well to mention that Count 
de Persigny has never until now spoken confidently of early 
recognition. 

I have the honor to be, sir, with the greatest respect, your most 
obedient servant, JOHN SLIDELL. 


FROM MR. SLIDELL. 


RECEIVED December 31, 1862. J. P. B. 
No. 16. Paris, October 9, 1862. 
Honorable J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State, Richmond. 


Sir: You will find herewith duplicate of my last ple of 
29th ultimo. 


I received from Earl Shaftesbury a letter dated September 30, 


*Battle of Antietam, Md. 
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in which he says: “There is every reason to believe that the event 
so strongly desired of which we talked when I had the pleasure 
of seeing you in Paris is very close at hand.” 

Lord Lyons returns to America on October 15th. Is it not 
possible he may announce it? I thought that this letter pre- 
sented a sufficient reason to ask an interview with Mr. Thouvenel, 
whom I had not seen since the 23d July, and accordingly called 
on a friend at the Affaires Etrangéres, of whom I spoke in a 
previous dispatch. 

Having communicated to him confidentially Earl Shaftesbury’s 
letter, he applied to Mr. Thouvenel for an aud:ence. Mr. Thou- 
venel replied that he would have been very happy to see me, but 
that he was then expecting Mr. Dayton, with whom he had 
fixed an interview, and requested my friend to say to me 
that, while we might expect to be recognized at no very distant 
day, he thought that the step would not be taken officially at the 
time intimated by Earl Shaftesbury for thé departure of Lord 
Lyons; that whatever might be done would be done concurrently 
with the English Government; that a correspondence on the sub- 
ject was then going on, but that nothing would be definitely 
decided until the return of the Emperor from Biarritz on the 8th 
instant, when the question would be taken up in Cabinet council. 
On the same day I received a note from Mr. Persigny saying that 
“Mr. Fould (Minister of Finance), who has just returned from 
Biarritz, tells me that the Emperor is very impatient to recognize 
the South, and is making efforts (fait des démarches) through- 
out Europe for a general recognition.” The Emperor arrived at 
Saint Cloud yesterday, and a Cabinet council will be held to- 
morrow. It is very probable, however, that the Italian question 
will take precedence of ours at the first meeting of the Cabinet. 
I have private advices from London that the English Cabinet will 
also meet to-morrow for the first time since the prorogation of 
Parliament, and that the question of recognition will be disposed 
of. Notwithstanding Lord Shaftesbury’s assurances and Mr. 
Gladstone’s late speech at Newcastle, I shall not be surprised to 
hear that Earl Russell has again succeeded in inducing a majority 
of the Cabinet to accept his waiting policy, Should this be the case, 
I am not without hope that the Emperor will take the responsi- 
bility of dispensing with the codperation of England. His ex- 
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ample would certainly be followed by a majority of the Continent 
powers. 

I send herewith certain papers in relation to improvements in 
artillery and breech-loading firearms, which one of the inventors, 
Mr. Claxton, ex-U. S. Consul at Moscow, has requested me to 
forward, and which he takes pleasure in presenting to our Gov- 
ernment without expectation or desire of compensation. 

I am, with the greatest respect, your most obedient servant, 

JoHN SLIDELL. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


No. 7. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, 17th Oct., 1862. 
Hon. John Slidell, etc., Paris. 


Sir: Since my No. 6, of 26th ult., of which duplicate is here- 
with forwarded, some circumstances of a very remarkable char- 
acter have come to the knowledge of the President, to which your 
earnest attention is invited. 

On the 7th inst., the President received from Governor Lub- 
bock, of Texas, a letter of which a copy is annexed with Inclos- 
ures Nog. 1 and 2. 

The very singular nature of this correspondence, initiated, as 
you will perceive, by Mr. B. Théron, -French Consular Agent 
and Spanish Vice Consul at Galveston, naturally excited a lively 
interest, but we had not yet arrived at any satisfactory conclusion 
as to the nature and extent, nor the sowrce of the intrigue evi- 
dently on foot, when on the 13th inst. the President received from 
the Hon. W. S. Oldham, Senator from Texas, a letter of which 
copy is herewith inclosed. 

The concurrent action of two French Consular officers at points 
so remote from each other as Galveston and Richmond, the evi- 
dent understanding which exists between them, the similarity of 
their views and conduct, all concur in satisfying us that there is 
not only concert of action between these officials, but that their 
conduct has been dictated by some common superior. In plain 
language, we feel authorized to infer that the French Government 
has, for some interest of its own, instructed some of its Consular 
agents here to feel the way, and if possible to’ provoke some 
movement on the part of the State of Texas which shall result in 
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its withdrawal from the Confederacy. It is difficult, if not im- 
possible, on any other hypothesis to account for the conduct of 
these agents. 

I have, in accordance with the instructions of the President, 
expelled both Mr. Théron and Mr. Tabanelle from the Confed- 
eracy, and have forbidden their return without the previous per- 
mission of the Government. 

In endeavoring to account for such a course of action on the 
part of the French Government, I can attribute it to only one or 
both of the following causes: 

~1. The Emperor of the French has determined to conquer and 
hold Mexico as a colony, and is desirous of interposing a weak 
power between his new colony and the Confederate States, in or- 
der that he may feel secure against any interference with his 
designs in Mexico. 

2. The French Government is desirous of securing for itself an 
independent source of cotton supply to offset that possessed by 
Great Britain in India, and designs to effect this purpose by tak- 
ing under its protection the State of Texas, which, after being 
acknowledged as an independent republic, would in its opinion 
be in effect as dependent on France and as subservient to French 
interests as if a French colony. 

It is more than probable that both these considerations would 
have weight in the councils of the French Cabinet, and we are 
not without suspicion that the tortuous diplomacy of Mr. Seward 
may have had some influence in inspiring such designs. The 
desire to weaken the Confederacy, to exhibit it to the world as 
“a rope of sand,” without consistence or cohesion, and therefore 
not worthy of recognition as an independent member of the 
family of nations, would afford ample motives for the adoption of 
such a course by the Cabinet of the United States, which is 
driven to a diplomacy of expedients in the desperate effort to 
avert the impending doom which awaits the party now in power 
in Washington. 

One other suggestion occurs to me which you may receive as 
purely conjectural on my part. It is known to me personally that 
at the date of the annexation of Texas to the United States, Mr. 
Dubois de Saligny, the present French Minister in Mexico, and 
who was at that time French Chargé Affaires to the Republic of 
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Texas, was vehemently opposed to the annexation, and was active 
in endeavoring to obstruct and prevent it. Even at that date the 
dispatches of Mr. Guizot, which I have had an opportunity of 
reading, were filled with arguments to show that the interests of 
Texas were identical with those of France, and that both would 
be promoted by the maintenance of a separate nationality in 
Texas. The intrigue now on foot, therefore, accords completely 
with a policy in regard to Texas that may be almost said to be 
traditional with France, and it is not impossible that the move- 
ment of the Consular agents here has received its first impulse 
from the French Legation in Mexico instead of the Cabinet of 
the Tuileries. 

These movements are not considered as having the slightest 
importance so far as their effect on Texas is concerned. The 
answer of Governor Lubbock and the letter of Mr. Oldham will 
satisfy you how little those gentlemen were disposed to encour- 
age such attempts, while the popular feeling in Texas is best 
evinced by the fact that she has seventy regiments of volunteers 
in our Army. But the evidence thus afforded of a disposition 
on the part of France to seize on this crisis of our fate as her 
occasion for the promotion of selfish interests, and this, too, 
after the assurances of friendly disposition, or at most impartial 
neutrality, which you have received from the leading public men 
of France, cannot but awaken solicitude; and the President 
trusts that you will use every effort to discover the source, ex- 
tent, and designs of these intrigues, and whether the United 
States are parties to them. It may perhaps be in your power to 
make use of this discovery also by awakening the British Govern- 
ment to a sense of the fact that designs are entertained of which 
that Government is not probably aware, and which it may be 
unwilling to see accomplished. 

An enlarged and generous statesmanship would seem to indi- 
cate so clearly that the establishment of Southern independence 
on a secure basis (and with a strength sufficient to counterbalance 
the power of the United States as well as to prevent extensive 
French colonization on our Southern border) would promote the 
true interests of Great Britain, that we find it difficult to account 
for her persistent refusal to recognize our independence. The 
knowledge of a secret attempt on the part of France to obtain 
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a change in the views of the British Cabinet. I speak of the 
attempt as secret, for it is scarcely possible to suppose that the 
action of the French agents is taken with the concurrence or 
connivance of the British Government. 

If you come to the conclusion that these conjectures are well 
founded, you are at liberty to make known to Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment the facts herein communicated either through the British 
Minister at Paris or by concert with Mr. Mason. It is deemed 
desirable that in either event you should advise Mr. Mason of 
the course you may adopt, as it is very probable that the English 
Government will learn from Richmond the fact of the expulsion 
of the Consuls, and the cause of the action of this Government 
which, from its very nature, is accompanied with some degree of 
publicity. 

I inclose to Mr. Mason for his information a copy of this 
communication. 

Your obedient servant, J.P. BENJAMIN, Secretary of State. 


October 20, 1862. 
P. S.—Since the foregoing was written I have had an interview 
with Mr. Tabanelle, and from the explanation offered by him and 
certain facts which have come to my knowledge, I have become 
satisfied that, notwithstanding the singular coincidence between 
his conversation with Mr. Oldham and the communication of 
Mr. Théron to Governor Lubbock, there was no concert of action 
between them, and that Tabanelle is no party to the intrigue 
referred to. The order for his expulsion has therefore been 
revoked. It is barely possible, though I think, not probable, that 
Théron may have acted on his own ideas of what he supposed 
would be agreeable to his superiors, and not in consequence of 
instructions. The whole matter is one of great delicacy, and I 
must leave it to your own discretion how best to treat it, after 
endeavoring to satisfy yourself whether Théron’s movements 

were dictated by the French Cabinet. 
J. P. B., Secretary of State. 
22 
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ReEcEIveD February 6, 1863. J. P. B. 
No. 17. Paris, October 20, 1862. 


Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State, Richmond. 


Sir: My last was of October 9th. I had hoped before this to 
have had it in my power to communicate something definite as 
to the Emperor’s intentions respecting our affairs, but new com- 
plications in the Italian question have entirely absorbed the atten- 
tion of the Government. Mr. Thouvenel has resigned, and has 
been succeeded by Mr. Drouyn de L’Huys. For two or three 
days a general disruption of the Cabinet was imminent. Messrs. 
Persigny and Fould tendered their resignations, which, if ac- 
cepted, would have been followed by two or three others. They 
were, however, induced to withdraw them by the earnest appeals 
of the Emperor, and at present it seems probable that no further 
change will take place in the Ministry. 

Since my last I have had reason to be less hopeful of early 
joint recognition by France and England. Some days past I 
learned from an English friend that Lord Cowley (the British 
Ambassador) declared most emphatically that his Government 
had no official knowledge of the Emperor’s views on the subject 
of recognition; that he had spoken, it was true, very freely to 
various persons of his warm sympathies for the South, but that 
such conversations had no public significance, and until he gave 
them an official form Her Majesty’s Ministers would be pre- 
sumed to be ignorant of them. I have entire reliance on the 
truthfulness of the gentleman who gave me this information 
coming directly to him from Lord Cowley. On inquiring at the 
Affaires Etrangéres | was informed by the friend to whom I have 
alluded in previous, dispatches that Mr. Thouvenel expressed 
great surprise at Lord Cowley’s assertion, saying that it had to 
him the appearance of a mauraise plaisanterie; that there had 
been between the two Governments des pourparler tres réels on 
the subject of American affairs; that England was not as well 
disposed to act as the Government of the Emperor; that it was 
from London that a communication was expected, and that the 
object of France was to bring about an armistice as a necessary 
preliminary to peace; that Lord Lyons was decidedly op- 
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posed to any action until the result of the Northern elec- 
tions should have been ascertained, and that his views would 
probably prevail in the Cabinet Council, shortly to be held, 
when the tenor of the instructions to be given him would 
be decided. The discrepancy between the statements of Lord 
Cowley and Mr. Thouvenel is such that, giving, as I do, 
full credence to the latter, I can only suppose that Lord Cowley 
is not kept informed by his Government, or that he deliberately 
misrepresents the position of affairs. On this alternative I do 
not venture to express aa opinion. Count Persigny had prom- 
ised to ask for me an interview with the Emperor on his return 
from Biarritz. He tells me that he has done so, that the Emperor 
says that he will give nie an audience so soon as the excitement 
of the Italian imbroglio, which now throws all other questions 
into the shade and which engrosses his attention, shall have sub- 
sided. I hope in my next dispatch to put you in possession of 
the Emperor’s purpose. From present appearances it seems prob- 
able that he will not be as much disposed as he has hitherto been 
to defer to the suggestions of his friends on the other side of the 
channel. The entente cordiale no longer exists or, at least, is 
very seriously impaired. 

Mr. Drouyn de L’Huys has always been understood to be very 
favorably disposed toward our cause. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, your most obedient 
servant, JoHN SLIDELL. 

N. B.—I have no dispatches from you later than 15th April. 

Pres 


FROM MR. SLIDELL. 


RECEIVED December 1, 1862. J. P. B. 
No. 18. Paris, October 28, 1862. 
Honorable J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State, Richmond. 

Sir: You will find herewith certain propositions for a loan 
made by Messrs. Erlanger & Co., of Paris. Ina previous dispatch 
I alluded to this matter. By that you will find that these gentle- 
men presented themselves to me without any suggestion on my 
part of a desire to borrow money for the Confederate States. I 
told them very frankly that I had no mission for that purpose, that 
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my Government had agents in Europe for the purchase of arms 
and equipments for the Army and for the building and fitting out 
of ships of war—that, if for those purposes they could make ar- 
rangements that appeared to me, under all the circumstances, to 
be reasonable and fair, I would give the sanction of my appro- 
bation for whatever it might be worth. 

The first conversations did not contemplate anything further 
than the raising of such sums as might within a few months be 
required by the agents of the War and Navy Departments, say 
600,000 or 700,000 pounds sterling. 

Now, however, Messrs. Erlanger & Co. propose to embark in 
the speculation on a much more extended scale. I have agreed 
to forward their proposition, which, as you will perceive, binds no 
one until the agreement shall have been consummated in the man- 
ner stipulated. The propositions, of course, are subject to any 
modifications which the Secretary of the Treasury might suggest. 
The expediency of accepting them will be controlled or modified 
by the state of things which may exist when they may reach Rich- 
mond. The probability is that the agent of Messrs. Erlanger & 
Co. will arrive there before this dispatch. All that I have to say 
is that they are one of the most extensive and responsible houses 
in Europe, and that they have been eminently successful in orig- 
inating and carrying out many schemes of large loans. You will 
find herewith the evidence of this fact. 

I should not have gone as far as I have in recommending these 
propositions to the consideration of the Government had I not 
the best reason to believe that even in anticipation of its accept- 
ance the very strongest influence will be enlisted in our favor. 

I must ask your indulgence for the incompleteness of this dis- 
patch, but I am engaged in preparing notes of my interview with 
the Emperor and Minister of Foreign Affairs, which I hope to 
forward by the same conveyance as this dispatch. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, your most obedient 
servant, JOHN SLIDELL. 


October 31, 1862. 

P. S.—Dear Benjamin: As I was about closing my dispatch | 

I heard from a perfectly reliable source that a letter is preparing 
for Mr. Mercier at the Affaires Etrangéres in which he is directed 


ie 
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to let the Washington Government understand that the longer 
continuance of the war is incompatible with humanity and the 
interests of the world, and instructing that a refusal to put a 
stop to it will lead to intervention. 

In great haste, yours, JOHN SLIDELL. 


FROM MR. SLIDELL. 


RECEIVED Dec. 31, 1862. J. P. B. 
No. 19. Paris, October 28, 1862. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State, Richmond. 

Sir: I had the honor to address you on the 20th instant. I 
send under this cover dispatch of this date on a special subject. 

On the 24th instant I sent to Mr. Drouyn de L’Huys, successor 
of Mr. Thouvenel, a note of which you will find a copy herewith, 
marked A, asking an interview. I received the same day, through 
his secretary, a verbal answer saying that he would see me on 
Sunday, 26th instant. I accordingly waited on Mr. Drouyn de 
L’Huys, who received me very kindly. After the customary 
interchange of courtesies, I said that I had been pleased to hear 
from various quarters that I should not have to combat with him 
the adverse sentiments that had been attributed to his predecessor 
or the Department of Foreign Affairs, with what degree of truth . 
I did not permit myself to appreciate, and that if public rumor 
might be credited he had expressed his sympathy with the cause 
of the Confederate States. 

He replied that he was not aware of having expressed any opin- 
ion on the subject; that not having anticipated being called to 
the post he now occupied, he had not given to the American 
question the attention which it deserved; but he could assure me 
that he would examine it carefully and with the most perfect 
impartiality. He invited me to give my views. I said that I 
had addressed to his predecessor on the 21st July a letter in 
which I had set forth at some length the reasons on which I then 
relied for expecting the formal recognition of my Government, 
and that as he had informed me that he had not yet found time 
to look into the question, I would briefly recapitulate them. 
This I did, stating how much our position had improved in the 
meanwhile. I then adverted to the audience with which the Em- 
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peror had honored me at Vichy, the assurances I then had that 
the Emperor’s views and wishes were well known to the English 
Government. I spoke of the public declarations of Lord Palm- 
erston and Earl Russell that the policy and purpose of France 
- and England were identical on American affairs. That this game 
of misrepresentation was still kept up, although Mr. Thouvenel 
had authorized a gentleman high in his confidence to say to me 
that he had serious conversations des pourparler tres réels with 
the British Ambassador on the subject. In confirmation of my 
assertion I stated the following facts: 

1. An English friend who had very recently passed the day 
with Lord Cowley at Chantilly told me that Lord Cowley had said 
without reserve or qualification that no intimation, written or 
verbal, had been made to the British Government of the views 
or wishes of the Emperor on the American question; that, as he 
believed, it was quite true that the Emperor had, to various pri- 
vate persons, expressed very freely his sympathies for the South, 
but that no notice could be taken of such expressions, of which 
the British Government was supposed to be ignorant. 

2. That I had seen, but a few days before, a letter from a 
leading member of the British Cabinet, whose name I men- 
tioned confidentially to the Minister, in which he very plainly 
insinuated that France was playing an unfair game; that she 
was not better disposed toward the South than England was, 
and only affected to be so as to create unkind feelings toward 
England; that nothing had been said to induce England to 
recognize the South or to take any other steps in relation to 
American affairs. 

3. I had just received a letter from a gentleman in every way 
reliable, stating that he had seen Mr. Gladstone and several mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, who all said that it was “quite certain that Mr. 
Thouvenel had not attempted at any time to induce their Gov- 
ernment to move.” 

Mr, Drouyn de L’Huys said that he had too recently come into 
office, and his time had been too much occupied by the Italian 
question, to know precisely what had been said or done by Mr. 
Thouvenel, but that he was quite sure that in some form or other 
the British Government had been invited to act with France on 
the American question, I then attempted to show how entirely 
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divergent were the interests of France and England on the sub- 
ject. I do not repeat these reasons, as I have already stated them 
in previous dispatches, and asked if, in spite of this divergence, 
the action of France would always be contingent on that of 
England. He replied that there were grave objections to acting 
without England, and he did not see how they could well be gotten 
over; that he could not venture to express any distinct opinion 
for the reason already stated, and because he was not fully in 
possession of the Emperor’s views on the subject. I also showed 
him a letter from a friend in London, the same who informed 
me of Lord Cowley’s declaration, dated 24th October; and as he 
is very intimate with Lord Palmerston, I give you an extract 
from it: 

“I have just returned from Broadlands [this is Lord Palm- 
erston’s country seat], and have also seen several leading pollit- 
ical men in town. My impression is that little or no progress 
has been made as regards your question. 

“The great majority of the Government are clearly adverse to 
recognition at present, on selfish and narrow grounds perhaps, 
but on grounds they think good. Gladstone’s individual expres- 
sion of opinion goes for very little. The Cabinet meeting has 
been indefinitely postponed because there is no question demand- 
ing immediate discussion, especially in the absence of the Queen. 
I do not think that there will be a Cabinet meeting for ten days or 
a fortnight, unless something extraordinary should occur.” 

I said to Mr. Drouyn de L’Huys that, considering the source 
from which it came, the letter offered to my mind conclusive evi- 
dence that we liad nothing to expect from England. I also read 
it to the Emperor to-day. 

I then referred to the propositions I had submitted to the Em- 
peror at Vichy and repeated confidentially in writing to Mr. Thou- 
venel on the 23d July last. He was evidently ignorant of their 
purport, but they seemed to impress him strongly. 

I also informed him of the reason which had induced me not 
to press his predecessor for an answer to my letter of 21st July, 
reasons which I have communicated in a preceding dispatch. 

I said that the Emperor had accorded me the honor of an au- 
dience on the following Tuesday, and that I might perhaps have, 
in consequence, to solicit another interview. 
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eMr. Drouyn de L’Huys, although extremely courteous, scrupu- 
lously avoided saying anything that would indicate his personal 
views and feelings, and wound up by saying that he would care- 
fully examine the subject and consult the Emperor, when he 
would again see me. 

On Saturday Mr. Persigny informed me that the Emperor 
would receive me on the following Tuesday. I have just re- 
turned from that interview, and have prepared a note of the 
conversation, which I annex marked B. 

I am, with great respect, your most obedient servant, 

JoHN SLIDELL. 
INCLOSURE A. 


From Mr. Slidell. 


19 RuE DE MarIGNAN, Paris, October 24, 1862. 
His Excellency, Monsieur Drouyn de L’Huys, Minister of Foreign 

Affairs. 

Sir: On the 23d July last, I had the honor to present to your 
predecessor in office a letter in which I stated the reasons which, 
in the opinion of the Government of the Confederate States of 
America, justified the expectation that the Government of the 
Emperor would then be prepared formally to recognize the right 
of the Confederate States to be admitted into the family of na- 
tions. 

Reasons which it is unnecessary here to specify have induced 
me not to urge a response to that letter, and events have subse- 
quently occurred to give an additional force to the arguments 
then presented. 

I had then, also, the honor to accompany my letter with certain 
verbal suggestions of which probably no record exists on the files 
of the Department over which your Excellency presides for the 
purpose of repeating those suggestions, and giving some explana- 
tion of the present relative positions of the Confederate and Fed- 
eral Governments. 

I take the liberty of soliciting that your Excellency will be 
pleased to favor me an unofficial interview at such time as may 
suit your Excellency’s convenience. 

I have the honor to be, with the greatest consideration, your 
Excellency’s most obedient servant, Joun SLett, 


a 
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INcLosuRE B. 


Memorandum of an Interview of Mr. Slidell with the Emperor at 
St. Cloud on Tuesday, October 28 [1862]. 


The Emperor received me in a most friendly manner; taking 
me by the hand, he inquired how I had been; invited me to be 
seated. He then asked me what news I had from America, and 
how our affairs were going on. 

I replied that we were entirely cut off from the reception of 
any early news, that we were obliged to take our intelligence 
from the Northern press, and that he well knew how little reliable 
it was, being subject to the most arbitrary surveillance over every- 
thing connected with the war, but that in spite of that surveillance 
the truth could, after a certain lapse of time, be gleaned even 
from Northern journals, and especially from the private corre- 
spondence of persons at New York and elsewhere; that since I 
had the honor of seeing him at Vichy our position had most ma- 
terially improved, and was now better than at any previous period ; 
that our troops were as numerous and better disciplined than they 
had ever been; that time and opportunity had developed high 
military talent in many of our officers, while there was a singular 
absence of that quality among Northern generals; that, while we 
anxiously desired to see the war brought to a close, we had no 
apprehensions whatever of the final result of the contest; that 
we had the immense advantage over our enemies of harmonious 
counsels and a thoroughly united people ready and willing to 
make every sacrifice and submit to every privation for the estab- 
lishment of their independence. 

The Emperor replied that he was entirely satisfied of the cor- 
rectness of all that I said, that he had no scruple in declaring 
that his sympathies were entirely with the South; that his only 
desire was to know how to give them effect; that the condition 
of affairs in Europe was very unsatisfactory, especially in Italy 
and Greece; that he was obliged to act with great caution, and 
intimated that if he acted alone England, instead of following 
his example, would endeavor to embroil with the United States, 
and that French commerce would be destroyed. He asked what 
were my views. I said that I had no hope of any friendly action 
from England until the time should arrive when it would become 
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a matter of indifference to us; that all we asked for was recog- 
nition, satisfied that the moral effect of such a step, by giving 
confidence to the peace party of the North, would exercise a con- 
trolling influence; that if it had been taken a few months since 
it would have secured the election of a majority of the House of 
Representatives opposed to the war; that recognition would not 
afford, in the eyes of the world, the slightest pretext for hostilities 
on the part of the North; that there were, however, stronger 
reasons that would bind them to keep the peace. Their mercantile 
tonnage was infinitely larger than that of France, and that in the 
same proportion would be their losses at sea. That their navy, 
of which they boasted so loudly, would be swept from the ocean, 
and all their principal ports efficiently blockaded by a moiety of his 
powerful marine, and that the “Gloire” or the “Normandie” could 
enter without risk the harbors of New York and Boston and lay 
those cities under contribution. I told him the condition of Port 
Warren, manned by raw militia; that the ports of New York 
would not be better defended, as they were only garrisoned. by 
new levies, who, so soon as they had been drilled for a few weeks, 
were sent to the armies in the field and replaced by fresh recruits ; 
and that, above all, the energies and resources of the North were 
already taxed to their utmost by the war in which they were en- 
gaged; and that, mad and stupid as the Washington Government 
had shown itself to be, it still had sense enough not to seek a 
quarrel with the first power of the world. The Emperor asked: 
“What do you think of the joint mediation of France, England, 
and Russia? Would it, if proposed, be accepted by the two par- 
ties?” I replied that some months since I would have said that 
the North would unhesitatingly reject it, but that now it would 
probably accept it; that I could not venture to say how it would 
be received at Richmond. I could only give him my individual 
opinion. 

I had no faith in England, and believed that Russia would 
lean strongly to the Northern side; that the mediation of the 
three powers, when France could be outvoted, would not be 
acceptable ; that we might perhaps, with certain assurances, con- 
sent to the joint mediation of France and England; but, knowing 
as I did the Emperor’s sentiments, I would gladly submit to his 
umpirage. The Emperor said: “My own preference is for a 
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proposition of an armistice of six months, with the Southern 


ports open to the commerce of the world. This would put a stop 
to the effusion of blood, and hostilities would probably never be 
resumed. We can urge it on the high grounds of humanity and 
the interest of the whole civilized world. If it be refused by the 
North, it will afford good reason for recognition, and perhaps for 
more active intervention.” 

I said that such a course would be judicious and acceptable, 
indeed it was one that I had suggested to Mr, Thouvenel when I 
first saw him in February last. That I feared, however, he would 
find it as difficult to obtain the codperation of England for it as 
for recognition. He said that he had reason to suppose the 
contrary; that he had a letter from the King of the Belgians 
which he would show me. He did so. It was an autograph 
letter from King Leopold to the Emperor, dated Brussels, 15th 
October. The date is important, as Queen Victoria was then at 
Brussels. 

The king urges in the warmest manner, for the cause of human- 
ity and in the interests of the suffering populations of Europe, that 
prompt and strenuous effort should be made by France, England, 
and Russia to put an end to the bloody war that now desolates 
America. 

He expresses his perfect conviction that all attempts to recon- 
struct the Union of the United States are hopeless, that final 
separation is an accomplished fact, and that it is the duty of the 
great powers so to treat it that recognition or any other course 
that might be thought best calculated to bring about a peace should 
at once be adopted. 

The appeal is made with great earnestness to the Emperor to 
bring the whole weight of his great name and authority to bear 
on the most important question of his day. It is universally be- 
lieved that King Leopold’s counsels have more influence with 
Queen Victoria than those of any other living man, that in this re- 
spect he has inherited the succession of the late Prince Consort. I 
peated to the Emperor what I had said to Mr. Drouyn de L’Huys 
of the assertions of Lord Cowley and others, that no intimation 
of his wishes and views in the question had been made to the 
British Government. He smiled and said he supposed that it 
was in accordance with diplomatic usages to consider nothing to 
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exist that had not been formally written; that Mr. Thouvenel 
must have spoken to Lord Cowley, and intimated perhaps Mr. 
Thouvenel might not have endeavored to impress Lord Cowley 
with the idea that he was much in earnest. I have had strong 
suspicion on this score for some time past, and am inclined to 
think that the feeling that Mr. Thouvenel did not fairly represent 
his views on this as well as on the Italian question may have 
had some influence on the decision of the Emperor to dispense with 
the services of Mr. Thouvenel as Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
It is very certain that his resignation was invited by the Emperor. 

The Emperor asked why we had not created a navy. He said 
that we ought to have one; that a few ships would have inflicted 
fatal iniury on the Federal commerce, and that with three or 
four powerful steamers we could have opened some of our ports. 
I replied that at first many of our leading men thought it would 
be bad policy to attempt to become a naval power, as we had no 
good ports for large vessels but Norfolk and Pensacola, few 
steamers, and an inconsiderable mercantile marine; that we would 
always be essentially an agricultural people, selling freely to all 
the world and buying in the cheapest markets. We could rely 
on our peaceful disposition to preserve us from collisions with 
European powers, while at the same time it would be to the inter- 
est of those powers to prevent our only probable enemies from 
abusing their superiority over us at sea. That we all now saw 
our error and were endeavoring to correct it; that we had built 
two vessels in England, and were now building others, two of 
which would be powerful iron-clad steamers; that the great diffi- 
culty was not to build, but to man and arm them, under the 
existing regulations for the preservation of neutrality; that if the 
Emperor would give only some kind of verbal assurance that his 
police would not observe too closely when we wished to put on 
board guns and men we would gladly avail ourselves of it. 

He said: ‘““Why could you not have them built as for the Italian 
Government? I do not think it would be difficult, but will con- 
sult the Minister of Marine about it.” 

[ forgot to mention that King Leopold, in his letter, spoke of 
his wishes for the success of the French arms in Mexico, and the 
establishment under their protection of a stable and regular Gov- 
ernment, This gave me an opportunity of alluding to the proposi- 
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tions I had made at Vichy, and to hold out the advantages which 
would result to France from a cordial and close alliance between 
the countries, not so much depending on treaties and mere paper 
bonds as resulting from mutual interests and common sympathies. 
An idea prevails among some of the officers who have gone to 
Mexico that, as troops and ships have been sent there on a scale | 
vastly greater than the apparent object of the expedition requires, 
the Emperor has some ulterior views, perhaps to occupy the old 
French colony of Saint Domingo, as Spain has done for the 
eastern portion of the islands. I took occasion to say to the 
Emperor that, however distasteful such a measure might be to the 
Washington Government, ours could have no objections to it. 
While the question of recognition was the topic of conversation 
the Emperor said that he had seen a letter from a New Yorker 
which he wished me to read to have my opinion of the correctness 
of the views it expressed. It was a letter that I had previously 
seen, it being addressed to Mr. Lindsay, member of Parliament, 
who consulted me about the propriety of placing it before the 
Emperor as he had already done with Earl Russell. 

At my instance Mr. Lindsay handed it to Mr. Michel Chevalier, 
a Senator standing high in the Emperor’s confidence. The letter 
purported to be the expression of the opinion of many leading 
Democrats that recognition of the South would soon bring the 
war to a close. As the writer was well known to me as a man 
of high character and intelligence, I assured the Emperor that he 
might confidently rely on the fairness and accuracy of his state- 
ments. In the same connection the Emperor spoke of an article 
in a Richmond paper which had attracted his attention, and which 
he said had produced some impression on his mind. It was an 
article from the Despatch, I think, and which has gone the rounds 
of most of the European papers, especially those friendly to the 
North. It deprecates recognition as tending only to irritate the 
people of the North and to stimulate to increased exertion, while it 
would be of no service to the South. I have been more than once 
surprised to hear this article referred to in conversation by intelli- 
gent persons well disposed toward our cause on whom it seemed 
also to have had some effect. I told the Emperor that there 
were at least five, perhaps more, daily papers published in Rich- 
mond, and that if my recollection were correct it was the one 
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that had the least influence ; that the article was but the expression 
of the individual opinion of an anonymous writer, who in all 
probability, if he were known, would prove to be a man without 
the slightest position, social or political. 

The Emperor inquired particularly about the character of Gen- 
erals Lee, Johnston, and Stonewall Jackson, and expressed his 
admiration of the recent march of Stuart’s cavalry into Pennsyl- 
vania, crossing the Potomac at Hancock and recrossing below 
Harper’s Ferry. He asked me to trace the route on the map, 
and was astonished at the boldness and success of the enterprise. 
He expressed his surprise at the large number of killed and 
wounded in various battles, and asked if the accounts were not 
exaggerated. I said that so far as the losses of the enemy were 
concerned they were, on the contrary, systematically very much 
understated. That as they had acknowledged a loss of more 
than 14,000 in the Maryland battles there was every ground for 
believing that it was nearer 25,000. He remarked: “Why, this is a 
frightful carnage ; we had but 12,000 hors de combat at Magenta.” 
“But,” I replied, “Solferino and Magenta produced decisive re- 
sults, while with us successive victories do not appear to bring us 
any nearer to a termination of the war.” He asked how the 
Northern Congressional elections would probably turn, and what 
would be the effect on the Democratic party. I said that appear- 
ances indicated that the Democrats would probably have a ma- 
jority in two or three States, but that in my opinion such partial 
successes would exercise little, if any, influence on the course 
of the Lincoln Government. 

I omitted to mention in the proper connection that the Emperor 
said that he had very recently seen Lord Cowley, in a manner 
to leave me to infer that he had then communicated his views 
respecting American affairs. 

The Emperor, recalling, I presume, what I had said in the 
memorandum submitted to him through Mr. Persigny, of which 
I sent a copy in my No. 13, asked if we should not be probably 
exposed to serious losses when the western rivers should be 
again navigable. I said that we undoubtedly would, that action 
by France now would save innumerable lives, and entitle him to 
the gratitude of the world; that such an opportunity to serve the 
cause of humanity and civilization would never again present itself. 


rere 
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I have thus endeavored to give the outlines of an interview 
which lasted one hour. Something has perhaps escaped my 
recollection, and the order of conversation has not been strictly 
followed, but you may rely on the substantial correctness of my 
summary. The whole interview was, as well in manner as in 
substance, highly gratifying. On taking leave the Emperor again 
shook hands. I mention this fact, which would appear trivial to 
persons not familiar with European usages and manners, because 
it affords additional evidence of the kindly feeling manifested in 
his conversation, which, by the way, was conducted entirely in 
English. 


FROM MR. MASON. 


RECEIVED 31 Dec., 1862. J. P. B. 
No. 18. C. S. Commission, Lonpon, October 30th, 1862. 


Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


Sir: It becomes my painful duty to inform the Government of 
an occurrence which has recently happened on board the Con- 
federate States ship ‘Sumter,’ lying in the Bay of Gibraltar. 

Captain Semmes and his officers having been transferred to 
the “Alabama,” the “Sumter” was left in charge of a midship- 
man and boat’s crew only—a guard deemed sufficient by Captain 
Semmes. On the 14th of this month I received a telegram from 
Sergeant Stephenson, of the marines (one of those left in charge 
of the ship), that Acting Midshipman Andrews (in command) 
had been shot and killed by one of the men named Hester, who 
was master, and that Hester had been taken into custody by the 
civil authorities there, and asking for instructions. I immediate- 
ly replied by telegraph to Sergeant Stephenson, directing him to 
take charge of the ship and the public property on board, and that 
an officer would be sent at once to relieve him. 

Lieutenant Chapman, a former officer of the “Sumter,” was 
then in Paris on duty assigned him by the Secretary of the Navy. 
In the emergency I wrote to and ordered him to proceed imme- 
diately to Gibraltar and take command of the ship. After the 
death of Midshipman Andrews and the arrest of the master’s mate 
the only person on board having the semblance of authority was 
the sergeant of marines. Some days after I received a letter 
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dated on board the “Sumter,” the 17th of October, signed by all 
the ship’s crew (only nine in number) including the sergeant of 
marines, denouncing in strong terms the act of Hester as “a 
cool, deliberate murder,” and promising that everything should 
be done by those on board to “take care of the ship until further 
orders.” I subsequently received two letters from a Mr. George 
F. Coonewall, dated respectively at Gibraltar the 17th and 22d of 
October, informing me that he had been engaged as counsel by 
Hester, and stating that the latter fully avowed the act, and 
vindicated it on the ground that Midshipman Andrews “had ex- 
pressed his determination to take the vessel out of this port 
(Gibraltar) and give her up at Algeciras to the U. S. ship ‘Sup- 
ply,’ ” then in the latter port, and had threatened to shoot any one 
who opposed his purpose. Mr. Hester, not being (as he says) 
able to rely on the crew, adopted this fatal course, and believes he 
has only done his duty. 

I should have stated above that in the letter from the crew of 
the “Sumter” no particulars of the affair were given, nor any- 
thing stated as the cause of the act, except as in the following 
paragraph quoted from that letter: “As regards the accusation 
made by Mr. Hester against Mr. Andrews being a traitor, it is, as 
far as we all know, entirely without foundation; for he was one 
that was beloved and respected by all who knew him, mare espe- 
cially by his crew.” 

Lieutenant Chapman came immediately to London on receipt of 
my letter (as the shortest route to Gibraltar), and sailed for that 
port on the mail packet on Monday last, the 27th instant. He 
should have arrived yesterday. 

I instructed Lieutenant Chapman to make full inquiry into the 
affair and its circumstances, and to report them accordingly. In 
the letters of Mr. Coonewall, the counsel, he reports the earnest 
request of Hester that I should provide means for his defense, and 
in his last letter a like earnest request that I should take measures 
to have the prisoner restored to the jurisdiction of the Confederate 
States, fearing the result of a trial by the British authorities. He 
further requests that measures may be taken to have certain offi- 
cers of the “Sumter” (including Lieutenant Chapman) brought 
as witnesses on his behalf at his trial. I can form no opinion of 
what it may be proper for me to do in the premises until T get 
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the report of Lieutenant Chapman. Should there be reasonable 
foundation for the alleged belief of Hester that Andrews designed 
the surrender of the ship to the enemy, I shall consider it my 
duty to do whatever may be found best to give him the full ben- 
efit of the proofs he may adduce. 

On the question of jurisdiction it would certainly be right that 
he should be tried under the authority of our Government; but 
even should the jurisdiction be yielded by the British Government 
(which, in our unorganized condition, is by no means certain), I 
should be at great loss to know how to bring the prisoner to trial, 
and what to do with him in the meantime. This, however, can be 
only or best determined after getting Lieutenant Chapman’s report. 

I have further to state that, in the dilemma arising out of this 
unfortunate affair, and with the entire concurrence and advice of 
Captains Bullock and Sinclair, of the Navy, as well as of Lieu- 
tenant Chapman, I have determined to have the “Sumter” sold, 
and have taken measures to have the sale made by Captain Bullock, 
the senior officer in the service here. Her armament and such 
stores of clothing, etc., as can be used in fitting out other ships 
will be reserved. \ 

Lieutenant Chapman’s report shall be transmitted as soon as 
received to the Secretary of the Navy. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. M. Mason. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE, 


No.9. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, October 31, 1862. 
Hon. James M. Mason, etc., London. 

Sir: Since my No. 8, of 28th instant, I have had an opportunity 
of full conference with the President on the subject of the con- 
tents of your dispatches Nos. 14, 15, and 17. I proceed to lay 
before you his views in relation to the discourteous and even 
unfriendly attitude assumed by the British Cabinet in the corre- 
spondence* between yourself and Earl Russell. It results clearly 
from the tenor of these dispatches: (1) That the British Cabinet, 
after having invited this Government to concur in the adoption 
of certain principles of international law, and after having ob- 
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tained its assent, assumed in official dispatches to derogate from 
the principles thus adopted, to the prejudice of the rights and 
interests of this Confederacy; and that upon being approached 
in respectful and temperate terms with a request for explanation 
on a matter of such deep concern to the people of this country, 
that Cabinet refuses a reply; (2) that Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs curtly refuses an unofficial interview 
with the accredited agent of this Government, requested for the 
purpose “of submitting some views (on a subject of the highest 
importance) which may be better imparted in a brief conversa- 
tion ;” (3) that, in answer to your communication placing certain 
well-known historical facts before the British Cabinet as the basis 
of our claim for the recognition of our independence, it has 
pleased Her Majesty’s Government to quote from a dispatch of 
Mr. Seward statements derogatory to this Government, and with- 
out foundation in fact. 

On the first of these points it is to be observed that Her Maj- 
esty’s Government can have no just grounds for refusing an ex- 
planation of its conduct toward the Confederacy because of the 
absence of a recognition of our independence by the other nations 
of the world. It was not in the character of a recognized inde- 
_ pendent nation, but in that of a recognized belligerent that the 
two leading powers of Western Europe approached this Govern- 
ment with a proposition for the adoption of certain principles of 
public law as rules which should govern the mutual relations be- 
tween this people as belligerents and the nations of Europe as 
neutrals during the pending war. Two of these rules were for 
the special benefit of Great Britain as one of those neutral powers. 
We agreed that her flag should cover the enemy’s goods, and that 
her goods should be safe under the enemy’s flag, the former of 
these two rules conceded to her as a neutral right which, during 
her entire history, she had sternly refused when herself a bellige- 
rent, with the exception of a temporary waiver during her last war 
with Russia. To these stipulations in her favor we have adhered 
with a fidelity so scrupulous that now, when we are far advanced 
in the second year of the war, we are without even complaint of 
injury from a single British subject arising out of any infringe- 
ment of our obligations. Great Britain, on her part, agreed that 
no blockade should be considered binding unless “maintained by 
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a force sufficient really to prevent access to the coast of the 
enemy.” On the very first occasion which arose for the applica- 
tion of this, the only stipulation that could be of practical ben- 
efit to this country during the war, Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, in an official dispatch published to the 
world, appends a qualification which, in effect, destroys its whole 
value; and when appealed to for an explanation of this apparent 
breach of faith, remains mute. This silence can be construed 
only into an admission that Her Majesty’s Government is unable 
satisfactorily to explain, while it is unwilling to abandon the 
indefensible position which it has assumed. This Government is 
the better justified in reaching this conclusion from the open 
avowal by a British peer in debate in Parliament that if England 
were involved in war the first thing she would do would be to 
retreat from the protocol of Paris. 

In view of these facts, the President desires that you address to 
Earl Russell a formal protest on the part of this Government 
against the pretensions of the British Cabinet to change or 
modify to the prejudice of the Confederacy the doctrine in relation 
to blockades to which the faith of Great Britain is by this Gov- 
ernment considered to be pledged. You will justify this protest 
by prefacing it with a statement of the views just presented, and 
you will accompany it with the announcement that the President 
abstains for the present from taking any further action than the 
presentation of this protest accompanied by the expression of a 
regret that such painful impressions should be produced on his 
mind by this unexpected result of the very first agreement or un- 
derstanding between the Confederate States and Great Britain. 
On the second point, of a refusal to accord you a personal inter- 
view, the President cannot persuade himself that it arose from 
personal discourtesy, but believes it rather to be attributable to 
‘apprehension by Earl Russell of the displeasure of the United 
States. You may perhaps not be aware that on a former occa- 
sion, when a conference took place between Earl Russell and your 
predecessor, the Minister of the United States near the Court of 
St. James assumed to call Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs to account for admitting those gentlemen to an 
interview, and threatened that a protraction of relations with them 
would be viewed by the United States as “hostile in spirit, and 
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require some corresponding action accordingly ;” that Earl Russell 
yielded to this assumption, and made deferential explanation of 
his reception of our Commissioners, closing by saying that “he had 
no expectation of seeing them any more.”* The whole statement, 
as contained in Mr. Adams’s published dispatch to Mr. Seward of 
14 June, 1861, will satisfy you that Earl Russell does not feel 
himself at liberty to converse with you without incurring the 
displeasure of the Government of the United States. This ex- 
planation of the refusal to receive your visit, however, does not 
preclude the necessity of determining the propriety of your re- 
maining in London, although it relieves the refusal of any feature 
either of personal discourtesy or intentional offense to this Gov- 
ernment. This question will be better considered after review of 
the next topic, which is the answer made by Earl Russell to your 
demand for recognition. 

The proprieties of official intercourse render it embarrassing to 
qualify in appropriate language the affirmations of Mr. Seward, 
which Her Majesty’s Government has deemed proper to oppose 
to your statement of historical facts.j If you had stated those facts 
as matters of personal knowledge, there would no doubt have been 
just ground for deeming it far from complimentary to yourself 
to have an affirmation proceeding from Mr. Seward presented as 
an offset to yours. But your statement of facts was a mere 
presentation of what has now become history~-what was as well 
known to the British Cabinet as to yourself, and susceptible of 
verification by all mankind. The quotation, therefore, by the For- 
eign Office of an extract from Mr. Seward’s letter containing 
untruthful allegations is to be taken rather as indicating the 
absence of any well-founded reason for withholding compliance 
with our just demand for recognition than personal discourtesy 
to yourself. 

But the spirit of the whole correspondence between yourself 
and Earl Russell, his refusal to reply to your request for explana- 
tion on the subject of the blockade, his declining to grant you an 
interview, his introducing into his answer to your demand for 
recognition Mr. Seward’s affirmation, both unfounded and offen- 
sive to this Government, all combine to force on the President 
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the conviction that there exists a feeling on the part of the British 
Ministry unfriendly to this Government. This would be con- 
clusive in determining him to direct your withdrawal from your 
mission, but for other considerations which have brought him to a 
different conclusion. The chief of these is the conviction enter- 
tained that on this subject the British Cabinet is not a fair ex- 
ponent of the sentiments and opinions of the British nation. 
Not only from your own dispatches, but from the British press 
and from other numerous sources of information all tending to 
the same result, we cannot resist the conclusion that the pub- 
lic opinion of England, in accordance with that of almost all 
Europe, approaches unanimity in according our rights to rec- 
ognition as an independent nation. It is true that in official 
intercourse we cannot look to any other than the British Cab- 
inet as the organ of the British nation; but it is equally true 
that in a Government so dependent for continued existence on its 
conformity with public opinion no Ministry whose course of pol- 
icy is in conflict with that opinion can long continue in office. It is 
certain, therefore, that there must very soon occur such a change 
of policy in the Cabinet of St. James as will relieve all embarrass- 
ments in your position arising from the unfriendly feelings toward 
us and the dread of displeasing the United States which have 
hitherto been exhibited by Earl Russell. In such event it would 
be of primary importance that you should be.on the spot to 
render your services available to your country without hazard of 
delay ; and, in the meantime, you are aware of the contingencies 
which are now constantly occurring that render your presence in 
London valuable in effecting arrangements that could not other- 
wise be accomplished by the agents of the different departments 
now in Great Britain. On the whole, therefore, it is by the Pres- 
ident deemed proper that you continue to occupy your present post 
until further instructions, but that you confine yourself to the sim- 
ple presentation of the protest on the subject of the blockade 
above referred to; that you present this protest in terms that 
shall not seem to imply any expectation of an answer; and that 
you refrain from any further communication with Earl Russell 
until he shall himself invite correspondence, unless some important 
change in the conduct and policy of the British Cabinet shall 
occur rendering action on your part indispensable. The Pres- 
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ident has further under consideration the propriety of sendjng out 
of the country all British Consuls and consular agents, and I will 
give you early advice of his conclusions on the point. 

If the change anticipated in the policy of Great Britain shall 
have occurred prior to your reception of this dispatch, and the 
condition of affairs shall be such as in your judgment to render 
it unadvisable to present the protest above referred to, you are 
at liberty to postpone its delivery until the further instructions of 
the President can be communicated to you, 

Your obedient servant, J.P. BENJAMIN, Secretary of State. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


No, 10. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, November 5, 1862. 
Hon. James M. Mason, etc., London. 

Sir: In my dispatch No. 9 I made no mention of a fact con- 
nected with the question of the blockade which it is important to 
authenticate, if possible. 

I inclose you copy of a memorandum* received by the President 
sometime ago from a source said to be authentic, and from which 
you will perceive that the British Cabinet late in January last. 
addressed the different powers of Europe on the subject of the 
stone fleet and the blockade, and received unanimous response 
that the blockade’ was ineffective. It is very desirable to ascertain 
whether such correspondence as is set forth in the memorandum 
really took place,} and to obtain, if possible, copies of all the dis- 
patches. They will constitute in our favor authentic evidence of 
our right to remonstrate the policy pursued to our detriment by 
Great Britain, and be available on occasions not now easily fore- 
seen. If you cannot succeed in obtaining satisfactory information 
on the subject, I beg you will communicate with Mr. Slidell, and he 
may perchance be more successful, as the correspondence, if gen- 
uine, must be in possession of France as well as England. Internal 
evidence is certainly in favor of its genuineness, but it is very 
strange that, if authentic, it should have been kept secret so suc- 
cessfully when its existence must have been known so widely. 


*See p. 161. fIt did not; see p. 390. 
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Pray spare no effort to satisfy us on the subject, and to obtain 
the copies if the originals exist. I inclose you duplicates of our 
remittances to our agents abroad, made on the 17th July last ac- 
cording to inclosed list marked A, and eight bills of exchange 
drawn by the Treasury on Fraser, Trenholm & Co. for the next 
quarter’s salaries, all enumerated in the annexed list marked B, 
and must trouble you to forward them to the respective parties 
entitled to them, and advise me of ‘your so doing. 
I am your obedient servant, 
J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


FROM MR. MASON. 


RECEIVED December 31, 1862. J. P. B. 
No. 20. C. S. Commission, Lonpon, November 6, 1862. 


Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 

Sir: My No. 17, of the 18th of September, gave you all that we 
were in possession of here incident to the question of recognition 
or intervention by foreign powers. I send you with this Mr. 
Slidell’s dispatches (some in duplicate) from No. 10 to No. 19, 
both inclusive. His No. 19, of date the 28th of October, sent to 
me open for perusal, gives the latest advices of the state of our 
affairs at Paris. His conversation with the Emperor seems to 
import that no official communication had been made by the French 
to the British Government expressive of the views entertained by 
the former in regard to recognition, or other form of intervention ; 
and thus the latter Government remains at liberty to declare there 
is perfect accord between the two on American affairs. 

Thus the views of the Emperor, however strongly entertained, 
lose their value to us, as his purpose not to act independently 
seems unaltered. From here I have nothing new on the subject 
to report. A meeting of the Cabinet that had been called for the 
23d of October, which it was generally believed was convoked to 
deliberate on American affairs, was not held, Earl Russell noti- 
fying the Ministers by telegraph on the day previous that it was 
unnecessary for them to attend; nor have I heard of any called 
since. Indeed, the purpose of those who rule in the Cabinet seems 
to be not to recognize now or to give intimation when, or under 
what circumstances, such recognition may be expected; still, every- 
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thing that occurs at the North or in the operations of the armies 
works favorably for us in the public judgment. Even the eman- 
cipation proclamation, which it is believed here was issued under 
the promptings of their Minister, Adams, as the means of warding 
off recognition, had little other effect than to disappoint the anti- 
slavery party here, and met with general contempt and derision. 
It was seen through at once, and condemned accordingly. The 
cotton famine, however, which has been pressing hard upon the 
manufacturing districts, is loming up in fearful proportions. It 
is stated that now there are 700,000 of population entirely de- 
pendent on charity for subsistence, and this large number is in- 
creasing at from 10,000 to 20,000 per week, added to which, pesti- 
lence, in the form of slow or typhoid fever, has already com- 
menced its ravages. The public mind is very much agitated and 
disturbed at the fearful prospect for the winter, and I am not 
without hope that it will produce its effect on the counsels of the 
Government. 

I am gratified at being able to say that the ability of our gen- 
erals and the prowess of our arms are everywhere acknowledged 
in Europe, and there is equally acknowledged the striking differ- 
ence between the inflated and mendacious reports on the North- 
ern side, contrasted with the calm and dignified revelations of 
truth that slowly reach us from the South. 

I have received nothing from the Department since your dis- 
patch No. 5, of the 14th of April. By a late arrival a dispatch 
was brought to me from the Department for Colonel Mann, which 
I transmitted to him at Brussels. I see and hear nothing from 
the British Government, either officially or unofficially. Mr. 
Slidell has one advantage over me in this, as he sees the Minister 
frequently as well as the Emperor. I have sometimes thought it 
might be due to the dignity of the Government under such cir- 
cumstances to terminate the mission here, but do not feel at 
liberty to advise it because, although unaccredited, I find my pres- 
ence in London, as the representative of the Government, really 
important in matters arising, where we shou'd not be without 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. M. Mason. 
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FROM MR. MASON. 


RECEIVED 2 Jan., 1863. 
24 UPPER SEYMOUR STREET, PoRTMAN SQUARE, 
Lonpon, Nov. 8th, 1862. 
The Hon, J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 

Sir: My dispatches by Lieutenant Wilkinson went off yesterday. 
I write this unofficial note to overtake him and reach you with 
them. Since they were written what was rumor then has attained 
a form of authority, which leads me at once to send it to you. 

There is no doubt that the Emperor of France has proposed 
to England and Russia that the three powers should unite in pro- 
posing to the belligerents of America an armistice for six months, 
with the blockade removed as part of the armistice, and it is con- 
fidently asserted that Russia has assented to it. JI have not been 
able to gather opinion from public men of what England may do, 
but it is hardly probable that she will refuse concurrence. 

You may receive as a fact that the Emperor of France has made 
the proposal. I cannot speak with like certainty of the assent of 
Russia, but believe it to be true. 

You may learn all this probably through the Northern papers 
before this reaches you, but it may come as rumor only. I there- 
fore hasten to send it to you as above. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. M. Mason. 


FROM MR. SLIDELL. 


RecEIveED February 6, 1863. J. F. B. 
No. 20. Paris, November 11, 1862. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State, Richmond. 
Sir: Since my last two dispatches, both of 28th October, I 
am still without anything from you later than 15th April. 
Messrs. Erlanger & Co. have sent three special agents, who are 
now on their way to Richmond in relation to their proposals for 
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a loan. This fact proves, at least, that they are very much in 
earnest about the matter. 

When I took leave of the Emperor, after my audience of 28th 
October, it was with a very strong conviction, which I did not 
venture to express to you, that he would soon act in our affairs 
in some decided and official way. This anticipation has been - 
realized. I learned some days after that on the 30th October a 
dispatch was written to Mr. Mercier in which he was directed to 
intimate to the Lincoln Government, in a tone not to be misunder- 
stood, the opinion of the Emperor that our independence was a 
fait accompli, and that the further prosecution of a hopeless 
contest so prejudicial to the interests of France and to the whole 
civilized world must lead to immediate recognition of the Con- 
federate States and, perhaps, to direct intervention. 

I have learned also that on the 2d instant a circular dispatch 
was sent to all the European powers, except Russia and England, 
inviting their codperation in an appeal to the Governments at 
Richmond and Washington to consent to an armistice and the 
raising of the blockade of our ports. I have reason to believe 
that the invitations to Russia and England have been presented in 
a different form, and that before addressing Russia officially the 
Emperor had received some assurances, at least, of her qualified 
adhesion. That the official request has been made at St. Peters- 
burg, I have no doubt. As to England, I am also confident 
that the overtures have been made; but a friend in London, of 
whom I have spoken in previous dispatches, writes me: “I do not 
think the circular had reached Lord Russell on Saturday last (8th 
instant). If so, he did not communicate it to his colleagues, 
for I dined with one Cabinet Minister on Saturday who had not 
heard of it, and talked yesterday with another. However, it will 
be time enough perhaps for the Cabinet to-morrow. My impres- 
sion is that England will join directly with Russia and France, 
or perhaps with France and other powers, not with France alone, 
for the Federalists would be polite to France and insult us. We 
attach great importance to Russia.” 

Many of the secondary and minor powers, Spain, Belgium, 
Denmark, Sweden, etc., will undoubtedly give favorable responses 
to the Emperor’s appeal. Should Russia and England withhold 
their assent, I now believe that France will act without them. 
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I have no good reason for forming an opinion as to the prob- 
able course of Austria and Russia; but, as they can scarcely be 
counted among the maritime powers, it will be of little moment. 
I am inclined to think, however, that the adhesion of Austria is 
more probable than that of Russia. 

I saw yesterday, by appointment, the Under Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs. My chief object in seeing him was to renew verbal- 
ly the request I had made to Mr. Thouvenel on 21st July to be 
allowed to send dispatches through the Minister at Washington. I 
especially insisted that, in view of proposed early action in our af- 
fairs, it was very important that my Government should know 
what had been said to me by the Emperor. The Secretary prom- 
ised to consult the Minister as soon as he should return from 
Compiégne, and let me know the result. He has been there for 
some days with the Emperor, but was expected to return last night. 

I have received within a day or two a letter from a friend who 
commands a new war steamer. He tells me that he will sail 
from Cherbourg next week directly for Ship Island, with orders 
to report to the Admiral of the station. I hear that other 
vessels are supposed to have the same destination, and that Ad- 
miral de la Graviere has been directed to send four vessels from 
Vera Cruz to the Mississippi. I understand from a person who 
has good means of knowing what passes at the Ministry of 
Marine that cannon have been sent to Martinique in sufficient 
quantities to complete the armament of the numerous steamers 
of the line and frigates which, armed only en flite, conveyed 
troops, horses, etc., to Mexico. You may recall that in my first 
interview with the Emperor I took the liberty of suggesting this 
precaution in the view of possible eventualities. From these and 
other facts that have come to my knowledge, I believe that a 
powerful French fleet will soon be collected on our coasts, to act 
as circumstances may require. 

With great respect, your most obedient servant, 

JouHN SLIDELL. 


P. S.—Mr. Drouyn de L’Huys declines giving me the privilege 
of sending a dispatch through Mr. Mercier. Notices only have 
been given to the other powers of the dispatch to London and St. 
Petersburg. 
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FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, November 19, 1862. 
Lucius Q. C. Lamar, Esg., Commissioner to Russia. 

Sr: When several of the independent States which had for- 
merly been members of the Confederation known as the United 
States of America determined to withdraw from the Union and 
to associate themselves in a new Confederation under the name 
of the Confederate States of America, it was natural and proper 
that they should communicate this fact to the other nations of the 
earth. The usages of international intercourse require official 
communication of all organic changes in the constitutions of 
States, and there was obvious propriety in giving prompt assur- 
ance of our desire to continue the most amicable relations with 
all mankind. Actuated by these considerations, one of the first 
cares of the new Government was to send to Europe Commis- 
sioners charged with the duty of visiting the capitals ‘of the 
different powers and making preliminary arrangements for the 
opening of more formal diplomatic intercourse. Prior, however, 
to the arrival of these Commissioners, the United States had de- 
clared war against the Confederacy, and had its communications 
to the different Cabinets of Europe assume the attitude of being 
sovereign over the Confederacy, alleging that these independent 
States were in rebellion against other States with which they 
had theretofore been acknowledged Confederates on a footing of 
perfect equality. To the supreme surprise of this Government, 
this absurd pretension was considered by the Cabinets of Great 
Britain and France as affording a valid reason for declining to 
entertain relations with the Confederate States, or even to recog- 
nize the continued existence of these States as independent sov- 
ereignties. It soon became apparent that, in consequence of the 
delegation of power formerly granted by these States to the Fed- 
eral Government to represent them in foreign intercourse, the 
nations of Europe had been led into the grave error of supposing 
that the separate sovereignty and independence of these States 
had been merged into one common sovereignty, and had thus 
ceased to exist. All attempts to dispel so grave an error by 
argument and appeal to historical facts were found unavailing, 
and the Cabinets of Versailles and St. James intimated their deter- 
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mination to confine themselves to recognizing the self-evident 
fact of the existence of war; to treating us as belligerents; and to 
postponing any decision of the question of right until that of 
might was made clear. This result of our offers to enter into 
amicable relations with the great powers of Europe, whose prox- 
imity caused them to be first visited by our Commissioners, nat- 
urally created some hesitation in approaching His Imperial Maj- 
esty Alexander II. Due self-respect forbade our assuming an 
attitude which could possibly be construed into a supplication for 
favor as inferiors, instead of a tender of friendly intercoutse as 
equals. Nor is it improper to add that a communication to 
which extensive publicity was given, addressed by the Cabinet 
of St. Petersburg to that of Washington, justified the inference 
of the existence in that city of the same views as those which were 
avowed in London and at Paris. Under these circumstances 
this Government abstained from further obtruding on European 
powers any propositions for commercial or other amicable rela- 
tions, and accepted with stern determination the arbitrament to 
which all civilized nations seemed to invite it. The result has 
become matter of history, and I have made these prefatory re- 
marks only that you may understand and be able to explain the 
causes which prevented this Government from making, eighteen 
months ago, the same advances to His Imperial Majesty which 
were made to two of the other great European powers. 

The time has now arrived when, in the judgment of the Pres- 
ident, he may, without hazard of misconstruction, tender to the 
Emperor of Russia the assurances of the desire of the people to 
entertain with him the most cordial relations of friendship and 
commercial intercourse, and the President has chosen you to 
represent this Government in conveying such assurances. In 
opening your communications on this subject with the Cabinet of 
St. Petersburg it is not deemed necessary that you resort to argu- 
ment to maintain the right of these States to secede from the 
United States, any further than may be embraced in the state- 
ment above given of the reasons which have caused delay in 
approaching that Government on the subject. You will, of 
course, not refuse any explanations on this point which may seem 
to be invited, but we now place our demand for recognition and 
admission into the family of nations on the result of the test to 
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which Europe, by common understanding, submitted our rights. 
We have conquered our position by the sword. We are ready 
and able to maintain it against the utmost efforts of our enemies 
in the future as we have already done in the past. We were inde- 
pendent States before secession; we have been independent ever 
since, in spite of our invasion by armaments far exceeding in mag- 
nitude that immense host which to Russia’s immortal honor she 
overwhelmed with disaster by the voluntary sacrifice of her cap- 
ital. Nearly a million of armed men, aided by numerous fleets 
possessing unquestioned control over the waters of our coasts, 
have in a war now far advanced into the second year utterly 
failed to make any progress in the insane effort to subjugate this 
Confederacy, whose territory covers nearly half a continent, and 
whose population exceeds 10,000,000. 

According to the code of international law, a nation which 
with such elements of grandeur also presents itself with an or- 
ganized government and an obedient people, with institutions 
created in past generations by the free will of the citizens, and 
still cherished; a nation defended by numerous armies that crush 
all attempts of a most powerful foe to subjugate it; a nation which 
is aiming at no conquest, seeking no advantages, and using its 
sword for the sole purpose of defending its inherent right of self- 
government ; such a nation may well insist on its claim to recog- 
nition from those who may expect hereafter to maintain with it 
relations of mutual advantage in the exchange of good offices and 
the freedom of commercial intercourse. It is not deemed neces- 
sary to dwell on the many considerations which plainly indicate 
the benefits which must result to both nations from the establish- 
ment of friendly relations and unrestricted commerce. No rival 
interests exist to impede the creation or disturb the continuance 
of such relations, but the people of each country have everything 
to gain from a free interchange of the commodities which the 
other produces in excess of its own wants. Each pursuing its 
own career in the development of its own resources would 
be regarded by the other as supplying new aliment for an 
intercourse mutually advantageous, and additional motives for 
cherishing the most cordial amity. On the subject of recognition 
of the Confederacy you will not fail to represent to the Gov- 
ernment of His Imperial Majesty that, while the war which 
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now ravages this continent and afflicts mankind was due in some 
measure to the determination of Europe to leave the decision of 
the questions which have arisen between the Northern and South- 
ern States of North America to the arbitrament of war, rather 
than by friendly intervention to promote their amicable adjust- 
ment, the adherence of the Governments at the present time to a 
line of policy purely passive is the sole cause of the continuance 
of hostilities. Desperate as the United States now know the 
attempt to be, they can scarcely be expected to abandon their 
avowed purpose of subjugating the South in the absence of 
some expression on the part of the great powers of Europe justify- 
ing such abandonment. The people of the North, knowing that 
the right of the Confederacy to recognition is dependent solely 
upon its ability to defend itself against conquest by its enemies, 
cannot interpret the failure of Europe to accord that recognition 
on any other ground than the conviction that the North is able 
to subjugate the South. The unprecedented silence of European 
Cabinets after the abundant evidence afforded by the events of the 
past eighteen months of the power of this Confederacy to defend 
itself is scarcely less effective in stimulating the United States 
to continue its present atrocious warfare than language of direct 
encouragement. The President is well aware that such can by 
no possibility be the intention of the humane and enlightened 
ruler who now presides over the destinies of Russia, but he is 
also well satisfied that such are the views attributed to neutral 
powers by the United States as being fairly deducible from the 
hesitation hitherto evinced in yielding to the just demand of this 
Government for the recognition of its independent nationality. 
If your efforts to open negotiations with the Russian Cabinet on 
the basis of our recognition shall prove successful, you will be 
expected to continue your residence near that Court as Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, and to that end you 
will receive herewith your commission as such, together with let- 
ters of credence to His Imperial Majesty. 

It is desirable that you seek occasion to confer with Mr. Mason 
or Mr, Slidell or both on your way to the seat of your mission, 
to inform yourself fully of the condition of affairs in Europe at 
the time of your arrival, and if any important change shall have 
occurred rendering, your compliance with any part of your pres- 
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ent instructions impolitic or unadvisable, you may exercise your 
own discretion, after conference with one or both of these gentle- 
men, in postponing the execution of them until further instruc- 
tions from Richmond. 
Iam, sir, your obedient servant, 
J. P. Benyamin, Secretary of State. 


FROM MR. MASON. 


RECEIVED 6th Feb., 63. J. P. B. 
No. 21. C. S. Commission, Lonpon, December 10, 1862. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit to you herewith duplicates of 
my Nos. 18, 19, and 20, with an unofficial letter of the 4th of 
November, the originals of which were sent by Lieutenant Wil- 
kinson, C. S. Navy, who sailed from Glasgow about the 15th of 
October. 

Referring to my No. 18, I have to add that since its date I 
received a full report from Lieutenant Chapman, which leaves 
little doubt that the allegation of Hester that Midshipman An- 
drews designed to surrender the ‘““Sumter”’ to the enemy was alto- 
gether a fabrication; and that the true cause of the murder was 
that Hester had just been detected by Andrews in pilfering the 
public property in the ship. 

On the question of demanding the prisoner for trial by the 
Confederate authorities I have stated the difficulties that were 
presented in my No. 18. Subsequently I presented the question 
fully for the advice of Mr. Slidell, and was happy to find that 
he agreed with me as to the expediency or, indeed, necessity 
of leaving the matter in the hands of the British authorities. I 
have thought it due, however, as Hester was a petty officer in the 
Navy, and had no means of providing for his defense, that he 
should not be left without some provision for the expenses of 
counsel and witnesses, and have directed Lieutenant Chapman ac- 
cordingly. 

In my No, 18 I stated also that I had determined to have the 
“Sumter” sold, and the reasons for it.* The whole subject of the 


* See p. 353- 
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sale was committed to Captain Bullock, C. S. Navy, as the senior 
naval officer, and I learn by telegraph this morning from Gibral- 
tar that the ship has been sold to a British house, the price not 
stated. 

The proceeds of the sale will be turned over to Captain Bullock, 
in charge of the naval fund here. 

Will you be good enough to communicate this dispatch to the 
Secretary of the Navy? 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. M. Mason. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 
(The same dispatch was sent Mr. Slidell.) 
No. II. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, R1cHMOND, December 11, 1862. 
Hon. James M. Mason, etc., London. 

Sir: The recently published correspondence between the Cab- 
inets of France, Great Britain, and Russia indicates that the pe- 
riod is fast approaching when the dictates of reason, justice, and 
humanity will be respected, and our undoubted right to recogni- 
tion as an independent nation be acknowledged. This recogni- 
tion must, in the nature of things, be followed by a speedy peace. 
The consideration of the effects which will be produced by this 
event on the commercial relations of the Confederacy evokes 
deep-solicitude, and it becomes my duty to communicate to you 
the instructions of your Government on this important subject. 

It is necessary to keep in view the very exceptional condition 
in which the present war has placed the Confederate States, in 
order to form a just estimate of the probable results of the renewal 
of peaceful relations between the belligerents. 

The almost total cessation of external commerce for the last 
two years has produced the complete exhaustion of the supply 
of all articles of foreign growth and manufacture; and it is but 
a moderate computation to estimate the imports into the Confed- 
eracy at $300,000,000 for the first six months which will ensue 
after the treaty of peace. The articles which will meet with most 
ready sale (and in enormous quantities) as soon as our country 
is open to commerce are textile fabrics, whether of wool, cotton, 
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or flax; iron and steel, and articles manufactured from them 
in all their varieties ; leather and manufactures of leather, such as 
shoes, boots, saddlery, harness, etc.; clothing of all kinds; glass 
crockery; the products of the vine, whether wines, brandies, or 
liquors; silk and all fabrics of silk, liats, caps, etc.; the large class 
of articles known as articles de Paris; the comestibles of France, 
including not only preserved meats, game, and fish, but fruits, 
vegetables, confectionery, and sweetmeats, salt, drugs, chemicals, 
statuary, manufactures of brass, lead, pewter, tin, together with 
an innumerable variety of other articles of less importance. In 
exchange for these importations we have to offer the cotton, to- 
bacco, and naval stores accumulated in the Confederacy. They 
are of much larger value even at half their present prices than the 
amount of importation estimated as above for the first six months ; 
indeed, I feel confident that at one-third the present European 
prices for our staples we have exchangeable value for the whole 
$300,000,000 in these three enumerated articles, independently of 
rice, ship timber, and other productions of the field and the 
forest. It must, however, be admitted as not improbable that a 
considerable quantity of these accumulated products may be de- 
stroyed by us in order to avoid their seizure by the enemy in 
such portions of the country as may become readily accessible 
to their gunboats during the approaching season of high water. 
This necessity is imposed on us, as you are aware, by the fact 
that the troops of the United States pay no respect to private 
property even of neutrals or noncombatants, but appropriate 
to themselves every article of movable property that they can 
reach in any part of our country. Notwithstanding the exas- 
peration of feelings against the United States now prevalent in 
the Confederacy, no statesman can fail to perceive that on the 
restoration of peace the commercial intercourse between the 
present belligerents must necessarily be placed on such a basis 
as to accord to each other the same terms and conditions as are 
conceded to friendly nations in general. It is scarcely to be 
supposed that a treaty of peace could be concluded that would 
leave it optional ‘to either party to wage a war of hostile tariffs 
or special restrictions against the other; nor would such a state 
of things be desirable, if possible, for it would be manifestly 
incompatible with the maintenance of permanent peaceful rela- 
tions. It must be conceded, therefore, that the final cessation of 
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hostilities will open to the United States access to the markets of 
the Confederacy as free as that which may be conceded to Euro- 
pean nations in general. In view of this condition of affairs, it 
is not difficult to predict the probable results on the commerce of 
the Confederacy which will be immediately developed unless pre- 
vented by some contracting influence. 

1. The first consequence to be anticipated is that our land 
will be invaded by the agents of Northern merchants, who will 
monopolize those products of the South from which Europe has 
been so long debarred and which are so needful to its prosperity. 
The cotton, tobacco, and naval stores of the South will become 
at once the prize of Northern cupidity, and will reach Europe 
only after having paid heavy profits to these forestallers. Nor 
will the amount of the profits exacted be the only loss entailed 
on Europe. The purchase of the raw material at lower cost 
would give the manufacturers of New England an advantage 
over their European rivals much more important than the mere 
original excess of outlay to which the latter would be subjected. 

2. Such are the necessities of our people; and so eager will be 
' their desire to avail themselves of the first opportunity for pro- 
curing commodities which they have cheerfully foregone as long 
as privation was the price of liberty that it will be nearly im- 
possible to prevent the enormous demand for necessary supplies 
from being satisfied almost exclusively by the North, which will 
avail itself of its close proximity to preoccupy so inviting a field 
of richly remunerative commerce. 

3. The current of trade will thus, at the very outset of our 
career, continue to flow in its ancient channels, which will ever 
be deepened, and our commerce with Europe, instead of becom- 
ing direct, to mutual advantage as for years we have desired, will 
remain tributary to an intermediary. The difficulty of diverting 
trade from an established channel has become proverbial, and 
in our case the difficulty would be enhanced by the causes just 
indicated. These contingencies cannot be contemplated without 
deep concern. During the whole period of the existence of the 
Southern States their pursuits have been almost exclusively 
agricultural; they possess scarcely the semblance of a commer- 
cial marine, nor can they hope to acquire one sufficient for the 
exchanges of theif’ products till after the lapse of a number of 
years; and a still longer period must intervene before they can 
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expect to provide by their own manufacture a supply of many 
articles of necessary consumption. In addition to the difficulties 
necessarily inherent under any circumstances in the task of 
creating the navigation and manufactures required for a popu- 
lation of over ten millions of people, there exist in the South 
obstacles resulting from the education, habits, tastes, and inter- 
ests of its citizens. For generations they have been educated 
to prefer agricultural to other pursuits, and this preference owes 
its origin to the fertility of their soil and the genial influence of 
their climate, which render those pursuits not only more at- 
tractive to their tastes, but more lucrative than those of the 
manufacturer or the seaman. It is certain, therefore, that for 
many years the carrying trade of the Confederacy, both foreign 
and coastwise, will be conducted, and its supplies of manufac- 
tured articles will be furnished, by foreign countries in exchange 
for the products of its soil. It is the most earnest desire of this 
Government and people that a commerce so large and profitable 
as that which they tender to mankind shall not be monopolized 
by the United States, and that a direct trade with Europe shall 
furnish to us all articles, the growth or manufacture, of that con- 
tinenf. They are well aware that from proximity the Northern 
States possess a natural advantage \over any European rival for 
much of our trade, but the value of their political independence 
would in their estimation be greatly impaired if the result of the 
war should leave them in commercial dependence by giving to 
those States the additional enormous advantage arising out of the 
present exceptional condition of the South. Unless some pre- 
ventive measure be adopted, the exchanges of the South for sta- 
ples accumulated during the two years of the war will be practi- 
cally effected during the first two months of peace, and will in- 
“ure to the almost exclusive benefit of that power whose wicked 
aggressions have already entailed so much misery and distress 
not only on ourselves, but on the rest of the civilized world. It 
is scarcely possible to refrain from the reflection that conse- 
quences so hostile to the interests of Europe as well as our own 
have been produced by a policy on the part of certain Euro- 
pean powers in disregard of the plainest dictates of interna- 
tional law, as well as of implied promises to ourselves. If Eu- 
rope had asserted its unquestioned right toeresist a predatory 
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cruise carried on against its commerce on 3,000 miles of our coast 
by the ships of the United States, under pretext of a blockade 
of our ports, we should not now be engaged in an effort to avert 
the disastrous effect to European interests which must be antici- 
pated from the course above pointed out. Our markets would 
not now be denuded of all supplies of European commodities, 
and on the restoration of peace the North would possess in the 
competition for our commerce none of the abnormal advantages 
which we now seek to neutralize. It is far from our purpose in 
the expression of this view to indulge in vain recrimination, but 
the suggestion is made in the hope that neutral nations will be 
induced not only by a regard to their own interests, but by the 
higher obligations of justice and duty, to codperate in the en- 
deavor to obviate any further ill effects of a policy which experi- 
ence now justifies us in pronouncing to have been at least unwise. 
What are the practical measures which can be devised for this 
purpose? What can be done to prevent consequences which we 
frankly avow would be considered by us as a national calamity, 
as well as a source of deep mortification? The difficulties are 
great, but not perhaps insurmountable, especially if you can suc- 
ceed in exciting the solicitude of the Court to which you are 
accredited, and awakening it to the magnitude of the interests 
of neutral nations involved in the subject. It is one which our 
position has forced upon our attention, and which it is not un- 
natural to suppose has been considered by us with more care than 
by those less intimately conversant with the state of affairs on 
this side of the Atlantic. Without, therefore, restricting you 
as to the adoption of any other measures that may be proposed 
or may occur to your mind, you are instructed to urge the dif- 
ferent points which I now proceed to suggest. 

t. In order to prevent the monopoly by the Northern States 
of the accumulated staples now held by our people, no measure 
seems less objectionable or more appropriate than to encourage 
the merchants of neutral nations to purchase in advance these 
products and to leave them here in depot till the ports are opened. 
This course would already have been adopted to a very consid- 
erable extent (as I am aware from numerous applications made 
to this Department) if the staples thus purchased could be 
guaranteed against destruction by the representative belligerents. 
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The remedy for this seems to be very simple and entirely within 
the reach of neutral powers; but they have hitherto, for reasons 
doubtless satisfactory to themselves, but which we are unable 
to conjecture, declined to adopt it. 

The case stands thus in the language of Mr. Phillimore: 
“There is no more unquestionable proposition of international 
law than the proposition that neutral States are entitled to carry 
on, upon their own account, a trade with a belligerent.” The 
United States, however, do not concern themselves with unques- 
tionable propositions of international law, nor have they even 
affected during the present war to refrain from any exercise of 
power against neutrals which seemed to offer the slightest mo- 
mentary advantage. General Butler still continues to imprison 
and rob indiscriminately foreign merchants and native citizens 
_of New Orleans; and in no place where the forces of the United 
States penetrate is there a moment’s hesitation in appropriating 
any neutral property to their use. The universal robbery by the 
enemy of all private property forces upon this Government the 
necessity of destroying everything movable as fast as it becomes 
exposed to imminent danger of pillage. 

In this state of the case the Department was addressed by 
agents of foreign merchants desirous of purchasing our staples 
and storing them until peace should be restored, with the request 
that special instructions should be given to exempt from such 
destruction the property thus purchased. This Government 
could have no possible motive for destroying neutral property, 
but every dictate of policy counseled, on the contrary, that we. 
should protect it. We could not consent, however, that neutral 
property should be seized by the enemy and converted to his use, 
for we would thus have been supplying him with the means of 
continuing hostilities against ourselves. The effect of such ac- 
tion on our part may be readily illustrated. Cotton is worth at 
least two hundred dollars a bale in specie in the United States, 
and not more than one-fifth of that sum in the Confederacy. 
Thus on the supposition that only 100,000 bales of cotton belong- 
ing to neutrals should be seized and appropriated by the United 
States, they would be provided with $20,000,000 in specie, and 
if called on to respond in damages by neutral powers would 
seek to escape responsibility, and perhaps succeed in so doing, 
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by reimbursing to the neutral owners, after some years of diplo- 
matic correspondence, the fifth of that sum as being the value of 
the cotton at the time and place of its seizure. The simplest 
instincts of self-defense required us to defeat such machinations, 
and this Department therefore made answer to the applications 
of neutral merchants that this Government would protect their 
property against destruction, upon receiving any satisfactory 
assurance from their own Governments that the property would 
be effectually protected against seizure and appropriation by the 
enemy, if it fell into his hands. This answer seems to have been 
submitted to the Government of Her Britannic Majesty by dif- 
ferent British Consuls and to have elicited a reply to which 
extensive publicity was given. This reply, dated the 1oth Au- 
gust, 1862, and signed by Her Britannic Majesty’s Chargé d’Af- 
faires at Washington, is confined to an acknowledgment of the 
right of this Government to act in the manner already mentioned, 
but omits giving to British subjects any assurance of protection 
against spoliation by the United States. No action on the sub- 
ject has been taken by any other neutral power, if we are fully 
informed, and the whole matter seems res integra so far as the 
present inquiry is concerned, for it is impossible to interpret 
the mere silence of the British Cabinet on this point as an 
abandonment of the right of protecting British subjects against 
unlawful spoliation. 

2. In order to prevent the United States from preoccupying 
for their exclusive benefit’ the market for foreign merchandise, 
which the South will present as soon as peace is declared, several 
suggestions occur. 

It would, in the first place, seem not to be impracticable for 
the several European Governments, pending the negotiations 
which must necessarily precede the final settlement of the terms 
of a treaty, to devise some means for communicating in advance 
to their merchants the assured conviction of an early renewal 
of commerce with the Confederacy, and to encourage the forma- 
tion in their West Indies colonies of large depots of the supplies 
known to be needed here, ready for immediate introduction into 
the Confederacy. Such measures, accompanied by the necessary 
arrangements for the speediest transmission to these depots of the 
news of the opening of commerce, would aid, to some extent, in 
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the accomplishment of the objects desired. A large number of 
the merchant ships required for the transportation of these sup- 
plies would also meet with ready sale in the ports of the Confed- 
eracy, especially if screw steamers suitable for future direct trade 
with Europe or for Government transport ships; and the efficacy 
of this measure would be greatly increased if accompanied by the 
prompt operation of one or more lines of the steamers between 
European and Southern ports. 

But the only effective remedy for preventing Northern mo- 
nopoly, and for neutralizing the unjust advantage which the 
United States, at the expense of Europe, would seek to secure 
from their violent infractions of international law, would be to 
place the Confederacy in the same condition relative to foreign 
supplies as was occupied by it prior to the declaration of the 
blockade of the entire coast; a declaration which, for the first 
time in history, has been respected as legal by neutral powers. 
To this end no measure seems better adapted than that proposed 
by His Imperial Majesty of France to the Cabinets of Great 
Britain and Russia in the correspondence already adverted to. An 
armistice for six months, “during which every act of war, direct 
or indirect, should provisionally cease on sea as well as on land,” 
would give to European powers that opportunity which justice 
demands for placing within the Confederacy the supplies and 
making the purchases that would long since have been effected 
but for the unjust interference by the United States with neutral 
rights, and thus enforce against that aggressive power the rules 
of universal equity that none shall be allowed to profit by their 
own misdeeds. Neutral nations would thus be reinstated in 
the possession of their “unquestionable right to trade for their 
own account with a belligerent,” and upon the final cessation of 
hostilities would enter into the competition for our trade then 
open to the world, upon conditions approximating equality with 
the North, a result eminently desirable for the common interest 
of all, and scarcely attainable in any other manner. Even if 
the blockade were continued during an armistice, the object de- 
sired could be greatly promoted. The cessation of our foreign 
commercial intercourse has been caused not by the blockade of 
our ports, but by a general cruise on the coast against all neutral 
commerce and the seizure of neutral vessels bound to points 
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where not a blockading vessel was ever stationed. We have 
now numerous ports where there is not a single blockading ves- 
sel, but no neutral trader dares sail for them, for fear of capture 
on the high seas by the Federal cruisers. If Europe, even at 
this late date, would put an effectual stop to this outrage on its 
rights of trade with a belligerent, we should soon be well supplied . 
with her manufactures, and she would obtain so large a supply 
of our staples as would effectually deprive the North of the profits 
it hopes to reap by the unprecederited acquiescence of all nations 
in its interdict against their trade with us. In the event of an 
armistice, the cruise against neutral vessels could not, of course, 
be continued, even if the blockade were respected in ports where 
a blockading force is stationed. 

You are instructed to furnish a copy of this dispatch to Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs at the 
earliest moment. 

I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 

J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


FROM MR, SLIDELL, 


No. 22. Paris, December 27, 1862. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 

S1r: I am still without any dispatch from you later than 15th 
April, but I yesterday received a letter from Mr. L. Heyliger, 
dated Nassau, 1st December, in which he says that he had just 
received a letter from you of October 2, by which you request 
him to suggest to me the propriety of sending in future my 
dispatches to him to be forwarded, and I shall hereafter adopt 
that mode of conveyance for either the original or duplicate of 
each dispatch. 

Since my last, of 29th November, of which you wil! find a copy 
herewith, nothing of interest has occurred here. I had on the 
21st instant an interview with Mr. Drouyn de L’Huys. He re- 
ceived me very cordially and conversed freely, but was very 
careful not to commit himself as to the future action of his Gov- 
ernment. He assured me, however, that the Emperor’s views 
and policy had undergone no change; that he was earnestly 
desirous to see our unhappy war brought to a close, and would 
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do everything in his power to attain that end; that the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs could not then say if any or what further steps 
would be taken, or when. Much would depend upon the events 
of the next few weeks. 

I spoke to him of the sweeping proclamations of confiscation 
of General Butler, and suggested to him that the inhabitants of 
Louisiana, and especially the descendants of those who were 
French subjects at the time of the cession, were perhaps entitled 
to claim from France a vindication of the rights secured to them 
by the treaty of cession. I said that I had not alluded to this 
matter in the letter which I had addressed to his predecessor on 
the 21st July, because the protection of France could be invoked 
only on behalf of the individual inhabitants of Louisiana, some of 
whom, I was informed, intended to appeal directly to the Emperor. 

Mr. Blondel, whom you will recollect as Belgian Minister at 
Washington, and who is now on leave of absence, called to see me 
a few days since. He informs me that the King of the Belgians 
is most earnestly in favor of our recognition or of any other: 
kindred measure, and speaks confidently of the early assent of 
England to the overtures of France. 

Mr. B. also informed me that he knew from unquestionable 
authority that the Prince of Wales openly and unreservedly ex- 
presses his warm sympathies for the Confederate cause, and de- 
clares himself in favor of immediate recognition. 

While writing I receive the information that Burnside, after 
suffering heavy losses, has recrossed the Rappahannock. We 
have no details, but it is fair to presume that he will not effect his 
retreat without serious molestation. The news will arrive most 
opportunely. The Chambers meet on the 12th proximo, and the 
Emperor, in his speech at the opening of the session, will, of 
course, refer to the American question. It will foreshadow his 
course. I shall feel disappointed if it does not indicate a disposi- 
tion to early action. 

With great respect, your most obedient servant, 


JOHN SLIDELL. 
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ROBERT M. T. HUNTER. 


Robert M. T. Hunter. 


ROBERT MERCER TALIAFERRO HunTeR, second Secretary of 
State of the Confederate States, was born in Essex County, Va., 
2ist of April, 1809; was educated at the University of Virginia; 
studied law at Winchester in the same State, and entered upon 
the practice in his native county in 1830. In 1833 he was elected 
to the Virginia Legislature ; three years later was elected to Con- 
gress, and on being reelected to that body was chosen Speaker of 
the House in 1839. In the House he was the warm personal and 
political friend of John C. Calhoun. In 1842 he was defeated 
in his race for Congress, but was reélected in 1844; was chosen 
United States Senator in 1846; was subsequently reélected, and 
remained in the Senate until 1861. While a Senator he was 
prominent in all the debates of the Senate, and was conspicuous 
as an ardent states’ rights man. He favored the annexation of 
Texas, the compromise of the Oregon question, the tariff of 
1846, the retrocession of the city of Alexandria to the State of 
Virginia, the fugitive slave law, the admission of Kansas as a 
slave State, and the extension of the Missouri compromise line 
to the Pacific Ocean. He originated the warehouse system; op- 
posed the Wilmot proviso, the abolition of the slave trade in the 
District of Columbia, and all measures hostile to slavery, and the 

“admission of California into the Union. He was Chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Finance, and as such made the report 
in favor of the reduction of the value of subsidiary silver coins. 
In 1855 he advocated the bill which forbade the use of the Army 
in enforcing the acts of the proslavery Kansas Legislature, and 
in 1857 framed the law by which tariff duties were cut down and 
the revenues reduced. In the National Convention of the Dem- 
ocratic party held in Charleston in April, 1860, he was prominent 
as a candidate for the nomination for President, and received, next 
to Mr. Douglas, the highest vote on several ballots. During that 
year he made an elaborate speech in the Senate in favor of the 
extension of slavery and the right of the owners of slaves to 
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carry them into the Territories. He was active in his efforts to 
have Virginia secede from the Union, and in July of that year 
was expelled from the United States Senate. On the secession 
of Virginia, he was chosen a member of the Provisional Congress, 
which assembled at Montgomery, Ala., in which he took a prom- 
inent part. In July, 1861, he was made Secretary of State, by 
President Davis, to succeed Mr. Toombs. In March, 1862, he was 
chosen a Confederate Senator from his State, which position he 
filled until the close of the war. In February, 1865, he was ap- 
pointed by Mr. Davis one of the Peace Commissioners, the other 
two being A. H. Stephens and John A, Campbell, that met Pres- 
ident Lincoln and Secretary of State Seward upon a vessel in 
Hampton Roads. Later he presided over a meeting in Richmond 
which passed resolutions for the more vigorous prosecution of the 
war. Shortly after this he opposed a bill in the Senate giving 
freedom to such negroes as should serve in the Confederate Army, 
but upon being instructed by the Legislature of his State to sup- 
port the measure, he did so, under protest. After the surrender 
he was arrested, but was released on parole, and was pardoned in 
1867 by the President. He was defeated for the United States 
Senate -before the Legislature of Virginia in 1874, but was made 
Treasurer of the State in 1877. He retired to private life on his 
farm in Essex County in 1880; where he resided until his death, 
July 18, 1887. 
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FROM MR. MANN. 


No. 36. BRUSSELS, Januaty 5, 1863. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State, Richmond, Va. 

Sir: I have the honor to inclose herewith copy of my communi- 
cation of this date to His Excellency,, M. Rogier, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Iam, with great respect, your obedient servant, 

A. DupLey MANN. 


INCLOSURE. 
From Mr. Mann. 


In the communications which the undersigned has hitherto ad- 
dressed to His Excellency, Mr. Rogier, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, he has refrained from asking for the formal recognition of 
the independence of the Confederate States of America by the 
Government of Belgium, as ample as were his justifications for 
proceeding to make such request. The time, however, has at 
length arrived when, without a disregard of the trusts which 
were confided to him, he can no longer delay signifying his 
solicitude that such recognition shall occur. 

In performing this duty it is proper that the undersigned should 
inform His Excellency, Mr. Rogier, that when the Confederate 
States, immediately after the adoption of their Constitution, deter- 
mined to send Commissioners to Europe to establish relations with 
the most influential nations thereof, they primarily assoc:ated Bel- 
gium with Great Britain, France, and Russia, contracted as were 
her dimensions relatively, and small as was her population. Those 
Commissioners, Mr. Yancey, Mr. Rost, and the undersigned, were 
accredited jointly with full powers to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of each of the empires and kingdoms above mentioned. 

25 (385) 
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Subsequently the Commission was divided and enlarged so as to 
include Spain, when the undersigned was designated as Commis- 
sioner Plenipotentiary near the Government of this realm. The 
considerations which actuated the President of the Confederate 
States in embracing Belgium in the sphere of the Commission 
were, as doubtless has appeared obvious to His Excellency, Mr. 
Rogier, of a twofold character. 

1. The exalted position which as a potentate and statesman 
His Majesty, the King of the Belgians, enjoyed among the rulers 
of the earth. 

2. The earnest and ardent desire manifested by Belgium, alike 
by her Government and her people, to establish direct trade inter- 
course with the Confederate States prior to their withdrawal 
from the former Union. 

The undersigned scarcely need state to His Excellency, Mr. 
Rogier, that His Majesty, the King of the Belgians, is believed 
to exercise, in all questions affecting their welfare, a benign influ- 
ence upon the counsels of civilized nations. His long and suc- 
cessful reign, attended with the largest amount of individual pros- 
perity to the governed, has been a source of unceasing and grat- 
ifying interest to the self-governing citizens of the Confederate 
States. Between Belgium and those States there is almost a 
perfect identity of material interests. They are, in fact, natural 
commercial! allies which even the dissimilarity in their institutions 
has a tendency to strengthen rather than to sever. Under judi- 
cious treaty stipulations, the former may become to a considerable 
extent the workshop of the latter, thus rendering the latter prac- 
tically more valuable to the former as a customer than ever was a 
colony toa crown. Consequently, it is quite natural that the Gov- 
ernment and citizens of the Confederate States should entertain 
the belief that it is eminently fit and proper for King Leopold IT. 
to take the initial step in the unconditional acknowledgment of 
their independence. Such a measure, it is confidently believed, 
would be joyously hailed and promptly emulated by every mem- 
ber of the European family. Moreover, a majority of the people 
who now constitute the United States would, in view of the utter 
hopelessness of the war now prosecuted, most probably find in 
it an anodyne for their increasing cares and sorrows, and silently 
embrace it as an emanation calculated to eventuate in the early re- 
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establishment of peace. The fanatical Executive and Cabinet 
which hold the reins of Government would alone rave, but their 
ravings would be as the ravings of madmen against measures of 
undoubted necessity. Every man in the North who is animated 
by ennobling sentiments is beginning to ask: “For what good is 
this war still prosecuted?” A dwarf, as has been well said by a 
popular author, may trip up the heels of a giant, and for a time 
bend him to the ground. Such has virtually been the case with a 
desperate faction in the power which it has managed to exercise 
over the Democracy of the North. But that Democracy, con- 
servative in its character as concerns the Constitution, has recently 
caused its voicesto be distinctly heard, and the indications are 
multiplying that the employment of its strength will soon be se- 
verely felt at Washington. The strongest weapon that could be 
placed in the hands of the advocates of peace in the North for 
the termination of hostilities assuredly would be the recognition 
of the Confederate States by a universally esteemed European 
Government. No sovereign ever has accomplished, or ever can 
accomplish in his exterior policy, a more sublime work. It would 
indeed be eminently worthy of the sage and just King of the 
Belgians. When the States which had previously pronounced 
their everlasting separation from the Federal Union met in con- 
vention and formed a Confederacy, their title to independence was 
as legitimate as that of any nation that ever existed. This title 
had its foundation in the sovereignty of each, as was explained to 
His Excellency, Mr. Rogier, by the undersigned in his note of the 
29th May last. But if there had not been so much as the shadow 
of such a title, they have incontestably established their rights of 
unassailable validity to unqualified admission into the family circle 
of nations. There is not a solitary requisition for such admission, 
as international law has hitherto been administered in similar 
cases, that they did not comply with long ago. To establish this 
assertion, it is only necessary to state irrefutable facts. From the 
day of its creation, in February, 1861, the Government of the 
Confederate States has been as stable as any Government within 
the confines of civilization. Under its salutary counsels it com- 
mands the sincere affections and the consequent. unanimous enthu- 
siastic support of the governed. It has brought, with a match- 
less rapidity, armies into the field, which, with comparatively 
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unimportant exceptions, have beaten in action the armies of their 
enemy, seldom less than double their number in rank and file, and 
composed, in a great degree, of German, Irish, and other Euro- 
pean mercenaries. Its power for repelling aggression becomes 
more manifest as the contest is lengthened, as may be distinctly 
seen in the inglorious retreat of General Burnside before one- 
third of the number who were arrayed against his forces in the 
battlefield adjacent to Fredericksburg. This Government, the 
undersigned is authorized to assure His Excellency, Mr. Rogier, 
entertains na Utopian theories, no propaganda schemes, no no- 
tions of bettering the condition of other countries by attempting 
to intermeddle directly or indirectly in their affairs. In its inter- 
course with foreign Governments its steady policy will be the 
maintenance of cordially harmonious relations. Peace and com- 
merce with all well-intentioned countries will be its cherished 
wish and its constant resolute aim. The undersigned, before clos- 
ing this note, may state to His Excellency, Mr. Rogier, that he is 
not unmindful of the vehement threats for revenge which have 
been made by the Lincoln Administration against such nations as 
might: recognize the independence of the Confederate States; but 
those threats were practically as meaningless, as regards execution, 
as the promises of that Administration, commencing over eighteen 
months ago and regularly renewed ever since, that the South 
should be subjugated within ninety days, were practically value- 
less. Similar threats were uttered against such foreign Govern- 
ments as might have the temerity to recognize the Confederate 
States as a belligerent, and, as has been seen, in no case has their 
execution been attempted. Such a procedure would have been 
as absurd as that of undertaking to coerce, wi et armis, those 
States into submission to the North. It would have assuredly 
provoked the unmitigated indignation, and, if necessary, the un- 
sheathing of the sword, by most of the powers and States within 
the confines of civilization. As the principles of public life are 
eternal, so all orderly governments have a paramount interest in 
repressing international outlawries. Without the existence of 
such an interest, national law would become invalid and inter- 
national law a lamentable mockery. The undersigned deems it 
to be his duty to transmit herewith a certified copy of the Con- 
stitution of the Confederate States. The undersigned avails him- 
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self of this opportunity to reéxpress to His Excellency, Mr. 
Rogier, the assurance of his distinguished consideration. 
A. DupLEY MANN. 


FROM MR. SLIDELL. 


No. 23. Paris, January 11, 1863. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State, Richmond. 


SiR: Since my last dispatch, of December 27th, I am in posses- 
sion, through Mr. Mason, of your Nos. 6, 7, 8, and 9. No. 5 
has not reached me.* I have followed with duplicate of my No. 
22 duplicates of Nos. 1, 3, 4, 5, and 6, which you inform me had 
not been received. At the date of your No. 7 you had not re- 
ceived my memorandum of my interview with the Emperor at 
Vichy on 26th July, or you would have been satisfied that the 
erratic movements of the French Consular agents at Richmond 
and Galveston had not been instigated by inspirations from the 
Tuileries or the Affaires Etrangéres. Having heard that the dis- 
missal of these agents had excited some surprise here, I inquired 
of Mr. De Bauneville, Mr. Drouyn de L’Huys’s Chef de Cabinet, 
in the interview which I mentioned in my No. 20, what informa- 
tion had been received on the subject. He said that they had 
heard nothing of it, except by a communication from the British 
Ambassador, simply stating the fact of the dismissals. I said to 
Mr. De Bauneville that as to the Vice Consul at Galveston I could 
not venture to give any assurances. The dismissal might have 
been the unauthorized act of the State authorities or of the mil- 
itary commandant; but as to the Vice Consul at Richmond, know- 
ing as I did the intelligence and discretion of our Secretary of 
State, I was very sure that the most sufficient and satisfactory 
reasons for his action would be shown. At an interview which 
I had with Mr. Mocquard, the Emperor’s private secretary and 
confidential friend, on 31st ultimo, I mentioned that I had re- 
ceived a dispatch explanatory of the action of my Government 
in these cases, and at his request I sent him extracts of your No. 
7, and copies of the documents accompanying them, to be pre- 
sented by him to the Emperor. I also referred to the conversa- 
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tion I had had with the Emperor at St. Cloud in relation to the 
building of ships of war in French ports, to the Emperor’s 
promise to consult the Minister of Marine on the subject, and 
asked him to remind the Emperor of his promise, and to ascertain 
the result. I again saw Mr. Mocquard at his own request on the 
Ath instant, when he informed me that the Emperor, after having 
consulted some of his Ministers, found greater difficulties in the 
matter than he had anticipated, and that for the present at least 
he could not give any encouragement. But on the 7th instant I 
had a visit from Mr. Arran, a member of the Corps Legislatif 
and the largest shipbuilder in France. He came to offer to build 
ironclad steamers. He said there would be no difficulty in arming 
and equipping them; that he spoke from authority; that if any- 
thing were done it should be known only to himself and me. I 
had heard him spoken of as a man whom the Emperor consulted 
about all naval matters, and who enjoyed his confidence. I feel 
sure that he came to me at the Emperor’s instance. I said to him 
that at the moment I could give him no definite answer. The 
financial question was first to be considered; that I was expecting 
daily to hear the result of certain propositions made by European 
bankers to our Government for a loan, and suggested that some 
arrangement might perhaps be made for payments in cotton. 
He thought that mode of payment might be acceptable if the 
Emperor would let it be understood that he favored the negotia- 
tion of cotton bonds. 

He has gone home for a few days, but he will return for the 
opening of the Chambers to-morrow, when he will enter into 
full explanations. 

Mr. Mason writes to me that you ask for information about 
the authenticity of a certain paper headed ‘Confidential Mem- 
orandum, London, 31 January, 1862.”* Mr. Rost gave me early 
in February last a paper which I doubt not is a copy of the one 
in question, as it bears the same date and corresponds with the 
summary of its contents sent to me by Mr. Mason. You will 
find a reference} to this paper in a minute of my first interview 
with Mr. Thouvenel, attached to my dispatch No. 1. I am satis- 
fied that the person who communicated this document to Mr. 
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Rost was either grossly mystified by some person about the For- 
eign Office, or invented the whole story for the purpose of giving 
himself the reputation of being especially well informed of what 
was going on in Downing Street. As I know him very well and 
believe him to be in good faith in his protestations of devotion 
to our cause, I am inclined to adopt the more charitable of the 
alternatives I have suggested. I am very certain that no such 
circular has ever emanated from the British Government.* 

A person at the Affaires Etrangéres, of whom I have spoken in 
former dispatches, informs me that Mr. Mercier has written to 
his Government that Mr. Seward favors the idea of an armistice, 
and has intimated to him his wish to have the proposition formally 
made’by the Emperor, but that Mr. Lincoln is strongly opposed to 
anything looking to a cessation of hostilities. I am inclined to 
believe that Mr. Dayton has very recently been invited by the 
Emperor and Mr. Drouyn de L’Huys to consider the question, but 
- I have not been able to learn how he has received the invitation. 
The Emperor’s address to the Chambers may perhaps throw some 
light on the matter. If so, you will know it through the news- 
papers before this can reach you. On the 8th instant, upon an 
understanding to that effect with Mr. Mocquard, I submitted 
through him to the Emperor a memorandum of which you will 
find copy herewith marked A; also copy of a note to Mr. Moc- 
quard. . 

Iam, with great respect, your most obedient servant, 

JouN SLIDELL. 


INcLosURE A. 
From Mr. Slidell. 


memorandum which Mr. Mocquard is most respectfully re- 
quested to submit to His Imperial Majesty. 

It is now evident that England considers the ultimate advan- 
tages to be derived from the complete exhaustion of the Federal 
Government, the destruction of the labor of the South, and 
the establishment of the culture of cotton in India on a scale 
sufficient to supply her wants, as an ample compensation for 
the temporary distress and destitution of the artisans of Lan- 


* Mr, Slidell is correct in his presumption, 
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cashire. The Conservatives will make a serious effort to oust 
Lord Palmerston, but it will in all probability be baffled by some 
ambiguous and unmeaning assurances of the veteran tactician. 

The undersigned has seen many letters from men of note and 
intelligence in New York and other Northern cities. He believes 
that a large majority of the people of the North now desire such 
action of European powers as will give to the Washington Goy- 
ernment a pretext for accepting propositions of an armistice to be 
followed by mediation. This was not the opinion of the under- 
signed when he last had the honor to see the Emperor, as perhaps 
His Imperial Majesty may recollect. The undersigned is now 
convinced, as he then was, that simple recognition by France 
would produce the most favorable results. The Democratic party 
only wants a point d’apput to make the most energetic movements 
in favor of peaceful separation. He must respectfully submit to 
the Emperor a precedent for separate recognition. England ob- 
stinately refused the recognition of Texas. France, by a treaty of 
amity, commerce, and navigation, took the initiative on the 25th 
September, 1839. Holland and Belgium soon followed the ex- 
ample of France.’ England, fearful of alienating the new repub- 
lic and leading her to grant exclusive commercial privileges to 
some more friendly powers, signed a treaty of recognition on the 
18th November, 1840. 

The undersigned had the honor to submit to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs at his request a short time since a reference to 
the 3d article of the treaty of 3oth April, 1803, by which France 
ceded Louisiana to the United States. 

It may be worthy of the consideration of the Emperor whether 
the descendants of the French subjects who then inhabited Loui- 
siana have not a right to invoke the protection of France by the 
right guaranteed by that treaty, a right which has been so fla- 
grantly violated by the notorious General Butler. 

The Government of Lincoln dare not, if it would, make peace 
without having the semblance of yielding to pressure from abroad. 
Europe and America look with anxiety to every word that will 
fall from the Emperor at the approaching opening of the Cham- 
bers. A friendly warning may induce the Lincoln Government 
to accept the imperial umpirage of France. If such a word be 
withheld, the consequences may, and probably will, be the indefi- 
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nite prolongation of a war to which all Europe is an innocent 
and suffering party. 

At the risk of seeming intrusive, the undersigned would beg 
leave to invite the attention of the Emperor to a portion of the 
volume of the diplomatic correspondence of the United States re- 
cently published, showing the agency which the Legation of the 
United States at Madrid had in bringing about the withdrawal 
of General Prim’s army from Mexico. JOHN SLIDELL. 

Paris, January 8, 1863. 


INCLosuRE B. 


From Mr. Slidell. 


Parts, January 8, 1863. 
Mon. Mocquard, Private Secretary of the Emperor. 


Sir: When I had the pleasure of meeting you a few days since 
you were kind enough to say that if a proper occasion presented 
itself to submit to the Emperor a few remarks on the American 
question, you would not let it pass. You perceive, sir, that I avail 
myself of your obliging offer. I have endeavored to put in as small 
a compass as possible what I had to say, appreciating as I do the 
value of each moment of the Emperor’s time, and being satisfied 
that his high sagacity and penetration render any great develop- 
ment of the subject unnecessary. ! 

I beg you, sir, to accept the assurance, etc., 

JOHN SLIDELL. 


FROM MR. MASON. 


RECEIVED 29 March, 1863. J. P. B. 
No. 24. C. S. Commission, Lonpon, January 14, 1863. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 

Sir: I have the honor to inclose herewith copy of a communica- 
tion I addressed to Earl Russell on the 3d of January instant, 
pursuant to the instructions contained in your dispatch No. 9, of 
the 31st of October, 1862. It was delivered by Mr. Macfarland 
at the Foreign Office on the day of its date, but no reply or 
acknowledgment has yet been received; but as Lord Russell was 
then out of town, and matters of routine only are transacted by 
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the Under Secretaries, ‘I do not know that this silence is to be 
particularly remarked. 

You will find that I have adopted pretty much the language of 
your dispatch. I did not see that I could improve upon it, and to 
adopt it was the best way to follow your instructions. 

I have little doubt that the Government of Her Majesty, which- 
ever party may be in power, intends to work itself clear from 
the letter of the Convention of Paris of 1856 in regard to blockade. 

I have the honor also to transmit herewith duplicates of my 
Nos. 21, 22, 23, and am, with great respect, your obedient servant, 

J. M. Mason. 


INCLOSURE. 
From Mr. Mason. 


C. S. Commission, Lonpon, January 3d, 1863. 


The Right Honorable Earl Russell, Her Majesty's Secretary of 

State for Foreign Affairs. 

My Lorp: In a communication* which I had the honor to 
address to your Lordship, dated on the 7th of July, I said: 
“T am instructed by a recent dispatch from the Secretary of 
State of the Confederate States of America to bring to the atten- 
tion of your Lordship what would seem to be an addition en- 
grafted by Her Majesty’s Government on the principle of the law 
of blockade as established by the Convention of Paris in 1856, and 
accepted by the Confederate States of America at the invitation 
of Her Majesty’s Government.” 

The “addition” to the principle of blockade referred to is stated 
in my communication to have appeared in a letter from your 
Lordship to Lord Lyons of the 15th of February preceding, then 
recently laid before Parliament. 

I stated further in that communication, quoting from the in- 
structions of the President: “If such be the interpretation placed 
by Great Britain on the Treaty of 1856, it is but just that this 
Government should be so officially informed.” 

And after pointing out the force and effect ascribed by: the 
President to this modification of the principle of blockade to the 
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prejudice of the interests of the Confederate States, my communi- 
cation proceeded as follows: “I have therefore the honor to re- 
quest, for the information of my Government, that your Lordship 
will be good enough to enable me to solve the doubt entertained 
by the President of the Confederate States as to the construc- 
tion placed by the Government of Her Majesty on the text of 
the Convention of Paris as accepted by the Government of 
the Confederate States, in the terms hereinbefore cited; that 
is to say, whether a blockade is to be considered effective when 
maintained at an enemy’s port by a force sufficient to create an 
evident danger of entering or leaving it, and not alone when 
sufficient really to prevent access.” 

To that communication I was honored only by a reply* from 
the Hon. A. H. Layard, dated at the Foreign Office on the toth of 
July, informing me that he was directed by your Lordship to 
acknowledge its receipt; nor have I since been honored by any 
communication from your Lordship furnishing an answer to the 
specific and important inquiry, thus made, under instructions from 
my Government. 

On the 4th of August following I transmitted to the Secretary 
of State of the Confederate States a copy of my communication 
to your Lordship of the 7th of July, together with a copy of the 
reply of Mr. Layard, and asked for further instructions made nec- 
essary by the silence of the Foreign Office in regard to the inquiries 
thus submitted. 

I have now within a few days past received a dispatch} from 
the Secretary of State, in reply to mine of the 4th of August, the 
tenor of which I am directed to communicate to your Lordship. 

I am instructed to say that from the papers thus submitted it 
would appear to the President that the Government of Her Maj- 
esty, after having invited the Government of the Confederate 
States to concur in the adoption of certain principles of inter- 
national law, and after having obtained its assent, assumed in 
official dispatches to derogate from the principles thus adopted to 
the prejudice of the interests and rights of the Confederacy, and 
that upon being approached in respectful and temperate terms 
with a request for explanation on a matter of such deep concern 
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to the Confederation the Cabinet refuses a reply; that Her 
Majesty’s Government can have no just ground for refusing the 
explanation asked because of the absence of the recognition of the 
independence of the Confederate States by the other nations of the 
world. It was not in the character of a recognized independ- 
ent nation, but in that of a recognized belligerent, that the two 
leading powers of Western Europe approached the Government 
of those States with a proposition for the adoption of certain 
principles of public law as rules which shall govern the mutual 
relations between the people of the Confederacy as belligerents 
and the nations of Europe as neutrals during the pending war. 

Two of these rules were for the special benefit of Great Britain, 
as one of those neutral powers. It was agreed that her flag 
should cover the enemy’s goods, and that her goods should be safe _ 
under the enemy’s flag. 

The former of these two rules conceded to her, as a neutral, 
rights which she had sternly refused when herself a belligerent, 
with a single temporary waiver thereof in her late war’ with 
Russia. To these stipulations in her favor the Government of 
the Confederate States will adhere with scrupulous fidelity. 

On the part of Her Majesty’s Government, it was agreed that 
no blockade should be considered binding unless maintained by a 
force sufficient really to prevent access to the coast of the enemy; 
and yet on the first occasion which arose for the application of 
this, the only stipulation that could be of practical benefit to the 
Confederate States during the war, Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, in an official dispatch published to the 
world, appends a qualification which in effect destroys its whole 
value, and when appealed to for an explanation of this apparent 
breach of an existing solemn agreement between the neutral and 
the belligerent declines an answer. 

In view of these facts, I am instructed by the President* to 
aadress to your Lordship as Her Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs this formal protest on the part of the Gov- 
ernment of the Confederate States against the apparent (if not 
executed) purpose of Her Majesty’s Government to change or 
modify to the prejudice of the Confederacy the doctrine in rela- 
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tion to the blockade, to which the faith of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is by that of the Confederate States considered to be pledged. 

I am further instructed to say that the President abstains for 
the present from taking any further action than by his protest 
thus presented, and to accompany it by the expression of his 
regret that such painful impressions should be produced on his 
mind by so unexpected a result from the first agreement or under- 
standing between the Government of the Confederate States and 
that of Her Majesty. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your Lordship’s 
obedient servant, J. M. Mason. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 
( Unofficial.) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, January 15, 1863. 
Hon. James M. Mason, etc., London. 


Dear Sir: Your unofficial communication, inclosed in dispatch 
No. 20, was duly received. We are greatly surprised at its con- 
tents, but the suspicions excited abroad through the numerous 
agencies established by the Northern Government of our inten- 
tion to change the Constitution and open the slave trade are 
doubtless the cause of the views so strongly expressed to you by 
Lord Donoughmore and others. After conference with the Pres- 
ident, we have come to the conclusion that the best mode of 
meeting the question is to assume the constitutional ground de- 
veloped in the accompanying dispatch, No. 13.* If you find your- 
self unable by the adoption of the lines of conduct suggested in 
the dispatch to satisfy the British Government, I see no other 
course than to propose to them to transfer any negotiations that 
may have been commenced to this side, on the ground of the 
absence of any instructions or authority to bind your Government 
by any stipulations on the forbidden subject, and the totally un- 
expected nature of the propositions made to you. If the British 
Government should persist in the views you attribute to it, the 
matter can plainly be disposed of to much more advantage on this 
side, and it may very well happen that that haughty Government 
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will find, to its surprise, that it needs a treaty of commerce with 
us much more than we need it with Great Britain. Of this, how- 
ever, | am sure you will allow no hint to escape you. 

Very respectfully, etc., J.P. BeEnyAMIN, Secretary of State. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


No. 12. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, January 15, 63. 
Hon. James M. Mason, etc., London. 


Str: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your dis- 
patches Nos. 18, 19, and 20, dated on 30 October and 4th and 
6th November last. They were all received on 31st December, 
ult. You remember 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 have never reached the 
Department, and duplicates should be sent for preserving the 
regularity of our files. 

A copy of your No. 18 has been furnished to the Navy De- 
partment, which has issued the proper instructions, as I am 
informed, in relation to the “Sumter’s” affairs. I believe Mr. 
Mallory is entirely satisfied that your course in ordering the sale 
of the vessel was the best that could be adopted under the cir- 
cumstances. The conflicting statements of Hester and the crew 
render it extremely embarrassing to suggest any course of action 
in relation to the unfortunate occurrence on board of that vessel; 
besides which it is scarcely probable that any instructions from 
this side could reach you in time to determine your action. Un- 
der all the circumstances, therefore, it is thought best that you 
should exercise your own discretion as to the proper course to 
be pursued, after satisfying yourself of the true state of facts. 
If Hester’s statement be false, it is certainly a very bold device on 
his part to escape the consequences of his crime, and I confess 
that it seems to me more probable that his statements are true 
than that they were invented as an excuse for his act. 

A copy of your No. 19 has been furnished to Mr. Memminger, 
and we have had several conferences on the subject. 

The plan recommended by Mr. Lindsay had been substantially 
adopted prior to the receipt of your dispatch, and cotton bonds for 
a considerable amount had been forwarded to Europe in order 
that they might be disposed of by Mr. Spence, with the aid and 
advice of Messrs. Fraser, Trenholm & Co., after being verified 
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and signed by you. This agency was confided to Mr. Spence 
. in deference to your advice, and you will perceive, therefore, that 
it is out of the power of the Secretary of the Treasury to avail 
himself of the tender of services of Messrs. Lindsay, which 
would otherwise have been quite acceptable. The bonds sent 
to Mr. Spence are for cotton at five pence, and at that rate they 
seem to us excessively low, and are sent in the hope that they 
will command a handsome premium. It ‘occurs to us that the 
basis on which the value of cotton is placed by Mr. Lindsay and 
Mr, Huggins is by no means a reasonable one. The average 
value of cotton during the five years that preceded this war, when 
abundant supplies were supposed to be always accessible and 
when enormous accumulations of stock of both the raw mate- 
rial and the manufactured articles existed in the principal mar- 
kets of the world, is surely no basis for estimating the future 
value of cotton, when the crops of the three years of war will 
not much exceed a single year’s supply, when accumulated stocks 
will have been exhausted, and particularly in view of the fact 
that for the first few years of peace the supplies from this coun- 
try will still continue to be limited by reason of the exhaustion 
produced by the war and the diversion of slave labor to many 
other pursuits. It is my deliberate opinion that cotton of the 
quality of middling Orleans cannot be sold below eight pence for 
a series of years. In relation to a loan of which those gentle- 
men made mention, there is no desire or intention on our part to 
effect a loan in Europe. When peace shall return and our posi- 
tion is firmly secured, if we can obtain a large loan at low rates 
so as to convert our debt to advantage, no doubt we shall be 
ready to do so; but during the war we want only such very 
moderate sums as are required abroad for the purchase of war- 
like supplies and for vessels, and even that is not required be- 
cause of our want of funds, but because of the difficulty of remit- 
tance. I state these facts because we already perceive both in 
England and France indications that an impression is entertained 
of our desire to raise money by loan, while such is not the policy 
of the Government. 

The agents of Messrs. Erlanger & Co. arrived a few days be- 
fore your dispatches, and were quite surprised to find that their 
proposals were considered inadmissible. They very soon dis- 
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covered how infinitely stronger we were, and how much more 
abundant our resources, than they had imagined. We finally 
agreed with them to take $15,000,000 instead of $25,000,000, 
which they offered. Instead of seventy per cent for our bonds 
bearing interest at eight per cent, they have agreed to give seven- 
ty-seven per cent for our bonds bearing interest at seven per 
cent; and if payment is made in cotton, we are to be allowed six- 
pence a pound for it.» These terms, although vastly better than 
the outline of contract made in Paris, were considered by us 
so onerous that we were unwilling to take the whole amount 
offered, and would have declined it altogether but for the po- 
litical considerations indicated by Mr. Slidell, in whose judg- 
ment in such matters we are disposed to place very great con- 
fidence. 

The subject of steam connection between Europe and the 
Confederacy is one which we look to with deep interest, and 
the President has read with great satisfaction the communica- 
tion addressed to you by Mr. Lindsay. He desires me to express 
his acknowledgments for the offer of Mr. Lindsay to interest 
himself in the establishment of a connection between us and 
France’ by means of the French Company, and to assure Mr. 
Lindsay, through you, of the great pleasure with which he would 
receive that gentleman’s proposed visit to our country, and the 
confidence he entertains that Mr. Lindsay’s enlarged experience 
-would be of great value to us in the commercial and foreign 
postal arrangements which will become necessary on the estab- 
lishment of peace. If Mr. Lindsay should carry into effect his 
purpose of visiting Richmond, he will be received not only with 
the cordial welcome due to his position and character, but with 
evidence that we have not been insensible to the generous sym- 
pathies in our behalf which he has so constantly and efficiently 
exhibited from the very beginning of our contest. You are, 
however, aware that under our Constitution it is not within the 
power of the Confederate Government to grant postal subsidies, 
as the provision is expressed “that the expenses of the Post Office 
Department after the 1st day of March, 1863, shall be paid out of 
its own revenues.” The whole extent of the aid that we could 
give to a line of steamers, therefore, would be gross proceeds of 
the inland and sea postages on the mails carried by it; but this 
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would be no inconsiderable sum as soon as commerce resumes its 
regular peaceful channels, if necessary statistics could be pre- 
pared on this point, exhibiting the probable revenue to be de- 
rived from that source. But although the Confederate Govern- 
ment is thus without power under the Constitution to grant 
postal subsidies, the several States have such power; and it is 
deemed highly probable that the State of Virginia, in view of the 
great advantage she would derive from the establishment of a line 
terminating at Norfolk, would make a reasonable grant for such a 
purpose. This you will understand, however, to be a mere ex- 
pression of personal opinion, and you are the best judge of its 
value. We have not a word from yourself or Mr. Slidell since 
the publication of the correspondence between the Cabinets of 
Great Britain, France, and Russia, early in November last. My 
dispatch, No. 11, sent in duplicate, and which I hope has reached 
you, contained a full exposition of the views of the Government 
in relation to the probable effects of peace on our commerce,* and 
the President’s message,} sent herewith, contains so full a review 
of our foreign relations, as well as of our internal conditions, as 
to relieve me from the necessity of further detail. 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


(The same dispatch was sent Messrs. Slidell and Lamar.) 
CIRCULAR. 


No. 13. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, Jan. 15, 1863. 
Hon. James M. Mason, etc., London. 


Sir: It has been suggested to the Government from a source 
of unquestioned authenticity that, after the recognition of our 
independence by the European powers, an expectation is general- 
ly entertained by them that in our treaties of amity and com- 
merce a clause will be introduced making stipulations against 
the African slave trade. It is even thought that neutral powers 
may be inclined to insist upon the insertion of such a clause as 


* See p. 369. {See Vol. I., p. 276. 
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a sine qua non. You are well aware how firmly fixed in our 
Constitution is the policy of this Confederacy against the open- 
ing of that trade, but we are informed that false and insidious 
suggestions have been made by the agents of the United States 
at European Courts of our intention to change our Constitution 
as soon as peace is restored, and of authorizing the importation 
of slaves from Africa. If, therefore, you should find in your 
intercourse with the Cabinet to which you are accredited that 
any such impressions are entertained, you will use every proper 
effort to remove them; and if an attempt is made to introduce 
into any treaty which you may be charged with negotiating 
stipulations on the subject just mentioned, you will assume, in 
behalf of your Government, the position which, under the direc- 
tion of the President, I now proceed to develop. The Constitu- 
tion of the Confederate States is an agreement made between 
independent States. By its terms all the powers of Government 
are separated into classes as follows—viz.: 

1. Such powers as the States delegate to the General Govern- 
ment. 

2. Such powers as the States agree to refrain from exercising, 
although they do not delegate them to the General Government. 

3. Such powers as the States, without delegating them to the 
General Government, thought proper to exercise by direct agree- 
ment between themselves contained in the Constitution. 

4. All remaining powers of sovereignty which, not being 
delegated to the Confederate States by the Constitution nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively 
or to the people thereof. 

On the formation of the Constitution the States thought to 
prevent all possible future discussions on the subject of slavery 
by the direct exercise of their own power, and delegated no 
authority to the Confederate Government, save immaterial ex- 
ceptions presently to be noticed. 

Especially in relation to the importation of African negroes 
was it deemed important by the States that no power to permit it 
should exist in the Confederate Government. 

The States, by the Constitution (which is a treaty between 
themselves of the most solemn character that States can make), 
unanimously stipulated that “the importation of negroes of the 
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African race from any foreign country other than the slave- 
holding States or Territories of the United States of America 
is hereby forbidden, and Congress is required to pass such laws 
as shall effectually prevent the same.” (Art. I., Sec. 9, Par. 1.) 
It will thus be seen that no power is delegated to the Confederate 
Government over this subject, but that it is included in the third 
class above referred to of powers exercised directly by the States. 

It is true that the duty is imposed on Congress to pass laws 
to render effectual the prohibition above quoted. But this very 
imposition of a duty on Congress is the strongest proof of the 
absence of power in the President and Senate alone, who are 
vested with authority to make treaties. In a word, as the only 
provision on the subject directs the two branches of the Legis- 
lative Department, in connection with the President, to pass 
laws on this subject, it is out of the power of the President, aided 
by one branch of the Legislative Department, to control the 
same subject by treaties; for there is not only an absence of 
express delegation of authority to the treaty-making power, 
which alone would suffice to prevent the exercise of such au- 
thority, but there is the implied prohibition resulting from the 
fact that all duty on the subject is imposed on a different branch 
of the Government. I need scarcely enlarge upon the familiar 
principle that authority expressly delegated to Congress cannot 
be assumed in our Government by the treaty-making power. 
The authority to lay and collect taxes, to coin money, to declare 
war, etc., is a ready example, and you can be at no loss for 
argument or illustration in support of so well-recognized a prin- 
ciple. The view above expressed is further enforced by the 
clause in the Constitution which follows immediately that which 
has already been quoted. 

The second paragraph of the same section provides that “Con- 
gress shall also have power to prohibit the introduction of slaves 
from any State not a member of, or Territory not belonging to, 
this Confederacy.” Here there is no direct exercise of power by 
the States which formed our Constitution, but an express delega- 
tion to Congress.. It is thus seen that, while the States were 
willing to trust Congress with the power to prohibit the intro- 
duction of African slaves from the United States, they were. not 
willing to trust it with the power of prohibiting their introduc- 
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tion from any other quarter, but determined to insure the execu- 
tion of their will by a direct interposition of their own: power. 
Moreover, any attempt on the part of the treaty-making power 
of this Government to prohibit the African slave trade, in addi- 
tion to the insuperable objections above suggested, would leave 
open the implication that the same power has authority to per- 
mit such introduction. No such implication can be sanctioned 
by us. This Government unequivocally and absolutely denies its 
possession of any power whatever over the subject, and cannot 
entertain any propositions in relation to it. 

While it is totally beneath the dignity of this Government to 
give assurances for the purpose of vindicating itself from any 
unworthy suspicions of its good faith on this subject that may 
be disseminated by the agents of the United States, it may not 
be improper that you should point out the superior efficacy of 
our constitutional provision to any treaty stipulations we could 
make. The Constitution is itself a treaty between the States of 
such binding force that it cannot be changed or abrogated with- 
out the deliberate and concurrent action of nine out of the 
thirteen States that compose the Confederacy. A treaty might 
be abrogated by a party temporarily in power in our country at 
the sole risk of disturbing amicable relations with a foreign 
power. The Constitution, unless by an approach to unanimity, 
could not be changed without the destruction of this Govern- 
ment itself; and even should it be possible hereafter to procure 
the consent of the number of States necessary to change it, the 
forms and delays designedly interposed by the framers to check 
rash innovations would give ample time for the most mature 
deliberation and for strenuous resistance on the part of those 
opposed to such change. 

After all, it is scarcely the part of wisdom to attempt.to impose 
restraint on the actions and conduct of men for all future time. 
The policy of the Confederacy is as fixed and immutable on this 
subject as the imperfection of human nature permits human re- 
solve to be. No additional agreements, treaties, or stipulations 
can commit these States to the prohibition of the African slave 
trade with more binding efficacy than those they have themselves 
devised. A just and generous confidence in their good faith 
on this subject exhibited by friendly powers will be far more effi- 
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cacious than persistent efforts to induce this Government to as- 
sume the exercise of powers which it does not possess, and to 
bind the Confederacy by ties which would have no constitutional 
validity. We trust, therefore, that no unnecessary discussions 
on this matter will be introduced into your negotiations. If un- 
fortunately this reliance should prove ill-founded, you will de- 
cline continuing negotiations on your side and transfer them to 
us at home, where in such event they could be conducted with 
greater facility and advantage under the direct supervision of 
the President. 
Very respectfully, etc., J. P. BenyAmIn, Secretary of State. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


No. 11. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RicHMoND, Jan. 15th, 1863. 
Hon. John Slidell, etc., Paris. 


Sir: By the arrival of the steamer “Giraffe,” on the 31st ult., 
I received a large number of your dispatches, Nos. 11, 12, 13, 
16, 17, 18, and 19. Our files are now complete with the excep- 
tion of your earliest dispatches on your arrival abroad. We are 
still without Nos. 1, 3, 4, 5, and 6, 

I confine my reply to the contents of Nos. 18 and 109, as the 
older dates have no further interest than as evidences of your 
unwearied assiduity in seizing every occasion for pressing our 
just claims. As such they are fully appreciated by the President, 
who-is highly satisfied with the marked ability and discretion 
which have characterized your conduct in the delicate and diffi- 
cult position in which you have been placed by the delay in 
recognizing you officially as the accredited diplomatic agent of 
this Government near the Emperor of the French. 

The agents of Messrs. Erlanger & Co. arrived a few days be- 
fore the receipts of your dispatches ; and, notwithstanding our de- 
sire to ratify the outline of the contract drawn up in Paris, the 
terms were so onerous that we could not assent to them, nor 
would it have been possible to obtain the sanction of Congress. 

It was plain on conference with those gentlemen that, although 
nominally a loan, the contract was really one for the purchase 
of cotton, and that cotton would-be demanded for the whole 
amount. A loan at seventy per cent, with an allowance of 
five per cent commission and a discount on the deferred pay- 
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ments at the rate of eight per cent per annum, was found to 
leave a net result of about sixty-one per cent. To pay the cap- 
ital on demand at sixpence per pound would therefore in reality 
have resulted in selling cotton at that rate with a deduction of 
thirty-nine per cent. In other words, we would have obtained 
for each pound of cotton sixty-one per cent of sixpence, or 
about threepence and two-thirds per pound, equal to less than 
thirty dollars per bale of 400 pounds. This was so much lower 
than other offers, and would have required such an enormous 
quantity of cotton to pay the $25,000,000 of nominal capital (say 
about 520,000 bales of cotton), that it was impossible to accept 
the proposals. Cotton is selling here now at from sixteen to 
twenty-two cents a pound, and will go higher. The crops of the 
three years 1861, 1862, and 1863, when exported, will scarcely ex- 
ceed one full crop in time of peace, and after the war the supply 
of cotton for some years must be less than in the past, owing to 
the diminished quantity of labor resulting not only from the rav- 
ages of the war but from the diversion of much slave labor to 
mining and other pursuits. It is my opinion that New Or- 
leans middling will be worth ten pence in Europe for some 
years, and that there is no prospect whatever of its falling below 
eight pence for a series of years. 

Your intimation of political advantages likely to be derived 
from the loan possessed great weight, though not as much as 
if you had felt at liberty to express yourself more definitely. We 
finally agreed, in view of that intimation, to make a sacrifice, and 
we hope to get the authority of Congress for executing a con- 
tract signed with the agents of Messrs. Erlanger & Co. By this 
new arrangement we agreed to take only $15,000,000, instead of 
$25,000,000 ; to issue seven per cent bonds instead of eights; and 
we are to receive seventy-seven per cent instead of seventy, 
while the deferred payments are so arranged that, after allowing 
commission and discount, we shall receive seventy per cent net. 
This will give about thirty-three dollars and sixty cents per bale 
of 400 pounds, and would require about 310,000 bales of cotton 
if the whole loan be paid at once, while for the deferred portion 
not demanded by the holders. our interest will be seven instead 
of eight per cent. The profits by the takers of this loan will 
be enormous, and when you become aware of the condition of 
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things on this side you will be convinced that they are quite 
sufficient to effect the political purposes you anticipate. 

We have read with very great interest your account of the 
interview with the Emperor on the 28th October, the more 
so as it afforded some light by which we could more clearly 
appreciate the ulterior action which would probably follow the 
offer of mediation. Not a word of official intelligence has 
reached us, however, since the publication of the replies of En- 
gland and Russia to the note of the French Cabinet. The views 
entertained by the President on the subject of our foreign rela- 
tions are very clearly set forth in his message* which accompanies 
this dispatch, but which will, I hope, reach you by the hands of 
one of the agents of Erlanger & Co., to whom I gave a copy for 
you, and who expects to leave New York by the next steamer. It 
is not to be denied that there is great and increasing irritation in 
the public mind on this side in consequence of our unjust treat- 
ment by foreign powers, and it will require all the influence of the, 
President to prevent some explosion, and to maintain that calm 
and self-contained attitude which is alone becoming in such 
circumstances. We should probably not be very averse to the 
recall of Mr. Mason, who has been discourteously treated by 
Earl Russell, were it not that such a step would have so marked 
a significance while you remain at Paris as would probably 
cause serious interference with the success of the preparations 
now nearly completed for the purchase of the articles so much 
needed in the further prosecution of the war. 

If the repulse of the enemy at Vicksburg, in addition to the 
terrible slaughter of his troops at Fredericksburg, prove insuff- 
cient to secure our recognition, the continued presence of our 
agents abroad can be defended or excused only on the ground 
that the necessities of our position render indispensable the sup- 
plies which we draw from Europe, and which would perhaps be 
withheld if we gave manifestation of our just indignation at the 
unfair treatment which we have received. 

Our recent news from Mexico gives reason to believe that 
the French must be already in possession of the capital, and it 
is thought not improbable that the Emperor may have desired to 
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secure that point before taking any decisive step on the subject 
of our recognition. This, however, is mere speculation; and 
the action of the Cabinets of Europé has thus far been so differ- 
ent from what was anticipated, and so opposed to what seems to 
us the clearest dictates of policy, that we no longer seek to 
divine their probable course of action. Fear is unreasoning, 
and fear of war with the United States seems to be the sole, 
or at least the dominant, guide to their policy. To us who know 
that vainglorious and boasting populace, the idea of their ven- 
turing on a war with England or France is not entertained for a 
moment, and it is a matter of astonishment that they are not yet 
understood in Europe. Their true character, however, cannot 
always remain concealed, and the statesmen of neutral nations 
will ere long look back with surprise at the deception so success- 
fully practiced on them, and which has cost both Europe and 
ourselves so much useless sacrifice and suffering. 
I am respectfully, etc., 
J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


4 FROM MR. MANN. 


RECEIVED February 16, 1863. J. P. B. 
Nn 37; 25 Rue RoyAate, BRussELs, January 16, 1863. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State, Confederate States of 

America, Richmond, Va. 

Sir: You will have seen the allusion of the Emperor of the 
French to the Corps Legislatif upon the occasion of the meeting 
of that body on the 12th instant. I regret to remark that, accord- 
ing to my interpretation of the passages in the Imperial speech 
and in the exposé of the situation of foreign affairs by Mr. Drouyn 
de L’Huys which relate to America, there is nothing to inspire 
fresh hopes that our interests are soon likely to be benefited in 
that quarter. If Napoleon III. be indeed sincerely desirous for 
a rightful termination of hostilities between the two belligerents, 
the mode of procedure to consummate his wishes is as natural 
as it would assuredly be effective, as legitimate as it would be 
simple. The unqualified acknowledgment of the independence 
of the Confederate States by himself, followed, as it ‘speedily 
would be, with alacrity by the other crowned heads, would of 
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itself virtuaily establish peace. This he must know is that which 
we most want, and he ought to know that we cannot be content 
with anything less. After my perusal of the correspondence of 
Seward last year with his representatives abroad, recently pub- 
lished at Washington, I must confess that the British Cabinet has 
placed itself in a somewhat humiliating condition. When Mr. 
Adams interrogated Earl Russell relative to the speech of Mr. 
Gladstone at Newcastle, and broadly intimated that if that speech 
expressed the sentiments of the Ministry he might soon be on 
his way home, there was but one dignified reply for Her Maj- 
esty’s Minister of Foreign Affairs to make—viz.: “Sir, your pass- 
ports will be ready for you whenever you choose to demand them.” 
But the question of the “Alabama” had arisen, and his Lord- 
ship found justification for his exceeding amiability in the critical 
state of relations between the two countries. Often as he had 
been the dupe of the threats and the promises of Mr. Seward, he 
was as unresisting and confiding as ever. Mr. Gladstone gave 
expression to the opinions and views of his colleagues when he 
emphatically declared that Jefferson Davis and his compatriots 
had made a nation of the South. There is not one of those col- 
leagues, even the Duke of Argyll, unforgiving as is his hostility 
to us, who did not then so believe, and who does not now so be- 
lieve. But the Cabinet has not had the courage to avow it offi- 
cially. Thus, admitted international rights are withheld from a 
couniry in obedience to the dictates of an imagined imperative 
expediency. In the presence of such a fact the code of nations 
is meaningless. In this connection I may well quote that which 
you so truly state in your No. 5, in these words:* “The very 
nations that now halt and hesitate as to our power to maintain 
our independence are plainly withheld from its acknowledgment 
by their reluctance to provoking the hostility of a foe whom they 
fear, but whom we resolutely resist and overcome. The motto 
of the ancient Romans is but half adopted by European potentates. 
They may be ready parcere subjectis, but they are certainly re- 
luctant debellare superbos.” Word Russell went to London about 
the 20th of September, after accompanying the Queen to this 
metropolis and to Saxe-Gotha. King Leopold, as I have here- 
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tofore informed you, was mainly the instigator in the move- 
ment looking to recognition, and when it failed he turned his 
eyes in the direction of the Tuileries; but there, unhappily, a 
shadow was caught at instead of the substance which he pre- 
sented. Nor did Louis Napoleon manifest the slightest indigna- 
tion when Mr. Dayton applied to him for a revocation of his 
recognition of the Confederate States as a belligerent. Accord- 
ing to the account of the latter, contained in the correspondence 
to which I have alluded, the answer he gave was that he could not 
act in the matter without the codperation of Great Britain. 

The fact can no longer be disguised that the conduct of the 
two Western powers toward us has been extremely shabby since 
their recognition of us as a’belligerent. The most paltry of States 
could not have evinced less spirit than they have evinced against 
the arrogant pretensions of the insolent Washington concern. 
They have hindered rather than advanced our cause, as smaller 
countries have had to submit to the timid, vacillating course pur- 
sued by them. The period, I trust, is hastening when they will 
find in our country a power more to be regarded than that rickety 
one before which they have been cringing for months, at the 
wear and tear of conscience, if conscience they really have. I 
was led to expect better results from Lord Palmerston. In the 
Emperof of the French I have not been in the least deceived. But 
our own hour of triumph will come. Unaided, even by the 
acknowledgment of rights to which we were unquestionably en- 
titled, we will not be long in forcing our way to a higher position 
as relates to the maintenance of the probity of international law, 
and the just observance of the principles which should obtain in 
international intercourse, than the mightiest of European powers. 
That nation which is deterred by motives of self-interest, predi- 
cated upon fear from performing public duties, is not to be 
envied. I hope, as I believe, that the Confederate States will ever 
comply with the obligations imposed by good faith upon all « 
governments, however young or however old, without pausing to 
calculate consequences. 

My last to you, of January 5, 1863, contained my communica- 
tion to M. Rogier, the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

A, DupLey Mann. 
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FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


No. 3. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, January 16, 1863. 
Henry Hotze, Esq. 

Sir: Your numbers 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, and 15 have been re-_ 
ceived. All of them were delayed till the close of December, 
except No. 11, which was received on the 24th November. The 
course pursued by you in relation to the estate of Mr. Wyckoff 
is fully approved. It is well to avoid, in the present anomalous 
condition of our relations with Great Britain, all occasion for 
unpleasant or embarrassing issues, and to reserve all subjects 
of difficulty for settlement when regular diplomatic intercourse 
shall enable us to urge their settlement with advantage. You 
are aware that your position as Commercial Agent was conferred 
principally with the view of rendering effective your services in 
using the press of Great Britain in aid of our cause, and until 
our recognition all other subjects must be made subordinate to 
that end. Your dispatches continue to afford interesting and 
gratifying proof of the intelligent zeal with which you are per- 
forming your duties, and it is desired by the Department that you 
continue to keep it advised by every possible opportunity of 
your views of the state of public opinion in England, and the tend- 
ency of public policy. 

I have had occasion to examine the Jndex more particularly 
since I last wrote, and observe a progressive and marked improve- 
ment in its contents. Your plan of engaging the services of 
writers employed in the leading daily papers, and thereby secur- 
ing not only their codperation but educating them into such a 
knowledge of our affairs as will enable them to counteract effec- 
tually the misrepresentations of the Northern agents, appears 
to be judicious and effective; and after consultation with the 
President he is satisfied that an assignment to the support of your 
efforts of £2,000 per annum out of the appropriation confided to 
him for secret service will be well spent. In relation to expendi- 
tures of secret service money, you should understand that, al- 
though the President is not required to render any vouchers of his 
expenditure of that fund, it is expected that the agents of the De- 
partment will, for every expenditure made by them that admits 
of a voucher, send stich vouchers to be filed confidentially in 
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the Department, and send a statement certified on honor of such 
expenditure as from its nature does not permit them to require 
written receipts. For your salary, of course, all that is required 
is your own receipt; but for the money spent in the effort to 
influence public opinion through the press, whether the Index or 
other publications, it is expected that vouchers be furnished as 
far as practicable. 

In addition to a remittance of £1,000, herewith sent out of the 
secret service money, you will receive herewith £250, which I 
beg you to expend in the purchase of stationery for the Depart- 
ment, in accordance with the order herewith inclosed. Also the 
British Blue Book on Foreign Affairs for the last three years, 
especially those relating to these States, together with the Edin- 
burg Quarterly, North British and Westminster Reviews, and 
Blackwood’s Magazine from 1st January, 1862. If the sum ex- 
ceeds the amount required for the quantity specified in the order, 
you will please increase the quantity of paper so as to absorb the 
sum. If it proves deficient, send the whole quantity, advance the 
money deficient by using temporarily part of your secret service 
money, and on receipt of your accounts I will remit the amount 
of the advance. As you will be charged on the Treasury books 
for this £250, you will please forward duplicate vouchers for 
your expenditure of it, that your account may be properly adjusted 
and balanced at the Treasury. 

I am, respectfully, etc., 

J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


/ 


P. S.—You can send the stationery through the house of 
Fraser, Trenholm & Co., of Liverpool, which will doubtless for- 
ward it to accommodate the Department. Just after I had closed 
this dispatch your No. 16, of December 20, was received. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


No. 3. DEPARTMENT oF STATE, RICHMOND, January 16, 1863. 
Edwin de Leon, Esq., etc., Paris. . 

Sir: Your dispatches Nos. 3 and 4, of rst and 13th Novem- 
ber, were received on the 25th ultimo, and have been read with 
great interest. You will perceive by the President’s message, 
which will reach you probably in anticipation of this dispatch, 
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_ that this Government has not for one moment relaxed its energies, 
nor is there any disposition to do so, notwithstanding the general 
impression which seemed to prevail that some decisive actien by 
the French Government alone was likely to follow the rejection 
of the proposals made by the Emperor to the other two powers. 
We have felt that it is to our unaided efforts that our independ- 
ence is to be due, but we have a right, a clear, undoubted right, | 
_ to recognition, and its continued refusal by Europe is disgraceful 
~. to neutral powers. The President has uttered in dignified and 
’ measured tones what is the universal sentiment of this people, that 
our treatment by Europe has been unfair and unjust, though he 
was not permitted by his position to add the further fact that 
universal conviction on this side attributes the injustice and un- 
fairness of the conduct of neutral powers to one cause alone—that 
is, fear of the North. 

I have nothing to add to former instructions. The Department 
expects the continuance of every effort on your part to act on 
public opinion by disseminating as widely as possible the truth in 
relation to this contest. The perversions of the Northern press 
render this an onerous labor, but thus far it has been performed 
with a diligence and ability which I am happy to recognize. 

You will receive herewith £1,000 for further expenditure in the 
same direction. The Department expects an account of the dis- 
bursement of the secret service money with vouchers in all cases 
where receipts can be had, and with certificate on honor of such 
payments as do not permit the taking of receipts. These ac- 
counts and vouchers are kept confidential, do not leave the De- 
partment, and do not pass through the Treasury books. They 
are for the satisfaction of the President, who, not being called on 
to account for the expenditure, is for that very reason more 
scrupulous in relation to it. 

I have the honor, ete., J.P. BENJAMIN, Secretary of State. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


No.7: DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, Jan. 17, 1863. 
Hon. A. Dudley Mann, etc., Brussels. 


Sir: While your views of the state of public affairs, and the mo- 
tives and conduct of the different Cabinets, so far as they relate to 
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the contest on this side, are read with great interest, they have 
caused us no small perplexity, from the entire discordance be- 
tween: your views as to the motives and policy of the two great . 
Western powers, and those presented by our agents at Paris and 
London. Both Mr. Slidell and Mr. Mason are entirely convinced 
of the hearty sympathy of the Emperor, and of his desire to give 
it active expression, as well as of the opposite feeling and tendency 
in the Cabinet of St. James, while your representations are just the 
reverse. We shall be glad, however, at all times to have your own” 
impressions as aids to the formation of conclusions, which it is not | 
always easy to reach even under the most favorable circumstances. 
In our case the difficulty is greatly aggravated by the precarious 
and interrupted communication between Richmond and Europe, 
and by the perversion of facts so prevalent in Northern journal- 
ism that we cannot rely on them even for a fair abstract of the 
news received by the steamers. 

It is gratifying to me to inform you of the satisfaction of the 
President with the result of your mission to Denmark, and to 
learn that there is no danger of any unfriendly complications with, 
that power on the subject of our special mission there. Nothing 
less was expected of that enlightened Cabinet, but it is none the 
less gratifying to find how frank, cordial, and unhesitating were 
the assurances you received from Mr. Hall. 

The President is fully sensible of the generous and independent 
course adopted by His Belgian Majesty in his recent correspond- 
ence with the French Emperor, and in his interviews with the 
British Queen. His earnest and urgent autograph appeal to the 
former has been communicated to us from another source, and 
merits our warm and sincere acknowledgment. On conference 
with the President, however, I find that he entertains doubts which 
cannot easily be removed as to the propriety of the course sug- 
gested by you of sending to you a special commission as Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to that Court. His 
principal objection seems to consist in the unwillingness to set 
the example, at the very outset of our career, of establishing our 
foreign intercourse on a scale of useless prodigality. A diplomatic 
agent of such high grade at the Court of Brussels would render 
necessary a like agency to all other European Courts of the same 
dignity, under penalty of giving offense, or at least ground for 
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misconstruction and complaint. It is believed that the-United— 
States has never had an agent at that Court of higher grade than 
Minister resident. Under the circumstances it seems more prop- 
er, as well as more just to yourself, not to change your present 
position as Commissioner, as the President will thus have it in 
his power to assign you, after our recognition, at some one of 
the Continental Courts, a position with such grade as would be 
agreeable to yourself, while at present it would not be expedient 
to send you a commission of higher grade than Minister resident 
for the Belgian Court. 

We trust that our early general recognition cannot now long 
be delayed, and the President’s message* now forwarded to you 
‘is but a faint expression of the public feeling, which is becoming 
greatly irritated at what is deemed the unjust and unfair con- 
duct of foreign powers toward us under circumstances which 
ought to have secured for us a neutrality something more than 
nominal. 

Iam, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


FROM MR. SLIDELL. 


ReEcEIVED March 29, 1863. J. P. B. 
No. 24. Paris, January 21, 1863. 


Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


Str: The address of the Emperor at the opening of the Cham- 
bers has realized the hope which I expressed in my dispatch of 
11th instant. You will, of course, have seen long before this will 
reach you that portion of it which relates to our affairs, but as in 
all probability you will not have the French text to correct an 
error or unfaithfulness of translation, I transcribe it. 

You will find in it a very distinct intimation that the Emperor 
has not abandoned the idea of proffering a mediation, and is only 
awaiting a more favorable opportunity. 

I also send you herewith so much of the Exposé de la situation 
de l’Empire as applies to foreign affairs and to commerce. This 
is a document annually submitted to the Chambers, and is an 
authoritative exposition of the policy and action of the Govern- 


*See Vol. I., p. 276. 
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ment, past and prospective. It fully confirms my interpretation 
of the Emperor’s address. 

In my last I sent you a copy of a memorandum* which I had 
‘submitted to the Emperor through his private Secretary, Mr. Moc- 
quard. I have since seen that gentleman, who informs me that 
it had been favorably received by the Emperor. I send you also 
a copy of the letter of instructions from the Emperor to General 
Forey, commander in chief of the Mexican expedition, in which 
you will find a development of his views which will not be grat- 
ifying to the Washington Government. I regret that I have no 
opportunity of sending you a copy of the documents diplomatiques, 
1862, presented to the Chambers, but hope that the Consul at 
Richmond will receive one, which he will, of course, put at your 
disposition. 

On the 18th November, Mr. Drouyn de L’Huys wrote to Mr. 
Mercier, informing him of the refusal of the Cabinets of London 
and Saint Petersburg to adhere to the proposition of his identical 
letter of 28th October. I give you the closing paragraph: “But 
it is well that it should be known in the United States that our 
dispositions have not changed, and that if it should appear that 
our good offices could be usefully invoked they would not be 
refused. Explain yourself, then, frankly and in a manner to be 
understood by everybody about you, that the Government of the 
Emperor will always be happy to have it in its power to con- 
tribute to the pacification of a friendly people at any moment and 
upon any condition, either alone, or, as was proposed, with the 
concurrence of Great Britain and Russia, or with that of any 
other pavers that may be called to this word of humanity and 
good policy.” 

On the 30th ult. Mr. Peikont spoke to me with great ear- 
nestness and in much detail of his views of the best mode of 
bringing about a settlement of our affairs. His plan was that 
the belligerents should be invited to have a conference on the 
basis of an attempt to reconstruct the Union; if that were not 
practicable, for a peaceful separation. I expressed very freely 
my dissent from his opinion, and said that the measure was not a 
practical one, would be barren of results, and could have no other 


* Page 391. 
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tendency than to postpone the only measure which we desired— 
our recognition. I saw him on the 9th instant, when he again 
alluded to the matter, but without insisting on it as he had done 
at our previous interview. Yesterday there appeared in the Con- 
stitutionel, a semiofficial organ, an article en entrefilet in large 
characters and signed by the principal editor, giving almost text- 
ually the ideas and arguments on the subject of a conference 
which Mr. Persigny had presented to me three weeks since. I 
inclose a copy. I immediately called on both Mr. Persigny and 
the editor, and found that the article had been published at the 
instance of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, who had favorably 
received the suggestion of Mr. Persigny, which had been approved 
of by the Emperor. 

In consequence, by the last steamer, a dispatch was sent to 
Mr. Mercier directing him to submit such a proposition to the 
Lincoln Government, accompanied by the most energetic and ur- 
gent appeal to put a stop to the effusion of blood, with an inti- 
mation that if the appeal were not successful the recognition of 
the Confederate States would no longer be withheld. Mr. Per- 
signy tells me that Mr. Dayton was informed of the instructions 
given to Mr. Mercier, and did not make any formal or serious 
objection to them. 

Mr. F. S. Claxton, ex-U. S. Consul at Moscow, sends me for 
transmission a plan of his invention for the reénforcing of cast- 
iron. guns, which, on trial at the Government arsenal at Rueil, 
has been attended with excellent results. 

He requests me to say that the name of L. W. Broadwell should 
have been conuected with his in the offer he made sometime 
since of the gratuitous use of the breech-loading gun and carbine. 

You will be gratified to learn that within the last six or eight 
months there has been an immense change of public opinion to our 
advantage. Those who were then either indifferent or lukewarm 
have become our warm partisans, while the greater part of those 
who sympathized with the North now freely admit that they had 
not understood the question and acknowledge their error. I may 
safely assert that the sentiment of the intelligent classes is nearly 
unanimous in our favor. 

With great respect, your most obedient servant, 

JoHN SLIDELL. 
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: FROM MR. HELM. 


REcEIveD February 27, 1863. J. P..B. 
No, 17% Havana, January 26, 1863. 


Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State, Richmond. 


S1r: I have the honor to inform you that the Confederate gun- 
boat “Florida” arrived at this port at eight o’clock p.m., of the 
2oth instant, and ran immediately into the harbor; that Captain 
Maffit, without waiting the visit of the health officer, with his 
first lieutenant, landed and came to my residence; that I went with 
them to the city, and before twelve o’clock had purchased his 
coal and made every arrangement, except the permit of the cap- 
tain of the port, for his taking on board everything he required; 
that early the next morning I called on the captain of the port, 
made such apology as I thought honorable and dignified for the 
two breaches of the rules of the port—. e., the entering of the 
harbor after sundown, and the landing before the surgeon’s visit— 
which proved entirely satisfactory, and obtained the orders for 
coaling the steamer. At sunset the “Florida’’ was ready for 
sea, but Captain Maffit preferred to remain until daylight the 
next morning, which he did, and then went to sea. After leaving 
Havana, I learn from reliable sources that the “Florida” captured 
and destroyed seven Federal vessels in forty-eight hours. It may 
be proper to remark in this connection that the Federal Consul 
General, Mr. Shufeldt, at 12 M., of the 21st instant, dispatched 
a steamer for Key West, and in the evening called on the captain 
general and represented that she was a vessel of war, and asked 
that the “Florida” be detained in the port for twenty-four hours, 
which order the captain general felt bound to give, but upon being 
informed that Mr. Shufeldt had deceived him in the character of 
the vessel he immediately canceled his order, and left the “Flor- 
ida” to sail under the permit given by the captain of the port. 

It affords me great pleasure to add that the Spanish officials 
and merchants behaved with their usual courtesy and good feel- 
ing for us during the stay of the “Florida.” I have the honor to 
inclose herewith a dispatch for you from Mr. Slidell received open, 
under cover to me, on the 22d instant. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, your obedient serv- 


ant, Cu. J. Herm. 
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FROM MR. MANN. 


RECEIVED March 19, 1863. J. P. B. 
No. 38. 23 Rue Royate, BrussELs, January 29, 1863. 


Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State, Richmond, Va. 


SIR: My last note to Mr. Rogier, as you will have. perceived 
before this if the copy of it which I transmitted to the Depart- 
ment reached its destination, was dated on the 5th instant.. Im- 
mediately thereafter, as I have now satisfactory reasons for be- 
lieving, King Leopold renewed his exertions with increased en- 
ergy to procure European recognition of the Confederate States. 
He made a fresh appeal to the Emperor of the French (whose 
interests, in common with those of Russia and England, he had 
been endeavoring to subserve in the Greek question) to take the 
initiative at once. This appeal succeeded only so far as to con- 
tribute to draw forth the instructions of Mr. Drouyn de L’Huys 
to Mr. Mercier, of the 9th instant, and with the implied under- 
standing that, if those instructions failed in the attainment of 
the object desired, straight-out recognition should speedily en- 
sue. We shall now soon ascertain whether the engagement will 
be complied with at the Tuileries. An answer from Mr. Mer- 
cier may be expected about the middle of February. It is already 
asserted somewhat semiofficially that Lincoln will accept the pro- 
posal. Good may come from the meeting of the commissioners 
of the belligerents, but I see not in what manner, since ours will 
be instructed to entertain no terms for a moment which do not 
place us upon an equality, as respects our independence, with the 
pseudo United States. Before this arrives at Richmond you will 
be in possession of the remarkable letter of Louis Napoleon to 
General Forey, revealing his purposes in regard to Mexico. The 
avowal therein made cannot fail to create general uneasiness in 
the minds of our citizens. Whatever his protestations hereafter 
to the contrary, it will be difficult for me to change the opinion 
which I have entertained for months—that His Imperial Majesty 
aims steadily at the restoration of Mexico as it was prior to the in- 
dependence of Texas. In the event of his success an Empire 
would be created whose crown would perhaps satisfy the ambition 
of Jerome Napoleon and remove that red republican prince defi- 
nitely out of the way of the Prince Imperial, to the joy of the 
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Emperor and Empress. You will have seen that a cordial 
reconciliation has just taken place between the two families, 
and it is presumable that this is the basis upon which it was 
predicated. In contemplation of the eventualities which they 
foreshadow, I trust our Government and our countrymen will 
ever have distinctly before their eyes the following words 
contained in the Imperial letter to which I have adverted: “Mel- 
ancholy experience now proves to us how precarious is the 
fate of that industry which is confined to one single source of 
supply to all the vicissitudes of which it is exposed. If, on the 
other hand, a stable Government be constituted in Mexico, with 
the assistance of France, we will have restored to the Latin race 
beyond the ocean its strength and prestige; we will have guaran- 
teed security to our colonies in the Antilles and to those of Spain; 
we will have established our beneficent influence in the center of 
America, and this influence, in creating immense markets for our 
commerce, will procure for us the indispensable raw material 
for our industry.” 

Ferdinand, of Portugal, declined to yield to the entreaties of 
even his revered uncle to accept the crown of Greece. Failing 
in his effort, Leopold sent for his other nephew, Ernest, Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, to endeavor to induce him to accept. This 
prince has just left here; and it is understood that, if the protect- 
ing powers shall agree to certain conditions which he has pro- 
posed, he will repair to Athens. 

I have the honor, etc., A. DupLEyY MANN. 


FROM MR. MASON. 


No. 29. 
CONFEDERATE STATES CoMMiIssion, LonpoN, February 5th, 1863. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


Sir: Since my No. 28, of the 31st of January, which goes with 
this, I learn that the ship intended to take it is yet detained. I 
am enabled thus to report to the Department two transactions in 
cotton made by Major Caleb Huse, C. S. A., for account of the 
War Department, the details of which will, of course, be reported 
by that officer to his superiors. 

The first, an engagement for the delivery of two million, three 
hundred thousand pounds of cotton, to enable him to make a 
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purchase for his Department, then to be made, on favorable terms, 
and much wanted; the second, a like engagement by the same 
officer for the delivery of five millions of pounds of cotton, at 
five pence sterling per pound, as payment pro tanto of indebted- 
ness on his part for supplies purchased and shipped to the War De- 
partment; and which, as he showed me, it was imperiously neces- 
sary to provide for. 

In regard to both these transactions, I did no more than to 
indorse my approval of them on the certificates as Commissioner 
of the Confederate States: in the first case being satisfied of the 
authority of Major Huse to make purchases of the character in- 
dicated, and of the necessity for such supplies; in the last case 
being equally satisfied, from the correspondence of Major Huse 
with the War Department, that they were aware of his having 
incurred a much larger indebtedness, which that Department had 
sought to provide for by remittances in Confederate bonds, but 
which bonds could not be used here just now. 

In reference to the general subject of indebtedness here for 
account of the War and Navy Departments by their respective 
agents, I have felt it incumbent on me—though without express 
authority, under existing circumstances—to extend all aid in my 
power to those agents—to enable them to meet their engagements, 
and thus to preserve as of the last importance the credit of the 
Government. 

As you are probably aware, large remittances have been re- 
cently made, as well by the Treasury as by the War and Navy 
Departments, to their respective agents in England, of Confed- 
erate bonds, as well as of cotton certificates, in the form adopted 
by the Treasury Department. After their arrival, and after full 
consultation with the gentlemen to whom they were intrusted, it 
was deemed judicious not to put the cotton certificates, at least, 
upon the market until we could learn the result of the proposals 
for a direct loan which had been sent by a special messenger to 
Richmond by a banking house on the Continent, lest by doing 
so (should the proposal be accepted) we might disturb the mar- 
ket on which those bankers relied to dispose of their loan. Thus, 
although at great inconvenience to exising engagements, no steps 
have been taken here in regard to disposing of the cotton certifi- 
cates sent from the Treasury. 
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The same reason not applying to the Confederate money bonds, 
Mr. Spence, as financial agent, occupied himself in the proper 
form of inquiry as to disposing of them; but, unfortunately, with- 
in the past two weeks, because of some disturbance of capital 
here, the rate of interest has been raised by the Bank of England, 
from three per cent, at which it had long stood, at first to four 
and afterwards to five per cent; at which latter rate it now is, 
but with general expectations of a yet further advance. Mr. 
Spence’s inquiries, therefore, were unsatisfactory, and so far 
fruitless. It was in this stagnation and difficulty that I felt called 
on to sanction the cotton operations above noted of Major Huse, 
the case he presented being the most urgent. 

I have deemed it proper to make this full report to you, al- 
though of matters pertaining to other departments of the Gov- 
ernment; and I hope ‘my action in the premises will meet with 
approval. 

Yesterday I learned by a note from Mr. Slidell that intelligence 

had been received at Paris by the bankers in question, from Rich- 
mond, that the loan had been accepted by our Government to the 
extent of two millions sterling—the Government declining a 
larger amount, although proposed. We have as yet received no 
details, nor is it known when the money is to be available here. 
It is assumed, however, that the loan will by no means yield its 
.hominal amount; but whatever that may be, I am disposed to 
think it will not be sufficient to meet engagements here existing, 
and under orders that are prospective. Still, in the absence of full 
information, I am disposed to think it well that a larger amount 
was not taken on the French proposals, especially should it have 
been arranged for an enlargement of the loan if required. 

I am still strongly of opinion that the true mode of raising 
money here will be found to be by prospective sales of cotton, in 
the form, if not in the actual terms, prescribed by the cotton cer- 
tificates from the Treasury; and although it may be that loss will 
result to the Government by the difference in price at which they 
purchase and sell, yet, regarding the state of exchange and the 
heavy losses to be incurred in any negotiation of Confederate 
money bonds, I think that cotton will be found the best basis for 
supply. As I have said, we have not yet tested the market; but 
as there is a growing expectation here that a peace is impending, 
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these cotton certificates, I think, will improve in value; and as 
the prospect for peace increases, of course that value will aug- 
ment. 

In a communication from the Secretary of the Treasury he 
informs me that he is actively at work purchasing cotton. I do 
not think a more effective measure could be adopted to strength- 
en the financial position of the Government. Cotton, as the prop- 
erty of the Government, will always be in Europe a sure basis 
of credit—so sure as to engage money on better terms than any 
other form of credit. In this connection, and in regard to any 
future operations that may be required here, I would suggest that 
I be kept informed from time to time (or by each dispatch) of 
the quantity of cotton actually possessed by the Government. 
Such inquiries are made of me, and the information would be 
deemed valuable here in any cotton operations. 

The last New York papers contain, published at length, va- 
rious dispatches from your Department, as well as others, inter- 
cepted, as it would appear, by the enemy’s cruisers. Amongst 
them, yours to me of the 21st of September and 28th of October 
—duplicates, I suppose, as the originals had previously reached 
me; a duplicate of Mr. Memminger to me of the 24th of October, 
and his triplicate of the 25th of the same month. Mr. Mallory’s 
duplicate to me of the 26th of October had also been received, 
but to the enemy I am indebted for the first receipt of a letter . 
from Mr. Mallory to me of the 30th of October. 

It is certainly unfortunate that the messenger to whom these 
dispatches were intrusted permitted their capture, although I am 
not aware of any particular inconvenience to arise from it, except 
so far as they refer to operations here of the War and Navy De- 


partments. 
Ihave) etc:, J. M. Mason. 
FROM MR. SLIDELL. 
No. 26. Parts, February 6, 1863. 


Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 

Sir: You will find herewith duplicates of my last dispatch of 
29th ultimo. Having observed in one of the Paris papers a letter 
from Martinique in which it was stated that the local authorities 
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were considering a plan for the introduction of negroes from the 
United States, I verbally, through my friend at the Affaires 
Etrangéres, called the attention of Mr. Drouyn de L’Huys to the 
subject, stating that the same idea had been started by the authori- 
ties of some of the British West India colonies, but that the sug- 
gestion had been met by the refusal of the British Government to 
entertain it, at least for the present. I also mentioned that repre- 
sentations had been made on the same subject by Mr.-Mann at 
Copenhagen, and the satisfactory assurances which had been 
given to him. On inquiry, Mr. Drouyn de L’Huys found that the 
matter had been considered by the Minister of Marine and 
Colonies, who had been disposed to entertain it favorably; but 
when it was explained by Mr. Drouyn de L’Huys, the Minister - 
of Marine was satisfied that his views had been too hastily adopted, 
and promised to give the necessary instructions to prevent the 
carrying out of the scheme. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs is perfectly aware of the rela- 
tions that exist between me and his subordinate, and evidently 
encourages them. I am thus enabled to communicate anything 
that I have to say to the Minister and to receive his response with- 
out the delays and formalities which direct intercourse would 
necessarily require. Yesterday, for instance, I desired to let him 
know that a loan had been negotiated at Richmond for a consid- 
erable amount, reimbursable in cotton, and to invoke in advance 
his good offices in facilitating the completion of the transaction, 
for here no scheme of the kind has any chance of success if not 
favored by the Government. To-day I received a message assur- 
ing me of his support. 

The President’s message has produced a most admirable effect 
here, and indeed throughout Europe it is universally considered 
as a most able, manly, and dignified State paper. It is the more 
admired from its strong contrast with the documents emanating 
from the Lincoln Government. 

I have just received from Col. C. S. Helm, at Havana, an ac- 
count of his parting interview with the retiring Captain-General, 
Serrano, and of the emphatic manner in which he declared his 
hearty sympathies with our cause, and his determination, on his 
arrival in Spain, to exert all his influence in favor of the recogni- 
tion of the Confederate States. As General Serrano is now Min- 
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ister of Foreign Affairs at Madrid, I think it is to be regretted that 
we have not there a diplomatic agent ready to avail himself of his 
friendly disposition; but as Colonel Helm informs me that he 
has sent you full minutes of his conversation with General Ser- 
rano, I entertain the hope that you will have authorized some one 
to represent you at Madrid. 

Should you not decide on sending thither a special agent, I 
shall very cheerfully undertake the duty, if you think it desirable. 
The railroad communication is now nearly completed, and I 
should not be long absent from my post. I shall send to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs a copy of Colonel Helm’s letter, and 
hope that it may lead to some overtures to the Spanish Govern- 
trent tending toward recognition; but of course I do not expect 
any further decided action until we hear what was the reception 
of the dispatch of Mr. Mercier of oth January. 

I should feel pretty confident of its being favorable were it not 
for the Emperor’s letter of 3d July last, which probably would 
havebeen received by the same steamer as the dispatch. 

I an not without hope that the proposition will be rejected. If 
sO, ya1 may consider immediate recognition as almost certain. 

I hae the honor to be, with great respect, your most obedient 
servan\ JoHN SLIDELL. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


No. 14. | DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, Feb. 6, 1863. 
Hon. Jame M. Mason, etc., London. 

Sir: I fid it absolutely necessary to procure for the Depart- 
ment some yorks of reference which are not accessible here. I 
have, therefe, to request of you the favor of procuring those 
mentioned inthe annexed list, and to draw for the amount on 
the Departmet, or to send me the bills that I may remit the cost. 
In either eveniplease send duplicate bills and receipts, that the 
cost may be phperly vouched at the Treasury. 

I sent to Mr. Jotze a short time ago an order for the English 
Blue Books, espéially on Foreign Affairs. Perhaps you will be 
good enough to iquire of him what he has done, so that dupli- 
cates may be avoied. Messrs. Fraser, Trenholm & Co. will no 
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doubt oblige me by forwarding the books through their Charles-. 
ton house. 

I inclose you copy of a circular recently sent by me to the 
different Consuls of foreign powers announcing the raising of the 
blockade of Charleston by our superior forces. That at Gal- 
veston was raised in the same manner, and this morning’s papers 
announce the capture of three Federal vessels at Sabine Pass, 
and the opening of that harbor by the breaking of the blockade 
by superior force. Of this last fact we have no official knowl- 
edge. 

We scarcely suppose that this intelligence will have any effect 
on the conduct of the European powers, whose settled determina- 
tion to overlook any aggression on their rights by the United 
States has been exhibited under all circumstances, however ag- 
gravated, in a manner so unmistakable that we have ceased to 
expect impartiality at their hands. The recent losses of the 
enemy in vessels of war are considerable. I append an imperfect 
list : 

. The gunboat “Sidell,” destroyed on Tennessee River. 

. The ironclad “Monitor,” sunk at sea. 

. The gunboat “Columbia,” wrecked on coast. 

. The gunboat “Cairo,” blown up by torpedo in Yazoo River. 
The steamer “Harriet Lane,” captured at Galveston. 

The gunboat “Westfield,” blown up at Galveston. 

The gunboat “Mercedita,” sunk off Charleston. 

. The gunboat , sunk off Charleston. 

. The gunboat “Isaac P. Smith,” captured in Stones River. 

10. The gunboat , burned in North Carolina. 

11. The gunboat “Hatteras,” sunk off Galveston. 

Besides the above are the three vessels announcedio have been 
captured at Sabine Pass, and several others muct damaged by 
Flag Officer Ingraham’s squadron off Charleston :so that, upon 
the whole, our success on the water has not beeninconsiderable. 
In addition to the above, some twenty of their trasport steamers 
have been captured or destroyed on our inlarl waters within 
the last sixty days, while the “Alabama” anc “Florida” have 
not been idle at sea. 

Of the general aspect of the war you will befully able to judge 
by the newspapers of the North, which painttheir own condition 
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in colors so dark that we can scarcely desire to add anything to 
the gloomy picture. Public feeling with us is bright, and con- 
fidence almost too much so. The conviction that a disruption or 
revolution of some sort will take place at the North within a 
very short period is daily gaining ground. 
Yours very respectfully, 
J. P. Benyamin, Secretary of State. 


INCLOSURE. 


Circular to the Consuls. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RicHMoNnpD, January 31st, 1863. 


Mr. George Moore, Esq., Her Britannic Majesty's Consul at 
Richmond. 


Sir: I am instructed by the President of the Confederate States 
of America to inform you that this Government has received an 
official dispatch from Flag Officer Ingraham, commanding the 
naval forces of the Confederacy on the coast of South Carolina, 
stating that the blockade of the harbor of Charleston has been 
broken by the complete dispersion and disappearance of the 
blockading squadron in consequence of a successful attack made . 
on it by the ironclad steamers commanded by Flag Officer Ingra- 
ham. During this attack one or more of the blockading vessels 
were sunk or burned. 

As you are doubtless aware that by the law of nations a 
blockade, when thus broken by superior force, ceases to exist and 
cannot be subsequently enforced unless established de novo with 
adequate force and after due notice to neutral powers, it has been 
deemed proper to give you the information herein contained for 
the guidance of such vessels of nations as may choose to carry on 
commerce with the now open port of Charleston. 

Respectfully, etc., J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


FROM MR. RENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


No. 15. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RicuMonpD, February 7, 1863. 
Hon. James M. Mason, etc., London. 

Sir: I had concluded my No. 14 when I received, on the 
6th instant, your Nos. 21, 22, and 23, the two former of 10 De- 
cember, and the last of 11th same month. 
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It is very unfortunate that your situation was such as to render 
impossible for you to take charge of the accused Hester or send 
him to this country for trial, as his offense, committed on the 
deck of one of our national vessels,* was as much within our ex- 
—clusive jurisdiction as if committed on the soil of the Confed- 
eracy. But as you would, in the event of his delivery to your 
demand, have been utterly without any means of bringing him 
away or sending him under proper guard to this country, you 
seem to have no choice in the matter. It is to be feared 
that this case, however, may be hereafter cited as a precedent 
against us when our circumstances shall be changed, and it is 
regarded as unfortunate that our silent acquiescence, enforced 
as it has been by our peculiar condition, leaves us open to mis- 
construction. 

Your views expressed in No. 22 are in entire accordance with 
those of Mr. Memminger and myself, and measures have already 
been taken to concentrate in one house or agent all the financial 
operations of the Government abroad, and to revoke authority 
heretofore given by heads of departments to separate or special 
agents. 

It may be well to mention that I told Mr. Saunders that I would 
be willing to give him a certain sum for the delivery of dispatches 
from abroad, but would not engage to employ him to establish 
a line of communication. He has been so unfortunate in his ef- 
forts thus far, and his son has been guilty of such folly in al- 
lowing dispatches to be seized on his person, and in an insane at- 
tempt to run the blockade in a sailing vessel when he had a pas- 
sage on a steamer at his command, that I think it best you should 
decline risking any dispatches through Mr. Saunders. If sent 
to Nassau to care of Mr. Louis Heyliger, we will be almost cer- 
tain to receive them. I annex a list of all dispatches sent you, that 
you may be aware of the fact of the loss of any not yet received 
by you. 

Very respectfully, etc, J.P. Benyamin, Secretary of State. 


—" 


*The “Sumter.” 
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FROM MR. MASON. 


RECEIVED 17th July, 1863. J. P. B. 
No. 30. C. S. Commission, Lonpon, February 9, 1863. 


Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


Sir: The opportunity still admitting, I have the honor to in- 
close you herewith a full report of the proceedings and debate in 
Parliament on the Queen’s speech at the first day of the session. It 
was unfortunately carelessly cut from the London Times; but as 
the best report was contained in that paper, I send it as it is. It 
will reach you, of course, long after you will have had the general 
tenor of the debate from other sources, but probably not as report- 
ed at length. 

Whilst both the Ministry and the Opposition agree that the 
separation of the States is final, yet both equally agree that in 
their judgment the time has not yet arrived for recognition. Both 
parties are guided in this by a fixed English purpose to run no 
risk of a broil, even far less a war, with the United States. For 
us it only remains to be silent and passive. 

The ground taken by Lord Derby that recognition without other 
form of intervention would have no fruits is constantly assumed 
here by those who are against any movement, and with those will- 
ingly deaf it is vain to argue. 

I hope at an early day of the session, on a call to be made, my 
correspondence with the Foreign Office will be laid before Par- 
liament. The English people will then at least have the South- 
ern view of the effect of such simple recognition. 

It is thought here that, if from no other cause, the war must 
soon come to an end from sheer inability in the Lincoln Govern- 
ment to carry it on. Our latest military advices are the damaging 
blows dealt to the enemy at Murfreesboro, the late signal and un- 
exampled naval victory at Galveston, and to-day in the report 
by telegraph that the enemy’s gunboat “Hatteras,” after a sharp 
action with one of our little navy, supposed to be the “Alabama,” 
the “Oreto,” or the “Harriet Lane,” has been sunk. The report 
comes from Queenstown by a vessel just arrived there from Nova 
Scotia. The public here, schooled by experience, look just as 
confidently by each arrival for news of Southern success as you 
await it at Richmond. 
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As yet I have not yet even an acknowledgment from the For- 
eign Office of the receipt of my letter of the 3d of January, con- 
taining the protest you instructed me to make on the failure of the 
Secretary to answer the inquiries put to him. The letter was de- 
livered by Mr. Macfarland, and there can be no question, there- 
fore, of its receipt. Strange contumacy from such a quarter! 

I have no further intelligence from Paris about the loan, the 
steamer due from New York to-day not having yet arrived. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient serv- 


ant, J. M. Mason. 
FROM MR. MANN. 


RECEIVED Aptil’ 15; 3863). J.P. 78: 
No. 39. 25 Rue Royate, BrusseEts, February 10, 1863. 


Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State, Richmond, Va. 


Sir: I am now enabled to inform you authoritatively that my 
note* to Mr. Rogier of January 5 received the most respectful 
consideration from the Government of His Majesty, King Leo- 
pold. It engaged the deliberations of the Cabinet from time to 
time for more than a month. Finally it was decided that Belgium, 
in view of the obligations imposed upon her at the commencement 
of her existence, could not take so grave a step as to recognize 
us, when the great Western powers shrunk from the performance 
of such an undertaking. This decision was communicated to me 
in person at my residence, in a most courteous manner, by the 
Count de Borchgrave, Chef de Cabinet of the Foreign Office, a 
functionary who peculiarly enjoys the confidence of the Sovereign. 
My primary object in making the explicit request for recogni- 
tion, as I intimated to you in my No. 36, was to induce King 
Leopold, after he had failed in his purpose with England first and 
France afterwards, to endeavor to operate upon those powers to 
encourage a simultaneous European movement upon the subject. 
I was careful to remark in my note that “such a measure, it is 
confidently believed, would be joyously hailed and promptly em- 
ulated by every member of the European family.” I have the best 
of reasons for believing that I succeeded in my purpose. But, un- 
happily, the Government of the Tuileries persisted in its policy of 
impracticable mediation, while Lord Palmerston could not consum- 


* See p. 385. 
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mate his long-cherished wishes without incurring the risk of being 
deprived of the seal of office by a coalition of the Conservatives, 
Radicals, and ultra-Abolitionists. The speeches of Earl Derby 
and Mr. Disraeli the first night of the session quite clearly in- 
dicated the plans which were arranged for the readvent of power 
of the former Premier and former Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Many of our friends in England calculated largely, until the meet- 
ing of Parliament, upon the Opposition for the acknowledgment 
of our independence. I never for a moment indulged any such ex- 
pectation. While there are many prominent members of that par- 
-ty who earnestly desire such an occurrence, its leaders assuredly 
do not, nor ever have. Jamas confident now as I have been confi- 
dent for many months that the two first statesmen of Great ‘Brit- 
ain, Lord Palmerston and Mr. Gladstone, have our cause sin- 
cerely at heart; while their two rivals, Earl Derby and Mr. 
Disraeli, regard with the coldest indifference the successful 
struggles which we have made to cast off the iron yoke which 
the North was anxious to impose upon us. Even Lord Malmes- 
bury could not find it in his heart to raise his voice in behalf of rec- 
ognition, although cordially approving the first proposition of the 
Emperor of the French; while Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald, his for- 
mer first Under Secretary, who was believed to be among the most 
ardent of our admirers, was entirely silent upon the occasion. 
An answer from Washington to the last suggestion of Mr. Drouyn 
de L’Huys is daily looked for. No good to us, in my opinion, will 
proceed from so irresolute a proposition. It will likely be re- 
ceived as having been engendered in timid counsels, and will be 
declared with an immense array of words and a grand flourish 
of patriotism. Will Louis Napoleon then pronounce in favor of 
unconditional recognition, as he has been so earnestly implored 
to do by the Nestor of Sovereigns? I fear that he will not. In 
the meantime more than ever should we rely upon the power of 
our invincible arms and the immutable justice of the God of bat- 
tles for hastening an honorable peace. If it is possible for pa- 
triots to be more resolute, more energetic, more skillful in the 
science of war than we have been all along, now assuredly is the 
time for such a demonstration to be made. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, . A, DupLEY MANN. 
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FROM MR. HOTZE. 


REcEIvED March 19, 1863. J. P. B. 
No. 18. C. S. Commission AGENCY, Lonpon, Feb. 14, 1863. 


Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State, Richntond. 


Sir: Inclosed I have the honor to transmit the report of the 
opening session of Parliament, which assembled on the 5th ultimo. 

If any of my late communications have been received, you will 
not be surprised at the attitude assumed by the leaders of the Con- 
servative party én the subject of our recognition. As early as 
November 22 I wrote: “We have as many friends in the Ministe- 
rial as in the Tory party, and the action of the Government on the 
American question has thus far depended on persons rather than 
on parties.” And again on the 20th December: “I see no reason 
to alter my opinion, already expressed, that we have little to hope 
from the advent of that party to power. 

These views have now received ample confirmation in the fact 
that Earl Russell has actually used stronger language than the 
chief of the Opposition. While Lord Derby expressed only his 
conviction that the subjugation of our country was an impossibil- 
ity, Lord Russell went so far as to pronounce such subjugation 
a calamity to America, to the world, and especially to the negro 
race. Thus, though the two great English parties, as represent- 
ed by their authorized exponents, stop short of the practical con- 
clusion forced upon them by the logic of facts, yet they admit the 
fact themselves as fully and conclusively as we could desire. I 
have long since informed you that our affairs are not, and cannot 
be made, a party question. We have friends in all parties, even 
among the radicals. Witness Mr. Lindsay and Mr. Roebuck, and 
this is the only party in which we can be said to have open and 
active enemies. I even question, in the light of information that 
has reached me during the past month, and in view of his latest 
declaration, whether Earl Russell is not at heart a friend, but his 
statesmanship knows of no higher resource than procrastination. 
Lord Palmerston, notwithstanding his long experience and great 
reputation, is by nature rather a politician than a statesman, and 
therefore the notorious fact that any action in American affairs 
is equivalent to the dissolution of his inharmonious Cabinet sways 
him more than any comprehensive view of national interests. In 
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my last I reported a conversation with a confidential friend of 
his, which left no doubt in my mind that at that time the Premier 
felt strongly the necessity of prompt and energetic action. Two 
weeks later another and fuller conversation with the same person 
explained to me that personal and party considerations had over- 
ruled this feeling. The Conservatives, never very effective as an 
Opposition, are committed by their party traditions against the 
recognition of an insurgent power, as well as against the Paris 
Convention in regard to blockade. Lord Derby, moreover, is 
supposed to express in an especial degree the personal feelings and 
wishes of the Queen, which are said to be still decidedly averse to 
recognition. There is thus a parliamentary deadlock, which pre- 
vents all action. What, however, more than all else contributes 
to this universal inertia is the universal conviction that the main 
object of British policy is secured, and that separation and South- 
ern independence are achieved beyond peradventure. Even so 
zealous a champion as Mr. Gregory reasons from this fact, as 
do Lords Palmerston and Derby. In a private letter which 
was confidentially communicated to me, he writes to a cola- 
borer in Parliament just before the session that while a year 
ago he would have taken any risk, and not have thought the risk 
of war too great to effect this important object, he would not 
now advise any risk, not even the slightest. He was opposed 
to agitating the subject of recognition until parliamentary opinion 
had spontaneously ripened for its adoption. The most that can 
now be expected is a motion for the correspondence of the For- 
eign Office with Mr. Mason. This will probably be made in a few 
days by our stanchest friend, Lord Campbell, and may possibly 
be followed in the Commons. 

The organs of the Conservative party, the Herald and Stand- 
ard, remain unshaken in their advocacy of recognition, not- 
withstanding the position assumed by Lord Derby, which they 
freely criticise. In the Jndex of this week, No. 42, will be found 
an article from the Herald on the subject which may be useful for 
recognition. The Times, with characteristic vacillation and bru- 
tality, has just delivered itself of a coarse and vulgar invective 
against Mr. Mason, the occasion being a brief dinner speech 
which Mr. Mason was, in very courtesy, compelled by the unani- 
mous desire of the company to make at an unofficial banquet 
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given by the Lord Mayor of London. The Times in this in- 
stance most assuredly does not represent public opinion, which has 
pronounced Mr. Mason’s remarks appropriate and eminently felic- 
itous. The Times, in fact, would now be simply contemptible 
if it were not still feared for its inherited power; but that 
power has descended into hands as incapable of wielding it as if 
it were the battle-ax of a giant of old, and the men who now con- 
trol the Times reel under its weight like drunkards. Not many 
months since, when Austria offered to join the Zollverein, it an- 
nounced and commented on the accession of Prussia to this great 
customs union in an elaborate leader. More recently, in com- 
inenting on our affairs, it proved editorially by a showy array of 
figures that, including Missouri, Kentucky, and Maryland, we had 
a larger population than the North, and could consequently raise 
more soldiers. The Times is also the paper which once placed 
Portland, Maine, in the British provinces. These are only a few 
of the ridiculous blunders that would have ruined any other paper 
than the Times. I have said thus much about this matter be- 
cause the tirade against’ Mr. Mason will no doubt be extensively 
copied by the Northern press and perhaps by a portion of our own. 

Great efforts have been made to arouse the antislavery feeling 
of the country by emancipation meetings, but so far with re- 
markably little success. The largest of these meetings, at Exeter 
Hall, was indeed numerously attended, but not a single one of 
the well-known names of the emancipationist school was among 
the number. All persons of social and political respectability 
have held aloof. The Index, No. 41, contains the comments of 
the leading papers. But, though the agitators have failed, there 
is always a latent danger in the agitation of this subject; and 
of this public men are aware, which may account in part for the 
timidity of their American policy. 

The publication of certain intercepted duplicates of dispatches 
has aroused public curiosity for a few days; but I differ from the 
opinion of many of our countrymen that it has done harm, as it 
really revealed little which was not known before. Financial 
men criticise the management of our finances, and assert that all 
negotiations of whatever kind should have been intrusted to some 
well-known and substantial English firm, and that not having 
done so will delay and render more expensive any larger negotia- 
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tions hereafter. The distress in Lancashire is decidedly mitigated, 
thanks to the large charitable subscriptions and the demands for 
manufactured goods at prices somewhat corresponding with those 
of the raw material. Thus the Government will probably be able 
to avoid the danger of proposing a national loan for the relief of 
the distress. 

An important alteration in the tobacco duty was last night 
proposed by Mr. Gladstone, and will doubtless become law, redu- 
cing it on manufactured and increasing it on unmanufactured to- 
bacco. It is probably a wise measure in a British point of view, 
but one which I fear wili hereafter tell against the productions 
of Virginia and Kentucky and in favor of German and other sorts. 
The insurrection in Poland is beginning to assume the feature of 
a revolution, and already the British press is manifesting that 
sympathy which it was so slow in according to us, and with which 
they have so often deluded apparently well-founded hopes. This 
and the approaching marriage of the Prince of Wales are at pres- 
ent the uppermost topics in the public mind, and throw our affairs 
temporarily in the background. The Times has not a word to 
say about the destruction of the ‘““Hatteras” by the “Alabama,” of 
which we have full particulars by the last West Indian mail. 

Surveying my field of observation, I am not discouraged, even 
though the Government, Parliament, and people seem ‘to be in, 
a state of torpor as regards America. A better knowledge of us, 
a higher appreciation of our national character, and a more rea- 
sonable view of our institutions are visibly extending every day. 
Even among the masses these juster ideas gain ground. And 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe and negro fanaticism are satirized and 
ridiculed on the public stage. If we shall owe no gratitude to 
Europe for favors received, we shall at least have a fair field 
before us when our career of peaceful prosperity begins. 

My communications have so invariably commenced or ended 
with appeals for larger means that, but for the urgency of the case, 
I should be ashamed to repeat them. My usefulness is in exact 
proportion to the means at my command. Without any profusion 
in expenditure, which is not only unnecessary, but actually hurt- 
ful, the full employment of all my facilities of usefulness require 
a contingent allowance of not less than $10,000 per annum. I 
have just been fortunate enough to secure as a permanent contrib- 
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utor to the Index the chief editor of one of the leading daily jour- 
nals. For obvious reasons I omit the name, and similar oppor- 
tunities for strengthening my intimacy with established organs of 
public opinion are constantly occurring. 

I have the honor to remain, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, Henry Horvze. 


FROM MR. MANN. 


RECEIVED April 15, 1863. 
No. 41. 25 Rue Royate, Brussets, March 13, 1863. 


Hon, J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State, Richmond, Va. 


Sir: So far as I can judge from the most reliable information 
before me, the chances for an early European recognition of our 
independence have not increased in the slightest degree since the 
date of my last. The Emperor of the French seems to be just 
as far as ever from taking the initiative in this regard. 

He may now perhaps distinctly perceive that his last proposi- 
tion has had the effect of imparting no small amount of additional 
strength to the Lincoln Administration for the prosecution of hos- 
tilities. It certainly has enabled that Administration to carry 
its reckless measures triumphantly through Congress with the 
tacit sanction of the Democratic party. I now apprehend that 
in one way or another an entente cordiale, proceeding from an 
almost certain amicable settlement of the differences of Mr. 
Mercier and Mr. Seward, will be patched up between the 
Cabinet of the Tuileries and the Cabinet at Washington. Louis 
Napoleon is a yielding potentate where it is to his interest not to 
be over resolute, and there is no humilation to which Lincoln will 
not submit to preserve amicable relations with France. The con- 
science of Seward is so elastic that it may be expanded so as to 
embrace the most dishonorable emergencies. The Emperor of 
the French is surrounded by many more serious embarrassments at 
this time than he was in the middle of October, when the King 
of the Belgians so earnestly appealed to him to welcome us into 
the family of nations. The truth cannot be disguised, muzzled 
as the Parisian newspaper press is upon the subject, that the 
utterly unexpected obstinacy of the resistance to his invasion of 
Mexico gives him deep concern. To fail in the object of that 
invasion would be to gravely impair that high prestige for emi- 
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nent success in his urfdertakings which imparts so much power 
to his throne. He must—and will, I think—occupy the old halls 
of the Montezumas, cost what it may. He cannot, therefore, 
incur the risk of provoking the angry displeasure of the North, 
as he may continue to find himself dependent upon her for indis- 
pensable supplies for the use of his armies. Then again from 
Prince Napoleon down to the humblest there are half-ex- 
pressed utterances faintly reaching his ears that Poland, hope- 
less as is her future, must be recognized if the Confederate States 
are. And yet again the election for members of the Corps Leg- 
islatif is approaching, wherein there is a possibility that the Legit- 
imists, the Orleanists, the moderate Republicans, and the Red Re- 
publicans may outnumber the Imperialists. In addition to all 
this, he has hanging heavily upon his shoulders the unemployed 
and discontented cotton operatives, whose number is steadily and 
rapidly increasing. Nor is he free from care with respect to the 
orderly Government of Algeria. He could, perhaps without much 
risk, have done anything he chose for the advancement of our in- 
terests six months ago. If he had then led, all Europe would have 
cheerfully followed; and with such an influence operating upon 
the North at the time of our victory of Fredericksburg, I verily 
believed that as salutary results to our cause would have ensued 
as if an additional force of 100,000 efficient armed men had en- 
tered the field qn our side. The case is probably different to-day. 
A swift triumphant march of his troops to the city of Mexico and 
the early suppression by Russia of the uprising in Poland are re- 
quired to make him again complete master of his position or rath- 
er to establish him in the estimation in which he has until recent- 
ly been held as an invincible warrior and far-seeing statesman. I 
think it proper to state that I am just as incredulous as ever of 
his reported good intentions to aid, directly, or indirectly, in our 
development as a power of the earth. To my no small chagrin, 
I have convincing evidence, at least to my own mind, to the con- 
trary. I dare say that there are as upright sovereigns as reign 
who now concur with me in this opinion. In previous dispatches 
I assured you that the British Ministry determined in Septem- 
ber last to recognize us without delay, and that the coming event 
was foreshadowed by Mr. Gladstone in his celebrated Newcastle 
speech, Of this determination, I must now state that I have in 
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my possession evidence, confidentially communicated to me, of 
undoubted authority. When the measure was abandoned, in the 
presence of that which was considered a paramount necessity, Sir 
Cornewall Lewis assumed the position in reference to it, adopted 
by Earl Derby the first night’ of the session, which, in effect, was 
that our independence ought not to be acknowledged until it was 
acknowledged by the United States, or at least until it was dis- 
tinctly clear that the powers of the Government thereof were so 
exhausted that Lincoln could no longer carry on the war. For 
the public expression of this newfangled doctrine I know 
from the best of sources that Sir Cornewall was required to furnish 
written explanations to the different members of the Cabinet. 
Shortly afterwards his strange dogmas found a champion in a 
writer in the Times signing himself “Historicus,” his son-in-law 
a young barrister of high promise. This writer had achieved 
considerable reputation in the publication of several well-prepared 
articles upon the “Trent” affair, and he was thus enabled to im- 
press some of the statesmen and many of the politicians of Great 
Britain, by sophistry and misrepresentations of facts with the be- 
lief that we had not yet perfected our rights to admission into the 
family of nations. I think I can venture to state that Lord Palm- 
erston and Mr. Gladstone were not of the number. It is presum- 
able that “Historicus” was inspired by the Secretary of War, whose 
abilities are of a superior order and whose experience is large and 
varied. I shall be slow in dismissing my convictions, considering 
the manner in which they had their creation, that the venerable 
premier, with the Chancellor of the Exchequer standing un- 
flinchingly by his side, will avail himself of the first suitable oc- 
casion which presents itself (such as would be our success at 
Charleston and Vicksburg) to emphatically declare in the Com- 
mons that “President Davis and his compatriots” have in fact and 
in truth made a nation of the South to all intents and purposes. 
The consideration, paramount in its character, by which he is at 
present restrained from taking an unyielding position in this re- 
gard is, I am quite persuaded, the fear that it would eventuate, 
through the machination of Disraeli, Bright, and others, in upset- 
ting his Government. An octogenarian, his fall would be his 
final official death. It is perhaps natural, therefore, that he 
should hazard nothing that he can avoid, and the more so as it 
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is believed to be his highest ambition to quit earth at the head 
of the Government. 

The restoration of the old European nationalities is becoming 
more and more a fixed sentiment with the people of this hemi- 
sphere. Almost everybody seems to be clamorously ardent for the 
reéstablishment of Poland. The manifestations of sympathy for 
her are as earnest and general at Stockholm as they are at Lis- 
bon. I consider the event as next to an impossibility, though it is 
not unlikely that the Czar may consent to important ameliorations 
in his system of government at Warsaw. The cotton famine is 
steadily demoralizing the industrial population of Europe. It is 
seen and admitted both upon the Continent and in Great Britain 
that to feed men by public charity who have no employment is 
to make them vicious and lazy. The force of the adage that 
“an idle brain is the devil’s workshop” was never more apparent 

‘than it is in the instance of the paupers which the want of 
our staple has engendered in Western Europe. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, A. DupLey Mann. 


FROM MR. MASON. 


RECEIVED 17 July, 18635 .JoeP.B. 
No. 31. C. S. Commission, Lonpon, March 109, 1863. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


Sir: Since the date of my last of the 5th of February—namely, 
on the roth of that month—I received a letter from Earl Russell, 
acknowledging mine of the 3d of January previous, and in reply 
to the communication I had addressed to him on the 7th of July, 
1862, a copy of which I have the honor to inclose herewith, and 
with it my reply, dated on the 18th of February, and his rejoinder 
of the 27th. You will observe by them that amicable relations, 
at least, are restored between the Foreign Office and myself, al- 
though his Lordship adheres, and I doubt not, will continue to 
adhere, to the vague interpretation placed at the Foreign Office 
_on the Convention of Paris in regard to blockade. Although I 
informed the Secretary that his letters should be transmitted as 
early as practicable to the Government at Richmond, yet I thought 
it well to reply to it in anticipation of instruction from you, I 
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am in hope that the substance of that reply will meet your ap- 
proval. 

I transmit also herewith copy of a letter addressed to Earl Rus- 
sell, dated the 16th of February last, calling his attention to the 
intelligence then recently received here in regard to the actual 
raising of the blockade at Galveston and the alleged like event 
at Charleston ; together with his replies of the 16th and roth of the 
same month, the promptitude of those replies would seem to 
evince at least a desire to conciliate. 

I also transmit herewith a copy of my letter to Earl Russell 
of the 2d of March, instant, communicating to him, as instruct- 
ed, a copy of your No. 11, of the 11th of December, 1862, re- 
lating to the protection due to neutrals by their respective gov- 
ernments, of cotton purchased or held by them in the Confederate 
States, with extended remarks as to the future destination of the, 
commerce of those States with foreign nations, provided proper 
measures were adopted by the latter to unite and to secure it. His 
reply, you will observe, tenders me his thanks for the communica- 
tion. 

The views contained in your dispatch in regard to that com- 
merce are certainly such as ought to impress themselves deeply on 
_the commercial and maritime powers of Europe and place them 
under great responsibilities to their people should they allow them 
to pass unheeded. I observe with satisfaction that the same dis- 
patch, with like instructions to communicate a copy of it to the 
Foreign Office at Paris, has also been sent to Mr. Slidell. 

The subject of extending protection to English cotton pur- 
chased or owned by neutrals in the Confederate States has already 
been the subject of many notes between Lord Lyons and Mr. 
Seward, and between the former and Earl Russell, as shown in 
the diplomatic correspondence laid before Parliament, recently 
published, of which I transmit a printed copy. The views you 
present may, and I should hope would, have their effect upon the 
Emperor of France; but such seems to be the absolute determina- 
tion of the British Cabinet to refrain from any act which the 
United States may choose to consider objectionable that I have 
little expectation of any fruits from it in this quarter. The Em- 
peror, I have reason to believe, would not be so actuated, but such 
seems the entanglement of his position—first, from his unfortunate 
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and ill-starred expedition in Mexico; and now, from the complica- 
tions thrown around him by the recent outbreak or revolution 
in Poland—that I doubt much whether he can take any active 
steps in the matter just now. Mr. Slidell, however, can better in- 
form you in this matter than I can. The two events to which I 
have referred is the raising of the blockade at Galveston, and the 
daring and, for a time, successful assault by our ironclads on the 
blockading squadron at Charleston, have made a strong im- 
pression on the public mind here, still deepened, as events pro- 
gress, by the capture on the Mississippi, at first of the ironclad 
“Queen of the West,” followed by that of her consort, the ‘“Indi- 
anola,” capped, as it has all beautifully been, by the destruction 
of the “Hatteras” by the “Alabama.” Such prowess, with the 
energy, daring, and fertility of resource which originated and 
attended each achievement, the more and more confirms all opin- 
ion in Europe (to use the language of the London Times of this 
morning) that it is as hopeless to the North to restore the union 
of the States as would be the attempt here to restore the Hep- 
tarchy. Still so obdurate is the Government in its purpose to re- 
main passive that all present idea of recognition here is given up. 

My No. 30, of February 9, which goes with this, was sent to 
Liverpool to overtake the messenger who bore my No. 29 and 
those accompanying.it. He had sailed, however, before it got there, 
and it was returned to me. There goes with it a report of the 
proceedings and debate in Parliament on the Queen’s speech the 
first day of the-session. I was in hopes they would have reached 
you a month earlier. I have nothing to add on the prospect of 
recognition to what is contained in that dispatch, nor am I aware 
that the question is in any different position before Parliament 
than as there reported. I have heard that Judge Haliburton, late 
of Nova Scotia, but now resident in England, and a member of 
the House of Commons, intended to offer a motion to that end in 
the House, but our most judicious friends there are against the 
movement under the circumstances, and I approve their judg- 
ment. Still, although I know Judge Haliburton very well, and 
have found him ‘an earnest and decided friend to the South, as 
he did not advise with me about the motion, I have thought it 
best not to interfere. 

I am most happy to record here (although the news will have 
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reached you long before you get this dispatch ) the decided and 
brilliant success of the Confederate loan. Mr. Erlanger, who 
has been for the last ten days in London, seems to have worked 
it with great diligence and tact. He has conferred freely and 
frankly with me, and as there was a strong opinion in moneyed 
circles of the city that the enterprise was a hazardous one, and 
likely to fail in the market, I am the more impressed by the 
judgment and good sense evinced by Erlanger. It was placed 
on the market yesterday, when more than five millions sterling 
were subscribed at once, and before night it commanded a pre- 
mium of four and a half to five per cent. What has been sub- 
scribed at Liverpool and on the Continent we have not heard, 
but the books do not close until to-morrow at 2 P.M. I saw Er- 
langer last night, who was of course much gratified at his suc- 
cess. He does not doubt that the entire subscription will reach, 
most probably exceed ten millions, although doubtless the larger 
subscription was. made in expectation of profit. Yet I know 
from many sources that very large sums were subscribed from 
a single desire to serve the Confederate cause, and the leading 
houses, in London and Paris subscribed largely. 

I send herewith Nos. 1, 2, and 3 of Diplomatic Correspondence 
laid before Parliament and just printed. No. 1 containing that 
with the United States; No. 2 between Earl Russell and myself, 
and No. 3 with the U. S. Legation here relating to the “Ala- 
bama.” These papers were sent in before my correspondence 
with Earl Russell after the 27th February had taken place. 

In regard to the “Alabama,” I have received three or four let- 
ters from persons claiming to be British subjects, and accompa- 
nied by documents to show that property belonging to them had 
been destroyed by the “Alabama” as part of the cargo, in some 
of her captures. I replied in each case that I would transmit 
them to my Government, if they desired it, but that in my opin- 
ion their course would be to send them through their Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. In one of these cases I was informed by 
the claimant that he had applied at the Foreign Office, and the 
reply given was that the only redress was through the prize 
courts of the Confederate States. I presume these claims had bet- 
ter be retained here until the war is over. They are for com- 
paratively small amounts. 
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It will give me great pleasure to obtain the books mentioned in 
the list accompanying your No. 14, and I will send them as you 
request through Messrs. Fraser & Co. as early as practicable, 
first conferring with Mr. Hotze to avoid duplicates. If the 
cost is not greater than I anticipate, the money can be spared 
from the contingent fund until you can replace it. 

I have with very great pleasure delivered your late message* 
to Mr. Lindsay concerning the project, under his auspices, of 
establishing a line of French steamers between France and some 
Southern port. I sent him a transcript of so much of your dis- 
patch as expressed the opinions of the President, with a proffer 
of the earnest welcome that awaited him should he go over in 
person, as he proposed, to arrange the details of such direct com- 
munication. He was much gratified at the kind and liberal ex- 
pressions of the President toward him, and begged that I would 
say so to the President through you in my next dispatch. He 
has the subject of immediate direct trade with us, as the first 
fruits of our independence, much at heart; has given it great 
consideration, as a much experienced shipowner; is a master of 
all details; and from his intimate intercourse in all commercial 
matters with the French Government I should think would 
have it in his power, as certainly as he has the will and pur- 
pose to carry the scheme into effect. He will go to our 
country, and on this single errand, as soon as peace is pro- 
claimed. He is a man of large and independent fortune, of 
which he has been the sole architect, of liberal and unfettered 
opinion, able and capable of working his own plans, in his own 
way; and more than all from long commercial intercourse in af- 
fairs interesting to the Emperor (and just now the Emperor is 
France) has his entire confidence. 

I remark what you have said about sending dispatches through 
the route, and in the manner suggested by Mr. G. N. S.¢ Before 
I received your dispatch I had noted, of course, the manner in 
which the first attempt to profit by his suggestions had resulted 
in the capture of his messenger with his dispatches by the block- 
ading squadron off Charleston, and had determined to commit 
nothing to such auspices. Your instructions therefore but con- 


* See p. 400, f Saunders. 
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firmed a predetermined purpose. I have no doubt that what you 
direct in regard to the mode of transmitting dispatches is the 
safest, and most to be relied on; and matters are now in progress 
here, under arrangements instituted by the War Department, 
which I think will give a communication by that route at least 
semimonthly. 

We are looking with great interest to the progress of events 
in the Northern States. It is thought, as things stand there, that 
our earliest hope of peace may be looked to from their weakness 
at home. Opinion is gaining ground that, in their desperation, 
they will provoke, by design, a war with England to avert an in- 
ternecine war at home. 

Having no intercourse, unofficial or otherwise, with any member 
of the Government here, I can gather opinion only from those 
who have; and referring to such source, I have a strong opinion 
that there are those in the Cabinet who anticipate by each mail 
from the North accounts of hostilities actually begun against 
England. I tell them that I fear I am almost selfish enough to 
hope that their anticipation may not be disappointed. 


March 25th. 

I inclose, cut from the London Times of yesterday, a short 
debate in the House of Lords, of the day before, on a motion in re- 
gard to recognition of the Southern Confederacy. You will find it 
leaves the question pretty much where it found it; but the con- 
cluding paragraph of Earl Russell’s remarks contains expressions 
(which I have underscored in pencil) which seem strongly to 
import, and by design, a double meaning. His Lordship admits, 
in substance, that our independence is achieved, and at some day 
it may become necessary for England to recognize it; but he 
throws out to the English people what the responsibility of that 
Ministry will be which recognizes a State that vindicates African 
slavery. 

I have heard nothing of late of the case of Hester, in custody 
at Gibraltar on the charge of murder committed on board the 
“Sumter.” The latest advices were that he would be detained 
in custody, but not brought to trial—I presume awaiting some 
event that would enable the Government to turn him over to 
our jurisdiction, The “Sumter,” you are aware, has been sold 
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to a British house. After the sale, which the U. S. Consul there 
tried in various ways to frustrate, a constant watch was kept 
on her by a Federal ship in waiting. She escaped, however, on a 
dark night, and arrived safely at Liverpool. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient serv- 
ant, T. M. Mason. 


INCLoSURE No. I. 
From Lord Russell. 


FoREIGN OFFICE, February 10, 1863. 
J. M. Mason, Esq. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter* of January referring to the letter} which you addressed 
to me on the 7th of July last, respecting the interpretation 
placed by Her Majesty’s Government on the declaration with 
regard to blockade appended to the Treaty of Paris. 

I have, in the first place, to assure you that Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment would much regret if you should feel that any want of 
respect was intended by the circumstance of a mere acknowledg- 
ment of your letter having hitherto been addressed to you. 

With regard to the question contained in it, I have to say that 
Her Majesty’s Government see no reason to qualify the language 
employed in the dispatch to Lord Lyons of the 15th February last. 
It appears to Her Majesty’s Government to be sufficiently clear 
that the declaration of Paris could not have been intended to 
mean that a port must be so blockaded as really to prevent access 
in all winds, and independently of whether the communication 
might be carried on of a dark night, or by means of small, low 
steamers or coasting craft, creeping along the shore—in short, that 
it was necessary that communication with a port under blockade 
should be utterly and absolutely impossible under any circum- 
stances. In further illustration of this remark, I may say there 
is no doubt that a blockade would be in legal existence, although 
a sudden storm or change of wind occasionally blew off the block- 
ading squadron. 

This is a change to which, in the nature of things, every 
blockade is liable. Such an accident does not suspend, much less 
break, a blockade; whereas, on the contrary, driving off a 


* See p. 394. }See p. 296. 
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blockading force by superior force does break a blockade, which 
must be renewed, de novo, in the usual form, to be binding upon 
neutrals. : 

The declaration of Paris was, in truth, directed against what 
were once termed “paper blockades’’—that is, blockades not sus- 
tained by any actual or by a notoriously inadequate naval force, 
such as the occasional appearance of a man-of-war in the offing, 
or the like. 

The inadequacy of the force to maintain a blockade must, in- 
deed, always to a certain degree, be one of fact and evidence; but 
it does not appear that in any of the numerous cases brought be- 
fore the prize courts in America the inadequacy of the force has 
been urged by those who would have been most interested in 
urging it against the legality of the seizures. 

The interpretation therefore placed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the declaration of Paris was that a blockade, in order to 
be respected by neutrals, must be practically effective. 

At the time I wrote my dispatch to Lord Lyons, Her Majes- 
ty’s Government was of opinion that the blockade of the South- 
ern ports would not be otherwise than so regarded, and certainly 
the manner in which it has since been enforced gives to neutral 
Governments no excuse for asserting that the blockade has not 
been effectually maintained. 

It is proper to add that the same view of the meaning and ef- 
fect of the article of the declaration of Paris on the subject of 
blockade, which is above explained, was taken by the Represent- 
ative of the United States (Mr. Dallas) at the Court of St. 
James during the communication which passed between the two 
Governments some years before the present war, with a view to 
the accession of the United States to that declaration. 

I have, etc., RUSSELL. 

INcLosuRE No. 2. 


From Mr. Mason. 
24 Upper SEYMOUR STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 
February 16, 1863. 
The Right Honorable Earl Russell. 


My Lorp: I deem it incumbent on me to ask the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to recent intelligence received here 
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in regard to the blockade at Galveston, in the State of Texas, 
and at Charleston, in the State of South Carolina. 

First, as respects Galveston: It appears that the blockading 
squadron was driven off from that port and harbor by a superior 
Confederate force on the first day of January last. One ship 
was captured, the flagship destroyed, and the rest escaped, mak- 
ing their way, it is said, to some point of the Southern coast 
occupied by the United States forces. Whatever blockade of 
the port of Galveston, therefore, may have previously existed, I 
submit was effectually raised and destroyed by the superior forces 
of the party blockaded. 

Again, as respects the port of Charleston: Through the ordi- 
nary channels of intelligence we have information, uncontradicted, 
that the alleged blockade of that port was in like manner raised 
and destroyed by a superior Confederate force at a very early 
hour.on the 31st of January, ultimo, two ships of the blockading 
squadron having been sunk, a third escaped disabled, and what 
remained of the squadron afloat was entirely driven off the coast. 

I have the honor to submit, therefore, that ths alleged pre- 
existing blockade of the ports aforesaid was terminated at Gal 
veston on the Ist day of January last, and at Charleston on the 
31st of the same month. A principle clearly stated in a letter 
I have had the honor to receive from your Lordship, dated on 
the roth instant, in the following words, “The driving off of a 
blockading squadron by a superior force does break a blockade, 
which must be renewed, de novo, in the usual form, to be binding 
upon neutrals,” is uniformly admitted by all text writers on pub- 
lic law and established by decisions of Courts of Admiralty. 

I am aware that official information of either of these events 
may not have reached the Government of Her Majesty, but the 
consequences attending the removal of the blockade (whether 
to be renewed or no) are so important to the commercial interests 
involved that I could lose no time in asking that such measures 
may be taken by Her Majesty’s Government in relation thereto 
as will best tend to the resumption of a commercial intercourse 
so long placed under restraint. 

I avail myself of this occasion to acknowledge the receipt of 
your Lordship’s letter of the toth of February, to which I shall 
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have the honor of sending a reply in the course of a day or two, 
and am, with great respect, etc., J. M. Mason. 


IncLosuRE No. 3. 


From Lord Russell. 


ForEIGN OFFICE, February 16, 1853. 
J. M. Mason, Esq. 


Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of this date, calling my attention to the occurrences, as reported in 
the public prints, at Galveston and Charleston on the Ist and 31st 
of January, respectively, and I have the honor to inform you that 
your letter shall be considered by Her Majesty’s Government. 

I-have, etc., RUSSELL. 


IncLosurE No. 4. 


Frrom Mr. Mason. 


24 UppER SEYMOUR STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 
February 18, 1863. 


The Right Honorable Earl Russell, etc. 


My Lorn: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter* of the 1oth of February, instant, in answer to mine of the 
3d of January last,t but referring more especially to inquiries 
which I had*the honor to address to your Lordship under the 
instruction of the Secretary of State of the Confederate States 
of America on the 7th day of July last,t concerning the inter- 
pretation placed by Her Majesty’s Government on the declaration 
of the principle of blockade agreed to in the Convention of Paris. 

I shall, as early as practicable, communicate the letter of your 
Lordship to the Government at Richmond, but will anticipate 
here the satisfaction with which the President will receive the 
assurance of your Lordship that no want of respect was intended 
by a mere acknowledgment, without other reply to the inquiries 
contained in my letter of July. 

In regard to so much of the letter of your Lordship as relates 
to the interpretation placed by the Government of Her Majesty 


*See p. 445. TSee p. 394. ft See p. 296. 
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on that part of the declaration of Paris which prescribed the law 
of blockade, I am constrained to say that I am well assured the 
President cannot find in it a source of like gratification. It is 
considered by him that the terms used in that Convention are 
too precise and definite to admit of being qualified—or perhaps 
it may be appropriate to say revoked—by the superadditions there- 
to contained in your Lordship’s exposition of them. 

The terms of that Convention are that the blockading force 
must be sufficient really to prevent access to the coast. No ex- 
ception is made in regard to dark nights, favorable winds, the 
size or model of vessels successfully evading it, or the character 
of the coast or waters blockaded; and yet it would seem from 
your Lordship’s letter that all these are to be taken into con- 
sideration on a question whether the blockade is or is not to be 
respected. It is declared in that letter that “It appears to Her 
Majesty’s Government to be sufficiently clear that the declaration 
of Paris could not have been intended to mean that a port must 
be so blockaded as really to prevent access in all winds, and inde- 
pendently of whether the communication was carried on of a dark 
night, or by means of small, low steamers or coasting craft creep- 
ing along the shore.” What might be considered a small or low 
steamer coming in from sea to the port of New York would, at one 
of those Southern ports, be rated a vessel of very fair average size, 
when referred to the ordinary stage of water on its bar; yet I look 
in vain, in the terms of the Convention referred to, for any author- 
ity to expound them in subordination to the depth of water or the 
size or mold of vessels finding ready and comparatively safe 
access to the harbor. 

In acceding to the terms of the treaty great advantages were 
yielded to a maritime neutral, with like immunities to a maritime 
belligerent. The property of the neutral is safe under the flag 
of the belligerent, and the property of the belligerent equally 
safe under the flag of the neutral. The only equivalent to the 
belligerent not maritime but dependent on other nations as car- 
riers is this strictly defined principle of the law of blockade 
which the Confederate States presumed was extended to them 
when, at the request of Her Majesty’s Government, they became 
parties to those stipulations of the Convention of Paris of 1856. 
It results that, after yielding full equivalents, the stipulation in 
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regard to blockade reserved as the only one beneficial to them 
would seem illusory. 

In regard to the character of this blockade, to which your 
Lordship again adverts in the remark that the manner in which 
it has been enforced gives to neutral Governments no excuse for 
asserting that it has not been efficiently maintained, although I 
have not been instructed to make any further representations to 
Her Majesty’s Government on that subject since its decision to 
treat it as effective, I cannot refrain from adding that for many 
months past the frequent arrival and departure of vessels (most 
of them steamers) from several of those ports have been matters 
of notoriety. A single steamer has evaded the blockade suc- 
cessfully, and most generally from Charleston, more than thirty 
times; and within a few days past it has been brought to my 
knowledge that two steamers arrived in January last, and within 
ten days of each other, at Wilmington, N. C., from ports in 
Europe, one of them four hundred and the other five hundred 
tons burthen, both of which have since sailed from Wilmington 
and arrived with their cargoes at foreign ports. I cite these 
only as the latest authenticated instances; and, as another fact, it 
is officially reported by the collector at Charleston that the rev- 
enue accruing at that port from duties on imported merchandise 
during the past year under the blockade was more than double 
the receipts of any one year previous to the separation of the 
States, and this although the duties under the Confederate Gov- 
ernment are much lower than those exacted by the United 
States. 3 

As regards other portions of your Lordship’s letter, I may 
freely admit, as it is there stated, that a blockade would be in 
legal existence although a sudden storm or change of wind 
occasionally might blow off the blockading squadron; yet, with 
entire respect, I do not see how such principle affects the question 
of the efficiency of such blockade whilst the squadron is on the 
coast. . 

And again, whilst I am not informed whether a defense rest- 
ing on the inadequacy of the blockading force has been urged in 
cases of capture before the prize courts in America, I can well 
see how futile such defense would be when presented on behalf 
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of a neutral ship whose Government had not only not objected to 
but admitted the efficiency of the blockade. 
I have, etc., J. M. Mason. 


INcLosurE No. 5. 


From Lord Russell. 


FoREIGN OFFICE, February 19, 1863. 
J. M. Mason, Esq. 

Sir: With reference to my letter of the 16th instant, acknowl- 
edging the receipt of your letter of that day, calling attention to 
the accounts which had reached this country tending to show 
that the blockade of the ports of Galveston and Charleston had 
been put to an end by the action of the Confederate naval forces, 
I have the honor now to state to you that the information which 
Her Majesty’s Government has derived from your letter and 
from the public journals on this subject is not sufficiently accu- 
rate to admit of their forming an opinion, and they wish accord- 
ingly by the first opportunity to instruct Lord Lyons to report 
fully on the matter. When his Lordship’s report has been re- 
ceived and considered, I shall have the honor of making a further 
communication to you on the subject. 

I have, etc., RUSSELL. 


INcLOsURE No. 6. 


From Lord Russell. 


ForEIGN OFFice, February 27, 1863. 
J. M. Mason. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
further letter of the 18th instant, on the subject of the interpreta- 
tion placed by Her Majesty’s Government on the declaration of 
the principle of blockade made in 1856 by the Conference at Paris. 

I have already, in my previous letters, fully explained to you 
the views of Her Majesty’s Government on this matter, and I 
have nothing to add in reply to your last letter except to observe 
that I have not intended to state that any number of vessels of 
a certain build or tonnage might be left at liberty freely to enter 
a blockaded port without vitiating the blockade, but that the 
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occasional escape of small vessels on dark nights, or under other 
particular circumstances, from the, vigilance of a competent 
blockading fleet did not evince that laxity in the belligerent which 
inured, according to international law, to the raising of the 
blockade. 
I have, etc., RUSSELL. 
IncLosureE No. 7. 
From Mr, Mason. 


24 Upper SEYMOUR STREET, PorTMAN SQuare, March 2, 1863. 
The Right Honorable Earl Russell. 


My Lorn: I have the honor to transmit herewith to your Lord- 
ship, as Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, a 
copy of a dispatch* from the Secretary of State of the Confederate 
States of America, bearing date December 11, 1862, which was 
received by me on the 25th of February, ultimo. 

I do this, as your Lordship will perceive, pursuant to instruc- 
tions at the close of the dispatch, directing me to furnish a copy 
to your Lordship at the earliest moment. 

I‘avail myself of this occasion to acknowledge the receipt of 
your Lordship’s letter of the 19th of February, ultimo, in reply 
to mine of the 16th, respecting the blockade of the ports of Gal- 
veston and Charleston, and also of your Lordship’s letter of the 
27th of February in reply to mine of the 18th of that month. 
The contents of both shall be communicated as soon as practicable 
to the Government at Richmond. : 

I have, etc., J. M. Mason. 


INCLOSURE No. 8. 
From Lord Russell. 


ForEIGN Orrice, March 11, 1863. 
J. M. Mason, Esq. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 2d instant, inclosing a copy of a dispatch* signed by Mr. 
Benjamin, and dated Richmond, December 11, 1862, and I re- 
quest you will accept my thanks for this communication. 


I have, etc., RUSSELL. 
SI aE SEN SUE Sea ee Sse Soe ee ee 
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FROM MR. LAMAR. 


Lonpon, March 20, 1863. 


Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State, Confederate States of 
America. 


Str: Learning that Mr. Beverly Tucker will start for Rich- 
mond to-morrow, I seize the occasion to send you a few notes 
which may possibly be of interest. Though I have been in 
London but a little more than two weeks, I have had, through 
the kindness of Mr. Mason, unexpected opportunities for obtain- 
ing information in regard to the state of public opinion here and 
throughout Europe touching American affairs. In this country 
the leading contestants for power in both parties, Conservatives 
and Whigs, supported by the great body of their respective ad- 
herents, are favorable to the success of the South. Many causes, 
however, operate to prevent this partiality from yielding any 
practical results. Not only the Government party, but even the 
Conservative leaders, are exceedingly timid in regard to any move- 
ment which might give umbrage to the United States. They 
seem to consider that a war with that country would be the 
greatest calamity that could befall Great Britain; and they have 
the impression that the United States would not regret the occur- 
rence of a contingency which would justify them in declaring 
war. This belief has made a deep impression upon the mind of 
England; and though it has increased the willingness to witness 
the dismemberment of a hostile power and diffused in a wide 
circle the sympathy for the South, yet it has also had a powerful 
influence in holding the Government to the policy of “neutrality” 
(so-called) in which it has taken refuge. 

Another cause lies in the peculiar composition of parties in 
both Houses of Parliament. You are aware that neither of the 
two great parties has such a working majority as will insure 
its continuance in power. The Whigs can at any moment be 
ousted, but are equally able, in turn, to eject their successors. 
This gives to the Radicals, under Bright and others, the balance 
of power. Although weak in numbers (in Parliament), the last- 
named party has become necessary to the maintenance of either 
party in power. At least their united opposition would be fatal 
to any Government which might be organized, These men are 
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warm partisans of the United States, and have of late made a 
series of striking demonstrations by public meetings, speeches, 
etc. It is well understood, so I am told, that United States gold 
has been freely used in getting up these spectacles; and although 
they have been participated in by but few men of any note or 
consideration, yet they have been sufficiently formidable to exer- 
cise a powerful influence upon the leaders of both parties. It 
was this that elicited Lord Derby’s remarkable speech. If the 
nation were divided solely upon the American question, the 
overwhelming force of public opinion would be on the side of 
the South; but inasmuch as it is an issue subordinate to many 
questions both of domestic and foreign policy and the two parties 
contesting for power are nearly equal in strength, the Radicals 
really control the action of the Government in regard to Amer- 
ican affairs. I do not see any causes now at work to change this 
state of things. At the same time no one can anticipate the policy 
of the Government on this subject. The events of a day may 
reverse it entirely, as the following fact will illustrate: 

*States that the declaration of a leading member of the Gov- 
ernment party (the intimate confidential friend of Lord P.+) that 
the Confederacy would be recognized in a few days, and that he 
would be the appointed Minister to the Confederate States of 
America, All the names given in the original. Only a few 
days after, the same distinguished personage said to my informant: 
“The game is up. We have to take another tack.” My inform- 
ant, name given, also unquestionable. 

These abrupt changes are brought about by a cause which it 
is difficult for American statesmen to appreciate. The nations of 
Europe constitute a federative league, a commonwealth of nations, 
which, though it has no central head, is so intimate and elaborate 
as to subject the action and sometimes even the ‘internal affairs 
of each to surveillance and intervention on the part of all the 
others. No Government, therefore, can enter upon a policy ex- 
clusively its own, and its action in reference to foreign matters 
is consequently liable to constant modification. Lord Palmer- 
ston is far more deeply engrossed with the conferences, jealousies, 
and rivalries between the leading powers of Europe than with 
LN Sar ER ENC ee re Oe 
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the fate of constitutional government in America. To thwart 
Louis Napoleon’s policy in Greece or to prevent his ascendancy in 
European affairs is of far greater importance than to pursue any 
policy at all with reference to America, which is considered on 
both sides of the Potomac as alien in European politics. In my 
opinion, whenever this Government shall have entertained \the 
proposition of recognizing the Southern Confederacy, it will have 
been a result due to influence brought to bear in Europe. 
Notwithstanding the present troubled state of German politics, 
I am satisfied that much service to our cause would be done by 
your sending a Commissioner to the Governments of Austria and 
Prussia. An intelligent gentleman residing in Berlin has assured 
me that the Government and the army are extremely favorable 
to the cause of the South, and that the success of the South is 
not more sincerely desired at any Court than that of Austria, and 
the same feeling exists among the higher classes of that nation. 
Under proper management these two German Courts would at 
least throw the weight of their favor upon any movement which 
might be inaugurated elsewhere in behalf of Southern recogni- 
tion. An additional reason for having a Commissioner at these 
Courts may be found in the fact that the United States Govern- 
ment has its agents throughout Germany enlisting “laborers” to 
take the place of those who have gone into the army. They pro- 
fess that they want them only for this purpose. They give a 
free passage, with promise of high pay on their arrival in Amer- 
ica. They have been successful in finding men willing to emi- 
grate on these favorable terms, and, as you know, a great num- 
ber of them have enlisted in the United States Army. This, with 
other causes, has made the lower and a large majority of the 
middle classes of Germany warm partisans of the North. The 
Government of the United States has made strong efforts to con- 
trol public opinion there, many of the leading newspapers being 
in its pay. 
I am here waiting for Mr. Fearn, but have sought in various 
quarters information respecting the probable success of my mis- 
sion to Russia; and am glad to say that, whilst the Government 
of Russia is inclined to favor the cause of the United States, there 
does not exist any feeling of hostility toward the South. i have 
some reason to think, from remarks made by a member of the 
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Russian Legation here, that when the true nature and causes of 
the present war shall have been known, and especially when the 
Emperor is made to see that it is not a rebellion but a lawful 
assertion of sovereignty, we may reasonably expect his more ac- 
tive codperation with the views of the French Emperor. There 
is no party in Russia absolutely hostile to the South. The avidity 
with which the Confederate loan has been taken up both here 
and on the continent has caused great rejoicing among our friends, 
and it is claimed by them to be a financial recognition of the Con- 
federacy. 
I am your obedient servant, LOO COLMAR 


FROM MR. LAMAR. 


Lonpon, March 21, 1863. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin. 

Dear Mr. BENJAMIN: I have just finished a dispatch to be 
sent by Mr. Tucker; but learning that his mode of getting to you 
is uncertain, and as my dispatch contains a confidential com- 
munication which ought not to be exposed to the chance of dis- 
covery, I have concluded to send it by a more certain channel. I 
send a copy* by Mr. Tucker which I had taken for myself. I 
regret that I have had to write it in such great haste. 

Yours truly, L. Q. C. LAMar. 


FROM MR. SLIDELL. 


No. 29. Parts, March 21, 1863. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 

Sir: Since my last, of the 4th of March, I am in possession of 
your Nos. 12 and 13. The postscriptum of No. 13 is very inter- 
esting, and will be borne in mind by me in any future interviews I 
may have with the person to whom it refers. The Polish question 
still engrosses the attention of the Government, the press, and 
the public to the exclusion of every other, and will continue to do 
so until it has received some practical solution. In the meanwhile, 
however, England has given another evidence of her selfish and 
tortuous policy. After exciting, by the unanimous declarations 
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of her leading statesmen and journals, France to take the initiative 
of action in behalf of the Poles, she declines when invited to 
unite even in diplomatic efforts in their favor. The consequence 
is that the feeling of alienation and distrust is now stronger than 
ever, and I am obliged to admit that there is reasonable ground 
for the suspicion generally entertained here that England would 
not regret to see France involved in war with the Lincoln Gov- 
ernment, 

At the commencement of our war England was infinitely more 
disposed to recognition than she has ever been since. She then 
doubted our capacity to maintain our independence ; and if we had 
suffered very serious reverses, I believe she would have gone 
farther than recognition and found some pretext for active mate- 
rial intervention to secure a final separation of North and South. 
Now that separation is certain without her aid, she is quite in- 
different how long the contest may be continued, and would look 
with complacency on the introduction of a new element which, 
while creating increased financial difficulties with France, would 
effectually insure the total ruin of her greatest commercial rivals. 
This may seem a harsh judgment, but I am thoroughly convinced 
of its correctness. 

You will, before this dispatch can reach you, have seen by the 
newspapers the brilliant success of Erlanger & Company’s loan. 
The affair has been admirably managed by them, and cannot fail 
to exercise a most salutary influence on both sides of the Atlantic. 
It is a financial recognition of our independence, emanating from 
a class proverbially cautious, and little given to be influenced by 
sentiment or sympathy. 

I send you a speech recently delivered in the Senate by Mr. 
Billault, Minister sans porte-fewille, whose special function is to 
explain and defend the views and policy of the Emperor on all 
matters connected with foreign affairs. You will find in it a 
complete exposition of the Polish question, a brief but clear ré- 
sumé of the relations existing between France and foreign pow- 
ers, but I invite your particular attention to.the paragraph relating 
to the American war. 

I have received through Mr. Mason your instructions about 
forwarding dispatches, and shall hereafter send either an original 
or duplicate of each in the way you direct. Indeed, I had, in 
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consequence of a letter received from Mr. L. H.,* already dis- 
patched several by that channel. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, your most obedient 
servant, JOHN SLIDELL. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE 


No. 14. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RicHMoND, March 24, 1863. 
Hon. John Slidell, etc., Paris. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your Nos. 22, 
23, 24, 25, and 26. No. 22 was received on the 27th ult. The 
remainder were forwarded through Mr. Heyliger, and arrived 
on 19th inst. Among them, Nos. 23 and 24 were duplicates, and 
have been received before the originals, which have not yet arrived. 
The duplicate of No. 22, which was accompanied (as stated in 
your No. 23) by triplicates of your Nos. 1, 3, 4, 5, and 6, has 
not yet been received, but it is to be hoped that this third effort 
to complete the files of the Department will not prove abortive, 
and that the missing dispatch may soon come to hand. In refer- 
ence to my No. 7, you will correctly observe that I had not, at 
the date of writing it, received your statement of what occurred 
at your interview with the Emperor; and, as we were well aware 
both from your own dispatches and other sources that Mr, Thou- 
venel was not friendly to our cause, it is not surprising that the 
President should have had his suspicions awakened by the very 
singular developments communicated to him almost simulta- 
neously by the Governor of Texas and a Senator from that State. 
The extent of Mr. Thouvenel’s unfriendly feeling toward us is 
fully developed in the conversation which he held with Mr. 
Dayton on the 12th September, 1862, and which the Government 
of the United States has published in the documents annexed to 
Mr. Lincoln’s message of last December. You will find the letter 
of Mr. Dayton at page 389 of the diplomatic correspondence of 
Mr. Seward, and it cannot be a matter of surprise to the Em- 
peror that with information of the existence of such sentiments 
on the part of Mr. Thouvenel as are there developed, and with 
no knowledge of any dissent from those views on the part of his 
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sovereign, painful surmises should have been excited in this Gov- 
ernment, and should have been the subject of a confidential com- 
munication to our agent at his Court. That communication, in- 
tended solely to awaken your vigilance, has been used by our 
enemies for the purpose of affecting your relations with the 
Cabinet of the Tuileries long after the incidents which gave rise 
to it had been fully explained, and when the impressions created 
by those incidents had been entirely effaced. Fully convinced as 
we now are of the true sentiments of His Imperial Majesty, to 
which the President has rendered ample justice in his last mes- 
sage,* it will scarcely be necessary to revert to the subject in your 
intercourse with the Cabinet of the Tuileries. If, however, you 
deem it expedient, there can be no objection to your taking any 
suitable occasion for giving assurance that not a doubt remains in 
the mind of the President of the cordial sympathy of His Imperial 
Majesty in our efforts to conquer peace, now that our independ- 
ence has been secured, and that the conduct of the subordinate 
consular officials, to which just exception was taken by us, had 
no higher inspiration than their own mistaken and superservice- 
able zeal. On the subject of your interview with Mr. Arran, you 
will receive herewith a communication from Mr. Mallory, who 
writes on the subject to Mr. Mason also. It is of the last im- 
portance that some successful arrangement should be made by 
you in concert with Mr. Mason, as we entertain great apprehension 
lest our ironclads should be stopped in England. The money 
question can hardly create a difficulty, especially if our informa- 
tion that the Erlanger loan has been taken shall prove correct ; and 
if not, we learn from our financial agent in London that cotton 
bonds can be sold there freely on terms fully equal to those offered 
by the Erlanger contract. The memorandum} addressed by you 
to the Emperor was read with great interest. It was admirably 
calculated to awaken his solicitude on the salient point involving 
French interests in this calamitous war, and cannot have been 
without effect on the resolve of His Majesty to make another at- 
tempt toward putting an end to hostilities. It is very fortunate 
that the blind presumption of our enemies should have led them 
to the folly of rejecting the proposition of Mr. Drouyn de L’Huys 
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for a conference on the subject of a restoration of peace. They 
have thus subjected themselves to the odium necessarily attached 
to a nation which, in the midst of so awful a carnage, declares sub- 
stantially that it will never make peace, and will not even confer 
upon the possibility of amicable settlement. This is the more 
fortunate, for otherwise it would have been difficult, perhaps, for 
us to satisfy public opinion in Europe of the propriety of our own 
rejection of the offer, which must have been inevitable, unless we 
were admitted to the conference on equal terms—that is, as a rec- 
ognized independent nation. The dignity and self-respect of this 
Government would never have been compromised by any agree- 
ment on our part to confer, under the auspices of a foreign Gov- 
ernment, with a nation recognized by that Government and as- 
suming to meet us for the purpose of putting an end to our 
“rebellion,” while our independence remained unrecognized by the 
mediating power. There could have been no equality in such a 
conference, and your sagacity was not at fault in assuring the 
friend who broached the proposition that it would be barren of the 
results he hoped.’ The unexpected good fortune which has 
thrown upon our enemies the responsibility of a refusal has re- 
lieved us, however, of all embarrassment on this matter, and the 
remarks I have made are prompted solely by the desire of inform- 
ing you what are the opinions of the President on the subject, 
so that you may be guided by them in the event of your being 
compelled to act on similar propositions without having time to 
ask for instructions. In a dispatch of 29th January last, re- 
ceived from Brussels, we are informed that the proposition. of 
Mr. Drouyn de L’Huys (which has been refused by Mr. Seward 
in one of the most contemptuous dispatches ever addressed to the 
Cabinet of a great nation) was prompted by a second letter ad- 
dressed to the Emperor by King Leopold urging him most ear- 
nestly to take the initiative in our recognition ; and the writer gives 
us the assurance, which corresponds with your own anticipations, 
that a refusal by the Washington Cabinet to accept the proposi- 
tion would be followed by our immediate recognition. We do 
not rely on this result, the more especially as the insurrection in 
Poland by its increasing proportions threatens complications in 
Europe that may involve the French Government and thus render 
it averse to any hazard, however remote, of difficulties with the 
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United States. We await, however, with curiosity, if not with 
impatience, the news of the action of a Cabinet little accustomed 
to such cavalier treatment as Mr. Seward has ostentatiously 
paraded both in his reply to Mr. Drouyn de L’Huys and in the 
unequivocal démenti given to Mr. Mercier on the subject of the 
latter’s account of the circumstances attendant on his visit to 
Richmond. While speaking on this subject I may mention that 
in my No. 5 (which failed to reach you, and of which a duplicate 
is herewith forwarded) I gave an account of my interview with 
Mr. Mercier which does not differ much in substance and not at 
all in spirit from that given by him in his dispatch, and I therein 
expressed the opinion that he had been induced to come here by 
the suggestions of Mr. Seward, although he confined himself to 
the statement that he came with Mr. Seward’s knowledge and 
consent. You are perfectly correct in all the assurances given by 
you that our recognition by the great powers of Europe would 
end the war at a very early day, but we have ceased to expect that 
consummation until it will be to us a matter of entire indifference, 
and the day is fast approaching when we shall feel entitled, like 
Napoleon I., to refuse an express recognition on the ground 
of its implying a doubt of the preéxistence of a self-evident fact. 
How fast the Emperor is losing, by a hesitating policy unprece- 
dented in his magnificent career, the chance of binding to the inter- 
ests of France by the closest alliance both of feeling and policy 
this young and powerful Confederacy can scarcely be known on 
the other side of the Atlantic. This war may not last beyond the 
present year, perhaps not beyond the sickly season of a Southern 
summer, and yet he suffers himself to be restrained from de- 
cisive action by alternative menaces and assurances uttered with 
notorious mendacity by the leaders of the frantic mob which now 
controls the Government of the United States. Not many months 
will pass away before he will recur to his present course of policy 
with the same regret as was expressed so frankly to you for his 
mistake in recognizing the soi-disant blockade. Your communi- 
cation on the subject of the cargoes to be shipped to Matamoras, 
together with the accompanying correspondence, has been placed 
before the Secretaries of War and Navy, who will take measures 
to facilitate their landing and removal and the exportation of the 
cotton to be given in exchange. The public journals keep you 
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so well informed on the condition of affairs that it is scarcely nec- 
essary for me to add anything. 

I may say in general terms that the enemy has been decisively 
repulsed from Port Hudson and the attacking forces withdrawn, 
after heavy damage, including the loss of the steam frigate “Mis- 
sissippi,” set on fire and destroyed by our batteries ; that they have 
been finally and decisively repulsed from the Yazoo Pass, an 
expedition which was from its inception as stupid and impossible 
as was ever made by incompetent commanders; that their effort 
to penetrate our country by cutting a canal into Lake Providence 
and thence through Tensas River into the Mississippi has proved 
as preposterous as you must have known it to be from your 
acquaintance with the topography of that district of country; 
that the cut-off opposite Vicksburg has thus far proved as 
impracticable as all their other devices to get by Vicksburg 

without fighting; and that the alternative now left for them is 
to fight with certain defeat or to withdraw with the most dis- 
astrous effect on the public feeling at the North. 

In northern Virginia we fear nothing; and at Charleston and 
Savannah, though they have threatened attack for many months, 
‘they still remain inactive. 

You will perceive, however, in the newspapers an apparent anxie- 
ty on the subject of provisions, and it is even said that our oft- 
deluded foes are again indulging the hope that we are to lose our 
independence by starvation. As nothing is too absurd for belief, 
it may not be amiss to inform you that this starvation means 
simply short rations of meat for a very limited period, caused prin- 
cipally by the difficulties of transportation over our railroads, 
which have been much impaired in efficiency by the winter storms, 
and over the country roads, which are almost impassable for the | 
same reason. Of bread there is a superabundance, and the 
Southern wheat crops, which are fine, will commence furnishing 
new flour in Texas in five or six weeks, and in Carolina in sixty 
days, while the Virginia crop is harvested usually at the end of 
June. We are really suffering for want of forage for the cavalry 
and artillery horses, as that article is quite too, bulky for distant 
transportation, and until the spring herbage becomes abundant 
the efficiency of those two arms of the service in northern Vir- 
ginia will be considerably impaired. 


\ 
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I reserve for a separate dispatch my reply to your remark rela- 
tive to a mission to Spain, and am, with great respect, 
Your obedient servant, J. P. BENJAMIN. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


No. 15. DepARTMENT OF STATE, RicHMonpD, March 26, 1863. 
Hon. John Slidell, etc., Paris. 

Sir: You will receive herewith a letter of credence authorizing 
you to act as Special Commissioner of this Government at the 
Court of Madrid. This letter is forwarded to you in consequence 
of the suggestion* in your dispatch No. 26. Prior to the receipt 
of that dispatch the President had determined on sending a Com- 
missioner to Spain, but on conference with several members of 
the Senate, it became apparent that the unjust action of European 
powers in refusing us the recognition to which we are so plainly 
entitled had produced its natural effect, and that there was a 
marked aversion to any further attempt at communication with 
them. Indeed a very serious attempt was made to pass resolu- 
tions expressive of the sense of the Senate that our Commis- 
sioners should be withdrawn from all the European Courts, but 
this was subsequently so far modified as to make an exception in 
regard to the French mission. The irritation against Great Brit- 
ain is fast increasing, and we had some trouble satisfying different 
Senators that the true interests of our country would suffer from 
the course they seemed inclined to adopt. It was specially in 
relation to the danger of having our supplies cut off and our 
ironclads stopped that we were most anxious. The proposal for 
withdrawal of our Commissioners has therefore been abandoned ; 
but in deference to the prevalent sentiment, it is deemed judicious 
to increase their number, and the President therefore avails him- 
self of your proposal to proceed to Madrid, inasmuch as there is a 
pecuniary matter there pending which requires attention imme- 
diately. It is not deemed necessary to give you any special in- 
structions in regard to the general subject of opening a friendly 
intercourse with Spain and of inducing possibly Her Catholic 
Majesty to assume the initiative in forming with us relations 
which cannot but redound to the honor and interest of Spain as 
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well as to our own advantage. Nor is it necessary to dwell upon 
the expediency of your endeavoring to impress on the minds of the 
Spanish Cabinet the relations that will connect our Confederacy 
with Spain, and those that have heretofore existed between the 
United States and the Spanish Government. The general views 
of the President on this subject are fully developed in the instruc- 
tions which by his direction were addressed by my predecessor, 
the Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, to the Commissioners formerly em- 
powered to treat with that Court for the opening of amicable 
relations. A copy of that dispatch, under date of 24th August, 
1861, is herewith forwarded to you. On all other points, your 
correspondence with this Department will have placed you so 
fully in possession of the policy of the Administration in its 
conduct of the Government both at home and abroad as to render 
useless any further explanation. 

There is one rather unpleasant business matter in which early 
action seems necessary and to which I invite your attention. The 
Confederate Government was the owner of a certain steamer 
fitted up as a war vessel (although originally a merchantman) 
named the “General Rusk ;” and this vessel, then lying in the har- 
bor of Galveston, was placed by Gen. Hébert, who commanded 
the department of Texas, under the control of Maj. T. S. Moise, 
his assistant quartermaster. Major Moise has recently been 
tried before a court-martial, convicted and dismissed from the 
service, and from the evidence taken on his trial the President has 
become satisfied that he entered into a fraudulent combination 
with Robert Mott, J. L. Macauley and his brother Macauley, 
and Nelson Clements: that, under cover of procuring supplies for 
the Government, he transferred (utterly without authority) the 
steamer “General Rusk” to his associates without the payment of 
any price or consideration to the Government, that he authorized 
them to put her under the British flag by collusive transfer to some 
British subject, and to employ her in commerce between the Con- 
federacy and the port of Havana for the joint benefit of himself 
and his associates, without stipulating for any freight or charter 
money in favor of the Government and without even taking any 
other security for the return of the vessel to the Government than 
a bond signed by his associates themselves for the sum of $s0,- 
000, which was about one-third of the value of the vessel. It 
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seems that in the execution of their plan the parties took the 
“Rusk” to Havana and had her, by some means unknown to this 
Government, placed under the British flag and provided with Brit- 
ish papers, and had her name changed to the “Blanche.” After 
one successful round voyage, in which the parties made large prof- 
its, the “Blanche” was on her way to Havana with a second cargo 
of cotton when both vessel and cargo were destroyed on the coast 
of Cuba within the neutral jurisdiction of Spain by the Federal 
steamer “Montgomery,” under circumstances of such outrage that 
the Federal Government was forced, as we understand, to make 
reparation to Spain by the payment of two hundred thousand dol- 
lars for the value of the vessel and cargo. It is also understood 
that one of the parties to the fraudulent conspiracy against our 
Government has gone to Europe for the purpose of claiming as 
owner the whole amount of the indemnity accorded by the Govern- 
ment of the United States to that of Spain. On the above statement 
of facts it is of course unnecessary to offer any argument in sup- 
port of the position that the “General Rusk” or “Blanche” never 
ceased to be the property of this Government, and that her transfer 
by an unfaithful officer of this Government without authority to 
his associates, and their collusive transfer to some British sub- 
ject for the purpose of deceiving one of the belligerents in 
this war, are equally null and void. It is in like manner evi- 
dent that the parties to this fraud who were owners of the cargo 
on the “Blanche” are responsible to this Government for at least 
an adequate compensation for the use and risk of the vessel on 
her previous voyage, and the amount thus due by them to the 
Government exceeds the value of the cargo destroyed. Under 
all the circumstances of the case, this Government being the own- 
er of the vessel and having just demands against the owners of 
the cargo who are citizens of the.Confederacy, there can be no 
question of the right of the Government to receive for proper 
application the whole amount of the indemnity which Spain has 
exacted from the United States for account of the owners of 
vessel and cargo. It is therefore desired by the President that you 
take the proper measures for securing the payment of the whole 
sum to this Government. It does not escape our observation that 
you may be embarrassed in action on this subject from the fact 
that, as our independence has not yet been recognized by Spain, 
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the Government of Her Catholic Majesty may feel averse to mak- 
ing immediate payment of this amount from apprehension of 
unfriendly discussion with the United States if our demand be 
admitted. Such apprehension could not properly be entertained ; 
for, as this Government has been recognized as a belligerent and 
Spain has proclaimed her neutrality between the two belligerents, 
- the law of nations justifies her in exacting from the United States 
reparation for breach of neutrality and justifies us as a belligerent. 
in requiring that due effect shall be given to the neutrality of 
Spain for the protection of our interests whilst within her terri- 
torial jurisdiction. But we care not to urge in the present posture 
of affaits our rights to their full extent, provided the interests 
and honor of our country’are maintained unimpaired. If there- 
fore you find that the Spanish Government, although willing to 
make us full reparation, should insist with any degree of perti- 
nacity on deferring the final adjustment of the claim till the 
restoration of peace, it is not deemed politic to press our claim 
any further than to require an explicit assurance that the money 
shall not be paid to any other party than this Government without 
its consent. 
I have the honor to be, your obedient servant, 
J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


No. 17. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RicuMmonp, March 27, 1863. 
Hon. James M, Mason, etc., London. 


Sir: I am without further dispatches from you since my No. 16, 
of 21st of February. I had at that date received nothing from 
you subsequent to 11th December, and I regret that you hesitate 
to forward your dispatches through Mr. Heyliger, as we have 
received dates from Europe through that channel as late as the 
14th February, both from Mr. Slidell and Mr. Mann, as well as 
from other agents. 

IT wish now to say that, from communications received by Mr. 
Mallory from his officers, it appears that grave apprehensions are 
entertained lest obstacles should be opposed to the departure of 
our vessels now nearing completion in England. I therefore beg 
that you will endeavor to concert with Mr. Slidell to arrange for 
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their transfer to France, if such a course should become necessary. 
His dispatches indicate that there will be no difficulty in so doing. 
This matter is of vital importance, and I invoke to it your earnest 
attention. The posture of affairs here is more satisfactory than 
it has been. We look with entire confidence to holding the Mis- 
sissippi River both at Vicksburg and Port Hudson against the 
utmost efforts of the enemy. They have been signally defeated 
in every attempt at both points, 

A formidable attack is threatened on Charleston, but months 
pass away without any movement by the enemy, and our prepara- 
tions for defense are very complete, although to a certain extent 
doubt must attach to the result of so new an experiment in war- 
fare as will be the combined attack of a number of heavily armed 
turreted ironclads. It is possible that they may succeed in pass- 
ing into the harbor, but even then, though they may destroy the 
buildings in the city, they cannot take it without the most awful 
carnage yet witnessed in this war. 

The debates in the British Parliament seem indicative of a 
determination to deny our right to recognition, at the very moment 
that all parties admit that we have conquered our independence, 
and that the success of our enemies in their schemes for our 
subjugation is impossible, What a comment on the respect paid 
by British statesmen to the plainest dictates of justice and hu- 
manity and the acknowledged principles of international law! 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


P. S.—You wiil herewith receive a commission for Mr. Robert 
Dowling as commercial agent at Cork, in Ireland, and a letter 
notifying him of his appointment. They are left open for your 
information, and I will thank you, after perusal, to forward them 
to their destination. J. P. BENJAMIN. 


“FROM MR. MASON. 
_ RECEIVED July 17, 1863. J. P. B. 
No. 33. C. S. Commission, Lonpon, March 30, 1863. 


Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


Sir: Intelligence has just been received here of the capture of 
the “Peterhoff” on a voyage direct from London to Matamoras, 
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It was brought up in the House of Commons, as you will see, by 
Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald on Friday night, and bore its part in 
American affairs with the debate on the “Alabama.” Mr. Fitz- 
gerald has examined the case carefully, and gave its full history, 
with all the incidents of her capture by order of Commodore 
Wilkes. This vessel was down on a list furnished by Mr. Morse, 
United States Consul at Iondon, to Mr. Adams, in a letter 
of the 24th of December last, as “laden with supplies for the 
insurgents now in rebellion against the United States,’ and there 
is little doubt that the list was sent to Mr. Seward, that orders 
might be given for her capture, and thus it is hoped that Wilkes 
acted in this case, at least, under specific orders. You will find the © 
letter at page 34 of the correspondence respecting the “Alabama” 
(printed document No. 23 herewith) which was communicated by 
Mr. Adams to Earl Russell, with his letter of December 30 (page 
29 of the same printed document) where he speaks of it as suffi- 
cient to place beyond contradiction the fact of the extensive and 
systematic prosecution by British subjects of the policy toward 
the United States which is uniformly characterized by writers on 
international law as that of an enemy. 

In the reply of Mr. Layard, Under Secretary, he merely said the 
case of the “Peterhoff” had been referred to the law officer of 
the crown, but the capture of this vessel has caused a great dis- 
turbance in the public mind, it being clear that she was in no sensé 
whatever, even of suspicion, a subject of capture. She had noth- 
ing contraband on board, and was proceeding, bona fide, from 
England to a neutral port. It is believed that Lord Russell will 
demand her immediate release, with amends, and without refer- 
ence to a prize court. If this is not done, the public expectation 
will be gravely disappointed, and more of it will be heard in the 
House of Commons. 

Colonel Lamar arrived here a few days since. Mr. Fearn, the 
Secretary of his Legation, has not yet appeared. 

The “Peterhoff” is one of the vessels referred to in my No. 
28 as one of those recommended to the cognizance and protection 
of Admiral Jurien, and I understand that a large portion of her 
cargo was on French account. All this will help to complicate. 

I send also, in the dispatch box, a series of excerpts taken from 
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the London journals of the day which were sent to me by Mr. 
Erlanger, with a request that I should transmit them to you, as 
probably interesting to the Government. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient serv- 
ant, J. M. Mason. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


No. 19.. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, March 31, ’63. 
Hon. James M. Mason, etc., London. 


Sir: The President has received from Mr. George McHenry 
certain proposals for the establishment of a line of mail steamers 
between the Confederacy and Great Britain to be established after 
the close of the war. The proposals were accompanied by a letter 
from yourself rendering tribute to that gentleman’s zealous and 
efficient advocacy of our cause. The President has examined 
these propositions, after having submitted them for a report by 
the Postmaster General, and I am instructed to apprise you, for 
the information of Mr. McHenry, that it is not possible to hold 
out to him at present any prospect of the acceptance of his propos- 
al. To other propositions on the same subject we have been com- 
pelled to answer, as you are aware, that the Constitution of the 
Confederacy seems to offer a very formidable barrier to such 
contracts, inasmuch as it requires the postal service to be self- 
sustaining. In addition to this serious difficulty, the Government 
cannot but think that whenever the return of peace shall permit 
it to turn its attention to the subject of steam service the prob- 
ability is very great that the proposals then submitted to it will 
be much more favorable than any that are now offered by parties 
who naturally take into consideration the contingencies of the 
war, and are therefore prone to impose conditions more onerous 
than they would exact in a time of peace and uninterrupted 
commerce. The present conjecture is therefore not deemed suit- 
able for entering into negotiations on the subject, and it is due 
Mr. McHenry that no false hopes should be held out to him 
that his proposals will prove acceptable. 

I am very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State, 
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FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, April 4, 1863.* 


To the Right Reverend P. N. Lynch, Commissioner of the Con- 
federate States, etc. 


Sir: I have the honor to address to you herewith a commission 
signed by the President appointing you Commissioner to repre- 
sent the Confederacy near the States of the Church, together with 
full powers and letters of credence in the usual form. In thus 
confiding, to you a mission so delicate and important the Pres- 
ident has evinced his high appreciation of your character and abil- 
ity, and he has directed me to prepare for you these instructions. 
The recent correspondence between the President and His Holi- 
ness the Sovereign Pontiff Pius I]., of which a copy accompanies 
these instructions, was, as you will perceive, not politicai in its 
nature, but it exhibited in a striking manner the very benevolent 
character of His Holiness, his earnest desire for the restoration of 
peace on this continent, and his readiness to do whatever can be 
properly done by him as the head of the Catholic Church to pro- 
mote so desirable a result. The spontaneous action of His Holi- 
ness ifi addressing exhortations to this effect to two of the highest 
dignitaries of the Church, North and South, elicited from the Pres- 
ident the expression of the feelings excited not only in him, but 
among all the people of the Confederacy, by so striking a manifes- 
tation of Christian charity and benevolence. It has seemed prop- 
er to the President that in further testimonial of the cordial senti- 
ments entertained toward the Sovereign Pontiff and of respect for 
his character and eminent position a Commissioner should be 
sent to reside near the court of the Vatican, for inaugurating such 
political relations as may be suitable under the circumstances in 
which the Confederacy is placed. He knows no person to whom 
this duty could be intrusted that would probably be received by 
. His Holiness with greater satisfaction than yourself. It is scarce- 
ly necessary to explain that by a policy as unprecedented as we 
believe it to be unjust the great powers of Europe have hitherto 
declined to recognize the unimpeachable title of this Government 
to admission into the family of nations; nor would there be any 


*This date should be “1864,” the error having been made by the Secre- 
tary of State. See footnote, page 641. 
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utility in entering into discussion of the reasons by which this 
denial of our rights is justified in the opinion of those powers. It 
must suffice to say that we can under no circumstances admit in 
our relation with foreign Governments, either expressly or by any 
implication, however remote, that the Confederacy stands on any 
footing other than that of perfect equality with all other nations, 
and especially with the enemies who are now waging war of 
invasion for the subversion of its rights and independence. 

While maintaining this position, however, we would be scarcely 
justified in expecting that the Cabinet of the Vatican should as- 
sume the responsibility of being the first to recognize our inde- 
pendence and thus to cast a seeming censure on the great powers 
which control the general policy of Europe on this question. To 
make a formal demand for our recognition by His Holiness would 
therefore seem to be ungracious and inconsistent with the friendly 
feelings which prompt this mission. The President is consequent- 
ly unwilling to instruct you to pursue any course which would 
compel His Holiness, however weli disposed, to decline acquies- 
cing in our claim, in order to avoid injuriously affecting his rela- 
tions with other powers. The honor and interest of our own 
country are, however, paramount to all other considerations. It 
will be your delicate task to keep in view the great advantage 
which would accrue to our cause by the formal recognition of this 
Government by the Sovereign Pontiff, and the establishment with 
him of the usual diplomatic intercourse. If an occasion be pre- 
sented which in your judgment offers a reasonable prospect of 
the successful issue of such a step, the President expects that you 
will not fail to avail yourself of the opportunity. If, on the con- 
trary, you become satisfied that the result would be unfavorable, 
you will content yourself with the maintenance of those informal 
relations which are usual in the case of a Government not yet 
formally recognized. It is rather to the indirect than the direct 
effects of your mission that we are disposed to look for fruitful 
results. Combining, as you will, the advantages of eminent 
ecclesiastical and political position ; located, as you will be, in the 
center from which radiates the influence of the Holy See ; brought, 
as you must necessarily be, into immediate contact with not only 
those who control the policy of the States of the Church but with 
the trusted representatives of all the Catholic powers of Europe 
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—opportunities will be afforded for enlightening opinions and 
molding impressions of which the President is confident you will 
avai! yourself with signal benefit to the cause of our country. 
The errors prevalent in Europe in regard to this people and the 
struggle in which they are engaged, the unfounded prejudices and 
false impressions which have been industriously created and fos- 
tered by our enemies, constitute weapons against which we are 
more helpless than against invading armies. The inconceivable 
blindness to their own interests which has permitted European 
powers to acquiesce in the monstrous pretensions of the United 
States, and to respect as effective a blockade of three or four thou- 
sand miles of coast, has so increased the difficulty of reaching the 
European mind with trustworthy intelligence that no small nor un- 
important part of your duty will be the dissemination by all proper 
means of the facts, as contrasted with the fables invented by the 
enemy. You are quite as well aware as any member of the Gov- 
ernment can be that if we could succeed in bringing the truth as 
to the conduct of this war by our foes, the naked and simple truth 
without comment or explanation to the knowledge of Christen- 
dom, the universal execration of civilized man would render it 
impossible for them to continue so atrocious a conflict. The re- 
cent raid to the city of Richmond for the avowed purpose of sack- 
ing the city, committing it to flames, exposing its women to name- 
less horrors, and putting to death the Chief Magistrate and prin- 
cipal civil officers of the Government, although grouping and pre- 
senting in striking form the true features of the warfare waged 
against us, was not at all exceptional in character. It was, on 
the contrary, in entire accordance with the history of their opera- 
tions during the last eighteen months, for the experience of past 
ages has been fully exemplified on this continent. As the contest 
has progressed the enemy, at first confident of an easy victory, 
were comparatively moderate in their treatment of noncombat- 
ants, and paid some small respect to the rules of civilized warfare. 
Having been rudely awakened from their delusion by the uncon- 
querable resistance of our people, their passions have become in- 
flamed, a hatred the most malignant has been engendered, and 
these evil influences have been carefully nurtured by their leaders, 
until now nothing is sacred, and their fury spares neither age nor 
sex, nor do they even shrink from the most shameful desecration of 
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edifices in which the people meet for the worship of God. These 
things are not, cannot be, known to the public mind of Europe; and 
as you are familiar with them all, it is not doubted that you will 
be able to enforce the conviction of their truth on others. If you 
should think it proper during your absence, either before or after 
proceeding to Rome, to visit the capitals of the principal Catholic 
powers, where you would assuredly be welcomed, the President 
would approve of such action. At Paris, Madrid, and Vienna 
we are inclined to think your presence would be very useful, and 
it is left to your own discretion whether to visit them in advance 
in the simple character of a Catholic prelate, prior to assuming 
political functions, or to postpone your visit until it shall have 
become publicly known that you are accredited by the Confed- 
eracy. On this point conference with our Commissioner in Paris 
would probably aid you in arriving at a conclusion, and you will 
consult with him, or not, at your pleasure. You will receive with 
these instructions letters of introduction to him,'!and I am con- 
fident that you will receive from him more trustworthy informa- 
tion on all points connected with our interests than could be ob- 
tained from any other source in Europe. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. P. BenyaAmin, Secretary of State. 


FROM MR. SLIDELL. 


No. 32. Paris, April 20, 1863. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 

Sir: On the r4th instant I received from Mr. Mocquard, Chef 
de Cabinet of the Emperor, a note in which he said that he hastened 
to send me a paper which he thought could not fail to be of interest 
tome. It was a copy of a telegraphic dispatch from Mr, Adams, 
of London, to Mr. Dayton, advising him that the “Japan,” alias 
“Virginia,” would probably enter a French port near Saint Malo. 
On the following day I saw Mr. Mocquard, who told me that he 
had been directed by the Emperor to send me the dispatches as 
soon as received. All dispatches first go through the Ministry of the 
Interior. If they have any political interest, they are transmitted 
to the Tuileries by the wires. Thus I have no doubt that I was 
in possession of the paper as soon as Mr, Dayton, I thanked Mr. 
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Mocquard for his note, and said that I had called to ask his counsel 
as to the course I should pursue in relation to it. He asked me 
what I desired should be done in the matter. I said that of course 
I wished that every needful facility should be afforded by the 
Government for the repair of the steamer. He advised me to 
prepare a note to that effect which he would present to the Em- 
peror, and to feel assured all would be right. You cannot fail to 
perceive the very great significance of what I have narrated. The 
necessity of putting the greater portion of it in cipher obliges 
me to be laconic. 

I send you copy of the memorandum I prepared for submis- 
sion to the Emperor. Captain Bullock has signed provisional 
contracts for building four steamers of the “Alabama” class on a 
large scale, contracts to take effect when assurances satisfactory 
to me are given that the ships will be allowed to leave French 
ports armed and equipped; contractors confident that these as- 
surances will be given. I shall probably know the result in time 
to inform you by the same conveyance as I employ for this dis- 
patch. 

Merchants of Havre have presented to the Civil Tribunal of the 
Seine a petition setting forth that they were owners of a ship 
called the “Lemuel Dyer’ and a valuable cargo of cotton, which 
were destroyed by order of the authorities of New Orleans at the 
time of the capture of that city by the enemy. It is alleged that 
the Confederate Government is responsible for the damage sus- 
tained by the destruction of the ship and her cargo; that the Gov- 
ernment has or will have in the hands of Erlanger & Company 
funds to a large amount, and the petitioners pray that they may 
be enjoined to retain in their hands a sum sufficient to cover their 
claim. On this demand the President of the Tribunal granted an 
order that Erlanger & Company should retain one million of francs 
to meet the claims of the petitioners. I saw Mr. Drouyn de 
L’Huys on this subject on the 18th instant to advise with him 
what steps I should take to have the order vacated. He promised 
to consult the highest law officer of the empire, and to arrange 
with him an interview in which I could present fully my views 
on the subject, and would advise me of the arrangements. I have 
not yet heard from Mr. Drouyn de L’Huys. I had no opportu- 
nity for any general conversation with him, as there were many 
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persons awaiting an audience, and he received me in his private 
cabinet. 

You will have seen through the Northern papers, and before 
this can reach you, the very extraordinary letter of Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams to Admiral Dupont recommending to his pro- 
tection the shipment of arms, etc., making for account of the 
Mexican Government. I had it fortunately in my power to give 
information of the intended shipments to the Emperor more than 
a month since, and more recently very full details of the mode 
of operation the agents and banks employed, but had no positive 
evidence of the complicity of the Federal Government in the mat- 
ter until possession was obtained of Mr. Adams’s letter, of 
which I gave notice here before it became known in London. I 
could scarcely have hoped that he would have been sufficiently 
reckless or stupid to have allowed such a paper to get into the 
hands of any third party. 

I shall be very much surprised if some official notice of it be 
not taken by this Government. That it will render the Emperor 
still more unfriendly to the Lincoln Government, I do not doubt. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, your most obedient 
servant, JOHN SLIDELL. 


FROM MR. MASON, 


RECEIVED June 17, 1863. J. P. B. 
No. 34. C. S. Commission, Lonpon, April 27, 1863. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 

Sir: My last dispatch was No. 33, of the 30th of March. My 
letter of the 7th of April, of which I send a duplicate herewith, I 
think should be regarded as unofficial, and shall so treat it in the 
records here, considering that the matter to which it refers should 
not be open to publicity. 

The case of the “Peterhoff,” referred to in my No. 33,* has 
again been the subject of a debate in Parliament—which I send you 
from the journals of the day—complicated now by a new feature in 
the extraordinary letter of Mr. Adams, United States Minister, of- 
fering protection to a vessel about to sail for Matamoras freighted 
with arms and ammunition for the Mexicans. You will have 
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seen all this, doubtless, through the Northern papers in advance, 
I send you a copy, nevertheless. 

The public mind here has been very much irritated and excited 
by this strange conduct on the part of Mr. Adams; and in the 
House of Lords you will see that when Lord Russell was ques- 
tioned as to the course taken by the Government in regard to it he 
said in reply, and in an emphatic manner, that it was a most un- 
warrantable act; that, of course, no complaint would be made of 
it to Mr. Adams, but it remained to be seen what would be done 
by the Government of the United States in regard to its Minister 
when the matter was laid before it. 

There is a very disturbed feeling in all circles here arising out 
of the aspect of affairs between the United States and this country. 
Men’s minds are highly incensed at the arrogant and exacting 
tone of expression found in the public speeches and the press in 
the Northern States, and a strong opinion prevails that it will 
be difficult to avoid drifting into the war which the Lincoln Gov- 
ernment and its advisers seem determined to provoke. 

The recent debates in Parliament have this good effect, at least— 
they keep up agitation on American affairs; and although no vote 
is taken, it is perfectly understood in the House of Commons that 
the war, professedly waged to restore the Union, is hopeless, and 
the sympathies of four-fifths of its members are with the South. 
Considering our experiences with this Government on the question 
of recognition, it would be dangerous to venture a prediction ; but 
many think here that the Government may adopt it, thereby ex- 
pecting to avert the threatened war by assuming a bolder front. 
It is thought that Seward’s policy is to provoke hostilities on the 
part of England, to which this would be a counter move. I give 
you this as among the speculations of the times. 

I have received within a few days your No. 16, of the 21st of 
February, with duplicates of Nos. 14 and 15, and duplicate copies 
of circulars to consuls, copy of correspondence with the British 
Consul at Richmond concerning the conscription of British sub- 
jects, and a copy of the communication and your reply thereto re- 
lating to the jurisdiction of the alleged murder on board the “Sum- 
ter” at Gibraltar. The volunteer admission of the British Govern- 
ment that the jurisdiction is with us is so far satisfactory. I have 
sent a copy of this correspondence to Mr. Slidell, 
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May 2. 

Opportunities that offer to send dispatches are delayed from 
day to day, and thus I record events as they occur. 

It is understood now in public circles that Mr. Adams has 
made his peace with Lord Russell. It is very certain that all the 
Yankees here, of high and low degree, are very much incensed— 
not by his letter, but by its exposure. It was said that three per- 
sons who had arrived here on a mission of some financial char- 
acter from the Yankee Government—namely, Aspinwall, of New 
York, R. J. Walker, and I think Forbes, of Boston—openly de- 
clared that their mission had been frustrated by the appearance of 
that letter—a pretext, to be sure, for all agree that so low is the 
character and credit of their Government that they could not ne- 
gotiate a loan on any terms they could offer. In the Times there 
is a column devoted to city intelligence, and treated always as 
semi-editorial. In that a few days since appeared a paragraph 
announcing that the unpleasantness which had arisen between 
Mr. Adams and the Foreign Office because of that letter had 
been happily adjusted; and I learn to-day from a friend who is 
generally well informed of what passes in Court circles that 
Mr. Adams had written a note to Earl Russell, which he asked 
should be confidential, expressing great regret for what he had 
done, and declaring that he had been misled and deceived by the 
emissaries from the United States, at whose instance and on 
whose behalf the letter was written; that he did not know the 
cargo was to consist of munitions of war; and in consequence of 
all which amicable relations had been restored between the Amer- 
ican diplomat and the Foreign Secretary. That they have been 
_ restored on the surface at least, I doubt not from the paragraph 
in the Times; but the public will not be satisfied with this clandes- 
tine form of arrangement, and I should think questions would be 
put in regard to it in the House of Commons. 

Earl Russell announced last night in the House of Lords, by 
a dispatch just received from Lord Lyons, that the mails on board 
the ‘“Peterhoff” had been handed over intact to the British Consul 
at New York to be forwarded to their destination, but that the 
ship had been remitted to the prize court. 

I am well satisfied from full evidence before me that this ship 
was really on a bona fide voyage to Matamoras, and there was 
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nothing connected with her on her voyage which should subject 
her to capture. 

Another ship belonging to the same owners and on a like voyage 
has since sailed, and under intimations from Lord Russell admit- 
ting that the Yankee Government, under its belligerent rights, was 
the sole judge whether to capture on suspicion and send in for 
trial. Such is the determination of the Government here to yield 
everything to avoid risk of collision, and such the forbearance 
of the British public. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. M. Mason. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE, 


No. 21. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RicHMonpD, April 29, 63. 
Hon. James M. Mason, etc., London. 


Sir: The delay in the steamer’s departure enables me to address 
you on a subject which attracts the earnest attention of this Gov- 
ernment. By the last European and Northern mails we are in- 
formed that extensive enlistments are now in progress in Ireland 
of recruits for the armies of the United States. It is, of course, 
impossible for us here to be as well informed on this subject as you 
must be in London, There seems to be an absence of all disguise 
in the public journals, and no intimation is given of any effort on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government to arrest so flagrant a 
breach of neutrality which has been announced as the fixed policy 
of Great Britain. It is assumed, however, that so grave a matter 
cannot have escaped your attention, and that you have not failed 
both to procure the necessary evidence to establish the facts and 
to place that evidence with proper representations in possession 
of Earl Russell. It is not necessary to recur to the memorable 
conduct of the Government of the United States during the Cri- 
mean War, nor to the harsh and peremptory manner in which it 
asserted its right to prevent foreign enlistments on its territory 
in order to justify your representations on the present occasion. 
The President is persuaded that no citation of precedents is re- 
quired to induce Her Majesty’s Government to give effect to Her 
Majesty’s proclamation of neutrality and to arrest the lawless 
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attempts of the official agents of the United States to effect de- 
signs violative of the territorial sovereignty of the British Queen 
and manifestly hostile to this Confederacy. 

In the expectation that you have been able to obtain satisfactory 
evidence, and with full confidence that on a simple communication 
“of the facts on which our complaint is grounded Her Majesty’s 
Government will take measures to prevent the commission of acts 
subversive both’ of the municipal law of Great Britain and of 
international obligations, you are instructed, if you have not pre- 
viously done so, to bring this matter to the attention of Earl 
Russell. | 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


FROM MR. MANN. 


RECEIVED June 13, 1863. J. P. B. 
No. 45. RvuE D’ARLON, BrussEts, May 8, 1863. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State, Confederate States of 

America, Richmond, Va. 

Sir: Mr. Blondel, the representative of Belgium near the Gov- 
ernment of Lincoln, is expected here from Italy, where he has 
been abiding for several months on his way to his post. I received 
a message from him about two weeks ago that he was anxious to 
see me. This influenced me to postpone my contemplated visit to 
London. Mr. Blondel is in high favor with his Sovereign, and 
is one of the most shrewd and experienced of European diplomats. 
He may, if he will, when he arrives at Washington, going there 
fresh from the acknowledged sage par excellence of Europe, 
render invaluable services to our cause. The bare possibility of 
the capture of this at sea prevents me from being more explicit 
upon the subject. King Leopold, if his health continues as good 
as it is at present, will probably proceed to England in a short 
time. He is anxious to see his beloved niece and her children. 
I am quite certain that when he meets Her Majesty he will express 
himself to her earnestly and persuasively in behalf of our recog- 
nition; and were she to indicate that in her opinion the good of 
her subjects imperatively required the adoption of such a measure, 
no serious opposition to it would be manifested in any quarter. 
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The accounts from New York of the 25th ultimo indicate a very 
perceptible diminution in the Northern clamor for a war with 
Great Britain. The restoration of the mails unopened of the 
“Peterhoff” is ominous. In my opinion, however, much as it 
“may swagger and threaten, the Washington Government will be 
exceedingly careful to avoid hostilities with European powers. 
Honor, the highest object for which nations fight, the soi-disant 
United States have none. They ignominiously’ sacrificed it all, 
if they had any then left, in the affair of the “Trent.” I was never 
more confident than I am at this moment, that we have nothing 
whatever to expect for our benefit from a practical initial move- 
ment of the Emperor of the French. He will continue to be 
cautious to commit no act that will give any dissatisfaction to the 
Government with whom we are at war, while he will remain 
anxious for us to believe that he is silently our friend. Mexico 
first, and then Mexico as she was previous to her dismemberment, 
is the resolutely and faithfully cherished end at which he aims, 
if my information and judgment be not greatly at fault. Our 
future, under the guidance of the God of battles, is confided ex- 
clusively to our own creation, 

No physical European influence is likely to be thrown into our 
scale. We have now abundant evidence that the Lincoln-Seward 
concern will never engage in a war with any other country while 
it is engaged with us. Therefore we should definitely, and as 
one man, prepare our minds to conquer. The Northern States 
never will become dismayed until we invade and defiantly hold 
some prominent points within their embrace. They must be made 
to fear instead of to hope. They will never en masse incline 
to an entire cessation of hostilities as long as their own firesides 
are free from danger. Let Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Cincin- 
nati, or other important places come into our possession, and 
consternation would seize every family beyond Mason and Dixon’s 
line. Such results, I am warranted in believing, will be accom- 
plished by our veteran and invincible armies before the close of the 
present year. It is not upon our own soil, but upon the soil of the 
enemy, that we must dictate terms of peace which our honor and 
our interests will justify us in ratifying. The notes of Prince 
Gortchakoff, in reply to the notes of Earl Russell and Mr. Drouyn 
de L’Huys in relation to Poland, have just been published. There 
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is nothing in this correspondence calculated to change the opinion 
which I expressed in my last, that the general peace of Europe 
was not likely to be disturbed for at least a twelvemonth. The 
last accounts from Mexico, with reference to the result of the 
fighting at Puebla, are as conflicting as they well could be. If 
the French army fails to occupy that city, and subsequently the 
metropolis, the consequences will be serious to Louis Napoleon. 
It is largely possible that such a disaster may befall him. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, A. DuDLEY MANN. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


No. 16. DEPARTMENT OF StaTE, RicHMoND, May 9, 1863. 
Hon, John Slidell, etc., Paris. 

Sir: Since your No. 26, of 6th February, received here on 19th 
March, the Department has remained without any communication 
from you, although dispatches have been received from other 
agents of as late date as 21st March. We find that our corre- 
spondence sent via Nassau through Mr. Heyliger, or via Bermuda 
through Major Norman Walker, the agent of the Government 
there, is received with regularity, and that it reaches us in about 
thirty days. I again call your attention to this channel, which 
seems thus far equally prompt and safe. Since my Nos. 14 and 
15, of 24th and 26th March, some suggestions have occurred to 
me which seem not inappropriate in reference to the duty con- 
fided to you by the President near the Court of Her Catholic Maj- 
esty. The recent signal repulses of the enemy in his efforts to 
obtain possession of our strongholds at Vicksburg and Port Hud- 
son, the damaging defeat of his ironclad fleet at Charleston, where 
twelve months’ assiduous preparations for attack proved abortive 
after a test of only two hours, and the decisive results of the 
series of battles which have just terminated on the Rappahannock 
in the most complete triumph of the war—all concur in demonstra- 
ting (if indeed any additional proof were needed) that these 
Confederate States are an independent nation possessed of the 
power to maintain the position which they have assumed, and to 
defy every effort that can be made to overthrow their Government. 
Why, then, should there be hesitation on the part of European na- 
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tions in recognizing the existence of an accomplished fact? The 
answer to this question, so far as the Cabinet of Madrid is con- 
cerned, is found by us in the intimation given by Mr. Calderon 
Collantes to Mr. Rost, as reported by the latter gentleman in his 
dispatch from Madrid dated 21st March, 1862. From the con- 
versation held at that period between Her Majesty’s Minister of 
Foreign Relations and our Commissioner, the latter drew the 
inference that the Cabinet of Madrid had determined not to take 
the initiative in any action during the pending struggle, but to 
await the development of the policy of the English and French 
Governments. The change which has since occurred in the con- 
dition of affairs on both sides of the Atlantic, as well as in the 
personnel of the Spanish Ministry, appears to us to be of a char- 
acter so marked as to justify the hope that Her Majesty’s present 
Government may not be indisposed to review the decision of their 
predecessors on this point, and that such review may present con- 
siderations leading to a different conclusion. The extraordinary 
development of Spanish power and resources under the wise and 
beneficent administration of the reigning Sovereign has excited 
equally the surprise and admiration of mankind. It has justified 
in the eyes of more than one of the leading nations of the world 
the legitimate desire of Spain to reassume that position among 
the great powers of Europe which was formerly her recognized 
right, and to which her claim became impaired solely by reason 
of the internal convulsions and civil discord which the advent of 
Her Catholic Majesty has so happily terminated. The reasons on 
which some of the great powers based their refusal to accord 
to Spain an admission to their conferences on a recent occasion 
in which the common interests of Europe and the balance of power 
between its States were concerned are not known to the President, 
but from the remarks of different journalists usually supposed to 
be prompted by official administration it would seem that the objec- 
tions were founded rather on the internal institutions of Spain 
than on any doubt of the weight to which her power and the 
energy of her Government justly entitled her. If such be the 
fact, can there ever be an-opportunity more favorable than the 
present for the vindication by that Government of its refusal 
longer to occupy any other than a first-class position among Euro- 
pean nations? Can it be doubted by Her Majesty’s Government 
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that in taking the initiative in entering with this Government into 
regular diplomatic relations it will establish a title not only to the 
most cordial amity of these States, but to the gratitude and respect 
of mankind? A review of the diplomatic correspondence pub- 
lished by the Governments of France and England, of the tone of 
the public press in Europe, and of the debates in the British Par- 
liament establishes the existence of a common conviction among 
civilized nations that the war now waged against this Confederacy 
is one of extermination, and that all prospects either of reunion 
or of subjugation by the United States are at an end. What more 
noble mission is now open for Spain, by what higher title could 
she establish her legitimate rank among the nations than by setting 
an example which of necessity must be followed by the other great 
powers at no distant period? The grounds for the confident con- 
viction entertained by us that our recognition would be followed 
by speedy peace have already been developed to you and require no 
repetition. That we have vindicated our power to maintain our 
independence so, conclusively as to justify that recognition by neu- 
tral powers is no longer questioned by European statesmen. That 
according to the principles of international law the Government of 
the United States would have no just ground of complaint against 
any nation which might think proper to entertain formal diplomat- 
ic relations with us is indisputable. That Spain least of all could 
justly incur reproach for so doing is evident from the fact that no 
nation was more prompt and decided in countenancing by its ac- 
tion the revolutions which resulted in the independence of the 
South American republics than was the Government of the United 
States. That to resent as an act of hostility the simple recognition 
of our independence, unaccompanied *by intervention (which we 
neither invite nor desire), would be a wanton aggression that all 
civilized nations would be interested in repressing can scarce per- 
mit a doubt. Why, then, should Spain hesitate in the interest of a 
common humanity, as well as her own, to do an act which would 
redound to her own glory and establish an enduring claim to the 
friendship of a people with whom her relations are destined to be 
so intimate? In this connection, and in presenting these consid- 
erations to Her Majesty’s Government, it may not be improper also 
to advert particularly to the tripartite treaty on the subject of the 
island of Cuba to which the Government of the United States 
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refused to become a party. The interests of the Confederate 
States, for reasons with which you are familiar, render it par- 
_ ticularly desirable that that island should remain a colonial pos- 
session of Spain. Desirous ourselves of no extension of our 
boundaries, seeking our safety and happiness solely in the peaceful 
development of our own ample resources, having learned from 
the experience of this war the perils to which we will be exposed 
by the excessive eagerness of the Government of the United States 
to extend its territorial possessions, we cannot fail to foresee at- 
tempts on the part of that Government to seek elsewhere for 
acquisitions which it has failed to wrest from us. The purposes 
of the United States in relation to the island of Cuba were thus 
frankly stated by Mr. Everett on the occasion of the proposal to 
that Government to accede to the tripartite convention: “No ad- 
ministration of this Government, however strong in public con- 
fidence in other respects, could stand a day under the odium of 
having stipulated with the great powers of Europe that in no 
future time, under no change of circumstances, . . . should 
the United States ever make the acquisition of Cuba.” The ag- 
gressive policy of which that Government now furnishes so con- 
spicuous an example would make it for us the most dangerous 
of all neighbors on our Southern coast, while the traditional re- 
spect which Spain has ever evinced for the obligations imposed by 
public law would inspire a feeling of security in our relations both 
with the mother country and her colonies eminently conducive to 
the permanence of the peace which we seek. The policy, there- 
fore, that dictated the refusal on the part of the United States 
to join in the engagements imposed by the tripartite treaty is the 
reverse of that by which this Government is inspired, and it would 
not be difficult at the present moment for the Spanish Government 
to secure as an additional guarantee for the permanent possession 
of its valuable colonies the alliance of a people whose proximity 
to those colonies would render practicable the promptest assist- 
ance in a sudden emergency, while its ability to render such assist- 
ance has been amply proven during the pending struggle. If 
therefore you shall find in your conferences with Her Majesty’s 
Ministers that the success of the mission with which you are in- 
structed can be secured by entering into engagements for the ac- 
cession of this Government to the tripartite treaty, or into a sep- 
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arate engagement with Spain of the same nature, you are author- 
ized by the President to conclude a treaty on that basis. 
Respectfully, your obedient servant, 


J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


May 13th. 
P. S.—I have this instant received your No. 29, of 21st March. 
Your Nos. 27 and 28 not yet received. Accompanying this dis- 
patch you will receive a correct design of the Confederate States 
flag made at the Engineers’ Bureau, and a copy of the Act of 
Congress by which it was established. 


INCLOSURE. 
Act of Congress Adopting the Flag. 


The Congress of the Confederate States of America do enact: 
“That the flag of the Confederate States shall be as follows: The 
field to be white, the length double the width of the flag, with the 
union (now used as the battle flag) to be of a square of two- 
thirds the width of the flag, having the ground red, thereon a 
broad saltier of blue, bordered with white and emblazoned with 
mullets, or five-pointed stars, corresponding in number to that of 
the Confederate States.” 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE, 


No. 18. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RtcHMOND, May 15, 1863. 
Hon. A. Dudley Mann, etc., Brussels. 


S1r: Since my No. 17, of 17th January, I have received your 
several dispatches Nos. 36 to 43, both inclusive. The last, of date 
tith April, arrived this morning. In my No. 7 I remarked that 
your No. 32 was missing. I am satisfied that your dispatch from 
London of 21st November, which was received on 25 December, 
and to which no number was affixed, was really your No. 32, 
and that my files are thus complete. Your note to the Cabinet of 
Brussels making formal demand for our recognition is approved 
by the President, and we are not at all disappointed in the result, 
for our interests cannot so blind us as to impute the refusal of 
King Leopold to any other than its evident motive—viz., a just 
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and prudent regard to the! safety of his own kingdom, which does 
not occupy a position of sufficient influence in Europe to entitle 
it to take the initiative in opposition to the policy of the great 
powers by whose aid alone Belgium acquired independence. 

I again desire to assure you that the failure to respond reg- 
ularly to your communications does not proceed from want of 
appreciation of their interest in keeping us advised of the condi- 
tion of affairs on the Continent, but rather from the fact that there 
is really nothing to communicate to you which you do not receive 
much more speedily through the newspapers. The accounts 
which I took pains to give at an earlier period of the war are no 
longer necessary, as Europe has learned thoroughly to appreciate 
and understand the credit to be attached to the statements of the 
Washington Cabinet, and several of the Northern journals have 
at last comprehended that their true interests consist in giving 
correct information of the military operations as they occur. Thus, 
although they are always greatly in error about the number of 
our forces, the accounts given by the New York World and 
Tribune of the battles at Fredericksburg in December and at 
Chancellorsville and Fredericksburg last week are as correct as 
could be expected from parties really desirous of stating the 
truth, but with a natural bias in favor of their side. The truth 
is, that in our last glorious affair at Chancellorsville General Lee 
really kept but 16,000 in front of an enemy 80,000 strong and 
formidably intrenched, while Jackson made a detour of thirteen 
miles in order to fall on their rear with 24,000. As soon as the 
sound of Jackson’s guns reached Lee, giving assurance that the 
former was in position, Lee unhesitatingly charged with his 16,- 
000 the fortified front of an army five times that number, and 
swept it out of its trenches. It is incredible, but literally true. 

I have received your private note of 1o April, and fully con- 
cur in your opinion of the injury done to our cause by the 
action in Congress of certain gentlemen who, in ignorance of facts 
which the public interest does not permit the Executive to divulge, 
distinguished themselves by tendering advice on administrative 
matters, instead of bending their energies to the legislative duties, 
which alone are confided to them by the Constitution. It is impos- 
sible, however, to prevent this, and it is one of the few disadvan- 
tages of our form of Government, that overbalance a thousand- 
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fold the blessings of the guarantees which it affords for our lib- 
erties. I send you herewith a design of our new national flag, 
with a copy of the Act of Congress which established it.* Brilliant 
as have been our recent successes, the President and the nation feel 
that they have been dearly purchased at the price of our hero- 
patriot, Jackson. His death has spread a pall over the country. 
I am, with great respect, your obedient servant, 
J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


No. 23. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, May 20, 1863. 
Hon. James M. Mason, etc., London. 


Sir: Since my No. 22, of 13th instant, I have received your 
No. 33, of oth ultimo. Nos. 28, 30, 31, and 32 are still missing. 
I am happy to inform you of the full approbation accorded by the 
President to your action in the matter of the loan as explained 
in that dispatch. 

Congress has passed a law establishing a seal for the Confed- 
erate States. I have concluded to get the work executed in 
England, and request that you will do me the favor to supervise 
it. You will receive herewith a copy of the Act of Congress 
describing the seal, and a photographic view of the statue of 
Washington. The photograph represents the horse as standing 
on the base of a statue, but in the seal the base ought to be the 
earth, as the representation is to be of a horseman, and not of a 
statue. The size desired for the seal is the circle on the back of 
the photograph. The outer margin will give space for the 
words: “The Confederate States of America, 22d February, 
1862.” I do not think it necessary that the date should be ex- 
pressed in words, the figures “22, 1862,” being a sufficient com- 
pliance with the requirements of the law. Indeed, I know that in 
the drawing submitted to the committee that devised the seal 
the date was in figures, and not in words. There is not room 
for the date in words on the circumference of the seal without 
reducing the size of the letters so much as to injure the effect. In 
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regard to the wreath and the motto, they must be placed as your 
taste and that of the artist shall suggest; but it is not deemed 
imperative under the words of the act that all the agricultural 
products (cotton, tobacco, sugar cane, corn, wheat, and rice) 
should find place in the wreath. They are stated rather as ex- 
amples. I am inclined to think that in so small a space as the 
wreath must necessarily occupy it will be impossible to include all 
these products with good effect; and in that event I would sug- 
gest that cotton, rice, and tobacco, being distinctive products of 
the Southern, Middle, and Northern States of the Confederacy, 
ought to be retained, while wheat and corn, being produced in 
equal abundance in the United States as in the Confederacy, and 
therefore less distinctive than the other products named, may bet- 
ter be omitted, if omission is found necessary. It is not desired 
that the work be executed by any but the best artist that can be 
found, and the difference of expense between a poor and a fine 
specimen of art in the engraving is too small a matter to be taken 
into consideration in a work that we fondly hope will be required 
for generations yet unborn. Pray give your best attention to 
this, and let me know about what the cost will be and when I 
may expect the work to be finished. I am happy to apprise you 
that the information from all parts of the Confederacy is most 
encouraging as regards the growing crops. In the more southern 
portion of our country they are just beginning to gather the 
wheat harvest, and no complaint is heard from any part of the 
country of rust or other injury. The productions of wheat and 
other small grain will be very large this year; while that of corn 
will be enormous, probably enough for two years’ consumption 
unless some very unexpected and unusual calamity shall occur. 
Our enemies must find some other instrumentality than starva- 
tion before they succeed in breaking the proud spirit of this noble 
people. How it makes one’s heart swell with emotion to witness 
the calm, heroic, unconquerable determination to be free that 
fills the breast of all ages, sexes, and conditions! What effect may 
be produced in Europe by the repulse at Charleston and the de- 
feat of Hooker is not now even the subject of speculation among 
the people, It is the evident purpose of foreign Governments to 
accord or refuse recognition according to the dictates of their 
own interests or fears, without the slightest reference to right or 
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justice ; and we have thus learned at heavy cost a lesson that will, 
I trust, remain profitable to our statesmen in all future time. We 
have now, by our system of taxation, so arranged our financial 
affairs as to be entirely confident of the ability to resist for an 
indefinite period the execrable savages who are now murdering 
and plundering our people, and no prospect of peace is percepti- 
ble from any other source than the growing conviction among all 
classes in the United States that they are waging a war as ruinous 
in the present as it is hopeless for the future. 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


ROM MR. MANN. 


No. 48. 3 Rue v’Arton, BrusseELs, May 28, 1863. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State, Confederate States of 

America, Richmond, Va. 

Sir: The excessive joy occasioned on this side of the Atlantic 
by our dazzling victory at Chancellorsville has been tinged by 
inordinate sorrow. ‘Authentic intelligence arrived day before 
yesterday that General Jackson had sunk under the severity of his 
wounds. This event causes civilization to mourn, as it has rarely 
ever mourned, for the loss of a public man. The London Times 
of yesterday no more than reflects the general opinion of Europe 
upon the subject in the following paragraph contained in its lead- 
er: “The Confederate laurels won on the field of Chancellors- 
ville must be twined with the cypress. Probably no disaster of 
the war will have carried such grief to Southern hearts as the 
death of General Jackson, who has succumbed to the wounds 
received in the great battle of the 3d of May. Even on this side 
of the ocean the gallant soldier’s fate will everywhere be heard 
of with pity and sympathy not only as a brave man fighting for 
his country’s independence, but as one of the most consummate 
generals that this century has produced. Stonewall Jackson will 
carry with him to his early grave the regrets of all who can 
admire greatness and genius. From the earliest days of the 
war he has been conspicuous for the most remarkable military 
qualities,. That mixture of daring and judgment which is the 
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mark of heaven-born generals distinguished him beyond any man 
of his time. Although the young Confederacy has been illus- 
trated by a number of eminent soldiers, yet the applause and 
devotion of his countrymen, confirmed by the judgment of Euro- 
pean nations, have given the first place to General Jackson. The 
military feats he accomplished moved the minds of people with an 
astonishment which it is given to only the highest genius to pro- 
duce. The blows he struck at the enemy were as terrible and 
decisive as those of Bonaparte himself. The march by which he 
surprised the army of Pope last year would be enough in itself 
to give him a high place in military history. But perhaps the 
crowning glory of his life was the great battle in which he fell. 
When the Federal commander, by crossing the river twelve miles 
above his camp and pressing on as he thought to the rear of the 
Confederates, had placed them between two bodies of his army, 
he was so confident of success as to boast that the enemy was the 
property of the Army of the Potomac. It was reserved to Jack- 
son, by a swift and secret march, to fall upon his right wing, crush 
it, and by an attack unsurpassed in fierceness and pertinacity to 
drive his very superior forces back into a position from which he 
could not extricate himself except by flight across the river. In 
the battle of Sunday, Jackson received two wounds, one in the 
left arm, the other in the right hand. Amputation of the arm 
was necessary, and the Southern hero sank under the effects 
of it. He was only thirty-eight years old, and was known before 
the war as a man of simple and noble character and of strong 
religious faith.” 

The conservative organ, the Morning Herald, also in its leader 
says: 

“No end can be more honorable to any man that to die at his post 
of duty. To die of his wounds in battle, with the shout of victory 
still ringing in his ears, is a glory reserved to the soldier. The 
death of Stonewall Jackson is in itself a blow to the Confederates 
that is almost to be compared to a lost battle. 

“The sympathy that is felt in Europe for their grief at this 
immeasurable loss will add to the warmth of popular feeling for 
the men who have striven so long in a just cause and acquitted 
themselves so well. A young man when he died, he made him- 
self great by his achievements, and obtained a reputation unparal- 
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leled of its kind among modern military chieftains. Like other 
distinguished persons who from time to time in various coun- 
tries seem suddenly to be raised up for some special purpose, he 
appears to have done his work so efficiently that his death in one 
sense cannot be considered premature. A soldier of remarkable 
ability, he fought with the advantage of an earnest faith in his 
cause ; and, controlled in all he did by a strong religious feeling, 
he fought the better still for believing that God was on his side. 
He may be called an enthusiast, but his enthusiasm was of a 
noble kind. He was animated by the spirit which rendered the 
soldiers of the Commonwealth irresistible in fight, which carried 
Havelock through incredible dangers to the gates of Lucknow 
in triumph. The Christian and patriotic soldier achieved the last 
and greatest of his successes in dying for his country. He per- 
ished doubly a martyr, and in his last breath attested the right- 
eousness of the cause which he sealed with his blood.” 

The Paris correspondent of the Evening Standard, in advert- 
ing to the sad event, remarks: “I cannot forbear noticing the uni- 
versal feeling of regret created among the English colony in 
Paris by the sad tidings of the death of Stonewall Jackson. He 
was a hero after our own heart, one of those men whose gallantry 
and virtues shed imperishable luster over the cause they em- 
brace; and since the news of the death of Havelock I can safely 
say deeper and more unanimous sorrow has not been experienced 
by our countrymen here. The Northerners in Paris often ex- 
press wonder at the universal sympathy for the South felt by 
Englishmen. They may learn a useful lesson from the tribute 
paid by our countrymen to Stonewall Jackson. Independently 
of the justice of the cause, independently of the disgust excited 
by the arrogance and boasting of the North, it is the presence 
in the Southern ranks of such men as Davis, Lee, Longstreet, 
Jackson, Stuart, Beauregard, and Semmes that conciliate the es- 
teem of the world, as well as its admiration. Stonewall Jackson 
was one of the most heroic figures that have been thrown into 
relief in the course of this gigantic struggle. Look at the North, 
'and we may ask: Quando et quo invenient parem? Low specula- 
‘tors, dishonest politicians, pettifogging tyrants, unhanged mur- 
derers, and strong-minded women, for whose conduct insanity is 
ithe only possible excuse—these are the worthies of the North, The 
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loss the South has just experienced in Jackson has brought home 
this contrast to many minds, and, if possible, added strength to the 
general conviction in the ultimate triumph of the cause supported 
by such as he.” 

General Jackson had lived long enough for the creation of a 
world-wide, exalted fame; but, alas! not sufficiently long for the 
interest of his struggling country. Such services as he per- 
formed seemed to be a special manifestation of divine favor in 
our behalf in the field. Nobly, most nobly, did he complete his 
high mission on earth. In his separation from us let us console 
ourselves with the belief that his illustrious example will exer- 
cise as salutary an influence upon our invincible citizen soldiers in 
the hour of battle as did his presence, and that his pure spirit will 
linger around his beloved associates whenever they may be en- 
gaged and guide to their accustomed achievements. 

I have an abiding confidence that the blessed God, who has 
raised up so many generals and unconquerable armies to vindicate 
our cause, will not depart from his just purpose of affording us 
all the aid that we require, as long as there is an invading foot 
upon our soil. Thus, while I mourn with inexpressible grief 
the distressing calamity to which we have been submitted, I con- 
tinue to implicitly put my trust in him for humiliating our nat- 
ural enemy, and am as hopeful of ulterior benign results as ever. 
I am sure that I am not mistaken in supposing that my true 
countrymen are similarly animated. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, A. DupLEy Mann. 


FROM MR. SLIDELL. 


RECEIVED July 4, 1863. J. P. B. 
No. 36. Paris, May 28, 1863. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 

Sir: Since my last, of 15th instant, I am in possession of your 
Nos. 5, 14, 15, No. 14 covering a letter from Mr. Mallory. For 
reasous that you will appreciate, I do not write to him; but the 
subject of his letter has been attended to, with every prospect of 
favorable results, 
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- Iam not surprised to learn that a strong disposition existed in 

the Senate to advise the recall of the Commissioners from Eu- 
rope. Their position here must be anything but gratifying to 
our national pride at home, and is, as you may well imagine, 
_ painfully embarrassing to them individually. By referring to my 
No. 10 you will find that in June last I proposed to Mr. Mason 
that we should severally make a demand for recognition ;* and if 
it were refused, to withdraw from our respective missions. Mr. 
Mason, after consultation with our friends in Parliament, thought 
it inexpedient to take that course. I reluctantly abandoned the 
idea, but I was so much dissatisfied with my position, and saw 
so little prospect of rendering any useful service, that I felt very 
strongly inclined to resign, and had actually prepared a letter 
to the President to that effect; but receiving from Mr. Per- 
signy encouragement to persevere in my efforts, I determined to 
remain at my post as long as the President should consider it 
expedient for me to do so. Since then the consciousness that 
my presence here has not been altogether fruitless of good has 
largely compensated me for any previous sacrifice or inclina- 
tion. 

I beg you to present to the President my thanks for the re- 
newed evidence of his confidence in appointing me Special Com- 
missioner to the Court of Madrid. The reason that induced me 
to recommend that we should in some way be represented at 
Madrid soon ceased to exist. You are aware how short-lived 
was the tenure of General Serrano’s administration of the Foreign 
Affairs of Spain. He went out with the other members of the 
O’Donnell Cabinet; but the mutations of Ministry are so fre- 
quent in the Peninsula that it is not improbable that, being a 
man of mark and a favorite of the Queen, he may soon again be 
in power. 

On the 22d instant I had a long conversation with Mr. Istu- 
riz, Her Catholic Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris. I had asked 
an interview for the purpose of opening the question of the “Gen- 
eral Rusk,” alias the “Blanche,” but availed myself of the oppor- 
tunity to urge the arguments in favor of friendly and intimate 
relations between the two Governments used in the instructions 
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of your predecessor to Messrs. Yancey, Rost, and Mann. Mr. 
Isturiz appeared to understand the subject well, and declared 
very unreservedly that the sympathy of his Government and his 
own individually was warmly and decidedly with the Confederate 
States; that he considered the interests of the two countries as 
being largely identified ; that Spain was prepared to act conjointly 
with France and England, but could not risk the hazard of a 
war with the Federal Government and the possible destruction of 
her richest colony by taking the initiative of recognition. I sug- 
gested that Spain and other Continental powers might unite with 
France in such a step without any apprehension of more serious 
consequences than some characteristic ebullitions from Mr. 
Seward of Yankee bluster and vituperation. Mr. Isturiz, with- 
out committing himself, seemed to admit that Spain would be 
disposed to act with France and other powers without the co- 
operation of England. I explained fully the circumstances of the 
destruction of the “Blanche.” I said that I was accredited to his 
Government as Special Commissioner, and was instructed to claim 
the payment of any sum which the Federal Government might pay 
to his as indemnity for its violated neutrality; that I had no 
present intentions of going to Madrid, and desired to consult 
him as to the most proper mode of presenting the reclamation; 
that my idea had been to address him a letter on the subject which 
he could forward to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, but that 
I would cheerfully follow any other course which his better 
judgment might dictate; that I had no intention to insist upon the 
payment of the money, but would be satisfied with the assurance 
that it would not be permitted to leave the Spanish Treasury 
until the merits of our claim could be fairly examined. Mr. 
Isturiz said that he saw considerable difficulty as to the mode 
of presenting the case, and could not then express any opinion; 
that he would reflect upon it, and again see me, when he would be 
prepared to advise me. As several days have now elapsed with- 
out my hearing from him, I am inclined to think that he has 
written home for instructions. 

_ Ihave the honor to be, with great respect, your most obedient 
servant, JouHN SLIDELL, 
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FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


No, 24. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RicHMoND, 6th June, 1863. 
Hon. J. M. Mason, etc., London. 


Sir: Herewith you will receive copies of the following papers: 

A. Letter of George Moore, Esq., Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Consul in Richmond, to this Department, dated 16th February, 
1863. 

B. Letter from the Secretary of State to Consul Moore, 20th 
February, 1863. . 

C. Letters patent by the President, revoking the exequatur of 
Consul Moore, 5th June, 1863.* 

It is deemed proper to inform you that this action of the Pres- 
ident was influenced in no small degree by the communication to 
him of an unofficial letter of Consul Moore to which I shall pres- 
ently refer. 

It appears that two persons named Moloney and Farrell, who 
were enrolled as conscripts in our service, claimed exemption on 
the gtound that they were British subjects, and Consul Moore, in 
order to avoid the difficulty which prevented his corresponding 
with this Department as set forth in the paper B. addressed him- 
self directly to the Secretary of War, who was ignorant of the 
request made by this Department for the production of the Con- 
sul’s commission. The Secretary of War ordered an investiga- 
tion of the facts, when it became apparent that the two men had 
exercised the right of suffrage in this State, thus debarring them- 
selves of all pretext for denying their citizenship; that both had 
resided here for eight years, and had settled on and were culti- 
vating farms owned by themselves. You will find annexed the 
report of Lieutenant Colonel Edgar, marked E., and it is difficult 
to conceive a case presenting stronger proofs of the renunciation 
of native allegiance, and of the acquisition of de facto citizenship, 
than are found in that report. It is in relation to such a case that 
it has seemed proper to Consul Moore to denounce the Govern- 
ment of the Confederate States to one of its own citizens as being 
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“indifferent” to cases of the most atrocious cruelty. A copy of 
his letter to the counsel of the two men is annexed, marked F. 

The earnest desire of this Government is to entertain amicable 
relations with all nations, and with none do its interests invite the 
formation of closer ties than with Great Britain. Although feel- 
ing aggrieved that the Government of Her Majesty has pursued 
a policy which, according to the confessions of Earl Russell him- 
self, has increased the disparity of strength which he considers to 
exist between the belligerents, and has conferred signal advan- 
tage on our enemies in a war in which Great Britain announces 
herself to be really and not nominally neutral, the President has 
not deemed it necessary to interpose any obstacle to the continued 
residence of British Consuls within the Confederacy by virtue of 
exequaturs granted by the former Government. His course has 
been consistently guided by the principles which underlie the 
whole structure of our Government. The State of Virginia, hav- 
ing delegated to the Government of the United States, by the 
Constitution of 1787, the power of controlling its foreign rela- 
tions, became bound by the action of that Government in its grant 
of an exequatur to Consul Moore. When Virginia seceded, with- 
drew the powers delegated to the Government of the United 
States, and conferred them on this Government, the exequatur 
granted to Consul Moore was not thereby invalidated. An act 
done by an agent while duly authorized continues to bind the 
principal after the revocation of the agent’s authority. 

On these grounds the President has hitherto steadily resisted 
all influences which have been exerted to induce him to exact of 
foreign Consuls that they should ask for an exequatur from the 
Government as a condition of the continued exercise of their 
functions. It was not deemed compatible with the dignity of the 
Government to extort, by enforcing the withdrawal of national 
protection from neutral residents, such inferential recognition of 
its independence as might be supposed to be implied in the request 
for an exequatur. The Consuls of foreign nations, therefore, es- 
tablished within the Confederacy, who were in the possession of an 
exequatur issued by the Government of the United States prior to 
the formation of the Confederacy, have been maintained and re- 
spected in the exercise of their respective functions, and the same 
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respect and protection will be accorded to them in the future so 
long as they confine themselves to the sphere of their duties and 
seek neither to evade nor defy the legitimate authority of this 
Government within its own jurisdiction. 

There has grown up an abuse, however, the result of this tol- 
erance on the part of the President, which is too serious to be 
longer allowed. Great Britain has deemed it for her interest to 
refuse acknowledging the patent fact of the existence of this Con- 
federacy as an independent nation. It is scarcely to be expected 
that we should, by our own conduct, imply assent to the justice 
or propriety of that refusal. 

Now, the British Minister accredited to the Government of our 
enemies assumes the power to issue instructions to and exercise 
authority over the Consuls of Great Britain residing within this 
country ; nay, even to appoint agents to supervise British interests 
in the Confederate States. This course of conduct plainly ig- 
nores the existence of this Government, and implies the contin- 
uance of the relations between that Minister and the Consuls of 
Her Majesty resident within the Confederacy which existed prior 
to withdrawal of these States from the Union. 

It is further the assertion of a right on the part of Lord Lyons 
by virtue of his credentials as Her Majesty’s Minister at Wash- 
ington to exercise the power and authority of a Minister accred- 
ited to Richmond, and officially received as such by the Pres- 
ident. Under these circumstances and because of similar action 
by other Ministers, the President has felt it his duty to order that 
no direct communication be permitted between the Consuls of 
neutral nations in the Confederacy and the functionaries of those 
nations residing within the enemy’s country. All communications, 
therefore, between Her Majesty’s Consuls or consular agents in 
the Confederacy and foreign countries whether neutral or hostile, 
will hereafter be restricted to vessels arriving from or dispatched 
for neutral ports. The President has the less reluctance in im- 
posing this restriction because of the ample facilities for corre- 
spondence which are now afforded by the fleets of Confederate 
and neutral steamships engaged in regular trade between neutral 
countries and the Confederate ports. This trade is daily increas- 
ing, in spite of the paper blockade which is upheld by Her Maj- 
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esty’s Government, in disregard, as the President conceives, of the 
dictates of public law and of the duties of impartial neutrality. 
You are instructed by the President to furnish a copy of this 
dispatch, with a copy of the papers appended, to Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
Your obedient servant, J. P. BENJAMIN. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


No. 25. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, June II, 1863. 
Hon. James M. Mason, etc., London. 


Sir: Since my No. 24, of the 6th inst., further information has 
reached the Department illustrating most forcibly the necessity 
for the action taken by the President on the subject of Her Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s Consuls resident within the Confederacy, as ex- 
plained in that dispatch. 

On the 18th of May Mr. Cridland, who had occasionally acted 
as Consul at Richmond during temporary absences of Consul 
Moore, sought an interview at the Department, and on being 
admitted called my attention to an article in the Richmond Whig 
of that date which announced that Mr. Cridland was about to 
depart for Mobile with the commission of Consul, and that he 
was accredited to Mr. Lincoln, not to this Government. Mr. Crid- 
land assured me that the statement was erroneous; that he was 
going to Mobile as a private individual unofficially to look after 
certain interests of the British Government that had been left 
unprotected by the withdrawal of Consul Magee. He further 
stated that, as he was going there unofficially, he had not conceived 
that there was any impropriety in doing so without communica- 
ting his intention to the Department, and hoped that such was 
my own view of the matter. I informed him that all neutral 
residents were at liberty to travel within the Confederacy and to 
transact their business without other restrictions than such as the 
military authorities found it necessary to impose for the public 
safety, and that this Department saw no reason to interpose any 
objection to his going to Mobile to transact business unofficially. 
He then said that he had called at the office of the Whig to make 
a similar explanation to the editor of the paper, with a view 
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to the correction of the erroneous impression created by its arti- 
cle, and accordingly on the next day an article appeared in that 
journal announcing that it had received the assurance from Mr. 
Cridland that he was going to Mobile “to look after British inter- 
ests in that quarter in an unofficial way,” and that he was with- 
out commission from the Queen or exequatur from Washington. 
I was therefore quite surprised at receiving from the Secretary of 
the Navy official communication of a telegram received by him 
from Admiral Buchanan, informing the Secretary that Mr. Crid- 
land had been officially introduced to him by the French Consul 
as acting English Consul at Mobile, and had shown the Admiral 
“an official document signed by Lord Lyons appointing him act- 
ing English Consul at Mobile.” I append copies of this tele- 
gram and of the two articles referred to, extracted from the 
Richmond Whig. These, however, are not the only exception- 
able features which mark this affair. Other circumstances to 
which your attention is invited have been brought to the notice 
of the Department by official communication from the Governor 
of Alabama. On the 11th November last the Bank of Mobile, 
as agent for the State of Alabama, addressed a communication 
to Consul Magee at Mobile, informing him that that State would 
owe during the ensuing year to British subjects interest coupons 
on the State bond to the amount of some $40,000; that this inter- 
est was payable in London, at the Union Bank and at the count- 
inghouse of the Messrs. Rothschilds; and requesting to know 
whether the bank would be allowed to place in the hands of the 
Consul in coin the sum necessary for transmission to England 
at the expense of the State for the purpose mentioned. On the 
14th November Consul Magee replied that he had sent to Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Consul at New Orleans to ask if Her Maj- 
esty’s steamship “Rinaldo” could not be sent to Mobile to receive 
the specie and take it to Havana, to be forwarded thence by the 
Consul General of Great Britain to London. The specie was not 
conveyed by the “Rinaldo,” but by Her Majesty’s ship “Vesuvius,” 
and was accompanied by a certificate of the president of the bank 
stating that the remittance of the thirty-one kegs of specie, con- 
taining “each $5,000, together $155,000, is for the purpose of 
paying dues to the British subjects from the State of Alabama, and 
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is the property and belongs to the subjects of Her Britanni 
Majesty.” 

The shipment was accompanied by a letter addressed by th 
bank, as agent of the State of Alabama, to W. W. Scrimgeout 
Esq., manager of the Union Bank of London, directing its appre 
priation to the payment of the interest due to British and othe 
foreign holders of the State bonds, with a statement of the date 
at which the several installments of the interest would becom 
due, and of the places in London where they were to be paid. S 
little doubt seems to have been entertained of the propriety o 
this transaction by all that were engaged in it that the commande 
of the “Vesuvius” informed the commander of the United State 
blockading squadron that the British Consul had money to sen 
by him, and no objection or protest was made. Among the pa 
pers annexed you will find the account given by Commodor 
Hitchcock himself of his conversation with the commander o 
the “Vesuvius,” written after the dismissal of Consul Magee, ani 
therefore at a period when the Commodore could certainly hav: 
no motive for giving a coloring to his narrative adverse to wha 
was then known to be the view of his Government on the sub 
ject. Under these circumstances the “Vesuvius” received an 
conveyed the specie, which has since been received in England 
and, as stated in the public journals, paid in whole or in part te 
British subjects, thus establishing the bona fides of the conduct o 
all the parties to the transaction. It now appears that no soone 
was the intention of making this remittance communicated t 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Minister in Washington than he tool 
active measures to prevent it by sending dispatches to Mobil 
forbidding the shipment. They, however, failed to arrive befor 
the departure of the “Vesuvius” with the specie; whereupot 
Consul Magee was dismissed from office for receiving and for 
warding it, and the vacancy thus created in the office of Britis] 
Consul at Mobile was filled by Lord Lyons by the issue of ; 
commission to Mr. Cridland and his departure for Mobile unde 
the circumstances already explained. These facts are of a char 
acter so grave as to have attracted the earnest attention of th 
President, and it is my duty to apprise you of the conclusion 
at which he has arrived, in order that you may lose no time it 
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laying them before Her Majesty’s Government, in the hope that 
a renewed examination of the subject and a knowledge of the 
serious complications which the present anomalous relations be- 
tween the two Governments may involve will induce the British 
Cabinet to review its whole policy connected with those rela- 
tions, and to place them on the sole footing consistent with ac- 
complished facts that are too notorious and too firmly established 
to be much longer ignored. By the principles of the modern 
public code, debts due by a State are not subject to the opera- 
tions of the laws of war, and are considered so sacred as to be 
beyond the reach of confiscation. An attempt at such confisca- 
tion would be reprobated by mankind. The United States alone 
in modern times have courted such reprobation, and just detesta- 
tion has been universally expressed of their confiscation laws 
passed during the pending war. The Government of Great Brit- 
ain, on the contrary, has at all times manifested its abhorrence 
of such breaches of public faith, and in the Crimean War gave to 
the world a memorable example of its own high regard for public 
honor by paying over to its enemy money which it well knew 
would be immediately employed in waging hostilities against 
tself. 

The States of this Confederacy are emulous of examples of 
ionor, and they accordingly refrained on the breaking out of hos- 
ilities from even the temporary sequestration of the dividends of 
heir public debt due to their enemies. It was not until they 
iad received notice of the confiscation law passed by the United 
States on the 6th August, 1861, that they consented to the tem- 
yorary sequestration of the property of their enemies; and even 
hen the sequestration was declared to be for the sole purpose of 
securing a fund to indemnify the sufferers under the confiscation 
aw of the United States. The following clause of our law, ex- 
smpting public debts from its operation, is extracted as a proof 
»f the sacred regard for public faith manifested by these States 
inder strong temptation to retaliate and under all the exaspera- 
ion of the savage warfare then actually waged against them: 
‘Provided, further, that the provisions of the act shall not extend 
o the stocks or public securities of the Confederate Government, 
or of any of the States of this Confederacy, held or owned by 
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any alien enemy, or to any debt, obligation, or sum due from 
the Confederate Government or any of the States to such alien 
enemy.” (Sequestration Law of Confederate States, passed 30th 
August, 1861.) Such being the obligation imposed on States in 
regard to the payment of public debts toward even their enemies, 
no deeper reproach can stain their name than the refusal to do 
justice to neutral creditors. The observance of plighted public 
faith concerns mankind at large; in it al! nations have a common 
interest, and the belligerent who perverts the weapons of legit- 
imate warfare into an instrumentality for forcing his enemy to 
dishonor his obligations and incur the reproach of being faithless 
to his engagements wages a piratical and not an honorable war- 
fare, and becomes hostis generis humani. Public honor is held 
sacred by international law against the attack of the most ma- 
levolent foe, and as susceptible of loss only by the recreancy of its 
possessor. 

What possible lawful interest could the United States have 
in preventing the remittance of the specie due to the creditors of 
the State of Alabama? Blockades are allowed by the law of na- 
tions as a means of enforcing the submission of an enemy by the 
destruction of his commerce, the exhaustion of his resources, and 
the consequent forced abandonment of the struggle. The remit- 
tance of the specie in the present case, far from retarding these le- 
gitimate objects, tended, on the contrary, to promote them by the 
diversion of the money from application to military purposes. 
The United States could not have desired that the specie should 
remain within the Confederacy save with one of two motives: 
First, to dishonor the State of Alabama by giving color to the 
reproach that it was regardless of public faith, and on this com- 
ment has already been made; and, secondly, in the hope that by 
the fortunes of war the money would come within the reach of 
spoliation under its confiscation law. It is scarcely necessary to 
observe that the desire to enrich itself by plunder at the expense 
of neutral creditors is as little consonant with respect for public 
law and the rights of neutrals as the purpose forcibly to prevent 
the State of Alabama from redeeming its plighted faith. 

Whatever may be the value to which these views'may be justly 
entitled, it is certain that there are but two aspects in which the 
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State of Alabama can be regarded by Her Majesty’s Government. 
Alabama is either one of the States of the former Union engaged 
in armed rebellion against the legitimate authority of the United 
States, or is an independent State and a member of this Confed- 
eracy engaged in lawful war against the United States. An ex- 
amination of the effect of either of these relations upon the facts 
connected with the dismissal of Consul Magee and the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Cridland will now be presented in vindication of the 
action which the President deems it his duty to take on the 
subject. 

1. If the British Government thinks proper to assume (al- 
though the contrary is deemed by this Government to be fully 
established by convincing reason and victorious arms) that the 
State of Alabama is still one of the United States, then the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is bound toward Great Britain, 
as well as to all the other neutral nations, to render all legitimate 
aid in the collection of their just claims against that State. Al- 
though by the Constitution of the United States its Government 
may be without power to enforce the payment of a debt due to 
foreign subjects or powers by an unwilling State, none can doubt 
its duty to interpose no obstruction to the payment of such debt, 
and no more legitimate ground of complaint could be afforded 
to Great Britain against the Government of the United States 
than an opposition made by that Government to the payment of a 
just debt due by Alabama to the subjects of Great Britain. In 
this aspect of the case, therefore, the British officials at Mobile 
were doing a duty which ought to have been equally acceptable 
both to the United States and Great Britain when they facilitated 
the transmission of funds by that State for that purpose to En- 
gland where the debt was made payable, and have merited ap- 
plause rather than a manifestation of displeasure. 

2. If, on the contrary, the State of Alabama be regarded (as in 
right and fact she really is) an independent State engaged in 
war against the United States as a foreign enemy, then the Pres- , 
ident cannot refrain from observing that the action of Her Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s Minister at Washington savored on this occa- 
sion rather of unfriendly codperation with our enemy than of 
just observance of neutral obligations. For, in this view of the 
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case, a Minister accredited to the Government of our enemy has 
not only assumed the exercise of authority within this Confed- 
eracy without the knowledge or consent of its Government, but 
has done so under circumstances that rather aggravate than pal- 
liate the offense of disregarding its sovereign rights. His ac- 
tion further conveys the implication that this Confederacy is sub- 
ordinate to the United States, and that his credentials addressed to 
the Government at Washington justify his ignoring the existence 
of this Government, and his regarding these States as an ap- 
pendage of the country to which he is accredited. Nor will Her 
Majesty’s Government fail to perceive that in no sense can it be 
considered consonant with the rights of this Government or with 
neutral obligations that a public Minister should be maintained 
near the Cabinet of our enemies charged both with the duty of 
entertaining amicable relations with them and with the power 
of controlling the conduct of British officials resident with us. 
Nor will the application of the foregoing remarks be at all 
impaired if Her Majesty’s Government, declining to determine the 
true relations of the State of Alabama to the United States, 
choose to consider that question as still in abeyance and to regard 
that State as simply a belligerent, whose ulterior status must 
await the event of the war. In this hypothesis, the objection to 
delegating authority over British officials residing with us to a 
minister charged with the duty of rendering himself acceptable 
to our enemies is still graver than would exist in the case of hos- 
tile nations equally recognized as independent by a neutral power. 
For in the latter case, the parties would have equal ability to vindi- 
cate their rights through the usual channels of official intercourse, 
whereas in the former the belligerent which enjoys exclusively 
this advantage is armed by the neutral with additional power to 
inflict injury on his enemy. The President has, in the facts al- 
ready recited, seen renewed reasons for adhering to his determina- 
tion mentioned in my preceding dispatch* of prohibiting any di- 
rect communication between Consuls and consular agents resid- 
ing within the Confederacy and the functionaries of their Gov- 
ernments residing amongst our enemies. He further indulges the 
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hope (which Her Majesty’s Government cannot but regard as 
reasonable and which he is therefore confident will be justified 
by its action) that Her Majesty’s Government will choose some 
other mode of transmitting its orders and exercising its author- 
ity over its agents within the Confederacy than by delegating to 
functionaries who reside among our enemies the power to give 
orders or instructions to those who reside among us. Finally, 
and in order to prevent any further misunderstanding in Mr. 
Cridland’s case, that gentleman has been informed that he cannot 
be permitted to exercise consular functions at Mobile, and it has 
been intimated to him that his choice of some other State than 
Alabama for his residence would be agreeable to this Government. 
This intimation has been given in order to avoid any difficulty 
which might result from the doubtful position of Mr. Cridland, 
who is looked on here as a private individual, and who in Ala- 
bama represents himself as “Acting English Consul.” The Pres- — 
_ident is confident that Her Majesty’s Government will render 
full justice to the motives by which these measures are prompted, 
and will perceive in them a manifestation of the earnest desire 
entertained by him to prevent the possibility of any unfortunate 
complications having a tendency to impair their friendly relations. 
The President wishes a copy of this dispatch to be placed in the 
hands of Earl Russell. 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. P. BENJAMIN, Secretary of State. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


No. 2. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, June I1, 1863. 
Hon. Lucius Q. C. Lamar, etc., St. Petersburg. 

Sir: It becomes my duty to inform you that the Senate ad- 
journed at its recent session without confirming your nomination 
as Commissioner to Russia, and that your commission has thereby 
expired. It is due to you to state that it is not understood that 
this result was caused by any objection personally to yourself, but 
was occasioned by the conviction entertained by Senators that 
it was inexpedient to appoint any more agents abroad until the 
recognition of our independence. I append a copy of the official 
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letter addressed to me by the President’s private secretary which 
explains the action (or rather the failure to act) of the Senate. 
A deep-seated feeling of irritation at what is considered to be 
unjust and unfair conduct of neutral powers toward this Con- 
federacy prevails among our people. The feeling is not unnat- 
ural, and has been reflected in this action of the Senate. Upon 
the receipt of this communication, therefore, you will consider 
your mission as ended, unless indeed you shall have been suc- 
cessful in obtaining recognition. In that event you will remain 
and present your credentials as Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary. The case of Mr. Fearn stands upon the 
same footing as yours, and is determined in the same manner. 

I must request you, therefore, to communicate to him this dis- 
patch. The action of the Senate is regretted by the President, 
who had hoped that your services would prove eminently useful 
to your country; but he deems it his duty to yield his judgment 
to that of the Senate, and for this reason only has directed your 
return. If the objection of the Senate had existed only to a 
mission to Russia, he would have been happy to have availed him- 
self of the services of yourself and Mr. Fearn at some other 
European Court, but their objection is known to be a general 
one, and he is thus left with no alternative. 

I am, with great respect, your obedient servant, 

J. P, BENJAMIN, Secretary of State. 


FROM MR. SLIDELL. 


No. 37. PaRIs, June 12, 1863. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 

Sir: You will find herewith duplicate of my last dispatch of 
May 28th. 

I have addressed to the Emperor a note (of which I inciose 
a copy, marked A) asking his attention to the question of rec- 
ognition without the codperation of England, but in conjunc- 
tion with Continental powers, and also requesting an audi- 
ence. You will find that I do not place much reliance on Mr. 
Roebuck’s motion in the House of Commons, although I am 
assured that it will be supported by Mr, Disraeli. Mr, Persigny 
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promised to present it to the Emperor at the first Cabinet meet- 
ing, which he said would probably be held to-day; but should 
the meeting be deferred, he would then write to the Emperor 
(who is at Fontainebleau) and urge him to grant me an audience. 
I do not expect an answer for some days. 
I am, with the greatest respect, your most obedient servant, 
JOHN SLIDELL. 


INcLosurE A. 
From Mr. Slidell. 


Memorandum which the undersigned prays Count de Persigny 
to submit to the Emperor with the assurance of his profound re- 
spect. 

The moment has arrived when the undersigned thinks he may 
again be permitted to invoke the attention of the Emperor to 
the American question. 

The inability of the Lincoln Government to subjugate the 
South, which for many months past has been recognized by every 
intelligent statesman of Europe, is now cdmitted even by those 
who have heretofore professed to entertain a contrary opinion. 
The intuitive sagacity of the Emperor had solved this problem 
long before the character of the struggle between the North and 
South was justly appreciated, even by those on this side of the 
Atlantic who had the best means of forming a correct judgment. 
The suggestions, oral and written, which the undersigned has 
ventured to make to the Emperor on several occasions have been 
amply verified by events. The Lincoln Government has been 
permitted to establish a code of belligerent rights on the ocean 
which has virtually rescinded the fourth Article of the Conference 
of Paris of 16th April, 1856, and has placed the rights of neutrals 
in an infinitely worse position than they were before its adoption. 
England now enjoys the monopoly cf furnishing the markets of 
the world with cotton, a monopoly which will be perpetuated if, 
by the prolongation of the war for another year, every accessible 
portion of the South shall be devastated and the basis of its 
agricultural industry essentially impaired. She sees close at 
hand the collapse of the paper money system of the North, soon to 
be followed by anarchy and disintegration, and her consequent 
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relief from all apprehension of danger to her colonies and com- 
merce from her once-dreaded rival; while it is clearly to the in- 
terest of France that the two divisions of the former Federal 
Union should each possess elements of strength and stability. 
She already finds her mercantile marine fast taking the place of 
that rival in the carrying trade of the world, thus securing by 
new nurseries of seamen the maritime superiority which she 
cherishes as the right arm of her strength. Meanwhile the mis- 
ery of her workmen engaged in the manufacture of cotton appears 
to be diminishing. She no longer fears domestic troubles arising 
from that quarter, and, in view of the comparatively greater ulte- 
rior advantages arising from the continuance of the present state 
of things, cheerfully supports the temporary burden of sustain- 
ing a large pauper population. There can be no doubt that 
England has from the very inception of the contest looked for- 
ward with satisfaction to the final separation of the North and 
South; and if she now saw any reason to apprehend the recon- 
struction of the Union, she would not only recognize the Con- 
federate States, but, if direct material aid were necessary to pre- 
vent a result which she so much deprecates, would unhesitatingly 
have recourse to it. Recognition is withheld by her not because 
she doubts their capacity to maintain their independence, but be- 
cause she is assured of it. 

Will the Emperor adhere to the policy which he has here- 
tofore pursued? Will the codperation of England be the only 
basis on which he will entertain this question? 

It is evidently idle to renew propositions for joint action in that 
quarter. May it not be advantageously taken in concert with other 
European powers? There is good reason to believe that, with the 
probable exception of Russia and perhaps of Italy, they would 
readily join France in recognizing the Confederate States. 

Without recognition there is no prospect that the war will 
cease during the term of the Lincoln Administration; but from 
this time forward a war of invasion on the part of the North with 
large arinies will not be attempted. It has long since ceased to 
be waged on the principles and with the usages of civilized na- 
tions. It has gradually degenerated into a war of pillage and 
devastation, and will be hereafter confined to incursions whose 
sole object will be plunder and destruction, Such has been the 
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object of the recent campaign in western Louisiana, northern 
Mississippi, and Arkansas. 

Apart from all political considerations, does not the voice of 
humanity call upon Europe, with France as its natural and legit- 
imate leader, to put a stop to this otherwise interminable contest? 
To effect that end, the undersigned again declares his firm con- 
viction that recognition alone is sufficient. It will give courage 
to the large and growing party at the North who desire peace, 
but who do not dare to give utterance to their opinions. On two 
previous occasions the Emperor has accorded to the undersigned 
the honor of an interview. More than six months have elapsed 
since the last. Would it be presuming too much on the indul- 
gence of the Emperor to solicit another, believing, as the under- 
signed does, that he may perhaps have it in his power to communi- 
cate some information respecting American affairs which may 
not have reached the Emperor through other sources? 


JOHN SLIDELL. 
Paris, June 8, 1863. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE, 


No. 26. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, June 12th, 1863. 
Hon. James M. Mason, etc., London. 


Sir: I append copy of the letter gf Earl Russell on the subject 
of the prisoner Hester, inclosed by Mr. Moore to this Department. 

You are requested to inform his Lordship that this Govern- 
ment will be prepared to receive the prisoner at any port of the 
Confederacy where he may be delivered; and that, in the event 
of a refusal on the part of the United States to consent to the 
passage of the “Shannon” through the blockade, we will send a 
naval officer of the Confederacy to Bermuda, charged with au- 
thority to receive the prisoner and bring him into one of our 
ports on a vessel of the Confederate Goverament. 

You will be pleased to renew to Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs the expression of the thanks of this 
Government for his considerate attention in the matter. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. P. BENJAMIN. 
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IncLosurRE No. 1. 
From Lord Russell. 


ForEicN Orrice, May 2d, 1862. 
G. Moore, Esq. 

Sir: I have to acquaint you, in reply to your dispatch No. 14, 
of the 17th of February, that arrangements are in progress for 
transferring to Bermuda, for present custody, the prisoner charged 
with having committed a murder on board the Confederate steam- 
er “Sumter” at Gibraltar; and that, as soon as the consent of the 
Government of the United States has been obtained for the 
passage through the blockade of Her Majesty’s ship in which 
the prisoner will be embarked, he will be sent to a port in the 
possession of the Confederates, for delivery to the local author- 
ities. . 

I am, of course, unable now to say to what port the prisoner 
will eventually be sent, but you should arrange for his being re- 
ceived by the Confederate authorities at whatever port the ship 
conveying him may arrive. 

T am, eétc., RUSSELL. 


a FROM MR. MASON. 
No. 40. 


CONFEDERATE STATES COMMISSION, LONDON, June 20, 1863. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


Sir: An opportunity offering by a good ship direct either to 
Bermuda or Nassau, I avail myself of it for this dispatch, to be 
addressed, as the case may be, to Major Walker or Mr. Heyliger. 
I send also, herewith, dispatches from Mr. Slidell, received for 
transmission within the past few days. I inclose also, as the 
latest, a note from him of the 18th instant, advising me in brief of 
his interview on that day with the Emperor and the result. I 
have nothing from him since. I sent Mr. Slidell’s note to Mr. 
Lindsay, and he, with Mr. Roebuck, called on me this morning. 
They are both much interested in the success of the motion of 
the latter, to come up in the House of Commons on the 3oth 
instant, and go off together to Paris to-night to have an interview 
with the Emperor. At their request, I telegraphed Mr. Slidell 
to arrange for their interview to-morrow. They desire to im- 
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press on the Emperor, first, the importance that he should form- 
ally invite England to unite with France in an act of recognition 
—the communication to be made before the 30th—with permis- 
sion to state the fact (if it exists) in debate in the House; sec- 
ondly, if England should refuse to unite, then that the Emperor 
should act alone, with the assurance from them that in such an 
event England must follow in less than one month, or the Min- 
istry would go out. Mr. Roebuck is, as you know, a statesman of 
great intelligence and experience, and I should hope good re- 
sults from the mission. It certainly evinces great earnestness on 
their part. Without news of decided successful results at Vicks- 
burg, or some move of the character contemplated on the part 
of the Emperor, I should fear, if put to the vote, that Roebuck’s 
motion would fail. 

I inclose a late debate in the House of Lords between Lord 
Clanricarde and Ear! Russell involving questions of the blockade. 
You will see that the latter utterly repudiates the definition of 
the Convention of Paris, or rather, by a quibble on its text, which 
speaks of ‘“‘access to the coast,’ construes the meaning to be that 
the coast, and not the port alone, may be the subject of a blockade, 
reéstablishing, thus, the doctrine of the blockade supposed to 
have become obsolete or wholly rejected by the Paris Conven- 
tion. These declarations of Earl Russell go a bowshot beyond 
the very latitudinous views expressed by him in his correspond- 
ence with me, and, I think, will be a warning to us to avoid the 
risk of any entanglement in future treaty stipulations, when the 
time comes. 

Within the last two or three months organizations calling 
themselves “Southern Clubs” have made their appearance at Man- 
chester, Birmingham, and other large towns, and under the aus- 
pices of respectable and influential men. These movements have 
heen spontaneous and without instigation from Southern quar- 
ters, so far as I know. Their objects are, by public addresses, 
publication, etc., to get up a spirit of inquiry amongst the peo- 
ple at large, and to diffuse information on the Southern side of 
the American question. They are in frequent communication 
with me for facts and in search of material. Of course I do all 
in my power to encourage them. Under their auspices, too, pub- 
lic meetings have been held in the towns and villages, principally 
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in the manufacturing distri¢ts, which are addressed by speakers 
invited for the occasion, and resolutions are adopted expressive 
of the sense of the meeting in favor of recognition, etc. A\l- 
though rather voluminous, yet there being room in the dispatch 
box, I send some of the placards which have been sent to me, to 
show the character of the movement, its “forms and pressure.” 

I have the honor to be, etc., J. M. Mason. 


FROM MR. SLIDELL. 


No. 38. Paris, June 21, 1863. 
Hon. J, P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 

Sir: In my dispatch of 13th instant, of which I inc.ose dupli- 
cate, I informed you that I expected that the Emperor would soon 
grant me an audience. That expectation has been realized, and 
I now send you a memorandum of my interiew. 

I have also, from prudential considerations, omitted what was 
said in relation to some of the matters that formed the subject 
of a letter which accompanied your No. 14. These matters are 
in avery satisfactory condition. Mr. Isturiz informs me that he 
has not yet received a reply to his letter respecting the “General 
Rusk,” alias “Blanche.” He is much gratified by the suggestion 
of your No. 16, and has written to the Marquis de Miraflores, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, saying that if my presence at Madrid 
would be acceptable, on receiving an intimation to that effect I 
would at once act upon it. I communicated to him what the Em- 
peror authorized me to say on the subject of recognition, of which 
he will also inform his chief. The following note from my friend 
at the Affaires Etrangéres will inform you of the result of the 
deliberation of the council of Ministers respecting the communi- 
cation to be addressed to the British Government. I send a 
translation of this note, marked A, 

In conformity with the invitation of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, I waited on him this morning. I find that the hesitation 
to recognize us results from a deep and, as I think, well-founded 
distrust of England. Mr. Drouyn de L’Huys says that were a 
direct proposition for recognition made and refused, as it prob- 
ably would be, Earl Russell would communicate the correspond- 
ence to the Lincoln Government; that it would produce great 
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irritation, and, although it might not be followed by direct hosti!- 
ities, would induce that Government to encourage the departure 
of bands of volunteers for Mexico, and thus aggravate the diffi- 
culties, already very serious, with which General Forey had to 
contend; that the encouragement would probably be so open as 
to compel the Emperor to declare war—a contingency which he 
desires to avoid, and which England would willingly aid in 
creating. 

Messrs. Roebuck and Lindsay arrived here this morning and 
proceeded to Fontainebleau, where they expect to have an inter- 
view with the Emperor. They will return to-morrow. They 
will inform me of the result of their visit, which I will communi- 
cate in another dispatch. 

I have the honor to be, with greatest respect, your most obe- 
dient servant, JoHN SLIDELL. 


P. S.—I have just received the following note from Mr. Moc- 
quard. Translation annexed, marked B. 


INcCLOoSURE A, 


From Count de Persigny. 


Paris, June 19, 1863. 


My Dear Sir: This is entre nous and wholly confidential. The 
question which you were pleased to discuss with me to-day was 
- in effect submitted to the Council yesterday. The proposition 
to be made in London was for the present deemed, first of all, 
inopportune. It was determined as a middle course to contradict 
to the English Cabinet the rumors falsely attributing to us senti- 
ments and a policy less favorable to the South; to remind it that 
we have repeatedly made propositions to it which it did not think 
proper to welcome; to declare to it that our disposition had not 
changed—quite the contrary ; to declare, moreover, that we should 
be delighted to be able to act in consonance, and if it had itself 
any overtures to make to us in a spirit analogous to that which 
had inspired ours, we should receive it with as much eagerness as 
pleasure. Baron Gros is to receive instructions accordingly. The 
Minister charges me to say to you that he expects you on Sunday, 
the day after to-morrow, between ten and eleven in the morning. 


33 
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INCLOSURE B. 
From Mr. Mocquard. - 


FONTAINEBLEAU, June 21, 1863. 


My Dear Mr. SLIDELL: You will doubtless be pleased to re- 
ceive the following communication, which the Emperor charges 
me to make you confidentially. 

Mr. Drouyn de L’Huys has written to Baron Gros, our Ambas- 
sador in London, to sound Lord John Russell on the question of 
the recognition of the South, and has authorized him to declare 
that the Cabinet of the Tuileries is ready to discuss the subject. 

Receive, my dear Mr. Slidell, the expression of my warm and 
very distinguished regard, Mocguarb. 


INCLOSURE C. 


Memorandum of an Interview with the Emperor at the Tuileries, 
Thursday, 18th June, 1863. 

On Wednesday I received from the Duke de Bassano, First 
Chamberlain, a note informing me that the Emperor would re- 
ceive me at the Tuileries on the following day at ten o’clock. The 
Emperor received me with great cordiality. 

He said that he had read the memorandum presented to him 
by the Count de Persigny (a copy* of which accompanied my dis- 
patch No. 37); that he was more fully convinced than ever of 
the propriety of the general recognition by European powers of 
the Confederate States, but that the commerce of France and the 
success of the Mexican expedition would be jeopardized by a rup- 
ture with the United States; that no other power than England 
possessed a sufficient navy to give him efficient aid in a war on 
the ocean, an event which indeed could not be anticipated if 
England would codperate with him in recognition. I replied that 
I was well satisfied that recognition by France and other Conti- 
nental powers, or even by Ftance alone, would not lead to a war 
with the United States, as they already found ample occupation 
for all their energies at home; that he could count on the co- 
operation of Spain, Austria, Prussia, Belgium, Holland, Sweden, 
and Denmark. He remarked that none of these powers pos- 


* See p. 507. 
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sessed a navy of any consequence. I suggested that Spain had a 
very respectable navy, and was daily increasing it. I adverted 
to the instructions in your dispatch No, 16, of 9th May, and said 
that I was authorized to give the adhesion of my Government to 
the tripartite treaty for the guarantee of Cuba to Spain; that I 
thought it probable that such an adhesion might induce Spain, if 
assured in advance of the concurrence of France, to take the 
iniative in our recognition, 

‘Would the Emperor be willing to give such an assurance? He 
said that he would. I asked if the Emperor would authorize me 
to say so to the Spanish Ambassador, Mr. Isturiz, to whom I 
had already communicated the stibstance of my instructions. He 
replied that he was willing that I should do so. I then spoke to 
the Emperor of a letter from Mr. Roebuck, of which I asked his 
permission to read some extracts. He assented. I asked him if 
I might be permitted to deny on his authority the correctness of 
the rumor of which Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald had spoken to Mr. 
Roebuck. He said I might give it an unqualified denial. I then 
inquired if it would be agreeable to him to see Messrs. Roebuck, 
and Lindsay, and if I might so inform them. He said that he 
would be pleased to converse with them on the subject of Mr. 
Roebuck’s motion, and that I might write to that effect. He, 
however, after a little reflection, added: “I think that I can do 
something better—make a direct proposition to England for joint 
recognition. This will effectually prevent Lord Palmerston from 
misrepresenting my position and wishes on the American ques- 
tion. I shall bring the question before the Cabinet meeting to- 
day ; and if it should be decided not.to make the proposition now, 
I shall let you know in a day or two through Mr. Mocquard what 
to say to Mr. Roebuck.’”’ I then said, “It may perhaps be an 
indiscretion to ask whether Your Majesty prefers to see the 
Whigs or Tories in power in England;” and he said, “I rather 
prefer the Whigs.’ I remarked that Lord Malmesbury would, 
under a Conservative administration, probably be the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, and that I had always understood that inti- 
mate relations éxisted between the Emperor and him. He said: 
“That is true; personally we are excellent friends, but personal 
relations have very little influence in great affairs where party 
interests are involved.” He playfully remarked: “The Tories are 
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very good friends of mine when in a minority, but their tone 
changes very much when they get into power.” 

He then spoke of the spirit in which the news of the fall of 
Puebla had been received North and South; that the Northern 
papers showed their disappointment and hostility, while Richmond 
had been illuminated on the occasion. This is reported by the 
newspapers. I, of course, did not express any doubt of the fact, 
although I consider it somewhat apocryphal. I said that there 
could be no doubt of the bitterness of the Northern people at the 
success of his arms in Mexico, while all our sympathies were with 
France, and urged the importance of securing the lasting grati- 
tude and attachment of a people already so well disposed; that 
there could be no doubt that our Confederacy was to be the strong- 
est power of the American Continent, and that our alliance was 
worth cultivating. He said that he was quite convinced of the 
fact; and spoke with great admiration of the bravery of our 
troops, the skill of our generals, and the devotion of our people. 
He expressed his great regret at the death of Stonewall Jack- 
son, whom he considered one of the most remarkable men of the 
age: 

I expressed my thanks to him for his sanction of the contract 
made for the building of four ships of war at Bordeaux and 
Nantes. I then informed him that we were prepared to build 
several ironclad ships in France, and that I required only his 
verbal assurance that they should be allowed to proceed to sea 
under the Confederate flag to enter into contracts for that pur- 
pose. He said that we might build the ships, but it would be 
necessary that their destination should be concealed. I replied 
that the permission to build, equip, and proceed ‘to sea would 
be no violation of neutrality, and invoked the precedent of the 
ship built for the Chilean Government under the circumstances 
mentioned in my dispatch No. 32, of the 2oth April. The Em- 
peror remarked that there was a distinction to be drawn between 
that case and what I desired to do. Chile was a Government 
recognized by France. The conversation then closed. The au- 
diencegwas shorter than on the two previous occasions of my 
seeing the Emperor. It lasted an hour, but I did-not think it 
discreet again to go over the ground covered by my note and 
the points discussed in the former interviews, although they were 
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occasionally brought into the conversation. I give below a copy 
of the letter of Mr. Roebuck. In reading it to the Emperor I 
omitted the portions underscored. 


SUBINCLOSURE. 


From Mr, Roebuck, 


W. S. Lindsay, Member of Parliament. 


My Dear Linpsay: Seymour Fitzgerald said to me last night 
that it was rumored that the French Emperor at the present time 
thought it would be unwise to recognize the South, and that Lord 
Palmerston on the 30th would say that England thought the 
time for recognition had not arrived; that France, he could state 
authoritatively, thought so too; and that therefore it was quite 
clear that any negotiation about the matter at the present time 
was utterly out of place and impossible. Now, upon this, an 
idea has come into my head, and I will explain it by a question: 
Could we—i. e., you and I—do any good by going to Paris and 
seeing the Emperor? You know that I am no great admirer of 
that great personage, but still I ama politician. So is he, and 
politicians have no personal likes or dislikes that stand in the 
way of their political end. I therefore would act as if I had no 
feelings either friendly or hostile to him. He would do the same 
as regards myself, and therefore I have no fear but that he would 
listen to all that I have to offer by way of suggestion and advice. 
Whether he would take that advice is another thing; still he would 
listen, and good night come of our interview. Think over this 
proposition and give me your opinion. If we go, we ought to go 
at once. The 30th is not very far off, and we must soon decide 
whether the motion that stands in my name shall or shall not 
be brought on. 

The determination of the French Emperor will have an impor- 
tant bearing on that question. I send this letter to Shipperton, 
because I believe that on Sunday you will be there. If we de- 
termine to go to Paris, we ought to start on Monday morning. 

Yours very truly, I. A. RorBucx. 

Paris, June 18, 1863. 
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FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


No. 19. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, June 22, 1863. 
Hon. John Slidell, etc., Paris. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your Nos. 31, 
32, and 33, of the 11th, 20th, and 23d April, all received together 
on the 17th instant. The letter of Governor Morehead has been 
found very interesting, and you will probably have perceived by 
the Northern papers that the Catholic clergy are beginning to 
discover that the detestable Puritan spirit which sowed the first 
seeds of disunion, which originated this savage war, and which 
is now urging with remorseless cruelty the extermination of mil- 
lions of human beings at the South, is just as hostile to the Cath- 
olic religion as the ultra-abolitionists are to slaveholders, and 
that the time is not far distant when the massacre of Catholics 
at the North will exhibit the full spirit of the Puritan on a scale 
of which mankind has yet had no example. The New York 
Freeman's Journal, the Catholic organ, is beginning to warn the 
Irish Catholics on the subject, and alarm has been awakened 
among them by the repeated instances of destruction and desecra- 
tion of Catholic churches by New England soldiery. If you can 
get access to the files of that paper, I should think the publication 
of extracts from it would be particularly useful in Spain, and not 
without value in the other Catholic countries of southern Europe. 
Your remarks on the subject of the astounding diplomatic blunder 
of Mr. Adams at the Court of London are of course the echo of 
universal opinion on the subject, but it was extremely fortu- 
nate that you were able to anticipate the public knowledge of the 
fact. We have not supposed here that this matter would have 
the least result on the mutual relations of the United States and 
Great Britain, which seem to have now become settled on the es- 
tablished basis of insulting aggression on the one side and tame 
submission on the other. Accordingly, no surprise has been felt 
on the receipt of intelligence apparently authentic that Mr. Adams 
has apologized in a private note to Earl Russell, which he has 
asked the latter to consider confidential, and that this secret rep- 
aration of a public insult has been received as satisfactory. You 
will, long ere the receipt of this, have also learned of the inso- 
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lent attack by the United States steamship “Rhode Island” on the 
British Bahamas, by plowing up the soil of the island of Eleu- 
thera with shot and shell fired within half a mile of the shore at 
the Confederate steamer “Margaret and Jessie.” Mr. Seward 
will, of course, write one of the most labored rhetorical passages 
on the event, and this will be considered quite satisfactory by Her 
Majesty’s Government. The most surprising infatuation of mod- 
ern times is the thorough conviction entertained by the British 
Ministry that the United States are ready to declare war against 
England, and it is impossible not to admire the sagacity with 
which Mr. Seward penetrated into the secret feelings of the 
British Cabinet, and the success of his policy of intimidation, 
which the world at large supposed would be met with prompt 
resentment, but which he, with deeper insight into the real policy 
of that Cabinet, foresaw would be followed by submissive acquies- 
cence in his demands. Look at the account published by the 
United States of Mr. Adams’s interview with Earl Russell as re- 
lated in the dispatch of the former to Mr. Seward on the 14th 
June, 1861. You will find a direct threat by the United States to 
go to war with Great Britain if Earl Russell should grant further 
interviews to our Commissioners. Instead of meeting his threat 
with indignant rebuke, Earl Russell made humble explanation, 
and in substance promised to do so no more. Accordingly, when 
Mr. Mason some months later desired to see Earl Russell, the 
latter was forced to decline an interview under the influence of 
this threat. Contrast this with the conduct of Mr. Dayton at 
Paris and your repeated interviews with the Emperor and unre- 
strained intercourse with the Minister of Foreign Relations, and 
you cannot fail to do justice to the acumen of Mr. Seward in 
discovering where it was safe to threaten and where it was pru- 
dent to refrain. Your dispatches and those of Mr. Mason reach 
us more tardily and more irregularly than any others, and this 
results from the overcaution of Mr. Mason in intrusting his dis- 
patches to private hands. It is entirely safe and much more 
prompt to send them by closed British mail to our agents at 
Nassau or Bermuda, whence they are forwarded by our Govern- 
ment steamers, which now run with the regularity of pickets. 
They have made about thirty passages through the “effective” 
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blockade with a single loss. We are impatiently waiting news of 
your trip to Madrid, and hope much from it. 
I am, with great respect, etc., 
J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


FROM MR. MANN. 


RECEIVED August 22, 63. J. P. B. 
No. 51. 3 Rue p’ARLoN, BRUSSELS, June 25, 1863. 


Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State, Confederate States of 
America, Richmond, Va. 


Sir: The motion for our recognition in the British House of 
Commons, to be acted upon next Tuesday, stands, I am very 
certain, but little more chance to be carried than did its similar 
predecessor. 

A letter which I have just received from a high and friendly 
English source, written at London yesterday, says: “I confess 
I do not like Mr. Roebuck’s motion. I fear he will be driven to 
divide, and he will be beaten by a large majority. If so, it will 
increase the arrogance of the Yankees, and still more alienate the 
South. I deprecate both results.” 

The time has at length arrived when, in my opinion, we can 
well afford to be indifferent to the formal recognition of our 
independence by any Government. There is assuredly not a 
statesman in either hemisphere, deserving of consideration as 
such, who can conscientiously assert that we are not justly en- 
titled to a place in the family of nations, or that we are not in 
all respects more worthy of it than the dismembered United 
States. Injustice, the most flagrant and hurtful injustice, was 
committed by the Western powers in not entering into relations 
with us when the measure was so earnestly urged by the King 
of the Belgians, last autumn. Such a procedure might, and I 
believe would, have eventuated in terminating the war before the 
beginning of spring, and thus have prevented the ever-to-be-de- 
plored loss of valuable life and blood which we have experienced 
since then. But the “divinity that shapes our ends” willed other- 
wise. In its mysterious dispensation it seems that we are re- 
quired to suffer still more, and as I cannot now doubt, for the 
ultimate realization of a vastly larger amount of durable good 
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and glory than would have been possible without such require- 
ment. 

As I calmly contemplate the broad scenes of operation at this 
distance, I behold numerous cheering indications that we are con- 
clusively to emerge from the field more eminently victorious in 
the creation of a mighty commonwealth of sovereign States than 
the most hopeful and far-seeing of our citizens ever believed. It 
is now distinct to my vision that in a comparatively short time 
we shall develop a republic that will exercise in its dignified ad- 
ministration of affairs as controlling an influence upon the desti- 
nies of the American Continent as France exercises upon the 
destinies of this continent. We are steadily winning, and shall 
definitely win, to the entire satisfaction of enlightened humanity, 
our title as the chief power, par excellence, thereof. We have 
already so illustrated statesmanship, generalship, and soldiership 
as to furnish to the world an abundant guarantee of our future 
stability. Contemporaries and subsequent historians will award to 
our countrymen the designation of “Invincible Cavaliers,” 
heroism overpowered three times their number of semibarbarian 
Yankees. Indeed, the familiar appellatives of the two peoples in 
every land will, in all probability, be Cavaliers and Yankees; the 
former ever admired, the lattér ever detested. 

The achievements of 1776, dazzling as they were, are well- 
nigh eclipsed by the exceeding brilliancy and magnitude of our 
exploits during the present contest. In the long struggle of the 
colonists to cast off the rule of the crown they contended with 
a foe who was not disregardful of civilized usages. The citizens 
of the Confederate States have had to battle against an enemy 
who has palpably and indiscriminately violated those usages; nor 
have those citizens received any aid whatever from abroad, as did 
Washington and his compatriots. 

Of all the potentates and rulers of the earth, one alone (too 
feeble, alas! in the diminutiveness of his realm to give forcible 
expression to his wishes) had the recognition of our independence 
and our quick deliverance from Yankee aggressions upon our 
rights sincerely at heart. But we shall cut the “Gordian knot” 
ourselves, humbling our fiendish enemy to the very dust, and 
consequently forever remain free from such obligations as the 
United States came under, in their infancy, to France. 


whose 
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When the old Union was in the meridian of its greatness, an 
nexing Texas in defiance of the “balance of power” doctrine of 
the Cabinets of London and Paris, my pride was not infrequently 
wounded in my intercourse with the French by the remark 
in substance: “Without our timely intervention there had never 
been an independent America.” Observations of such import 
concerning the Confederate States are forever precluded. 

Thanks, eternal thanks to the Supreme Disposer of events, those 
States, as far as relate to mortal agencies, have been the un- 
assisted creators and maintainers of their lifelong-cherished inde- 
pendence. 

The journals of this metropolis announce that a “philanthropic 
American” has arrived here from Vienna, whither he has been 
on a like errand, for the purpose of endeavoring to induce King 
Leopold to mediate for the restoration of peace. I have not seen 
nor heard from him. I would prefer that my tongue should be 
palsied and that my right hand should fall lifeless from the wrist 
to the employing of the one or the other in communication with 
miscreants of this kind. When the Lincoln concern is ready to 
treat for a cessation of hostilities it has no other mode to adopt, 
according to my notions of international propriety, than to address 
itself directly to President Davis. The sneaking Seward is likely 
to overrun Europe with secret agents of the kind referred to 
before autumn. 

Now that the abolitionists are quite convinced that we cannot 
be subdued, they will resort to every imaginable artifice to pro- 
cure a foreign intervention that will have for its basis the early 
destruction of our institution of negro slavery. Their leaders are 
doubtless persuaded that their own personal safety demands that 
they should show that they have accomplished something by the 
war, For a long time, as my dispatches will explain, my mind 
has not been entirely at ease upon the subject. I wish that I could 
justly dismiss my fears that the Emperor of the French is not 
animated by an arriére-pensée prejudicial to our honor and our 
interests. It is reported that he has again made overtures to 
Lord Palmerston to unite with him in a proposition for an armis- 
tice and afterwards in a joint mediation. In my opinion nothing 
could be more injurious to our complete success than the cessation 
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of hostilities on our part, however short the period, while a 
Yankee foot presses our venerated soil. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, A. DupLey MANN. 


FROM MR. MASON. 
No. 41. 

CONFEDERATE STATES Commission, Lonpon, July 2, 1863. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


Srr: Since my last, dated the 20th of June, I have had the 
honor to receive your No. 22, of the 30th May, with a design 
of the new flag and a copy of the act of Congress adopting it. The 
flag has been generally admired ; and when the time comes author- 
izing me to raise it, I shall feel great pride in unfurling it to 
England. I shall take very great pleasure in carrying out your 
instructions to have the work properly executed in London by the 
best artists to be had. 

A number of gentlemen, in high social and political positions 
here, have constituted themselves a committee to build a 
monument to our great soldier, the late Lieutenant General Jack- 
son. The movement has been entirely spontaneous and volun- 
tary on their part, and it was only after it had been entered upon 
that they communicated with me. I inclose herewith a copy of 
the circular just issued. Other names have been since added 
to the committee, of the highest nobility. It is certainly a grace- 
ful and, I hope, a grateful tribute to the memory of the illus- 
trious dead, as well as to the country that gave him birth and hon- 
ored him with its confidence. The subscription, I doubt not, 
will be a great success. I have promised these gentlemen to 
obtain for them as exact a likeness as can be had. Will you be 
so obliging as to aid me in this endeavor and send it-out as soon 
as practicable? There are some photographs of him here, but 
they do not confirm my recollections of his appearance. It is de- 
sirable, also, that the sculptor should have information as to his 
height and the general mold of his form. The artist named 
in the circular, Mr. Foley, is said to be the most eminent man in 
his profession; and Mr. Beresford Hope, himself a connoisseur in 
such matters, has advised that I should consult with Mr. Foley, 
invoking his professional skill to arrange the form of the seal 
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under the provisions of the joint resolution, and probably to 
select the artist to execute the work. Your instructions in regard 
to it shall be strictly pursued. 


July 3. 

It had been arranged to resume the debate on Roebuck’s mo- 
tion on Monday, the 13th of July, with the assent of the Gov- 
ernment; but last night the subject came up again in the House, 
upon an explanation made by Mr. Layard, Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, of which I inclose a report, in a slip from the 
London Times. This gentleman more elaborately and pointedly 
denied the statements of the Emperor, as stated by Mr. Roebuck. 
The matter charged (in so much of it as referred to alleged be- 
trayal, by the Government here to that at Washington, of com- 
munications from France touching American affairs) was erro- 
neously conceived by the Under Secretary. He referred it to the 
late communication from France containing proposals for an 
armistice, mediation, etc.; whereas the complaint made by the 
Emperor went back to a period antecedent to April, 1862; and 
was made by him in conversations then held both with Mr. Slidell 
and Mr. Lindsay. I find it thus referred to in my No. 8 of 
April 21st, 1862—reporting what passed between Mr. Lindsay 
and the Emperor on the 18th of that month—viz.: “That Earl 
Russell had dealt unfairly in sending to Lord Lyons his previous 
propositions to England in regard to action on the blockade, who 
had made them known to Mr. Seward; and this latter was an 
insuperable objection to his again communicating officially at 
London, touching American affairs, until he knew England was 
in accord.”* 

Mr, Lindsay, who is au fait in the whole matter, will doubtless 
present the true issue when the debate is resumed on the 13th. 
The Under Secretary, as you will see, also reiterated the denial 
that any communication had been recently received from the 
Emperor; in which denial he said the Foreign Office was backed 
by Baron Gros, the French Ambassador. These collateral issues 
are used in Parliament only to damage the Ministry, though, if 
established, we may have the incidental benefit, 


*See p: 242. 
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The Paris ccrrespondent of the Times, who is generally con- 
sidered accurate, in his letter published this morning, says that 
private letters from Madrid inform him that the Spanish Goy- 
ernment has been sounded on the question of recognition, with 
an intimation, if Spain was ready, she would have the support 
of France. This latter power would seem to be playing a com- 
plicated diplomatic game; but under what form of policy, I am 
not skillful enough to divine. 

I have, etc., J. M. Mason. 


INCLOSURE No. 1. 
General Thomas J. (Stonewall) Jackson. 


Two continents, both friend and foe, combine to mourn the 
premature death of General Jackson, hero and Christian. Two 
years have been sufficient to create a fame which has won the 
kindly respect of enemies and the admiration of the Old World, 
which twenty-four months since was ignorant of his existence. 

It has been suggested that some general recognition from Great 
Britain of the worth of such a man, by name, by race, and by 
character related to us, although the citizen of another land, 
would be a graceful token of friendly feeling from the old country 
to our kinsmen across the Atlantic. 

The eminent sculptor, J. H. Foley, Esq., R. A., has under- 
taken to execute a marble statue, heroic size, of the General for 
£1,000 while £500 may be required for pedestal, inscription, and 
other extras. Accordingly, for £1,500 a complete statue of Stone- 
wall Jackson, by one of our most distinguished sculptors, may be 
prepared for transmission to his native country when the unhappy 
war shall have ceased. Toward raising this sum, the subscrip- 
tions of our countrymen and countrywomen are earnestly solic- 
ited. Central and local committees, with auxiliary ladies’ com- 
mittees, are being formed to collect the necessary funds. 

The undersigned will gladly receive subscriptions until final 
arrangements are made, and an account has been opened for Gen- 
eral Jackson’s statue at Messrs. Coutts & Company, Strand, 
London, W. C. 


N. B.—It is not at all intended that subscriptions to this statue 
should imply any opinion on the merits of the American struggle. 
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They will be taken solely and simply as a recognition of the rare 
personal merit of General Jackson. 

A. J. B. Beresrorp Hope, Eszq., 
Sir James Fercuson, Bart., M. P., 
LorpD CAMPBELL, 
W. H. Grecory, Esq., M. P., 
Sir Coutts Linpsay, Bart., 
G. Peacock, Esq., 
W. Linopsay, Esq., M. P., 
G. E. Seymour, Esq., 
Sir E. Kerrison, Bart., M. P., 
Lorp EusTAcE CECIL, 
Hon. Earnest DuNncomBE, M. P., 
Hon. C. Fitzwitiiam, 
J. Lairp, M. P., 
J. Spence, Eszq., 
Ear OF DONOUGHMORE, 
Sir Earptey Earpiey, Bart., 
COLONEL GREVILLE, M. P., 

A. J. B. Beresrorp Hope, Esg., 1 Connaught Place, 

Hon. Treasurer. 
W. H. Grecory, Esq., M. P., 19 Grovesnor Street, W., 
Hon. Secretary. 


INcLosuRE No. 2. 


Interview with the Emperor held by Messrs. Roebuck and Lindsay in- 
regard to recognition, copied from account written 


by Mr. Lindsay. 
Sunday, June 2ist. 


Arrived in Paris at 7 A.M.; learned what had taken place up 
to that time, and left for Fontainebleau, where we arrived at 
6p.mM. As the Emperor had been good enough to say that when- 
ever I wished to see him I had merely to express my wishes in 
a note to himself, a liberty I would not under ordinary circum- 
stances have taken, but as this matter was urgent, I did not hesi- 
tate to address the Emperor direct, sending my note, however, 
in an open envelope through Mr. Mocquard. I had an immediate 
answer, saying that the Emperor would be glad to see us on the 
following morning at ten-thirty, 
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Monday, 22d June. 

At the time named, we proceeded to the palace. The Em- 
peror at once received us, and though he has always, so far as 
I am competent to judge, been pleased to receive me very kind- 
ly, I think this morning he was even more gracious than usual. 
He met us at the door of his study, shaking hands with me 
and bowing to Mr. Roebuck as if he were gratified to make his 
personal acquaintance, and asked us to be seated, intimating that 
he would be glad if we went fully into the question of recogni- 
tion, and that, so far as he was concerned, he considered our 
meeting not a mere matter of form, but one of grave importance. 
I felt it to be so, and so did Mr. Roebuck, and we were too ear- 
nest to waste either the Emperor’s time or our own with formal 
speeches. He saw that, and I believe felt as we did. 

As the Emperor had been pleased on various occasions during 
the last eighteen months to open his mind freely to me on many 
questions relating to the lamentable war, such as the blockade, the 
state of our working classes, the views of the commercial classes 
of the United States, etc., and as we, on all the main features of 
this unhappy struggle and its results, seemed to agree, I con- 
sidered it quite unnecessary to go into any details as to the causes 
of the war, or the slight effect which, in my judgment, the in- 
stitution of slavery had especially upon its origin or its prolon- 
gation. Knowing that he held somewhat similar views, it would 
have been a mere waste of His Majesty’s time to tell him what 
we knew, or to reason what we agreed upon; therefore I went 
at once to the question of recognition by saying that I was glad 
to learn that His Majesty’s views had not been changed in regard 
to the claims of the South to be recognized as an independent 
nation. I then stated that Mr. Roebuck and I had no personal 
interests to serve. We appeared before him as two of the rep- 
resentatives of the people, different in many respects, but as one 
on the desirability of recognition, to state our views in regard to it 
and to ask—I might say to implore—His Majesty to adopt any 
means short of war to put an end to the terrible and vain strug- 
gle now raging in America, in which both the people of France 
and Great Britain were so deeply interested. I told him that, 
so far as I could ascertain the feelings of the people, and espe- 
cially the views of the mercantile community, though I had no 
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authority to speak for either, they were now, I thought, of the 
opinion that the North and the South would not be able to settle 
their differences among themselves, and that very many mem- 
bers of the House of Commons appeared to be also of that opin- 
ion, but that the majority seemed afraid of responsibility and 
wished the question to be left with the Executive, but that the 
Executive with us seemed also to be afraid of responsibility, and 
thus thousands upon thousands of lives were sacrificed and a 
fearful amount of misery inflicted upon the human race because 
nobody would act, and that we sincerely hoped that His Majesty 
would make an urgent appeal to the English Government to take 
any means short of war to stop the carnage. I ventured also to 
remark that, if the English Government refused to act with him, 
I was confident that if His Majesty would alone pronounce the 
word recognition peace would be restored. That word, I now 
said, would be the harbinger of peace, and I devoutly hoped he 
would pronounce it. I further ventured to remark that if he 
would state that he had resolved to recognize the South as a nation 
for the reasons he had previously named to me, I did not think any 
Ministry in England would or could stand which did not agree 
to join him in recognition after all that had taken place. I then 
referred to Mr. Roebuck’s motion, which stood for the 30th. 
These remarks, of which I have given merely the substance, 
were made in the way of conversation; and during the course of 
them the Emperor freely offered his own opinions, to which I 
shall refer hereafter. Mr. Roebuck then begged His Majesty to 
understand that in what he was about to say he should speak as an 
Englishman, but that he believed in this matter he could point 
out a line of conduct that would conciliate the interests of France 
and England. His Majesty here interrupted him by saying that 
he was quite aware that such would be the case, and thought 
that Mr. Roebuck was right in so acting. Mr. Roebuck then 
said that his ultimate object was the immediate recognition of the 
Southern States of North America; that to this end he put upon 
the books of the House of Commons a notice of motion as a means, 
and that in order to enable him to carry that motion, he asked 
his Majesty for aid—he begged to be permitted to submit to His 
Majesty a line of conduct. The first that he would submit was 
that which he believed the most advantageous to England, but if 
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_ that should prove impossible, he would submit a second, less 
advantageous to England, but far more advantageous to France. 
He acknowledged to the Emperor that he would far rather that 
His Majesty would adopt the first than the second, but he pre- 
ferred his adopting the second to our remaining as we were at 
present. The first course, then, was that His Majesty would 
make a formal proposition to England to join him in recognizing 
the South; the second, if he found the first impossible, or if 
England declined to act, was that the Emperor should himself, 
and if necessary alone, make the recognition. 

Mr. Roebuck then entered into a full statement of the rea- 
sons which he thought should induce the Emperor to adopt either 
one course or the other. At the present moment, he said, a boon 
was offered to Europe such as had never been known in the 
history of Europe, or indeed in the history of the world. At 
this time 10,000,000 civilized men, producing three of the first 
necessaries of European life—cotton, sugar, and tobacco—were 
suddenly compelled to look for a new customer, to change, in fact, 
their whole commercial relations. That up to the time of seces- 
sion the whole commercial business of the South had been trans- 
acted by the North. In 1861 the United States had begun their 
system of protection—that by this system the North had com- 
pelled the South to grant to the North a monopoly which was 
to the North a source of unexampled wealth, which, if it had 
continued, would have made New York really the imperial city, 
and which would have enabled the North to domineer over the 
whole commercial world. This great business was suddenly, by 
the secession, withdrawn from the North and was as suddenly 
offered to Europe. If England had been sagacious enough to 
see her advantage, and had alone recognized the South, she would 
have won for herself the greatest part of this lucrative business, 
and London would have continued the great commercial city of 
the world. If France and England conjointly were to proceed 
to recognition, they would share alike in the advantage. If 
France were to proceed alone, then to her would fall the greater 
part of this singular benefit. England, it was clear, would not 
act alone. The first course of conduct which he entreated His 
Majesty to adopt was to propose to England a joint action; this 
failing, he begged him to adopt the second—namely, at once and 

34 
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by himself to recognize the South. This he knew was the con- 
duct most beneficial to France, but he only wished him to adopt 
it if his proposal to England should be impossible or not accepted 
by England. The Emperor was evidently impressed with what 
Mr. Roebuck stated; and, turning to me, said: “You know how 
anxious I have been to maintain friendly relations with your 
country, and to act in concert with your Government in all great 
questions, more especially in regard to the state of things in 
the United States; and though I have no reason for displaying 
any unfriendly feeling toward the Government of the United 
States and have no desire whatever to take any measure which 
might even be construed as unfriendly to the Federal Govern- 
ment, I feel more strongly now than I have ever felt that this 
war in which such vast sacrifices have been made cannot restore 
the Union, and can only lead to greater sacrifices and entail greater 
misery upon all who are now unhappily engaged in this vain and 
terrible struggle; and therefore I am desirous, on account of the 
interests of the North as well as the South, that the carnage should 
cease. I believe the recognition of the South as an independent 
nation would restore peace, and therefore I am most anxious, in 
concert with Great Britain, to adopt measures for the recognition 
of a people who have given such proofs of their abilities to main- 
tain their independence and to govern themselves.” Then, turn- 
ing toward Mr. Roebuck, he said: “I fear I cannot make the 
formal application to England which you wish, and I will tell 
you why I cannot: I have already made a formal application to 
England, and that application was immediately transmitted to the 
United States Government, and I cannot help feeling that the 
object of that proceeding was to create ill blood between me and 
the United States. Therefore, I cannot again make a similar 
application and subject myself to the probability of being treated 
again in the same manner, but in addition to having contradicted 
the rumor which you had heard in regard to any change in my 
views, I have just requested Baron Gros to ascertain whether 
England is prepared to coincide with my views in regard to 
recognition, to suggest any mode for proceeding for the recog- 
nition of the Southern States which I so much desire. 

“In reply to the second course named by Mr. Roebuck, I fear 
if I took that measure alone it might in some respects tend to 
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prolong the war, embroil me with the North, or it might cause 
the North to declare war against me. I do not want my people 
to be involved in war for very many reasons, and especially in a 
war with America, for such an event might seriously hamper my 
operations in Mexico; and supposing they were to send down 
their\ironclads to Vera Cruz, what would be the result upon my 
- fleet? I am indeed most anxious,’ His Majesty continued, “to 
see this war brought to a close, for I dread the consequences of 
the want of cotton to my people during the next winter.” 

I then remarked that we do not dread it, but we see the conse- 
quences must be great misery amongst our people also, and we 
thought we need not fear any declaration of war on the part of 
the Federal Government in the event of his deciding, for the 
reasons he had named, to recognize the South; but that in the 
event of the Federal Government taking a course so extraordinary 
we did not think His Majesty had much to fear from any declara- 
tion of war by the Federal Government in its present state. But, 
turning to me, he again said: “In what position would I be with 
my ships, etc., at Vera Cruz?” 

I smiled-and said that if even one-half of what some people 
in England said was true in regard to the power of his fleet I 
did not think he had much reason to fear the fleet of the Federals; 
that their iron-cased ships were not fitted for operations at any 
distance from their own coast, and that they seemed to have more 
than enough work for them already in blockading the Southern 
ports and in other operations without seriously contemplating, in 
the event of war, an attack upon his fleet at Vera Cruz. The New 
York papers might write about such an attack, and even Mr. Sew- 
ard might favor the world with a few more of his threatening 
dispatches, but I thought that Mr. Seward could not seriously 
contemplate any such operation; that so far from the people of 
the United States contemplating, in the event of his recognizing 
the South, any war with France, I was convinced that the people 
of the West would hail that act with delight, and that even the. 
thoughtful men of the North (and there were many such) whose 
voices were suppressed by the despotic acts of their Government, 
would thank His Majesty for an act of necessity and mercy, even 
if they did not coincide with His Majesty in the justice of it. 

I then referred to the great peace demonstration recently held 
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at New York and explained that though New York had been the 
“commission city” of the Southern States, existing to a great 
extent on the trade of the South, and was consequently deeply 
interested in the restoration of the Union; that even there a 
very large meeting in that city had recently, in face of the frowns 
and threats of the Federal Government, declared that the restora- 
tion of the Union appeared to be hopeless, and that they desired 
peace. 

Mr. Roebuck then expressed a fear that we were encroaching 
upon His Majesty’s time, and rose to leave, but the Emperor re- 
marked: “Be seated ; I have more to state, and I wish to hear more 
of this important matter.” 

I then asked, as I had always considered my audiences with His 
Majesty to be confidential, if he wished this to be treated in a 
similar manner. He remarked, “No, quite to the contrary; I 
wish it to be known that you and Mr. Roebuck have been with 
me.” “And may we,” I said, “be allowed to state the substance 
of what Your Majesty has been pleased to say to us?” “Not 
merely the substance,” he replied, “but all that has passed, and 
to the House of Commons, because I appear to have been mis- 
understood, and I also wish the House of Commons to know that 
in all important international questions I desire to act with En- 
gland, but more particularly in all that relates to America.” 

I then said: “In using the word ‘misunderstanding’ I presume 
Your Majesty refers more especially to the answer which Lord 
Palmerston gave to a member of the House of Commons last 
session, when he asked if any communication had been received 
from your Majesty’s Government in regard to American affairs?” 
“Quite so,” he remarked, “and I was surprised Lord Palmerston 
gave that answer, for you know, Mr. Lindsay, it was not cor- 
rect.~ 

I then said I had heard that answer, and was equally surprised. 
“But Your Majesty knows that I have always considered anything 
you were pleased to state to me strictly confidential and not to be 
named except to Lord Cowley, and I did not feel myself at liberty 
to give a denial to that assertion which I could have done; but 
may I be allowed now to ask if I have Your Majesty’s permission 
to relate all that occurred between us in regard to American af- 
fairs?” He replied: “Certainly, and I am glad you have asked 
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permission, as I wish it to be known that you have my authority 
for making these statements.” He then asked an opinion in re- 
gard to Poland, and offered a few remarks concerning the feelings 
of his people and his own wishes, and at parting shook hands with 
Mr. Roebuck and myself, and inquired if we proposed to remain 
overnight at Fontainebleau. I said no; that we were leaving at 
once, as I was anxious to be back in London. 

We left Fontainebleau at 1 p.m. that day, and arrived in London 
on Tuesday the 23d, at 6 A.M., remaining at Paris four hours, on 
the way through, and reporting to Mr. Slidell the substance of 
our conversation with the Emperor. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 
No. 29. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, July 6, 1863. 
Hon. James M. Mason, etc., London. 


Sir: Your No. 36, of May 11th, was received on the 30th ult., 
and on the 4th instant I received your dispatch from Paris, not 
numbered, bearing date the 4th of June. This last is the quickest 
communication yet had with you. I note what you state in 
relation to the recruiting by the enemy in Ireland. While it is 
satisfactory to know that you are diligent in the matter, we have 
determined to send two or three Irishmen, long residents of our 
country, to act as far as they can in arresting these unlawful acts 
of the enemy, by communicating directly with the people, and 
spreading among them such information and intelligence as may 
be best adapted to persuade them of the folly and wickedness of 
volunteering their aid in the savage warfare waged against us. 
I have no special news for you. The details of the army opera- 
tions must now reach you through Northern sources, as General 
Lee is too far removed to enable us to communicate freely with 
him. In Louisiana we have succeeded in wresting from the enemy 
the whole State, except in the immediate vicinity of New Orleans 
on the east bank of the river. No fears whatever are entertained 
of the result at Port Hudson, and our prospects at Vicksburg are 
brightening fast, through the operations of General Kirby Smith 
and Richard Taylor in western Louisiana. 

The President has been seriously ill, but is now fast recovering. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


\ 
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FROM MR. MASON. 


REcEIveD 20 August, 63. J. P. B. 
No. 42. C. S. Commission, Lonpon, July 10, 1863. 


Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


Sir: My last was my No. 41, of the 2d instant, of which I 
have the honor to send a duplicate herewith. I inclose also 
copies of two communications to Earl Russell, dated respectively 
the 4th and 1oth July—the first containing the newspaper slip of 
your dispatch of the 6th of June, referred to in my No. 41, with 
the reply of Lord Russell acknowledging its receipt; the second 
transmitting to him the protest of the master and crew of the 
Confederate vessel, “Margaret and Jessie,” the subject of which 
protest you will find set forth in the communication. Since this 
was sent to Lord Russell the subject was brought before the House 
of Commons, and in reply to a question then put, Lord Russell 
stated that he had received a dispatch from Lord Lyons referring 
to it, in which the latter states that Mr. Seward informed him 
that the captain of the United States cruiser denied that the Con- 
federate steamer had been pursued within the limits of British 
jurisdiction ; but stated further that full inquiries should be made, 
and if the contrary appeared, the United States were prepared to 
make full reparation. I could make no claim in the present posi- 
tion of the case from the British Government; but if the circum- 
stances are as stated in the protest, presume I shall be authorized 
to do so in good time. 


July 11. 

The debate on Roebuck’s motion was resumed last night. I 
send it to you as reported in the Times of this morning. As you 
are aware, Sir James Ferguson, who appealed to Mr. Roebuck 
to consent to a postponement of the debate, is one of the earliest 
and most earnest friends of the cause of the South, and it was a 
good sign that Lord Palmerston immediately united with Sir 
James in this appeal. The occasion was further marked, too, by 
the admission of Lord Palmerston that the opinions of the French 
Emperor were now well known, an admission never heretofore 
made by the Minister, and that England was ready to interchange 
views with France on the American question. To be sure, Lord 


Palmerston made the admission in a manner qualified designedly 
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to take from its force; still it is a great step gained. You will 
see from the general tenor of the debate that our friends who 
spoke were all in favor of the adjournment, with our adversaries 
against it. 

The great movements of General Lee, which have just reached 
us, had much to do in influencing the opinions of our friends in 
favor of the postponement. The holding back on the part of 
Roebuck and Lindsay was designed only to bring the Premier, if 
possible, to a more full committal. 

The question will again come before the House on Monday 
next, but eventually the debate will be postponed. Our reports 
brought from the North by telegraph from Queenstown are to the 
Ist of July instant. They would seem to indicate that Lee is per- 
fectly master of the field of his operations both in Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, and that Washington must speedily fall with Balti- 
more as accessory into his possession. Should this be realized be- 
fore Parliament adjourns, I do not think the Ministry would hold 
out against recognition; or if they did, the House of Commons 
would overrule them. 

It is expected that Parliament will adjourn about the first week 
in August. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. M. Mason. 


P. S.—Since writing the foregoing I have received the reply 
of Lord Russell to my note of the 6th instant relating to the case 
of the “Margaret and Jessie,” of which I have the honor to annex 
a copy herewith. 

I inclose also a duplicate copy of the memorandum of Mr. Sli- 
dell’s interview* with the Emperor on the 18th of June last. 


INcLOSURE NO. I. 


24 Upper SEYMOUR STREET, PoRTMAN SQuare, July 10 [6], 1863. 
The Right Hon. Earl Russell, H. B. M. Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. 
My Lorn: I have the honor to transmit herewith an original 
protest made by the master and crew of the Confederate steamship 
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“Margaret and Jessie,” transmitted to me by the commercial 
agent of the Confederate States at Nassau. 

It is set forth that this steamer, laden with cotton and a large 
number of passengers, whilst on her voyage from Charleston, S. 
C., to Nassau, and near the island of Eleuthera, a British posses- 
sion in the Bahamas, was chased by a United States war steamer 
believed to be the “Rhode Island.” That the “Margaret and Jes- 
sie” continued her course toward the said island, thus pursued and 
fired at from time to time until she had approached within three 
hundred yards of the beach. Fearing to run nearer, she changed 
her course, coasting along the island at a distance of from 
three hundred to four hundred yards from shore. That not- 
withstanding the Confederate ship was thus beyond mistake 
or dispute within British jurisdiction, the United States war 
vessel continued the pursuit, having changed her course to 
conform to that of the Confederate steamer, continuing to fire 
shot and shell, until the latter was struck, disabled, and sunk, 
at the time of which occurrence the “Rhode Island” was so 
near to the shore that a number of shot from her struck the 
shore inland, cutting the trees and plowing up the soil. 

I shall transmit the testimony of many residents of the island 
who witnessed the affair as soon as received. In the meantime 
the protest herewith will be sufficient, at least, to lay the founda- 
tion of a proper inquiry on the part of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and if the facts are found correctly stated, will establish a claim 
for adequate compensation to the owners and others who have 
sustained injury by this outrage. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your most obedient, humble servant, 

J. M. Mason, 


INCLosuRE ‘No, 2, 
From Lord Russell. 


ForeIcn Orrice, July 8, 1863. 
J. M. Mason, Esq., 24 Upper Seymour Street. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 4th instant, and its inclosures relative to the position of Mr. 
G. Moore, as Her Majesty’s Consul at Richmond. 

I have the honor to be, sir, etc., RUSSELL, 
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IncLosurE No 3. 


From Lord Russell. 


ForEIGN OFFICE, July 10, 1863. 
J. M. Mason, Esq. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 6th instant inclosing an original protest made by the master 
- and crew of the steamer “Margaret and Jessie” with regard to the 
damage sustained by that vessel from being fired into by a United 
States vessel of war. 

A copy of this protest has also reached Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment through other sources, and they learn from Lord Lyons, who 
has been in communication with the United States Government 
on the subject, that he has been assured by Mr. Seward that if it 
shall appear on inquiry that any act of hostility was committed 
on the occasion in question within the jurisdiction of Great Britain 
the act will be disavowed and redress be promptly given. 

Her Majesty’s Government will therefore await the result of 
that inquiry. 

I have the honor to be, sir, etc., RUSSELL. 


FROM MR. SLIDELL. 


No. 42. Paris, July 19, 1863. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 

Str: My No. 41 of 11th instant relates only to a special matter 
of little importance. Referring to my previous dispatch of 6th 
instant, I resume my account of the Roebuck episode, which 
threatened at one time to assume a very disagreeable aspect. I 
sent Mr. Roebuck a copy of Mr. Mocquard’s note of 6th instant, 
saying that he must consider it confidential, until the writer should 
expressly authorize that it might be publicly used; that I had 
written to Mr. M. to know what were his wishes on that point. 
Before receiving Mr. Mocquard’s answer, I had another letter 
from Mr. Roebuck couched in very peremptory terms and making 
a distinct issue of veracity with the Emperor, which he requested 
me to communicate to him. I of course declined to do so and sug- 
gested that Mr. R., although substantially correct in his statement 
to the House of Commons, had probably erred in two important 
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particulars. First, the Emperor doubtless complained of his 
overtures on the subject of American affairs, having been com- 
municated to Mr. Seward through Lord Lyons, but he could not 
have referred to any written proposition, as the only one ever 
made was that of October 30, 1862, which occurred in the Mon- 
teur simultaneously with its delivery to Earl Russell. Secondly, 
Mr. Roebuck must have misunderstood the Emperor when he sup- 
posed that the Emperor’s authority to report what he had said 
in the House of Commons extended to all that had passed in con- 
versation. It evidently must have been confined to the subject of 
recognition, the complaints of the unfair use made of his informal 
overtures being from their very nature confidential. 

These suggestions had the desired influence with Mr. R., who 
had written under the excitement produced by the Emperor’s re- 
proach of a breach of confidence. He wrote to me to say that he 
would let the matter rest where it was. In the meanwhile I re- 
ceived from Mr. Mocquard the following note: 


Vicuy, July 9, 1863. 
“My Dear Mr. SLipetc: The note I have directed to you is not 
to be rendered public for many reasons: First, it contains some 
details especially reserved to the only person whom they concern. 
Moreover, the indiscretion of the said person is regretted, and in 
fine a note published two or three days ago in the Moniteur gives 
all that is material to let be known. Therefore, I repeat, one must 
be extremely reserved and keep for one’s self what were not 
written for another. 
“A thousand kind compliments, Mocguarp.” 


I communicated to Messrs. Mocquard and Drouyn de L’Huys 
the determination of Mr. R. to let the matter drop. The latter has 
expressed his great gratification at this solution of our embroglio, 
which I am inclined to think he has not been little instrumental 
in producing, while the Emperor must be pleased that an unpleas- 
ant issue with Messrs. Roebuck and Lindsay had been avoided. 

We have received the news of the successive battles at and near 
Gettysburg of the rst, 2d, and 3d of July, and I infer from the 
Northern accounts that, although they were not decided victo- 
ries, the advantage was with our troops. You can imagine the 
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anxiety with which the result of the expected battle of the 4th is 
awaited. 

The Polish question still engrosses attention. The prospects of 
a peaceful settlement are far from being encouraging. No ap- 
prehension is entertained of an immediate rupture, but the gen- 
eral opinion among the best-informed persons is that the peace 
of Europe cannot be maintained beyond the close of the coming 
winter. There can be no doubt of the Emperor’s readiness to put 
his armies in motion, and although Poland would be their original 
ostensible destination, the frontier of the Rhine would not be 
lost sight of. The only question with me is whether England will 
join France in a war which will give the Emperor the long-cov- 
eted opportunity of restoring her lost boundaries. 

With great respect, your most obedient servant, 

JoHN SLIDELL. 


FROM MR. SLIDELL. 


Paris, August 4, 1863. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin. 

My Dear Sir: This note will be handed to you by my friend 
the Vicompte de Saint Roman, who goes to Richmond as the rep- 
resentative of Messrs. Erlanger & Co. You will find him a most 
agreeable and accomplished gentleman, and I recommend him 
warmly to your kind attentions. 

Very truly yours, JoHN SLIDELL. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


RECEIVED September 14, 1863. 
No. 30. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, August 4th, 1863. 
Hon. James M. Mason, Commissioner of the Confederate States, 

London, England. 

Sir: The perusal of the recent debates in the British Parliament 
satisfies the President that the Government of Her Majesty has 
determined to decline the overtures made through you for estab- 
lishing by treaty friendly relations between the two Governments, 
and entertains no intentions of receiving you as the accredited 
Minister of this Government near the British Court. 
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Under these circumstances, your continued residence in Lon- 
don is neither conducive to the interests nor consistent with the 
dignity of this Government, and the President therefore requests 
that you consider your mission at an end, and that you withdraw, 
with your secretary, from London. 

In arriving at this conclusion, it gives me pleasure to say that 
the President is entirely satisfied with your own conduct of the 
delicate mission confided to you, and that it is in no want of 
proper effort on your part that the necessity for your recall has 
originated. 

If you find that it is in accordance with usage to give notice of 
your intended withdrawal to Earl Russell, you will, of course, 
conform to precedent in that respect. 

Your obedient servant, J. P. BENJAMIN, Secretary of State. 


INCLOSURE. 


From Mr. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


Private. 
A 
Hon. James M. Mason. Malar 

Dear Sir: The President desires me to say to you that, while 
the instructions contained in my No. 30, herewith forwarded, 
purport to be unconditional, he does not desire that you should 
consider yourself precluded from the exercise of all discretion on 
the subject, in the event of any marked or decisive change in the 
policy of the British Cabinet before your receipt of the dispatch. 

Although no such change is anticipated, it is not deemed pru- 
dent to ignore altogether its possibility, and it is in this view of the 
case that discretion is left you as to your action. 

In the absence of some important and marked change of con- 
duct on the part of Great Britain, however, the President desires 
that your action on the instructions in No. 30 be as prompt as 
convenient. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. P, BenyjAmMIN, Secretary of State. 
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No. 21. DEPARTMENT oF STATE, RicHMoND, August 4, 1863. 
Hon. John Slidell, etc., Paris. 


sir: We are still annoyed by the absence of your dispatches, 
which we feel sure must have been miscarried. Our latest from 
you is still your No. 36, of 28th May. I inclose you a copy of 
a letter of instructions* to Mr. Mason directing his withdrawal 
from his mission. The contrast between the conduct of the Eng- 
lish and French Cabinets toward our agents abroad has become too 
marked, and Mr. Mason’s exclusion from official intercourse while 
you are freely admitted to conversations with the Emperor is too 
significant, to permit us longer to treat the two Governments in 
like spirit or to subject Mr. Mason to the embarrassment of his 
very equivocal position in London. We should indeed have re- 
called him long ago but for the indispensable necessity of his 
services in some matters of which you are aware and which are 
now terminated. I send you also copy of my correspondence with 
the French Consul here on the subject of the tobacco belonging 
to his Government, for your information. This correspondence 
suggests the idea whether it would not be practicable to sell to 
the French Government directly cotton to the value of say eight 
or ten millions of dollars, the cotton to be purchased at the pres- 
ent low rates compared with the value on the other side, and to 
be imported into France by the Government under an arrange- 
ment similar to that just made for the tobacco, or to be held on 
this side under a guarantee from this Government not to allow 
its destruction by our forces. It seems difficult to discover any. 
reason that the United States Government could give for refusing 
to consent that France should export the cotton belonging to the 
Government any more than the tobacco; and if France should ex- 
port the cotton, it would be somewhat troublesome for the British 
Cabinet to satisfy the British people that France should be al- 
lowed to supply herself with cotton while British operatives were 
starving for want of the article. Even if the Federal Government 
should fail to obtain permission to export now the cotton, the 
profit from such purchases would be enormous. Cotton bought 
here now would not cost, after calculating the exchange, more than 
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eight or ten cents a pound, and would yield a profit of from $150 
to $200 a bale; in other words, it would be worth at least fivefold 
its cost, besides furnishing an immediate supply for the French op- 
eratives as soon as peace is declared. An opening may perhaps 
be offered by this tobacco business for what could not but be con- 
sidered as an abandonment of the blockade by the United States. 
The shipment of this tobacco has doubtless been agreed to by the 
‘English Government, but in point of principle it cannot be denied 
that consent of the United States to the passage of this merchan- 
dise through the blockading forces is an absolute abandonment 
of the blockade to the world at large, and as soon as the first vessel 
passes through under this permission not a vessel nor cargo can 
afterwards be properly condemned in a Federal prize court, if 
the facts be known. I shall send you official evidence of the passage 
of the first ship through the blockade under the Federal permit, 
and it need only be communicated to some of our friends in New 
- York to be used there in behalf of the neutral claimants of cap- 
tured vessels and cargoes, to give infinite trouble to the enemy’s 
Government. I desire to direct your attention to another point on 
which the success of your efforts would be very advantageous to 
us. Would it not be possible to induce the French and Spanish 
Governments to recall the notice issued by them at the commence- 
ment of the war interdicting the entrance of prizes of either 
belligerent into their ports? Is it equally consistent with neu- 
trality to open their ports to the prizes of both parties? Indeed, 
by the law of nations such is the normal condition of things, and 
it requires such a special prohibition as was issued in the present 
case to prevent the entry of the prizes of both sides into neutral 
ports as a matter of course. Good reason may now be found for 
a change of policy in this respect, for our cruisers at present are 
exposed to the risk of destroying by mistake neutral cargoes when 
found on enemy’s vessels, and thus French and Spanish interests 
are liable to suffer without any intention on our part to fail in 
duty toward neutrals. But if we had ports open for the intro- 
duction of prizes (even if but the colonial ports), the rights of 
neutrals could then be investigated at leisure in our prize courts, 
and their interests safeguarded. Other considerations connected 
with this subject will suggest themselves to you, and it is to be 
hoped that your efforts in this direction may not be fruitless, 
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Public expectation is greatly excited by the recent news from 
Mexico. Will Maximilian accept the newly offered throne? The 
general impression seems to be in the negative; and if this be so, 
it leaves open a wide field of speculation as to the probable action 
of the Emperor. You are so near headquarters that your impres- 
sions on this point would be particularly acceptable at this mo- 
ment. For myself I confess inability to conjecture the result, but 
none can fail to see the deep and permanent influence over affairs 
on this continent that must be exerted by the new state of things 
on our southern frontier. 
I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. P. BENJAMIN, Secretary of State. 


P. S.—I omitted to mention that Mr. Paul called at the office 
this morning and tendered what appeared to be a notice or judicial 
citation of some. sort addressed to the President and to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury by the French Tribunal charged with the 
Dupasseur suit against Erlanger & Co. I of course declined to 
receive the paper, and Mr. Paul himself seemed to have anticipated 
this refusal, stating that he was merely requested to ask me if I 
would receive it. J. P. B., Secretary of State. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


No. 22. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, August 17, 1863. 
Hon. John Slidell, etc., Paris. 

Sir: Since my dispatch of the 4th instant I have received your 
Nos. 37, 38, and 39, of the 12th, 21st, and 25th June, respectively. 
They were all received on 14th August, and duplicates came to 
hand this morning. 

In mentioning the instructions* given to Mr. Mason to withdraw 
from the Court of St. James, I omitted to give some directions, 
which are sent by this mail. The President desires that the 
archives of the London mission be temporarily deposited with you 
until our relations with Great Britain are established on a footing 
satisfactory to this Government; and he also requested that you 
will so far fill the void left by Mr. Mason’s departure as to give 
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to the officers of the several departments now in England the 
benefit of your advice and assistance, whenever they may be in 
need of it, in the same manner and as freely as Mr. Mason has 
heretofore done. Mr. Mason has been requested to direct them to 
apply to you in case of doubt or difficulty as to their proper action 
in any emergency.* Your suggestions in relation to a common 
agent, to be charged with the duty of apportioning the funds 
abroad among the various claimants according to a sound discre- 
tion, have been communicated to the President and are fully ap-. 
proved. He is taking measures, in concert with the heads of the 
War, Navy, and Treasury Departments, for placing this matter 
on such a footing as to avoid the continuance of a state of things 
so prejudicial to the public interests as that which you describe. 
The account given by you of your conversationy with the Em- 
peror and of his interviewf{ with Messrs. Roebuck and Lindsay, 
taken in connection with the debates on the Roebuck motion in 
the House of Commons, the unhesitating denials of the English 
Ministers, the note in the Montteur, and the published letter of 
Mr. Lindsay, present an ensemble as remarkable as any incident 
of diplomatic history which I can recall to memory. Without en- 
tering into any detailed examination of the curious statements 
and contra-statements of the English gentlemen in and out of the 
Ministry, the important fact has been saliently developed that 
France is ready and anxious for our recognition, and that England 
is opposed to it. As the English Cabinet know perfectly well, and 
indeed so declare, that this war can end only by the establishment 
of Southern independence, as the establishment of that independ- 
ence is considered by mankind at large to depend on its common 
recognition by European powers, and as the war cannot end till 
that recognition is obtained, the only possible inference to be 
drawn from the action of the British Government is that a con- 
tinuance of the war is desirable in the interest of Great Britain; 
nor can any sophistry blind the people of this country to that 
patent fact. No comment need be made on it, but it is evident 
that appeals to justice or humanity are equally vain to change or 
affect the decision of the British Cabinet, and that it is therefore 
rather prejudicial than conducive to our interests or our honor to 
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attempt any further correspondence with the British Government 
on the subject. When that Government shall have become satis- 
fied that the war has lasted long enough to accomplish whatever 
purposes its continuance can effect for the interest of Great Brit- 
ain, the Foreign Office will doubtless take the necessary steps for 
establishing formal intercourse with us; and until then it is hardly 
probable that further communication will be made to it from this 
Confederacy. 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


No. 31. . DEPARTMENT oF State, RicuMonp, August 17, 63. 
Hon, James M. Mason, etc., London. 


Sir: I have the honor to forward duplicate of my No, 30, of 
the 4th instant. I should have mentioned in that dispatch that the 
President deems that the best mode of disposing of the archives of 
your mission will be to deposit them for safe-keeping with Mr. 
Slidell until our relations with Great Britain can be placed on a 
footing satisfactory to this Government. It would be well also 
that you should inform our officers in England that whenever at 
a loss how to act in the business confided to them by the several 
departments it is expected by the President that they will con- 
sult Mr. Slidell with the same freedom they have heretofore con- 
sulted with you. In the matter of the seal of the Confederacy and 
some other small affairs which you have been good enough to 
put in train for the Department, I suppose Mr. Hotze can take 
your instructions about terminating them. You may, however, 
confide them to another person at your choice if you have any rea- 
son for preferring not to intrust them to Mr. Hotze. I have 
received your dispatches down to No. 41, inclusively (with the 
exception of Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8), but deem it scarcely necessary 
under the circumstances to reply to them in detail. We have as 
yet no news of the books purchased, for which you inclosed a bill. 

Your-letters for Mrs. Mason have been handed to her, I am 
happy to inform you that all your family are well. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. P. Benyamin, Secretary of State. 
35 
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FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 
No. 23. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, September 2, 1863. 


Hon. John Slidell, etc., Paris, France. 


Sir: Although it is painfully apparent that but little hope can 
be entertained of present redress for the injury suffered by this 
Confederacy in consequence of the respect accorded by neutral 
nations to the so-called blockade of our entire coast proclaimed 
by the United States, it is none the less deemed a duty to renew 
the oft-repeated protests of this Government, lest silence be con- 
strued into acquiescence of the principles and policy avowed by 
one of the maritime powers of Europe, and tacitly adopted by all 
others. The necessity for thus repeatedly invoking in our favor 
the rules of public law is unfortunately imposed by the continued 
and aggravated injustice which our enemies are enabled to inflict 
on us, solely through the refusal of neutral powers to enforce the 
observance of principles to which they are committed in favor of 
all who have become parties to the declaration of Paris. The di- 
rect effect of this refusal is to furnish undue and important aid to 
our.enemies and to press with great severity on the energies of 
this Confederacy while engaged in the defense of its liberties and 
independence. It is not deemed necessary to repeat the exposition 
contained in the message* of the President addressed to Congress 
on the 12th January last, recalling to their attention the circum- 
stances under which the Confederacy was induced by the joint 
invitation of Great Britain and France to abandon a belligerent 
right of undoubted validity, under the implied promise that those 
two powers would on their part give practical effect to the princi- 
ple that no blockade should be deemed valid unless sufficient really 
to prevent access to our coast. The reasoning contained in that 
message has not been, and we may fearlessly assert cannot be, suc- 
cessfully answered. Great Britain and France have enjoyed the 
benefit of the compact. Their flags float undisturbed on the high 
seas, while covering under their protection the property of our en- 
emies. That property is guaranteed from seizure by our cruisers 
under the clause of the convention which provides that a neutral 
flag covers enemies’ goods, with the exception of contraband of 
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war. But the compensating obligation in our favor that those pow- 
ers should disregard an unlawful blockade has remained inopera- 
tive. How long can it be expected that this Government shall for- 
bear the assertion of its right to be released from its own obliga- 
tions, while the equivalent stipulated in its favor is withheld? Can 
the Governments of Europe justly expect that we shall continue to 
permit their vessels to convey without question the property of our 
enemies, while their lawful commerce with us remains obstructed 
and embarrassed by their acquiescence in the flagrant violation of 
public law committed by the unscrupulous people who are warring 
against us? This Government, in refusing to remain bound by the 
clause referred to, would but imitate the example set by Great 
Britain when, in March, 1780, under precisely similar circum- 
stances, it suspended the special stipulations respecting neutral 
commerce and navigation contained in the treaty of alliance of 
1674 between Great Britain and the United Provinces. Forbear- 
ing for the present to press these considerations, for we cannot 
anticipate without sincere reluctance the necessity for any exer- 
cise of our rights which would be distasteful to nations whose 
amity we earnestly seek to preserve, it is proposed to state as 
succinctly as possible facts in relation to this pretended blockade 
_ which are susceptible of authentic verification, and. of which a 
simple recital demonstrates the justice of our complaint. These 
facts have reference to the state of things first, at the date of the 
proclamation of the blockade, and secondly, at the present time. 
The proclamation of President Lincoln of the 19th April, 1861, 
declared a blockade of the ports of the Confederate States on the 
entire coast extending from the northern boundary of South 
Carolina to the Mexican frontier of Texas. The subsequent proc- 
lamation of the 27th of the same month extended the declaration 
so as to embrace the ports of North Carolina and Virginia. What 
was the extent of the coast thus proclaimed to be blockaded, what 
the number of its ports and harbors, what the naval force em- 
ployed to prevent access to them? Let the official reports of 
the United States authorities answer these inquiries. The Coast 
Survey Office in Washington, on the 26th May last, stated in an- 
swer to the Navy Department that the length of coast under 
blockade from Alexandria on the Potomac, to the Rio Grande, is 
3,549 statute miles, and that the number of rivers, bays, harbors, 
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inlets, sounds, and passes is 189; and that of these openings, forty- 
five are under six feet depth at high water, seventy between six and 
twelve feet, forty-two between twelve and eighteen feet in depth, 
and thirty-two over eighteen feet in depth. The reports of the 
Secretary of the Navy of the United States made to President 
Lincoln on the 4th July and 2d September, 1861, show that at 
the date of that President’s inauguration, on the 4th March, 1861, 
the total number of vessels of the United States of all classes in 
commission was twenty-four, of which half were in distant seas; 
and that of the home squadron, consisting of twelve vessels, only 
four were immediately accessible to orders. It results from these 
statements that the United States were provided on an average 
with one vessel for every three hundred miles of the coast, or 
one vessel for every fifteen of the ports of which they proclaimed 
the blockade. Such was the blockade at its inception. Without 
pursuing the inquiry into the gradual changes made at different 
periods during the progress of the war; into the aggressive en- 
croachments on neutrals, by which the enemy had attempted to eke 
out the inadequacy of their blockading vessels by the capture of 
neutral merchantmen on the high seas, even when trading between 
neutral ports; into their practice of lying in wait in neutral har- 
bors, and thence making hot pursuit of neutral vessels when de- 
parting from these harbors; into their repeated violations of neu- 
tral jurisdiction by firing upon and destroying merchant vessels 
in neutral waters, as in the cases of the “Blanche” on the coast of 
Cuba and the “Margaret and Jessie” at the island of Eleuthera— 
let us now pass to the existing condition of things, after neutral 
powers with unprecedented indulgence have accorded to the 
United States more than two years to increase and strengthen 
the naval force necessary to make effective such a blockade as they 
proclaimed in the spring of 1861. Taking as example the two 
Atlantic ports of any importance that are nearest Richmond, you 
will find annexed an official statement of the foreign commerce 
of Charleston and Wilmington. The returns from the former 
port extend from July, 1861, to May of the present year, and 
those of the latter from 1st January, 1863, to 13th August, 1863. 
They exhibit a trade constantly and largely progressive in spite 
of the additions made to the Federal naval forces since the incep- 
tion of the blockade. This commerce is altogether foreign, and 
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is conducted with neutral nations by ocean steamers; and this, too, 
notwithstanding persevering discouragement by the Government 
of Great Britain, and their denunciation of those engaged in this 
legitimate commerce as being violators of public law. Analyzing 
these reports, you will obtain the following results as to the port 
of Charleston. 

1. During the quarter from Ist July to 30th September, 1861, 
the number of pounds of cotton exported averaged per 
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2. The receipts from customs from imports were monthly as 
follows: 
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3. The receipt from customs for the first five months of the 
present year being $311,625, and the average duties sixteen and 
two-thirds per cent, the amount of duty-paying merchandise was 
$1,869,750. There is no account kept of the value of goods im- 
ported by the Government, nor of free goods, but they are quite 
double that of private imports of dutiable goods, so that the 
total imports of foreign merchandise into Charleston in the first 
five months of the present year sum up $5,609,250. The value 
of cotton alone exported is shown by the reports to be $3,160,369 ; 
and if to this be added naval stores and other articles not enu- 
merated, the total commerce of Charleston during the period last 
named is equal at least to $9,000,000—that is to say, that a 
blockaded port is conducting an annual foreign trade of $21,600,- 
000, It may be added that the total foreign commerce of South 
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Carolina, including the collection districts of Charleston and 
Georgetown during the year 1858 (the most recent year prior to 
the war for which the returns happen to be at hand) was $18,996,- 
000 ; so that the annual commerce of the single port of Charleston 
during a blockade pronounced effective by neutral Governments 
exceeds by more than $2,500,000 the total foreign commerce of the 
State of South Carolina while a member of the late Federal Union 
in 1858. The returns of Charleston closed on the 31st May be- 
cause since that date the siege operations of the enemy have ren- 
dered necessary active firing from our forts and batteries com- 
manding the channel, and commerce has thus been temporarily 
suspended. Turning now to the port of Wilmington, we find a pro- 
gressive monthly increase in the cotton exported from 526,824 
pounds in January, 1863, to 2,144,887 pounds in July ; while in the 
present month of August these exports are likely to reach. 4,000,- 
000 pounds, if we may judge from the reports of the first thirteen 
days of the month. The average foreign commerce of the port, 
estimated on the same basis as at Charleston, is about $270,000 a 
month, exclusive of large quantities of naval stores. This com- 
merce at the present rate, therefore, without allowing anything for 
its rapid increase, amounts to $3,240,000 per annum; while the 
whole foreign commerce of the State of North Carolina, including 
the ports of Edenton, Plymouth, Newbern, Washington, Beau- 
fort, and Wilmington, in the year 1858 amounted to only $715,- 
488. Thus one “blocked” port in 1863 has carried on more than 
four times the amount of the whole foreign commerce of the 
State in 1858, and this business is done by ocean steamers running 
almost with the regularity of packets. But this exposé would 
be incomplete without reference to the report of the Ordnance 
Bureau hereto appended. In January last this Government de- 
termined to introduce some supplies and to export some cotton on 
its own vessels, and for that purpose purchased a few ocean steam- 
ers. The report shows that these steamers have made since Jan- 
uary forty-four voyages through the “blockading” fleet without 
suffering a single loss by capture. No comment can add to the 
force of this statement. It may not, however, be improper to add, 
in answer to a suggestion from Earl Russell that the vessels might 
be “small, low steamers or coasting crafts creeping along the 
shore,” that the annexed abstract shows that, of the fifty-six vessels 
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cleared from Charleston for foreign ports in the seven months 
ending on 31st May last, thirty-five were ocean steamers, of which 
thirty-four were over 300 tons, thirty-one 400 tons, twenty-four 
500 tons, seventeen over 600 tons, thirteen over 700 tons, and 
eight over 800 tons. If we now revert to the reasons urged by 
the British Cabinet (the only one which has spoken on the subject) 
for its refusal to insist on the undoubted right of British sub- 
jects to trade with one of the belligerent parties, while commerce 
remains unimpeded with the other, we seek in vain for any in- 
telligible solution. The statements of the British Foreign Office 
have been so contradictory, the assumption of fact so erroneous, 
the effort to modify the terms and meaning of the implied compact 
with this Government so undisguised, that we cannot but appre- 
hend the existence of some unconfessed interest on the part of 
that Government in the continuance of the so-called blockade, and 
of regret on their part at having entered into agreement with this 
Confederacy to disregard any blockade not sufficiently effective 
“really to prevent access to our coast.” Her Majesty’s Chief Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs stated in Parliament that he 
had pointed out to Mr. Adams on the proclamation of the block- 
ade “the difficulty which he saw would exist” in blockading 3,000 
miles of coast. To this Mr. Adams replied that there were only 
seven ports which it would be necessary to blockade, so that the 
difficulty was not so great as appeared at first sight. It does not 
appear from this statement that Earl Russell made any intimation 
of the right of Her Majesty’s subjects to trade at all other points 
than the “seven ports,” nor that he asked which of the 189 open- 
ings these “seven ports” were, nor that he ever objected that a 
declaration of blockade of “3,000 miles of coast” would not be 
considered as valid if maintained only by the actual blockade of 
“seven ports.” His Lordship added in the speech above referred 
to that it was an evil on the one hand, if the blockade was in- 
effective and therefore invalid; on the other hand, if they were 
to run the risk of a dispute with the United States, without having 
strong ground for it, it would be a great evil. It is not sup- 
posed that by this remark the noble Lord meant to say what his 
words seem to imply, that the actual abandonment of the rights of 
British subjects, coupled with the infliction of a wrong on this 
Confederacy, was indeed an evil, but that the mere risk of a dispute 
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with the United States was a “great evil;” but it is undeniable that 
Her Majesty’s Government, from deference to the United States, 
acquiesced in the validity of the blockade, while knowing it to be 
invalid. This fact has been distinctly admitted more than once by 
Earl Russell in his published official correspondence. On the 6th 
May, 1862, the noble Earl wrote to Mr. Adams in London that 
Her Majesty’s Government had “never sought to take advantage 
of the obvious imperfections of this blockade in order to declare 
it ineffective.” His Lordship further characterizes the action of 
the Government of the United States in this respect as “an en- 
deavor” for more than a twelvemonth to maintain a blockade of 
3,000 miles of coast, and asserted that this blockade was “kept up 
irregularly ; but when enforced, enforced severely.” Again, in 
September, 1862, the same noble Lord, in a letter of instructions to 
Her Majesty’s Chargé at Washington, distinctly reiterates the 
knowledge of the British Government that the pretended blockade 
was ineffective and therefore invalid. His language is this: 
“Even if the Government of the United States were in a condi- 
tion to ask other nations to assume (which is very far indeed from 
being the case) that every port of the coasts of the so-styled Con- 
federate States is effectively blockaded,” etc. After having thus 
stated, in May, 1862, that the blockade as declared was “obviously 
imperfect,” and in the ensuing September that it was “very far 
indeed from being effective,’ you will readily judge what must 
have been the feelings with which the President read the assertion 
made by Earl Russell in his answer to Mr. Mason on the roth 
February last, that at the time he wrote to Lord Lyons in Feb- 
ruary, 1862, Her Majesty’s Government could not regard the 
blockade of the Southern ports as otherwise than “practically ef- 
fective.” His Lordship then added that “the manner in which 
it has since been enforced gives to neutral Governments no ex- 
cuse for asserting that the blockade has not been efficiently main- 
tained.” How far this last assertion is supported by the facts may 
be readily tested by reference to the statistics of the trade of 
Charleston and Wilmington, and of the transport service of this 
Government already given. Certain it is, however, that the block- 
ade denounced by Earl Russell in May and September, 1862, as 
imperfect and ineffective is asserted by the noble Earl in Feb- 
ruary, 1863, to have been unimpeachably efficient since February, 
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1862. But far graver than these questions of fact are the prin- 
ciples maintained by the British Government in Earl Russell’s 
letter to Mr. Mason of the roth February, 1863. The declaration 
of Paris is the solemn enunciation of a “uniform doctrine” on the 
subject of blockade, to which nearly every civilized nation on earth 
became a party. It professed to put an end to “conflicts” and 
“deplorable disputes” on the subject. The great struggle of neu- 
trals against the abuse of belligerent power, especially in relation 
to blockades, had formed a prominent topic of international juris- 
prudence for nearly a century. It had given rise to numerous 
treaties, to the “arrned neutrality,” to endless diplomatic disputa- 
tion, even to bloody wars; and was supposed to be so settled in 
1856 as to leave little room for further cavil as to principle, what- 
ever dispute might arise as to facts. All these anticipated ben- 
efits are now at an end so far as Great Britain is concerned, and 
it is for the interest of mankind that all should know whether the 
late modification of the principles of the Paris declaration intro- 
duced and insisted on by the British Government meets also the 
approval of His Imperial Majesty. In addition to the deep inter- 
est which this question possesses for the Confederacy, the Pres- 
ident feels further justified in making this inquiry by reason of the 
statement made by Count de Morny in 1861, to our Commission- 
ers, that the Government of His Imperial Majesty would act in 
concert with that of Great Britain in all matters touching our war 
with the United States. You will remember that the President’s 
message of January last called attention to a modification pre- 
viously introduced by Earl Russell in the terms of the declaration 
of Paris.* That declaration defined the word “effective,” as ap- 
plied to blockading fleets, as meaning “sufficient really to prevent 
access” to the blockaded coast. Earl Russell changed this defi- 
nition so as to make “effective” mean “sufficient to create an evi- 
dent danger” of entering or leaving a port. In answer to the 
formal protest of this Government against this modification as 
violative both of general principles and of the pledged faith of the 
British Government, Earl Russell has replied not only by adhering 
to the pretensions first advanced, but by a further statement that 
the declaration of Paris was in truth directed against blockades 
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“not sustained by any actual force or sustained by a notoriously 
inadequate force such as the occasional appearance of a man-of- 
war in the offing or the like.” It thus appears that the declaration 
of Paris has now been construed away by the British Government 
until it means absolutely nothing. Black and white are not more 
opposite in color than are in meaning the text of the declaration 
and the language of the gloss. The interpretation of Her Maj- 
esty’s Chief Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs seem to have 
been dictated principally by views of British policy which had 
found expression on more than one occasion in the British Par- 
liament. In February last, a noble Earl, a predecessor of Earl 
Russell in the Foreign Office, is reported to have expressed the 
opinion in debate that “should a great war take place, the declara- 
tion of Paris would cease to be regarded,” and that Great Britain 
“could not lay down a strict rule in respect to blockades ;” and 
the present head of the Foreign Office, while stating that the dec- 
laration having been made must be maintained, avowed that he 
was “not in favor of the treaty of Paris in some respects.” Earl 
Russell on a previous occasion also denounced the declaration as 
“very imprudent” and “the whole matter as most unsatisfactory,” 
but did not “see that a breach of faith would at all mend the 
position.” A recent British author* (one of Her Majesty’s coun- 
sel) on the laws of war and neutrality characterizes a blockade 
of 3,000 miles of coast as a fictitious or paper blockade, which 
“insults the understanding ;’”’ and then, pointing to the variance 
between the terms of Her Britannic Majesty’s proclamation warn- 
ing her subjects not to break the blockade and the language of 
the declaration of Paris, says that “the deviation was by design 
and for a purpose, possibly the laudable one of adhering to prece- 
dents, seeing that America was no party to the Paris declarations.” 
The recent dispatches of Earl Russell repudiate, however, the 
laudable purpose here suggested, inasmuch as the Confederate 
States are a party to those declarations in consequence of an 
invitation to that effect from the noble Earl himself. A review 
of all the circumstances connected with the case forces upon the 
President the conviction that no appeal will operate to change the 
conduct of Great Britain on this subject, and that what her Gov- 
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ernment deems to be her interest and policy as a naval power will 
curtail any arguments or remonstrances proceeding from us. 

But the President cannot persuade himself that such appeal 
will be unavailing when addressed to France. Neither the tra- 
ditional policy of France nor that of her present ruler permits 
him to believe that the French Government is henceforth to be 
converted from a champion of neutral rights into the advocate of 
belligerent encroachments on those rights; still less that it will con- 
sider itself constrained by its policy as a first-class naval power to 
disregard the obligations toward all nations imposed by the 
Treaty of Paris, as well as the special stipulations in favor of 
this Government to which His Imperial Majesty engaged the 
faith of France. . You are therefore instructed to place a copy of 
this dispatch in the hands of Mr. Drouyn de L’Huys, and to urge 
upon the justice of the French Cabinet our claim that it should 
no longer by silent acquiescence give countenance either to the 
validity of the pretended blockade proclaimed by the United 
States, or to the innovations and modifications which the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain has attempted to ingraft on the declara- 
tion of Paris in derogation, as we conceive, of the rights of all 
other parties to that declaration, and especially in derogation of 
the rights of this Confederacy. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


FROM MR. MASON. 


RECEIVED Oct. 11, 1863. 
No: 44. C. S. Commission, Lonpon, September 4, 1863. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 

S1r: I shall be happy to receive the appeal to the justice of neu- 
tral powers on the subject of the blockade proposed in your No. 
27. The correspondence* with Earl Russell accompanying my No. 
31, together with the further correspondence on that subject with 
his Lordship, being a copy of my letter to him of 16th July (dupli- 
cate herewith) and his reply thereto of the roth August, a copy of 
which I send herewith, I fear will show that little impression can be 
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expected to be produced on this Government, at least on the sub- 
ject of the blockade. You will find that on the 16th of July I laid 
down before him evidence of the arrival of 102 vesels at the port 
of Nassau alone from blockaded ports within less than a year, 
terminating on the 2d of June last, in reply to which he merely 
says that “Her Majesty’s Government see no reason to alter their 
opinions as to the efficiency of the blockade,” etc. I think I have 
- expressed the opinion in former dispatches that this Government 
did not intend to treat the text of the Convention of Paris (al- 
though a party to the Convention) as the law of blockade binding 
on it; but would resort to evasions, however palpable, to justify 
its violation on their part. 

I regret that I did not see Lieutenant Capston, spoken of 
in your No. 29 as sent by the Department to Ireland. He re- 
mained, it appears, but a day or two in London, where he 
saw Mr. Hotze, to whom he was referred, and then proceeded 
on his mission. There being a recess here on public affairs 
at this season of the year, I availed myself of it to pay a 
visit to Ireland of a fortnight, when I returned about the time 
Lieutenant Capston went there. His mission may be of value in 
obtaining information as to the manner in which emigrants are in- 
duced to go to the United States, and thus possibly furnish the 
means of counter movement on our part; but I should doubt 
whether he could make much impression upon the emigrating 
class in endeavors to enlighten them as to the true character of 
the war. Such seems the ignorant and destitute condition of most 
of that class that the temptation of a little ready money and 
promise of good wages would lead them to go anywhere. In 
regard to this emigration I could only learn that it was going on 
largely, chiefly to New York, and under inducements offered by 
Northern emissaries; but always under the guise that they were 
wanted for work on railroads or as farm hands. Whatever aid 
I can render to give efficiency in the accomplishment of this mis- 
sion shall be fully extended. 

Our loan, as you would have seen, sustained a sudden and 
great fall on the intelligence of our reverses on the Mississippi 
and General Lee’s return to Virginia. These incidents of the 
war have had a most depressing effect on the barometer of the 
Stock Exchange, and it cannot be denied that they produce doubt 
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and uncertainty in regard to our affairs on the public mind; yet the 
considerate and settled judgment of intelligent men remains that 
reunion or reconstruction is a thing impossible. The opinion 
seems general now that the war will continue at least during 
the present Federal Administration, which I have great fears 
may be well-founded. It may drag more heavily than heretofore 
from want of men, but I think the late manifestations in New 
York evince that the State Government there has succumbed to 
the Federal military power. 

From recent events in Mexico I am again hopeful that France 
may be compelled to take a position of value to us. The indica- 
tions now are, and such seems the tone of the Continental press, 
that Russia will so far modify her policy in regard to Poland as 
to remove all apprehensions of war with the Western powers. This 
will much embarrass the Emperor; and as soon as an empire in 
Mexico becomes an accomplished fact, or, in advance of that, when 
such empire is determined upon and avowed on the part of France, 
there must arise, it appears to me, unamicable relations between 
that country and the United States. What form they will first 
assume may be problematical, but the advantages to result to us are 
inevitable. You have not adverted in your dispatch to the views 
of the President as to the policy it may become us to pursue in 
the event, now at hand, of a monarchy established in Mexico by 
France. ‘Would it not be well that such policy should be defined 
and put in possession of Mr, Slidell and myself? Looking on at 
this distance, and in view of what has happened in our own coun- 
try, and what may yet be in store for us in the South, when, even 
after peace, we must have for years a licentious and irresponsible 
mob Government as our neighbor in the North, it would seem to 
me of no little moment to have France, through its interests in 
Mexico, as our ally against it. 

In addition toa duplicate of my No. 43 and documents annexed, 
I transmit also herewith a copy of a letter from Earl Russell of 
the 1oth of August last, in reply to mine of the 16th July pre- 
ceding (heretofore referred to). I transmit also herewith a 
copy of a letter from Earl Russell to me, dated the 19th of August, 
in reply to mine of the 24th and 2oth of July, relating to the cases 
of Mr. Consul Moore and Mr. Acting Consul Magee. Dupli- 
cates of these letters are herewith appended to the duplicate of my 
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No 43; also a copy of my reply to the last from Earl Russell, dated 
this day. You will have seen from my letters to Earl Russell that 
I did no more than to furnish him (as instructed) with copies of 
your dispatches. His reply is brief enough. You will see that in 
my rejoinder I had in view to draw from him a proposition for the 
appointment of Consuls or Consular Agents in the Confederacy, 
which the terms of his letter seem to leave open. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. M. Mason. 


INcLosuRE No. I. 
From Lord Russell, 


ForEIGN OFFICE, August 10, 1863. 
J. M. Mason, Esq., 24 Upper Seymour Street. 
S1r: With reference to your letter of the 16th ultimo, inclosing 
a list of vessels which had arrived at Nassau from American 
blockaded ports from the 18th of July, 1862, to the 2d of June, 
1863, and to my letter of acknowledgment of the 18th ultimo, I 
think. it right to observe that Her Majesty’s Government see no 
reason to alter the opinion as to the efficiency of the blockade which 
was conveyed to you in my letters* of the 1oth and 27 of February 
last. 
I have the honor to be, sir, your most obedient, humble servant, 
RUSSELL. 


INCLOSURE No. 2. 
From Lord Russell. 


ForEIGN OFFIce, August 19, 1863. 
J. M. Mason, Esq. 

Sir: In reply to your letters of the 24th and 2oth ultimo, I have 
to state to you that Mr. Acting Consul Magee failed in his duty 
to Her Majesty by taking advantage of the presence of a ship of 
war of Her Majesty at Mobile to transmit specie to England. 
This transaction had the character in the eyes of Her Majesty’s 
Government of aiding one of the belligerents against the other. 


* See pp. 445, 451. 
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Laying aside, however, this question of the conduct of Mr. Acting 
Consul Magee, of which Her Majesty is the sole judge, I am 
willing to acknowledge that the so-styled Confederate States are 
not bound to recognize an authority derived from Lord Lyons, 
Her Majesty’s: Minister at Washington. But it is very desirable 
that persons authorized by Her Majesty should have the means 
of representing at Richmond and elsewhere in the Confederate 
States the interests of British subjects, who may be, in the course 
of the war, grievously wronged by the acts of subordinate officers. 
This has been done in other similar cases of States not recognized 
by Her Majesty, and it would be in conformity with the amity 
professed by the so-styled Confederate States toward Her Maj- 
esty and the British nation if arrangements could be made for 
correspondence between agents appointed by Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment to reside in the Confederate States and the authorities 
of such States. 
I have the honor to be, sir, your most obedient, humble servant, 
RUSSELL. 


IncLosurE No. 3. 
From Mr. Mason. 


24 UPPER SEYMOUR STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 
September 4, 1863. 


The Right Hon. Earl Russell, Her Majesty's Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. 

My Lorn: I have had the honor to receive your Lordship’s letter 
of the r9th August ultimo, in reply to mine of the 24th and 2gth 
July ultimo. I shall transmit a copy of your Lordship’s letter to 
the Secretary of State at Richmond. These dispatches of Mr. 
Benjamin, full copies of which I have by his direction furnished 
to your Lordship, certainly evince no disinclination to permit any 
persons accredited by Her Majesty’s Government as its Consular 
or other agents to reside within the Confederate States, and as 
such to be in communication with the Government there. They. 
explain only (and certainly in terms of amity) how it has re- 
sulted that the Government of the Confederate States has felt 
itself constrained to prohibit in future any direct communication 
between such agents and Her Majesty’s Minister resident at 
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Washington—a prohibition which, I understand from those dis- 
patches, is equally extended to all like agents of foreign powers 
and their Ministers at Washington. All communications to or 
from such agents are in future to be made through vessels arriving 
from or dispatches to neutral ports. That it should have become 
necessary to impose this restriction is, I am sure, a matter of 
regret to the President of the Confederate States; but the circum- 
stances which have called it forth are under the control of foreign 
Governments, and not under the control of the President. In 
regard to the suggestion in your Lordship’s letter that it would be 
“very desirable that persons authorized by Her Majesty should 
have the means of representing at Richmond and elsewhere in the 
Confederate States the interests of British subjects” (which, as 
your Lordship states, “has been done in other similar cases of 
States not recognized by Her Majesty’), under arrangements for 
correspondence between agents appointed by Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment to reside in the Confederate States and the authorities in 
such States, I can only say that if it be your Lordship’s pleasure 
to make this proposition in such form as may be agreeable to Her 
Majesty's Government, and not at variance with the views ex- 
pressed in the dispatch of Mr. Benjamin, I do not doubt it would 
receive the favorable consideration of the Government at Rich- 
mond, and I should be happy in being the medium to communi- 
cate it. 
IT have the honor to be your Lordship’s very obedient servant, 
J. M. Mason, Special Commissioner, etc: 


FROM MR, MASON. 


No. 45. CONFEDERATE STATES COMMISSION, » 
Lonpon, September 5th, 1863. 
Hon. J. P, Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


Sir: It is very manifest from what comes before me here that 
there are already existing and prospective demands by the Gov- 
ernment for money in Europe very far exceeding the avails of 
the late loan. Correspondence between officers here and their 
respective Departments at home show that exchange there is ex- 
hausted, or to be had only in small sums at five or ‘six for one. 
Thé quotations yesterday for our loan were at twenty-eight per 
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cent discount, and its late fluctuations fully establish that its for- 
tunes vary with the varying fortunes of war. I think it would be 
unwise, therefore, to look at present to a future loan in Europe. 

The success of those engaged in running the blockade, and 
who bring out cotton in exchange for their inward cargoes, I am 
told, has already made that article scarce on the seaboard. I am 
aware that the War Department, and perhaps the Navy, have 
commenced in a limited way to send out cotton to meet demands 
upon them here, and done it successfully, though far below the 
demands upon them. 

In a conversation last night with Mr. McRae, the Treasury 
agent for the loan, he told me that he had recently written to 
the Secretary of the Treasury strongly urging that the Govern- 
ment should take the whole subject of the export of cotton and 
running the blockade into its own hands. I do not know that 
better or more skillful counsels in this matter could be had than 
from that gentleman. Besides being an earnest patriot, he is well 
versed in everything pertaining to the export of cotton. The ex- 
perience of private enterprise seems to have adjusted trade through 
the blockade in such manner as to have removed much of the risk 
and expense. Supplies are sent from here in sailing vessels as 
English property, bona fide, and thence transshipped to the coast 
in fast sailing steamers of small draught, and they bring out cot- 
ton as return cargoes. I can see nothing to prevent the Gov- 
ernment taking this whole business into its exclusive hands; and 
when the cotton is placed in one of the islands, its value is avail- 
able here at once, without further risk. Under the control of a 
separate bureau and in charge of naval officers, it must work well. 
If the war is prolonged, besides supplying all the wants of the 
Government in Europe at a cost cheapened by the absence of the 
immoderate profits now reaped by private enterprise, it would 
bring down exchange, and thus have an important influence in 
strengthening our currency at home; besides, its effect upon our 
credit in Europe, when results were attained, would be of im- 
mense importance in a political view. 

As things are conducted at present, through private channels, 
there is little doubt that the enemy shares largely in the profits 
of running the blockade, as evinced, amongst other things, by the 
large shipments of cotton to New York from the West Indies. 

36 
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. [have been so strongly impressed by our increasing wants here 
with the importance of this matter that I venture thus to submit it 
to the consideration of the Government. 

I have the honor to be, etc., J. M. Mason. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


. No.8. DrEparTMENT oF STATE, RICHMOND, September 5, 1863. 
Henry Hotze, Esq., etc., London. 


Sir: This letter will be handed to you by the Reverend Father 
John Bannon, who has been in service in our cause as the 
Chaplain of the gallant Missourians under General Price, and 
who, at my solicitation, has consented to proceed to Ireland and 
there endeavor to enlighten his fellow-countrymen as to the 
true nature of our struggle, and to satisfy them, if possible, how 
shocking to all the dictates of justice and humanity is the con- 
duct of those who leave a distant country for the purpose of 
imbruing their hands in the blood of a people that has ever re- 
ceived the Irish emigrant with kindness and hospitality. Recent 
advices from the North indicate that the U. S. Government is 
about to make fresh efforts to induce the Irish laborers to emi- 
grate to New York, the ostensible purpose being to employ them 
in railroad works, but the real object to get them as recruits for 
the Federal Army. It has, therefore, been deemed prudent to 
send Father Bannon in addition to such other agents of the Gov- 
ernment as may now be in Ireland on the same duty. If Father 
Bannon desires to go to Rome for the purpose of obtaining from 
the head of the Catholic Church such sanction of his purpose as 
may be deemed necessary to secure him a welcome among the 
Catholic clergy and laity of Ireland, the expenses of his travel 
will be defrayed by the Government, and you are requested to 
provide them. If also he is able to secure the codperation of a 
member of the Catholic clergy from the Northern States, friendly 
to our cause, you are authorized in behalf of the Government 
to defray the expenses attendant on this measure, and charge the 
cost to the secret service fund in your hands? You will do 
well to get from Father Bannon a copy of his instructions, that 
you may fully understand the views of the Government, and I 
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rely on your affording him any assistance and information in 
your power. 
I am, respectfully, etc., J.P. BENJAMIN, Secretary of State. 


FROM MR. SLIDELL. 


No. 45. BIARRITZ, September 22, 1863. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


Str: Since I last had the honor of addressing you, on the 29th 
ultimo, I have received your Nos. 19, 20, 21, and 22. The “Flor- 
ida” received the necessary permission to repair and provision at 
Brest, accompanied with the privilege of entering the Imperial 
dockyard. This is the more gratifying as it was accorded under 
the supposition that she was a privateer and not a national vessel. 
I do not know how this error originated, but it is perhaps fortunate 
that it occurred, as it has served to show more decidedly the 
friendly feelings of the Emperor. 

The Emperor arrived here on the toth instant, having been 
preceded several days by the Empress.. I was invited with my 
family to a ball by the Empress at the Villa Eugenie on the 7th. 
We were most kindly received. The Empress conversed with 
me for nearly half an hour, and expressed the warmest sympathy 
with our cause. I was surprised to find how thoroughly she was 
acquainted with the question, not only in political aspects, but with 
all the incidents of the war and the position of our army. On 
this occasion the invitation was in the name of the Empress. 
Since the arrival of the Emperor it has been twice renewed in his 
name. On both occasions the Emperor and Empress have been 
very marked in their courtesies to me and my family. I mention 
these circumstances because I consider them as not without sig- 
nificance in a political point of view, especially as the Empress is 
thought, by those who have the best means of judging, to exercise 
no inconsiderable influence in public affairs. On my second visit 
to the Villa she sent, as she did at the first, her chamberlain to 
signify her wish that I should present myself to her. She again 
conversed with me for some time, and was especially interested 
about the siege of Charleston. To understand the value of these 
attentions it is necessary that you should know that at the Villa 
ladies only are usually presented to the Empress, and those gentle- 
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men only whom she designates to the chamberlain. The Emperor 
makes the circuit of the rooms and addresses such persons as he 
may wish to distinguish by his attentions. I hope that you will not 
consider these details trivial. I give them simply that you may 
the better appreciate the kindly disposition of the Imperial family 
toward our cause. 

I sent to the Emperor, through Mr. Mocquard, copious extracts 
from your Nos. 21 and 22. He told me last evening that he had 
read them attentively, and that he had asked Mr. Drouyn de 
L’Huys for information as to the law on the admission into his 
ports of prizes made by our cruisers. I remarked that there 
could be no question on the score of international law; that the 
permission, if accorded equally to both belligerents, would be no 
violation of neutrality, and of course afford no just ground of 
complaint to the Government of Washington. He said that was 
not the subject of his inquiry of Drouyn de L’Huys. He was not 
sure that there was not a municipal law on the subject. 

The Emperor at each visit came up to me, shook me very cor- 
dially by the hand, and conversed for several minutes. This is a 
compliment that he pays to few persons. 

I have met here Mr. Barrot, the French Ambassador at Madrid. 
He was on his return to his post after a short absence. He con- 
firms what Mr. Isturiz told me of the feeling and policy of his 
Government. He said that he was perfectly acquainted with what 
had passed between Mr. Isturiz and me. I remarked that I had 
not supposed that he had been informed of it, as Mr. Isturiz had 
told me that when he mentioned to Mr. Drouyn de L’Huys what 
I had said by authority of the Emperor, Mr. Drouyn de L’Huys 
had replied that the Emperor had not spoken to him on the sub- 
ject. Mr. Barrot replied: “This does not surprise me. The Em- 
peror does and says many things about foreign affairs of which 
his Minister is ignorant.” Mr. Barrot was very friendly and 
communicative, gave me a warm invitation to visit him if I 
should go to Madrid, and freely expressed his sympathy with the 
cause of the Confederacy; and this, by the way, is the uniform 
conduct of everbody connected with the Government. 

You ask: “Will Maximilian accept the offered throne?”* My 


*See p. 543. 
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impression is that he will. I am well acquainted with Messrs. 
Gutierrez de Estrada and Hidalgo, the former President and the 
_ latter a member of the commission deputed to tender the crown of 
Mexico to the Archduke. I know from Mr. Gutierrez that all 
the preliminary steps in the matter were taken with the full knowl- 
edge and approbation of the Archduke, and that the original idea 
dates back some two or three years. Mr. Hidalgo is now here. 
He is in high favor at court, and is thoroughly posted on every- 
thing relating to Mexican affairs. He tells me that Maximilian 
is only awaiting further expressions of the wishes of the Mex- 
ican people, and assurances of friendly dispositions of the Euro- 
pean powers to accept the throne. No doubt is entertained that 
both will be forthcoming, 

I observe what you say respecting a further loan for the purpose 
of defraying certain expenses in Europe. The idea must be aban- 
doned for the present, and until our affairs shall have assumed 
a more encouraging aspect. It could have been effected some 
months since, had any authority to borrow money existed on this 
side of the Atlantic. Would it not be well that some conditional 
powers should be confided to Mr. McRae for such an object, as the 
time is close at hand when our resources will be exhausted ? 

I annex herewith copies of letters (marked A, B, C) addressed 
to the Minister of Foreign Affairs by Mr. Eustis. That marked 
B induced an official declaration in the Montteur of the national 
character of the “Florida,” which will of course put a stop to the 
vexatious proceedings attempted against her. In the case of the 
“Caroline Goodyear,” referred to in the letter marked C, my friend 
at the Foreign Cffice informed Mr. Eustis that the Minister con- 
sidered the seizure improper, but that he had come to no definite 
determination as to what order should be given in relation to it. 

Mr. Mason has, I presume, already given formal notice to Earl 
Russell of his recall. I will most cheerfully give to the agents of 
the Government in England all the aid and information in my 
power. 

I notice what you say in relation to the forwarding of my dis- 
patches, and shall in future send them to Messrs. Walker and 
Heyliger at Bermuda and Nassau for that purpose. 

I cannot express sufficiently my gratification at the intelligence 
of the restoration of the President’s health, Nothing more disas- 
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trous could happen to our cause than to be deprived of his services 
at this momentous crisis. 

I return to Paris on the 30th instant. In the meanwhile I think 
my presence more useful here. I send under this cover a letter 
from my daughter to Mrs. Davis, which gives many details that I 
think will be found interesting. 

I am, with greatest respect, your most obedient servant, ' 

JoHN SLIDELL. 


INCLOSURE A. 
from George Eustis. 
Paris, August, 1863. 
His Excellency Monsieur Drouyn de L’Huys, Minister of Foreign 

Affairs. : 

Sir: In the absence of Mr. Slidell I have the honor to call your 
Excellency’s attention to the arrival, at the port of Brest, of the 
“Florida,” Lieutenant Moffit commanding, a steamer belonging to 
the Navy of the Confederate States of America, for the purpose 
of repairing damages sustained at sea. From the information 
imparted to me by one of. the officers, 1 am enabled to give your 
Excellency the assurance that the damages are of a serious and 
urgent character, and call for prompt and immediate action. 

I can entertain no doubt that with these facts presented to its 
consideration the Government of His Imperial Majesty will deem 
it proper to give the necessary orders to enable the commanding 
officer of the “Florida” to cause the repairs to be made without 
delay. 

I have the honor to be, with the most distinguished considera- 
tion, your most obedient servant, GEORGE EusTIs. 


INcLosurRE B. 


From George Eustis. 


Paris, September, 1863. 
His Excellency Monsieur Drouyn de L’Huys, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 
Sir: I beg leave to call your Excellency’s attention to certain 
legal proceedings had against the Confederate steamer “Florida,” 
now in Brest, calculated to place the commanding officer in a very 
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unpleasant and embarrassing position. Without considering the 
merits of the claim, which I understand is devoid of foundation, I 
may be permitted to remind your Excellency that I had the honor, 
_ on the occasion of the arrival of the “Florida” and in the demand 
for permission to make her repairs, to state that she was a Con- 
federate war steamer, forming part of the Navy of the Confederate 
States. I may now add that she was fitted out for sea in a port 
_of the Confederate States, that her officers are regularly com- 
missioned officers of that Government, and that she is in every 
respect a regular man-of-war, and not a privateer. 

It appears that Monsieur Minier has instituted proceedings and 
obtained a provisional seizure against the “Florida,” based upon 
a demand of one hundred thousand francs’ damages for the illegal 
detention of the French ship “Parmentier” on the high seas and 
deflection from her course. The plaintiffs assume that the “Flor- 
ida” is a privateer (corsaire) and, as such, responsible to the civil 
tribunals. It is true that the Moniteur of the 4th instant, in the 
article announcing that the “Florida”? would be permitted to re- 
pair at Brest, spoke of that vessel as “La corsaire sous pavillon 
Confedere la Florida;” and Mr. Minier, the plaintiff in these pro- 
ceedings, acknowledged that this designation by the Moniteur had 
strongly confirmed him in his views of the law. Under these 
circumstances it only remains for me to express the hope that 
the Government of His Imperial Majesty will adopt such meas- 
ures as will relieve the commander of the “Florida” from the 
operation of the legal proceedings now pending, and that your 
Excellency may deem it expedient to make known to the public 
at large the quality or status which the Government assigns to the 
C. S. “Florida” in order to-avoid further trouble. 

I have the honor to be, with the most distinguished considera- 
tion, your most obedient servant, GEORGE EusTIs. 


INCLOSURE C. 


From George Eustis. 


His Excellency Monsieur Drouwyn de L’Huys, Mimster of Foreign 
Affairs. 
Srr: In the absence of Mr. Slidell I have the honor to call 
your Excellency’s attention to the facts connected with the cap- 
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ture of the Schooner “Caroline Goodyear” by the war steamer 
“Panama,” of His Imperial Majesty’s Navy. The “Caroline 
Goodyear,” laden with a cargo of arms, sailed from London on 
the 20th day of May, 1863, bound for Matamoras, Mexico, where 
she arrived on the 4th of July following, and anchored in safety 
in the river of Rio Grande del Norte. 

On the day of her arrival she was boarded by an officer of the 
French steamer, who demanded her papers, and subsequently an- 
other officer and about twenty men came on board and remained 
during the night to prevent all communication with the shore or 
any vessels in port. On the 5th of July another officer came on 
board, and, after sealing the hatches, caused his men to raise the 
anchor, took charge of and ordered the schooner to be made fast 
astern of the “Panama,” hauled down the colors, and got her un- 
der way for Vera Cruz, at which port the French Admiral was sta- 
tioned. 

Pending these proceedings the supercargo protested that the 
cargo was not destined to the Mexicans. He asked permission to 
communicate with the Consul, which was refused. He was thus 
deprived of all means of establishing beyond doubt the real desti- 
nation of the vessel and cargo. On the 8th of July the schooner 
reached Vera Cruz, and her captain and supercargo applied to 
Captain Hood, of H. B. M. S. “Plyades,’ who wrote to the 
French Admiral that he had examined all their papers, which he 
inclosed for the Admiral’s inspection, and was satisfied that the 
cargo was destined for the Confederate States, and not for Mex- 
ico. 

In answer to that communication the French Admiral replied 
that as the vessel was cleared for Matamoras, which port belonged 
to the Mexicans, he had no doubt the cargo was intended for 
them, and that he intended to have the case tried immediately be- 
fore the French Consul. An examination took place, but it did 
not result in the release of the vessel and cargo, which are still 
in the custody of the French authorities at Vera Cruz, all of 
which appears more fully in the report of the master, mate, and 
supercargo hereunto annexed, marked A. 

In order to arrive at a full understanding of the nature of the 
claim which I have the honor to present to your Excellency, it 
becomes necessary to state that on the 16th of December, 1862, it 
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appears from the accompanying document marked B that Mr. 
Nelson Clements, a citizen of the Confederate States of America, 
entered into a contract with S. Hart, major and quartermaster of 
the C. S. Army, to deliver at Matamoras goods and munitions of 
war to the extent of $1,000,000, said goods being payable in cot- 
ton. The accompanying document, marked C, shows that Major 
Hart was the duly authorized agent of the War Department for 
the purpose of purchasing army supplies in Texas. 

After completing his arrangements in Texas, Mr. Nelson Clem-. 
ents came to Europe for the purpose of superintending the execu- 
tion of the terms of his contract, and in pursuance thereof, on the 
Ist of May, 1863, Messrs. W. L. Lindsay & Co., brokers, chartered 
on his own account the schooner “Caroline Goodyear,” as appears 
by the accompanying charter party, marked D, and the indorse- 
ment thereon. He further purchased from Messrs. Sinclair, 
Hamilton & Company 7,000 rifles and 2,840 muskets, with their 
appurtenances, which were duly approved by Major Huse, of the 
Confederate Army, the agent of the Government, and were 
shipped on board the “Caroline Goodyear,” as appears from the 
accompanying invoices and certificate marked E. These arms 
constitute the entire cargo of the vessel, with the exception of a 
case containing buttons for the use of the Confederate Army. 

With these facts presented to the consideration of your Ex- 
cellency, and the evidence accompanying them, I cannot doubt that 
the Government of His Imperial Majesty, after examination of 
their merits, will do full justice to the claim of Mr. Nelson Clem- 
ents, and give the necessary orders for the restoration at Mata- 
moras of the “Caroline Goodyear” and cargo, or grant him an 
indemnity for the losses sustained. 

I may be permitted to remark that, whilst the one alternative 
(pecuniary indemnity) may amply cover the losses to contractors 
and others, nothing short of a restoration of the vessel and cargo at 
Matamoras can repair the injury done to the interests of the Con- 
federate States. F 

I have the honor to be, with the most distinguished considera- 
tion, your most obedient servant, GEORGE EvuSsTIs, 
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No. 9. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, September 23, 1863. 
Hon. A. Dudley Mann, Esq., etc., Brussels. 

Sir: The President, having read the published letter of His 
Holiness, Pope Pius IX., inviting the Catholic clergy of New 
Orleans and New York to use all their efforts for the restora- 
tion of peace in our country, has deemed it proper to convey to His 
Holiness by letter his own thanks and those of our people for the 
Christian charity and sympathy displayed in the letter of His Holi- 
ness as published, and of which you will find a copy annexed. 
The President therefore directs that you proceed in person to 
Rome and there deliver to His Holiness the President’s letter 
herein inclosed, and of which a copy is also inclosed for your own 
information, and you will receive herewith a special commission 
appointing you as envoy for the purpose above mentioned. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


INCLosURE No, I. 


From Jefferson Davis. 


Jefferson Davis, President of the Confederate States of America, 
to A. Dudley Mann, Greeting. 

Reposing special trust and confidence in your prudence, integ- 
rity, and ability, I do appoint you, the said A. Dudley Mann, Spe- 
cial Envoy of the Confederate States of America to proceed to the 
Holy See and to deliver to its Most Venerable Chief, Pope Pius 
IX., Sovereign Pontiff of the Roman Catholic Church, a communi- 
cation which I have addressed to His Holiness under the date of 
the twenty-third of this month, 

Given under my hand and the seal of the Confederate States 
of America, at the city of Richmond, this 24th day of Septem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-three. 

[SEAL. | JEFFERSON Davis. 

By the President: 


J. P. BENJAMIN, Secretary of State. 
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INcLosurE No. 2. 
From Jefferson Davis. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, RicuMoOND, September 23, 1863. 


Most Venerable Chief of the Holy See, and Sovereign Pontiff of 
the Roman Catholic Church. 


The letters which your Holiness addressed to the venerable 
Chiefs of the Catholic clergy in New Orleans and New York 
have been brought to my attention, and I have read with emo- 
tion the terms in which you are pleased to express the deep sor- 
row with which you regard the slaughter, ruin, and devastation 
consequent on the war now waged by the Government of the 
United States against the States and people over which I have 
been chosen to preside, and in which you direct them, and the 
clergy under their authority, to exhort the people and the 
rulers to the exercise of mutual charity and the love of peace. 
I am deeply sensible of the Christian charity and sympathy with 
which your Holiness has twice appealed to the venerable clergy 
of your Church, urging them to use and apply all study and 
exertion for the restoration of peace and tranquillity. I there- 
fore deem it my duty to your Holiness in my own name and in that 
of the people of the Confederate States to give this expression 
of our sincere and cordial appreciation of the Christian charity 
and love by which your Holiness is actuated, and to assure you 
that this people, at whose hearthstones the enemy is now press- 
ing with threats of dire oppression and merciless carnage, are 
now and ever have been earnestly desirous that the wicked war 
shall cease; that we have offered at the footstool of our Father 
who is in heaven prayers inspired by the same feelings which 
animate your Holiness; that we desire no evil to our enemies, 
nor do we covet any of their possessions, but we are only strug- 
gling to the end that they shall cease to devastate our land and 
inflict useless and cruel slaughter upon our people, and that we 
be permitted to live at peace with all mankind, under our own 
laws and institutions, which protect every man in the enjoyment 
not only of his temporal rights, but of the freedom of worship- 
ing God according to his own faith. 

I therefore pray your Holiness to accept from me and from 
the people of these Confederate States this assurance of our sin- 


/ 
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cere thanks for your effort to aid the cause of peace, and our 

earnest wishes that your life may be prolonged and that God may 

have you in his holy keeping. JEFFERSON Davis, 
President of the Confederate States of N. America. 


FROM MR. MASON. 


RECEIVED 23 Oct., 1863. J. P. B. 
No. 46. ; Lonpon, September 25, 1863. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 

Sir: Your No. 30, of the 4th of August last, with your private 
note of the same date, reached me on the 14th September in- 
stant. Having seen no evidence of any probable change in the 
policy of the British Government in regard to recognition, which 
was the only contingency expressed in the private note on 
which I should exercise discretion in carrying into effect the 
instructions* contained in your No. 30, I was prepared at once 
to notify Her Majesty’s Government of the termination of this 
mission. 

Still, as Mr. Slidell and I had always freely conferred before 
taking any step of importance in our respective positions, I 
thought it best to defer any action until after consultation with 
him. His absence at Biarritz delayed his reply to my letter until 
the 19th instant. He fully agreed with me that there appeared 
nothing present or in prospect to be expected from this Gov- 
ernment which would affect the limited discretion given in your 
private note, and we both agreed on the propriety and sound- 
ness of the policy embodied in your instructions to terminate 
this mission, and to withdraw with the secretary of the Com- 
mission from London. I accordingly on Monday last (2tst 
instant) addressed to Earl Russell the note of which I have 
the honor to transmit a copy herewith, which was delivered on 
the same day at the Foreign Office. I have as yet had no reply; 
but Lord Russell was then, I understand, and yet remains ab- 
sent in Scotland. I hope the form given to this note will have 
your approval. It quotes from the dispatch the* reasons as- 


~———- 
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signed for the termination of the mission; and to bring them 


before the British and European public, I deemed it proper to 
publish the note in the Index, the reputed organ here of South- 
ern interests. It appeared there in its issue of yesterday, and 
this morning was generally copied by the daily press with va- 
rious comments. I send you herewith those which accompanied 
its publication in the Index, and which preceded it in the Times 
and Herald on the fact of the recall being known. 

. It is difficult to say in advance what effect may be produced 
on the public mind in England by this decided act of our Gov- 
ernment, nor should I anticipate its having any effect on Min- 
isterial counsels. It is not unlikely that some prejudice may 


result to the many and large interests of our Government now ~ 


pending in this country from the absence of a responsible head 
to solve difficulties or assume responsibility. Still as a measure 
of dignified and becoming policy I am satisfied of the entire 
wisdom in which it is founded. 

I shall be prepared to leave London in the course of a very 
few days, and at the suggestion of Mr. Slidell will go to Paris, 
where he will again be about the Ist of October. Should there 
be anything further to communicate, I shall write to you again 
by mail to Bermuda, leaving on the 3d October. This goes in the 
closed mail to Nassau. 

Your No. 31, of 17th August, under cover to Mr. Hotze, ar- 
rived.at the same time with its predecessor of the 4th. Its in- 
structions shali be complied with. The record books and ar- 
chives shall be deposited with Mr. Slidell. Other property belong- 
ing to the Commission, consisting of two desks for papers, books, 
etc., shall be placed in safe hands here, and accurate lists, to- 
gether with information of the place of deposit, be transmitted 
to the Department. Notice shall be given to the officers of the 
Government in England as you direct, to consult Mr. Slidell in 
matters pertaining to their missions. 

The preparations of the devices for the seal I have already 
placed in charge of Mr. Foley, R. A., probably the most eminent 
sculptor in England, and will take care that it is properly at- 
tended to. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient serv- 


ant, J. M. Mason. 


4 
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INCLOSURE. 
From Mr. Mason. 
24 Upper SEyMouR STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 
September 21, 1863. 
The Right Hon. Earl Russell, Her Majesty's Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. 

My Lorp: In a dispatch from the Secretary of State of the 
Confederate States of America, dated 4th day of August last, 
and now just received, I am instructed to consider the Commis- 
sion which brought me to England as at an end, and I am 
directed to withdraw at once from this country. The reasons 
for terminating this mission are set forth in an extract from the 
dispatch which I have the honor to communicate herewith. 

The President believes that “the Government of Her Majesty 
has determined to decline the overtures made through you for 
establishing by treaty friendly relations between the two Gov- 
ernments, and entertains no intention of receiving the accred- 
ited Minister of this Government near the British Court. Under 
these circumstances, your continued residence in London is nei- 
ther conducive to the interests nor consistent with the dignity of 
this Government; and the President therefore requests that you 
consider your mission at an end, and that you withdraw with 
your secretary. from London.” 

Having made known to your Lordship on my arrival here the 
character and purpose of the mission intrusted to me by my 
Government, I have deemed it due to courtesy thus to make 
known to the Government of Her Majesty its termination, and 
that I shall, as directed, at once withdraw from England. 

I have the honor to be, your Lordship’s very obedient servant, 

J. M. Mason, 
Special Commissioner of the Confederate States to Great Britain. 


FROM MR. MASON. 


Paris, 2d Oct., 1863. 
Hon. Jefferson Davis, 


My Dear Sir: By mail via Nassau last week I sent to the 
Department of State my letter* to Earl Russell announcing the 


—— 
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termination of the Commission to England pursuant to your in- 
structions* in the dispatch of Mr. Benjamin of the 4th August, 
and that, as directed, I should withdraw from London. By the 
same mail I sent you a private note} expressing that I was at some 
loss to know whether it was intended that I should remain for 
the present in Europe, or at my discretion should return home; 
and that in a note from Mr. Slidell, independent of any sug- 
gestion from me, he assumed as of course that I was to remain 
in Europe to await further instructions from the Government. 
Since I came here, after a full conversation with Mr. Slidell, he 
retained the same opinion, as he may probably write to you by 
mail with this. My desire is to have the doubt solved, having 
in view to do that only which may best conform to the pur- 
poses of the Government, or which, in its judgment, may best 
promote its service. 

It has seemed to me, too, the more proper that I should await 
further instructions because of the uncertainty attending com- 
munications with Europe and because, should a contingency arise 
when England, receding from her position (perhaps at the re- 
newed instance of France), might be disposed to enter into rela- 
‘tions with us, I should be at hand with the letter of credence in 
my possession to present myself as the representative of our 
country. Mr. Slidell and I both agree that, as things stand, 
though no longer Commissioner to England, yet until otherwise 
instructed, should the contingency suggested above arise, and 
that England was prepared to receive me as Minister, it would 
be my duty at once to present my letter of credence. Such, at 
least, is the form in which the question presents itself here, and 
it is thought better to await further advice than to act precipi- 
tately. And I should add that Colonel Lamar, now in Paris, 
with whom I have also fully conferred, entirely concurs in the 
views of Mr. Slidell. I shall therefore remain in Europe until 
your wishes or purpose in regard to this matter are received, 
and act accordingly. 

Notwithstanding the reluctance of those really our friends in 
the House of Commons to vote for Mr. Roebuck’s motion, yet 
I am satisfied from. intercourse with them at the time that it 


* See p. 539. + See p.. 572. 
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resulted from no disaffection to our cause, but was really attrib- 
utable to the peculiar practice of parties just now in England. 
Lord Palmerston’s great personal popularity is the mainstay of 
his administration; the Opposition are by no means satisfied 
that were his party overthrown in the House, it would not, by rea- 
son of his general popularity, be strengthened by a new election. 
They think that, were he out of the way, they would come in with 
a strength greatly increased; add to this, that he is now far ad- 
vanced in years, and subject to sharp attacks of gout or its in- 
cidents. | 

Were there a new Administration, or one reconstructed on the 
loss of its chief or any event which should displace Lord Russell, 
it is thought, and I think correctly, that the policy of England 
in regard to our country would undergo a great modification. 

Col. Lamar, who found it desirable to avail himself of the best 
medical advice in Paris, is now in much improved health, and 
about to return home. 

When it is determined whether I am to remain in Europe or 
otherwise (and if there be no reason against promulgating it), 
it would, I think, much interest my good wife to learn it. I of 
course do not inform her of what I have written you. 

With most respectful and kind regards to Mrs. Davis, yours, 
my dear sir, most truly, J. M. Mason. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


No. 25. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, October 8, 1863. 
Hon. John Slidell, etc., Paris. 


Sir: The conduct of the British Consular Agents in the Con- 
federacy has compelled the President to take the decisive step of 
expelling them from our country, and it is deemed proper to 
put you in possession of the causes which have produced this 
result, that you may have it in your power to correct any mis- 
representations on the subject. To this end it is necessary to 
review the whole course of the British Government and that 
of the Confederacy in relation to these officials. When the Con- 
federacy was first formed there were in our ports a number of 
British Consuls and Consular Agents who had been recognized 
as such, not only by the Government of the United States, which 
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was then the authorized agent for the several States for that 
purpose, but by the State authorities themselves. Under the 
law of nations these officials are not entitled to exercise political 
or diplomatic functions, nor are they accredited to the sovereigns 
within whose dominions they reside. Their only warrant of au- 
thority is the commission of their own Government, but usage 
requires that those who have the full grade of Consul should 
not exercise their functions within the territory of any sovereign 
before receiving his permission in the form of an exequatur; 
while Consular Agents of inferior grade simply notify the local 
authorities of their intention to act in that capacity. It has not 
been customary upon any change of government to interfere 
with these commercial officials already established in the dis- 
charge of their duties, and it is their recognized obligation to 
treat all Governments which may be established de facto over 
the ports where they reside as Governments de jure. The Brit- 
ish Consular officials gave no cause of complaint on this score, 
and the President interposed no objection to the continued exer- 
cise of their functions. On other grounds, however, various 
causes of complaint subsequently arose, and in the case of Con- 
sul Moore it was found necessary to revoke his exequatur* for 
his disregard of the legitimate request of this Department that 
he should abstain from further action as Consul until he had 
submitted his commission for inspection, and because of his of- 
fensive remark touching the conduct of the Confederate authori- 
ties in relation to two enlisted soldiers, as fully explained in a 
published dispatch of this Government. Attention was also 
called in that dispatch, which was communicated to the British 
Cabinet, to the objectionable conduct of British functionaries 
in the enemy’s country, who assumed authority within the lim- 
its of the Confederacy, thereby implying that these States were 
still members of the Union to which those functionaries were 
accredited, and ignoring the existence of this Government within 
the territory over which it was exercising unquestioned sway. 
Notwithstanding the grave character of this complaint, the Pres- 
ident confined himself to reprehending this conduct, and to in- 
forming the British Government that he had forbidden for the 
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future any direct communication between the British Consuls 
here and British officials in the United States.* And here it may 
not be improper to observe that, although this dispatch was pub- 
lished at the time of its date, and was communicated to the For- 
eign Office in London, Her Majesty’s Ministers made the strange 
mistake of asserting in the House of Commons that Mr. Moore’s 
dismissal was connected in some way with alleged cruelties com- 
mitted on one Belshaw, of whose existence the Department was 
ignorant till the publication of the debate, and concerning whom 
no representation exists on its files. Soon after that dispatch 
was forwarded, the President was apprised by the Governor 
of Alabama that Her Majesty’s Government had visited with 
severe displeasure and had removed from office the British Con- 
sular Agent at Mobile because he had received and forwarded 
from Mobile on an English man-of-war money due by the State 
of Alabama to British subjects for interest on the public debt 
of the State, and that the British Minister at Washington, after 
failing in active efforts to prevent the remittance of this money, 
had assumed the power of appointing a Consular Agent within 
the Confederacy to replace the officer at Mobile who had in- 
curred censure and punishment for the discharge of a plain 
duty to British subjects, which happened to be distasteful to the 
United States. A copy of the dispatch on this subject communi- 
cated to the British Government is inclosed,} and you will perceive 
that the action of the President was marked by extreme forbear- 
ance, and that he confined himself to refusing permission that 
Mr. Cridland should act under Lord Lyons’s instructions, and to 
expressing the confident hope that Her Majesty’s Government 
would in the future choose some other mode of transmitting its 
orders and exercising its authority over its agents within the 
Confederacy, than by delegating to functionaries who reside 
among our enemies the power to give orders or instructions to 
those who reside among us. In his answert to this dispatch (of 
which a copy is also inclosed) Earl Russell, while acknowledging 
the justice of our remonstrance against the assumption of au- 
thority by Lord Lyons, defends the action of the British Gov- 
ernment in the matter of the Mobile Consulate, by maintaining 
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that the transmission of the specie by Consul Magee, under the 
circumstances above explained, had the character, in the eyes of 
Her Majesty’s Government, of aiding one of the belligerents 
against the other. This statement clearly assumes that the 
transmission of specie from one of these States to Great Britain 
in payment of a public debt to British subjects is an act of hos- 
tility against the United States, which British officials cannot 
commit with due regard to neutral obligations because it “aids 
one of the belligerents against the other.” No reason is given 
for this conclusion, which appears to us at variance with all 
received notions of international law. The States of the Con- 
federacy have, under the most adverse circumstances, made great 
efforts and sacrifices to effect punctual payment of their debt to, 
neutrals, and these efforts do not seem to us to be properly char- 
acterized as being belligerent acts against our enemies. We 
cannot but regret that Her Majesty’s Government have deter- 
mined so to regard them, and to discourage ‘the discharge of a 
duty in which British subjects are so deeply interested. Within 
the last few days the President has been informed by communi- 
cations addressed to the State and Confederate authorities by 
two out of the three British Consular Agents remaining here that 
they had received instructions from their Government to pursue 
a course of conduct in regard to persons of British origin now 
resident within the Confederacy which it has been impossible to 
tolerate. It seems scarcely probable that the instructions of 
Earl Russell have been properly understood by his agents, but 
we have no means of communicating with the British Govern- 
ment for the coirection of misunderstanding. You are aware 
that Great Britain has no diplomatic agent accredited to us, and 
that Earl Russell having declined a personal interview with 
Mr. Mason, the latter, after some time spent in an unsatisfactory 
interchange of written communications, has been relieved from a 
mission which had been rendered painful to himself, and was 
productive of no benefit to his country. The President was there- 
fore compelled to take the remedy into his own hands. A brief 
statement will suffice for your full comprehension of the mat- 
ter. In April, 1862, Congress passed a law directing a draft 
for the army of “all white men who are residents of the Con- 
federate States between the ages of eighteen and forty-five 
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years, and not legally exempted from military service.” The 
draft was made, as stated in the law, in view of the absolute 
necessity “of placing in the field a large additional force to meet 
the advancing columns of the enemy now invading our soil;” in 
other words, all residents capable of bearing arms were called 
on to protect their own homes from invasion, their own prop- 
erty from plunder, their own families from cruel outrage. You 
will observe that the call was not made until after a year of 
war, during which it had been entirely within the power of all 
foreigners to depart from a country threatened with invasion, 
if they preferred not to share the common lot of its inhabitants. 
Upon the promulgation of the law objection was made by sev- 
eral foreign Consuls to its application to the subjects of their 
sovereigns, and the President directed that its provisions should 
not be so construed as to impose forced military service on mere 
sojourners or temporary residents, but only such as had become 
citizens of the Confederacy de jure, or had rendered themselves 
liable, under the law of nations, to be considered as citizens de 
facto, by having established themselves as permanent residents 
within the Confederacy, without the intention of returning to 
their native country. To this very liberal interpretation of the 
law in favor of foreign residents it was not supposed that ob- 
jection could be taken, but on the 12th of November, 1862, Con- 
sul Bunch at Charleston wrote to this Department as follows: 

“T have now received the instructions of Earl Russell to sig- 
nify to you the views of Her Majesty’s Government on this sub- 
ject. I,am desired to lose no time in remonstrating strongly 
against the forcible enlistment of British subjects, and to say 
that such subjects domiciled only by residence in the so-called 
Confederate States cannot be forcibly enlisted in the military 
service of those States by virtue of an ex post facto law when 
no municipal law existed at the time of their domicile rendering 
them liable to such service. 

“Tt may be competent for a State in which a domiciled foreigner 
may reside to pass such an ex post facto law, if, at the same time, 
an option is offered to foreigners affected by it, to quit, after a 
reasonable period, the territory if they object to serving in the 
armies of the State; but without this option such a law would 
violate the principles of international law, and even with such 
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an option the comity hitherto observed between independent 
States would not be very scrupulously observed. The plainest 
notions of reason and justice forbid that a foreigner admitted 
to reside for peaceful and commercial purposes in a State form- 
ing a part of a Federal Union should be suddenly and without 
warning compelled by the State to take an active part in the 
hostilities against other States which, when he became domiciled, 
were members of one and the same Confederacy; which States, 
moreover, have threatened to treat as rebels and not as prisoners 
of war all who may fall into their hands. 

“To these considerations must be added the fact that the per- 
sons who have been the victims of this forced enlistment are 
forbidden, under severe penalties, by the Queen’s proclamation 
to take any part in the civil war now raging in America, and 
that thus they are made not only to enter a military service con- 
trary to their own wishes and in violation of the tacit compact un- 
der which they took up their original domicile, but also to disobey 
the order of their legitimate sovereign. 

“T am directed by Earl Russell to urge these several consid- 
erations upon you, and to add that Her Majesty’s Government 
confidently hopes and expects that no further occasion for re- 
monstrance will arise on this point.” 

No, reply was deemed necessary to this dispatch (nor to a 
similar one from Consul Moore dated on the 14th November), 
notwithstanding the very questionable assumptions, both of law 
and fact, contained in it, because there seemed to be no substan- 
tial point at issue between the two Governments, and discussion 
could therefore serve no useful purpose. Earl Russell was not 
understood to insist on anything more than that British subjects 
resident within the Confederacy should be allowed a reasonable 
time to exercise the option of departing from the country if un- 
willing to be enrolled in its service, and in point of fact this 
option has. never been refused them, and many have availed ' 
themselves of it; nor was it believed that Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment expected a very favorable response to their appeal to 
this Government for the exercise of the comity between inde- 
pendent States supposed to be involved in this subject, whilst 
Great Britain was persistently refusing to recognize the inde- 
pendence which alone could justify the appeal. Since the date 
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of these two letters numerous requests have been made by British 
Consular officials for the interposition of this Government in 
behalf of persons alleged to be British subjects wrongfully sub- 
jected to draft. Relief has always been afforded when war- 
ranted by the facts, but it soon became known that these gentle- 
men regarded their own certificates as conclusive evidence that 
the persons named in them were exempt from military service, 
and that these certificates were freely issued on the simple 
affidavit of the interested parties. Thus Consul Moore was de- 
ceived into claiming exemption for two men who were proven 
to be citizens of the Confederacy, and to have been landowners 
and voters for a series of years prior to the war. Much incon- 
venience was occasioned before these abuses could be corrected, 
but they afterwards assumed a shape which forbade further to!- 
erance. The correspondence of the Acting British Consuls at 
Savannah and Charleston already reférred to asserts the exist- 
ence of instructions from their Government under which, instead 
of advising British subjects to resort to the courts of justice, 
always open for the redress of grievances, or to apply to this 
Government for protection against any harsh or unjust treatment 
by its subordinates, they deem it a duty to counsel our enlisted 
soidiers to judge for themselves of their rights to exemption, to 
refuse obedience to Confederate laws and authority, and even 
exhort them to open mutiny in face of the enemy. This unwar- 
rantable assumption by foreign officials of jurisdiction within 
our territory, this offensive encroachment on the sovereignty 
of the Confederate States, has been repressed by the President’s 
order for the immediate departure of all British Consular Agents 
from our country. But a few months have elapsed since the ut- 
most indignation was expressed by the British Government against 
the United States Minister at London for issuing a safe conduct 
to be used on the high seas by a merchant vessel, and the ground 
of this denunciation was his exercise of direct authority over a 
subject-matter within the exclusive territorial jurisdiction of the 
Queen, It is difficult, therefore, to conceive on what basis Her 
Majesty’s Government have deemed themselves justified in the 
much graver encroachment on the sovereignty of these States 
which has been attempted under instructions alleged to have 
emanated from them, It is not my purpose here to discuss the 
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nature and extent of the claims of the Confederacy on the alle- 
giance of persons of foreign origin residing permanently within 
its limits (easy as would be the task of demonstrating the obli- 
gation of such residents under the law of nations to aid in the 
defense of their own homes and property against invasion) be- 
cause, as already observed, the liberal construction of the law 
in their favor which has been sanctioned by the President, and 
the indulgence of the Government in permitting them for many 
months to exercise the option of avoiding service by departing 
from the country deprive the discussion of any practical interest. 
I have been induced to place the whole subject fully in your 
possession by reason of a statement made by Consul Fullarton 
to the Governor of Georgia that in the event of the failure of 
his remonstrances to produce the exemption of all British sub- 
jects from service he is instructed to state that “the Governments 
in Europe interested in this question will unite in making such 
representations as will secure aliens this desired exemption.” 
The menace here implied would require no answer if it were 
not made professedly under instructions. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say to you that the action of the President in repelling 
with decision any attempt by foreign officials to arrogate sov- 
ereign rights within our limits, or to interfere with the 
execution of our laws, would not be affected in the slightest 
degree by representations from any source, however exalted. 
This is the only point on which the President has had occa- 
sion to act, and on this point there is no room for discussion. 
The exercise of the droit de remoi is too harsh, however, to be 
resorted to without justifiable cause, and it is proper that you 
should have it in your power to explain the grounds on which 
the President has been compelled to enforce it, lest also the 
Government of His Imperial Majesty should be misled into the 
error of supposing that the rights of French citizens are in any 
manner involved in the action of the President which has-been 
rendered necessary by the reprehensible conduct of the British 
Consular Agents. You are requested to take an early occasion for 
giving such explanations to Mr. Drouyn de L’Huys as will ob- 
viate all risk of misapprehension. 
I am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. P, Benjamin, Secretary of State, 
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FROM MR. SLIDELL. 


RECEIVED December 10, 1863. J. P. B. 
No. 46. Paris, October 9, 1863. 


Hon. J. P. Benjamin. 


Sir: My last dispatch was of 22d September from Biarritz. 
I returned here on the Ist instant. I again saw the Emperor on 
the 28th ultimo at the Villa Eugenie. He was even still more 
marked in his attentions to my family and myself. He con- 
versed with Mrs. Slidell and my daughters for fully an hour, 
an extraordinary mark of favor. He asked me if I expected 
Mr. Mason to visit Paris, spoke of the gallant defense of Charles- 
ton, and inquired if any important intelligence might soon be 
expected from our armies. I replied that I did not look for 
news of any conflicts on a large scale for some time to come, 
that I thought the war was fast assuming the character of a 
chronic malady, and that without his patent intervention there 
was every prospect of its lingering on for years, certainly until 
the close of Lincoln’s Administration. That the object of En- 
gland’s policy would be attained by the destruction of the agri- 
cultural industry of the South, the bankruptcy and disintegration 
of the North. He said he hoped we would soon have better 
news, and shook hands with me, saying that he would see me 
on his return to Paris. 

I saw Mr. Drouyn de L’Huys by appointment on the 4th 
instant. He was, as usual, very cordial, and conversed freely, 
but as I have said in previous dispatches he is extremely timid, 
seeks to avoid responsibility; when one has left him it is very 
difficult to recall anything that he has said of any significance. 
In this respect he is the very reverse of his Imperial master. 
I spoke to him of the attempt to seize the “Florida” for torts 
alleged to have been committed by Captain Maffit, and asked him 
to take the necessary steps to put an end to these annoyances. 

He said that it was a very grave and delicate question, that 
there was a distinction to be drawn between the ships of war of 
recognized and unrecognized Governments, that mistakes had been 
committed before he had taken charge of the foreign affairs which 
Placed him in a false position, that the blockade ought not to have 
‘been submitted to, and that we ought to have been either abso- 
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lutely recognized or not at all. I said that I agreed with him 
fully that our recognition as belligerents, however friendly might 
have been the spirit which dictated it on the part of France, had 
been most injurious to us, as without it our ports could not have 
been declared in a state of blockade, but the error had been made, 
and he could not now escape its logical consequences. 

He said that he had been informed that the order for the 
seizure of the “Florida” had been rescinded on discovering that 
she was a Government vessel and not a privateer; I replied that 
if this were true I had nothing more to say on the subject, but 
in the event of a seizure I must insist upon prompt redress. 

I then referred to the case of the “Caroline Goodyear” men- 
tioned* in my No. 45. He said that orders had been given for the 
release of the cargo and vessel, but that the muskets could not be 
landed at Matamoras. I remonstrated against this decision, say- 
ing that no distinction could be drawn against the deposit of 
munitions of war at Havre or Martinique and at Matamoras so 
long as it was under the French flag. He said that if munitions 
of war were deposited there the town might be attacked and car- 

tied by the Mexicans, and the munitions fall into their hands, 
that such a contingency must be guarded against. I replied that 
such a contingency was, as he well knew, not at all likely to 
happen, and could not be seriously offered as an argument against 
the landing of the “Caroline Goodyear.” I asked: “If you object 
to the landing of muskets, why not to that of clothing and equip- 
ments that would be exposed to the same risk?” I pressed him 
with arguments of this character, when he admitted that appre- 
hension was entertained of difficulties with the Northern Govern- 
ment if the cargo of the “Goodyear” were admitted, as it was 
now notorious that it was intended for the Confederate Army 
in Texas. I replied that if France refused to admit goods because 
they might find their way to Texas, it would be in violation of her 
neutrality to the prejudice of the Confederacy, as large sup- 
plies were to be sent by that route. It is not worth while to 
repeat all that was said, but the conversation closed by the 
Minister saying that the character and destination of goods sent 
to Matamoras would not be too closely inquired into. I reminded 
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him that the Emperor had referred to him a memorandum which 
I had presented on the subject of the admission into French ports 
of prizes made by Confederate cruisers. He sad the matter was 
under examination. This I suppose is the last I shall hear of it. 

Mr. Barrett, formerly member of Congress at Washington from 
St. Louis, has called on me to obtain my consent to the extension 
of the period of delivery of certain supplies for the army of 
the trans-Mississippi division made with Mr. Chiles by the Assist- 
ant Quartermaster, or Commissary General Haynes, acting under 
orders of General Kirby Smith. The date of delivery by contract 
was the Ist of November. After examining the contract, I found 
its terms so ruinously extravagant that I peremptorily refused to 
give any sanction to the extension. 

Another large contract made with Mr. Clements (concerned in 
the affair of the “General Rusk” or “Blanche’”’) under authority 
of Brig. Gen. Bee, is nearly, if not quite, as onerous. Clements is 
to receive one hundred per cent advance on the cost of all goods, 
including charges delivered at Matamoras, to be paid in cotton 
at twenty cents. Whether he also is to receive middling fair I do 
not know, as I have not seen his contract. The muskets by the 
“Caroline Goodyear” were shipped under this contract. They 
could have been bought at forty-five shillings for cash or approved 
acceptance. Clements paid for them sixty shillings; one of the 
charges on the invoice is £1,000 sterling, said to be paid to a 
Mr. Stringer for having introduced Clements to Hamilton, who 
sold the muskets. For this introduction to a seller of goods the 
Confederate Government, the real purchaser, pay £2,000. You 
will thus see that it is the interest of the contractor to pay for 
everything the highest price and to increase the charges in every 
way. I have been long inclined to call the attention of the Gov- 
ernment to the manner in which contracts for purchases to be 
made in Europe are granted, but have abstained lest I might be 
considered as intruding advice in matters not within the scope 
of my duties. I cannot see why, if the Government sends cotton 
to Matamoras it should not be shipped from thence to Liverpool 
or Havre, for sale on its own account, and the proceeds expended 
by its own agents in purchasing arms, etc., for cash. It would thus 
secure the purchase of the best articles at the lowest prices. All 
the shipments made to Matamoras should be under the French 
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flag, as the English has long ceased to afford protection or com- 
mand respect. 

I sent you by Mr. Lamar the papers relating to a demand made 
by N. N. de Mattos, an English subject, for indemnity for goods 
on board of a Federal ship destroyed by the “Alabama.” There 
will be many other claims of a similar character. As we gave 
our assent to the 2d and 3d articles of the Convention of Paris, 
mainly on account of the declaration respecting blockades in the 
4th article, why should we not now declare all goods under the 
enemy’s flag, and enemy’s goods under neutral flags, good prizes 
of war? The 4th article is now completely nullified by the open 
declaration of the English Government and the tacit submission 
of other powers. I can see no good reason why we should not 
revoke our adhesion to the second and third. 

I am, with very great respect, your most obedient servant, 

JoHN SLIDELL. 


FROM MR. MASON. 


IKRECEIVED 10th. Dec., <'63... Je Bi B. 
Lonpon, October 19, 1863. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit to you herewith, a copy of a 

letter from Earl Russell to me, dated the 25th of September, 
ultimo, in reply to mine of the 21st of same month, in which I 
informed him of the termination of my mission to London. It 
would seem proper that it should go on the files of the Depart- 
» ment. : 
Just before I left London for Paris at the close of my mission 
I sent also to Earl Russell some papers connected with the case 
of the “Margaret and Jessie,” which I found amongst mine, and 
I had a later note from him addressed to me at Paris merely 
acknowledging their receipt. That note I have not at hand where 
I am writing this dispatch, but I may yet obtain it in time to 
make it an inclosure. 

My letter to Earl Russell, as you will see, is dated 21st Sep- 
tember. On the 30th I left London for Paris, having given up 
my house and removed all my effects with the archives of the 
mission, All the books and other things belonging to the Com- 
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mission were carefully packed, and are deposited for safe-keep- 
ing with my bankers, Messrs. John K. Gilliat & Co., No. 4, Crosby 
Square, in the city. The cases for papers, etc., I left with Mr. 
Hotze. Complete lists of all are preserved in the box with the 
archives. 

After remaining some two weeks in Paris, I returned here a few 
days since to close some matters necessarily left open, but have 
remained chiefly in the country, coming to London but occa- 
sionally, and shall soon return to the Continent. 

I wrote from Paris to the President, and I inclose herewith a 
duplicate of my letter in case the first should have been mis- 
carried, and which I shall be obliged if you will peruse and hand 
to him. 

I have nothing of interest to communicate. Colonel Lamar, 
who bears this, can give you the latest and best impressions of 
things in Europe. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. M. Mason. 


INCLOSURE. 
From Lord Russell. 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 25, 1863. 
J. M, Mason, Esq. 

Sir: I have had the honor of receiving your letter of the 21st 
instant informing me that your Government has ordered you to 
withdraw from this country on the ground that Her Majesty’s 
Government has declined the overtures made through you for 
establishing, by treaty, friendly relations, and has no intention 
of receiving you as the accredited Minister of the Confederate 
States at the British Court. I have on other occasions explained 
to you the reasons which have induced Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to decline the overtures you allude to, and the motives 
which have hitherto prevented the British Court from recognizing 
you as the accredited Minister of an established State. These 
reasons are still in force, and it is not necessary to repeat them. 

I regret that circumstances have prevented my cultivating your 
personal acquaintance which, in a different state of affairs, I should 
have done with much pleasure. - 

I have the honor to be, sir, etc., RUSSELL, 
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; RECEIVED December 21, 63. J. P. B. 
No. 66. Rome, November 11, 1863. 


Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State of the Confederate States 
of America, Richmond, Va. 


Sir: As I expected, at the date of my No. 65, I reached here on 
the 19th instant, late in the afternoon. On the 11th, at 1:30 P.M., 
I sought and promptly obtained an interview with His Eminence, 
the Cardinal, Secretary of State, Antonelli. I at once explained 
to him the object of my mission to Rome, and he instantly as- 
sured me that he would obtain for me an audience of the Sovereign 
Pontiff. 

His Eminence then remarked that he could not withhold from 
me an expression of his unbounded admiration of the wonderful 
powers which we had exhibited in the field in resistance to a 
war which had been prosecuted with an energy, aided by the 
employment of all the recent improvements in the instruments for 
the destruction of life and property, unparalleled perhaps in the 
world’s history. He asked me several questions with respect to 
President Davis, at the end of which he observed that he cer- 
tainly had created for himself a name that would rank with those 
of the most illustrious statesmen of modern times. He mani- 
fested an earnest desire for the definitive termination of hostilities, 
and observed that there was nothing the Holy See could do with 
propriety to occasion such a result that it was not prepared to do. 
I seized the utterance of this assurance to inform him that but 
for the Europeaa recruits received by the North, numbering an- 
nually something like 100,000, the Lincoln Administration, in all 
likelihood, would have been compelled sometime before this to 
have retired from the contest; that nearly all those recruits were 
from Ireland, and that Christianity had cause to weep at such a 
fiendish destruction of life as occurred from the beguiling of these 
people from their homes to take up arms against citizens who 
had never harmed or wronged them in the slightest degree. 

He appeared to be touched by my statement, and intimated 
that an evil so disgraceful to humanity was not beyond the reach 
of a salutary remedy. His Eminence, after a short pause, took 
a rapid survey of the affairs of the nations of the earth, and drew 
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a rather somber picture of the future, particularly of Europe. He 
did not attempt to conceal his dislike of England, his want of 
sympathy with Russia, his distrust of any benefits which might be 
expected from the congress proposed by France. “If all guar- 
antees,” said he emphatically, “are of no value, new ones will be 
too feeble to resist expediency when sustained by might.” 
' This is but a short and otherwise imperfect outline of one of 
the most interesting official interviews I ever enjoyed, an inter- 
view which was of lengthened duration and marked from begin- 
ning to end with extreme cordiality and courtesy by the distin- 
guished functionary by whom it was accorded. I will add, lest 
I may not have been sufficiently explicit on that point, that it 
took place in his office in the Vatican, where he receives all the 
foreign Ministers. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, A. DupLEY MANN. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 
No. 32. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, 13th November, ’63. 
Hon. James M. Mason, ete. 


Sir: I have been compelled to await the return of the Pres- 
ident from the southwest before answering your No. 46, an- 
nouncing your withdrawal* from London in conformity with the 
instructions} contained in my No. 30. Until the receipt of your 
dispatch, it was of course impossible to foresee whether you 
might not find it necessary to exercise the discretion confided 
to you in the private instructions{t which accompanied tliose con- 
taining your recall. As we now know, however, that your mission 
to England has terminated, I have the President’s authority for in- 
forming you that your services are considered by your Govern- 
ment as too valuable and useful to be dispensed with, and that 
you have again been appointed by him Commissioner under the 
act No. 226, of 20 August, 1861, entitled “An Act to empower 
the President of the Confederate States to appoint additional 
commissioners to foreign nations.” Mr. Macfarland has been 
appointed your secretary. These appointments bear date on 
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the 12th instant, and you will receive the formal commissions 
for yourself and secretary by the next mail, as there is no time 
to make up the instructions for the present conveyance. As 
your former commission (together with that of Mr. Macfar- 
land) was for England only, it is considered-as having come to 
an end by your withdrawal under instructions, but your ac- 
counts for salary, contingent expenses, etc., will be rendered 
up to the 12th instant, and your salary under the new appoint- 
ment will commence at the last named date. You are, of course, 
aware that, this being a new appointment, made during recess, 
it will expire at the close of the next session of the Senate if not 
confirmed by that body. 

The books which you were good enough to procure for the 
Department have at last arrived in Wilmington, but all the cases 
have not yet reached Richmond, nor have any been opened. I 
doubt not, however, that they are all right. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


FROM MR. MANN. 


RECEIVED December 21, ’63. J. P. B. 
No. 67. Rome, November 14, 1863. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State of the Confederate States 
of America, Richmond, Va. 

Sir: At three o’clock on the afternoon of yesterday I received 
a formal notification that His Holiness would favor me with an 
audience embracing my private secretary to-day at twelve o’clock. 
I accordingly proceeded to the Vatican sufficiently early to enable 
me to reach there fifteen minutes in advance of the designated 
hour. In five minutes afterwards, ten minutes prior to the ap- 
pointed time, a message came from the Sovereign Pontiff that he 
was ready to receive me, and I was accordingly conducted within 
his presence. 

His Holiness stated, after I had taken my stand near to his 
side, that he had been so afflicted by the horrors of the war in 
America that many months ago he had written to the Archbishops 
of New Orleans and New York to use all the influence that they 
could properly employ for terminating with as little delay as pos- 
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sible the deplorable state of hostilities; that from the former 
he had received no answer, but that he had heard from the 
latter, and his communication was not such as to inspire hopes 
that his ardent wishes would be speedily gratified. I then re- 
marked: “It is to a sense of profound gratitude of the Execu- 
tive of the Confederate States and of my countrymen for the 
earnest manifestations which your Holiness made in the appeal 
referred to that I am indebted for the distinguished honor which 
I now enjoy. President Davis has appointed me Special Envoy 
to convey in person to your Holiness this letter, which I trust you 
will receive in a similar spirit to that which animated its author.” 
Looking for a moment at the address, and afterwards at the seal 
of the letter, His Holiness took his scissors and cut the envelope. 
Upon opening it he observed: “I see it is in English, a language 
which I do not understand.” I remarked: “If it will be agree- 
able to your Holiness, my secretary will translate its contents to 
you.” He replied: “I shall be pleased if he will do so.” The 
translation was rendered in a slow, solemn, and emphatic pro- 
nunciation. During its progress I did not cease for an instant to 
carefully survey the features of the Sovereign Pontiff. A sweet- 
er expression of pious affection, of tender benignity, never 
adorned the face of mortal man. No picture can adequately rep- 
resent him when exclusively absorbed in Christian contemplation. 
Every sentence of the letter appeared to sensibly affect him. At 
the conclusion of each he would lay. his hand down upon the 
desk and bow his head approvingly. When the passage was 
reached wherein the President states in such sublime and affect- 
ing language, “We have offered up at the footstool of our Father 
who art in heaven prayers inspired by the same feelings which 
animated your Holiness,” his deep-sunken orbs, visibly moistened, 
were upturned toward that throne upon which ever sits the 
Prince of Peace, indicating that his heart was pleading for our 
deliverance from that ceaseless and merciless war which is prose- 
cuted against us. The soul of infidelity, if indeed infidelity have 
a soul, would have melted in view of so sacred a spectacle. The 
emotion occasioned by the translation was succeeded by a silence 
of some time. At length His Holiness asked whether President 
Davis were a Catholic. I answered in the negative. He then 
asked if I were one. I assured him that I was not. 
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His Holiness now stated, to use his own language, that Lincoln 
and Company had endeavored to create an impression abroad 
that they were fighting for the abolition of slavery, and that it 
might perhaps be judicious in us to consent to gradual emanci- 
pation. I replied that the subject of slavery was one over which 
the Government of the Confederate States, like that of the old 
United States, had no control whatever; that all ameliorations 
with regard to the institution must proceed from the States them- 
selves, which were as sovereign in their character in this regard 
as were France, Austria, or any other Continental power; that 
true philanthropy shuddered at the thought of the liberation of 
the slave in the manner attempted by Lincoln and Company; 
that such a procedure would be practically to convert the well- 
cared-for civilized negro into a semibarbarian; that such of our 
slaves. as had been captured or decoyed off by our enemy were 
in an incomparably worse condition than while they were in the 
service of their masters; that they wished to return to their old 
homes, the love of which was the strongest of their affections; 
that if, indeed, African ‘slavery were an evil, there was a power 
which in its own good time would doubtless removegthat evil in a 
more gentle manner than that of causing the earth to be deluged 
with blood for its sudden overthrow. His Holiness received these 
remarks with an approving expression. He then said that I had 
reason to be proud of the self-sacrificing devotion of my country- 
men, from the beginning, to the cause for which they are contend- 
ing. “The most ample reason,” I replied, “and yet, scarcely so 
much as of my countrywomen whose patriotism, whose sorrows 
and privations, whose transformation in many instances from 
luxury to penury were unparalleled and could not be adequately, 
described by any living language. There they had been from the 
beginning, there they were still, more resolute, if possible, than 
ever, emulating in devotion, earthly though it was in its character, 
those holy female spirits who were the last at the cross and the 
first at the sepulcher.”” His Holiness received this statement with 
evident satisfaction, and then said: “I should like to do anything 
that can be effectively done or that even promises good results, 
to aid in putting an end to this most terrible war which is harm- 
ing the good of all the earth, if I knew how to proceed.” 

I availed myself of this declaration to inform His Holiness that 
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it was not the armies of Northern birth which the South was 
encountering in hostile array, but that it was the armies of Eu- 
ropean creation, occasioned by the Irish and Germans, chiefly by 
the former, who were influenced to emigrate (by circulars from 
Lincoln and Company to their numerous agents abroad) osten- 
sibly for the purpose of securing high wages, but in reality to 
fill up the constantly depleted ranks of our enemy, that those 
poor unfortunates were tempted by high bounties amounting to 
$500, $600, and $700 to enlist and take up arms against us; that 
once in the service they were invariably placed in the most ex- 
posed points of danger in the battlefield; that in consequence 
thereof an instance had occurred in which almost an entire bri- 
gade had been left dead or wounded upon the ground; that but for 
foreign recruits the North would most likely have broken down 
months ago in the absurd attempt to overpower the South. His 
Holiness expressed his utter astonishment, repeatedly throwing 
up his hands at the employment of such means against us and 
the cruelty attendant upon such unscrupulous operations. 

“But, your Holiness,” said I, “Lincoln and Company are even 
more wicked, if possible, in their ways, than in decoying innocent 
Irishmen from their homes to be murdered in cold blood. Their 
champions, and, would your Holiness believe it unless it were 
authoritatively communicated to you? their pulpit champions, have 
boldly asserted as a sentiment, ‘Great fire for the families and cit- 
izens of the rebels, and hell fire for their chiefs.’”” His Holiness 
was startled at this information, and immediately observed: “Cer- 
tainly no Catholics could reiterate so monstrous a statement.” 
I replied: “Such are the sentiments of the fiendish, vagrant pulpit 
buffoons whose number is legion, and who impiously undertake 
to teach the doctrine of Christ, for ulterior sinister purposes.” 

His Holiness then observed: “I will write a letter to President 
Davis, and of such a character that it may be published for gen- 
eral perusal.” I expressed my heartfelt gratification for the 
assertion of this purpose. He then remarked, half inquiringly: 
“You will remain here for several months?” I of course could 
not do otherwise than answer in the affirmative. Turning to my 
secretary, he asked several kind questions personal to himself, and 
bestowed upon him a handsome compliment. He then extended 
his hand, as a signal for the end of the audience, and I retired. 
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Thus terminated one among the most remarkable conferences 
that ever a foreign representative had with a potentate of the 
earth. And such a potentate! A potentate who wields the con- 
sciences of 175,000,000 of the civilized race, and who is adored 
- by that immense number as the vicegerent of Almighty God in 
his sublunary sphere. 

How strikingly majestic the conduct of the Government of the 
Pontifical State in its bearing toward me when contrasted with 
the sneaking subterfuges to which some of the Governments of 
western Europe have had recourse in order to evade intercourse 
with our Commissioners! Here I was openly received at the De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs, openly received by appointment at 
court in accordance with established usages and customs, and 
treated from beginning to end with a consideration which might 
be envied by the Envoy of the oldest member of the family of na- 
tions. The audience was of forty minutes’ duration, an unusually 
long one. 

I have written this dispatch very hurriedly, and fear that it 
will barely be in time for the monthly steamer which goes off 
from Liverpool with the mails of the Bahama Islands next Sat- 
urday. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, A. DupLEY Mann. 


FROM MR. SLIDELL. 


RECEIVED December 18, 1863. J. P. B. 
No. 48. Parts, November 15, 1863. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 

Sir: In my last, of 25th October, I acknowledged the receipt of 
your No, 23. On the 25th ultimo, I placed a copy of it in the 
hands of the Emperor through Mr. Mocquard, who informs me 
that it has been carefully read by the Emperor. 

The speech of the Emperor addressed to the Chambers on the 
5th instant has excited an immense sensation throughout Europe. 
It is very differently interpreted by different persons and in dif- 
ferent quarters. By the majority it is considered pacific in its tone 
and tendencies. The opinion of others, and as I think the better 
opinion, is that it foreshadows a European war at no very dis- 
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tant day. This opinion of the speech by the best-informed 
and most sagacious persons here has been somewhat modified by 
the subsequent appearance of the Emperor’s autograph circular 
to the chiefs of the several European powers. I send you copies 
of the French text. You will doubtless have the English version 
through the Northern papers long before this dispatch can reach 
you. You will have observed, perhaps with some surprise and 
disappointment, its silence on the subject of American affairs. 
This was my first feeling on perusing it, but after a more careful 
examination and further reflection I did not construe it so un- 
favorably. Not choosing, however, to rely on my own impressions, 
I at once made inquiries of my friend at the Affaires Etrangéres 
and of Mr. Mocquard, and received the same explanations from 
both. The former, at my request, had a conversation with his 
chief on the subject. There were two reasons for the Emperor’s 
reticence: (1) He could not say what he had been and was still 
willing to do with the codperation of England, without by impli- 
cation contrasting his policy and feelings with hers and throwing 
upon her the responsibility of the present condition of American 
. affairs. This he was not willing to do, as he desires scrupulously 
to avoid everything that would be likely to produce at this critical 
moment any coolness or alienation between the two Governments. 
(2) As he could not say all that he would desire to say on the 
subject, he preferred to say nothing rather than confine himself 
to commonplace expressions of regret at the continuance of 
the war and fruitless effusion of blood, etc. As to this lat- 
ter point I am very decidedly of the opinion that absolute si- 
lence is more satisfactory than vague, unmeaning generalities 
would have been. It may not be uninteresting to know, as well as 
showing the habits and mode of action of so remarkable a per- 
sonage, as illustrating the thorough autocracy of his Government, 
that the address, so remarkable and important in every way,. was 
prepared without consultation with his Ministers. On the 3d in- 
stant I called on the Duke de Morny, who had recently returned to 
Paris after a considerable absence. He said that he knew noth- 
ing of what the Emperor would say in his address, excepting that 
it would be pacific in its tone; that a Cabinet meeting would be 
held the next day, when the Emperor would read it to his Min- 
isters. The Duke, although not a Minister, as President of the 
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Corps Legislatif, attends Cabinet meetings, especially during the 
sessions of the Chambers. Mr. Mocquard, the Emperor’s private 
secretary, told me a day or two previous that it had not yet been 
put on paper. 

I give you in cipher a copy of a note which I addressed on the 
6th instant to a high personage. “The confident assertions of 
agents of the Washington Government and certain remarks made 
by Ministers of Foreign Affairs and Marine, lead the undersigned 
to apprehend that, without consulting your Majesty, orders may be 
given that will interfere with the completion and armament of 
ships of war now being constructed at Bordeaux and Nantes for 
the Government of the Confederate States. The undersigned 
has the most entire confidence that your Majesty, being made 
aware of the possibility of such an interference, will take the nec- 
essary steps to prevent it. The undersigned has no access to the 
Minister of Marine, and does not feel authorized to state to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs the circumstances under which the 
construction of these ships was commenced. He relies upon this 
reason to excuse the liberty which he has ventured to take in ad- 
dressing himself ‘directly to your Majesty on a subject in which 
are involved not only vital interests of the Government which he 
represents, but very grave and delicate personal responsibilities 
for himself.” 

On the following day I received a note from Mr. Drouyn de 
L’Huys requesting me to call on him on the 9th instant. As I 
anticipated, he wished to see me on the subject of my note of 6th 
instant, which had been handed to him. He at once entered upon 
it, and seemed at first disposed to take a rather high tone, saying 
that what had passed with the Emperor was confidential; that 
France could not be forced into a war by indirection; that when 
prepared to act it would be openly; that peace with the North 
would not be jeopardized on an accessory and unimportant point 
such as the building of one or two vessels, and that France was 
bound by the declaration of neutrality. I then gave him a detailed 
history of the affair, showing him that the idea originated with the 
Emperor, and was carried out, not only with his knowledge and 
approbation, but at his invitation; that it was so far confidential 
that it was to be communicated but to a few necessary persons, 
but could not deprive me of the right of invoking, as I did, an 
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adherence to promises which had been given long after the declara- 
_ tion of neutrality. I spoke very calmly but very decidedly. The 
Minister’s tone changed completely, and I took leave of him 
satisfied that the builders would not be interfered with. 

The necessity of writing in cipher has obliged me to give a 
very meager account of what passed at the interview. 

Another vessel* under British colors having on board arms for 
our Government was seized on the 26th September off Matamoras, 
after having discharged a portion of her cargo, by a French war 
steamer and carried to Vera Cruz. I have, in the absence of for- 
mal documents respecting this seizure, made earnest verbal re- 
monstrances to the Minister of Foreign Affairs on this subject. 
He expressed his deep regret at the occurrence, and promised to 
take immediately the necessary steps for the release of the vessel 
and cargo. ‘I said that a mere release would be of no service 
to us, that the only efficient reparation would be to send the 
vessel back under convoy with the cargo to Matamoras, and that 
she could at the same time carry the arms that had been detained 
in the “Goodyear.” I remonstrated against these acts as a vio- 
lation of neutrality and altogether inconsistent with the friendly 
sentiment entertained for us by the Emperor. I spoke of the 
impolicy of the blockade of Matamoras, and urged that that port 
should be excepted from the declaration of the general blockade 
of the coast of Mexico, or, what would be still better, that 
Matamoras should be occupied by French troops; that we had 
the more reason to complain of the blockade ty France of the 
only neutral port by which we could receive supplies and ship cot- 
ton, while she submitted to a blockade of our ports that was no- 
toriously inefficient. 

I asked the Minister if he had found time to read attentively 
your dispatch of 2d September, of which I had sent him a copy. 
He said that he had; that it was a very strong paper, one indeed 
which could not be controverted; that a great mistake had been 
made in submitting originally to the blockade, but it was one 
for which he was not responsible; that he must accept the sit- 
uation as he found it, and that in the present critical condition 
of European affairs France was obliged to exercise extreme cau- 
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tion not to involve herself in difficulties elsewhere which could 
possibly be avoided, and hinted that England would not regret 
seeing her in collision with the Government of the North. The 
idea is universally entertained here, and, as I have said in pre- 
vious dispatches, I believe it well founded. He said that Mata- 
moras would have been occupied by French troops, but that the 
necessary force could not have been spared from other operations. 
That difficulty did not now exist to the same extent, and he be- 
lieved that it would soon be under the French flag, when of 
course all reason of complaint in that quarter would be removed. 

I send you by this conveyance a copy of the annual official re- 
port of the situation of the Empire. You will find it an interest- 
ing document. I annex a copy of that portion of it which re- 
lates to our affairs, by which you will see that the opinions of the 
Emperor, as formerly expressed, have undergone a change. The 
almost universal opinion here is that the attempted Congress will 
be a failure, indeed there is good reason to doubt that it will ever 
meet. The English papers at first generally seemed to favor the 
idea, but they now are taking a different line. They intimate that 
before consenting to take part in the Congress the Queen should 
be informed what are the special subjects which it is proposed 
to discuss and what action the Emperor desires should be taken 
in relation to them. A preliminary answer will probably be made 
in this sense, and I have reason to believe that the Emperor will 
decline to enter into any development of his views until the Con- 
eress shall have met. The C. S. Steamer “Georgia,” Lieutenant 
Maury commanding, arrived at Cherbourg on the 28th instant. 
I addressed to the Minister of Foreign Affairs a note requesting 
the necessary permission for repairs, etc. The same privileges 
and facilities as were accorded to the “Florida” were promptly 
extended to the “Georgia.” 

Mr. Mann passed through Paris on his way to Rome on the 
Ist instant. I anticipate good results from his visit. 

I send you herewith duplicate of my No. 46, of October 9, to 
be filed by you in case the original should be lost or greatly de- 
layed. 

With greatest respect, your most obedient servant, 

JoHN SLIDELL. 
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FROM MR. MANN. 


RECEIVED January 11, 1864. J. P. B. 
No. 68. Rome, November 21, 1863. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State of the Confederate States 
of America, Richmond, Va. 

Sir: I confidently trust that my Nos. 66 and 67, giving detailed 
accounts of my audience with the Sovereign Pontiff and of my 
interview with the Cardinal, Secretary of State, will have been 
in your possession some days previous to the arrival of this. Lest, 
however, they may have been delayed on their way to their des- 
tination, I will state that my reception at the Vatican was cordial 
in the broadest sense of the word, and that my mission has been 
as successful as the President could have possibly desired it to be. 
On the 19th I had a second interview with Cardinal Antonelli. 
I intended it to be of short duration, but he became so much inter- 
ested in the communication which I made to him that he pro- 
longed it for nearly an hour. He took occasion to inform me 
at the commencement that the acting representative of the United 
States had obtained an interview of him the day before to remon- 
strate against the facilities afforded by the Government of the 
Holy See to rebels for entering and abiding at Rome, and that 
he, the Cardinal, promptly replied that he intended to take such 
rebels under his special protection, because it would be making 
exactions upon elevated humanity which it was incapable of con- 
scientiously complying with to expect them to take an oath of 
allegiance to a country which they bitterly detested. I may add 
in this connection that such passports as you may issue will receive 
the visa of the Nuncio at Paris or Brussels, and that there is now 
nowhere that the nationality of a citizen of the Confederate States 
is not as much respected as that of the United States, except in 
the dark hole of the north of Europe, 

We have been virtually if not practically recognized here. 
While I was in the Foreign Office the day before yesterday for- 
eign Ministers were kept waiting for a considerable length of 
time in the antechamber in order that my interview might not be 
disturbed. 

Frequently the Cardinal would take my hand between his and 
exclaim: “Mon cher, your Government has accomplished prodigies 
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alike in the Cabinet and in the field.’ Antonelli is emphatically 
the State. He is perhaps the very best-informed statesman of his | 
time. His channels for obtaining intelligence from every quar- 
ter of the earth are more multifarious and reliable than even those 
of the Emperor of the French. His worst enemies accord to 
him abilities of the very highest order. They say that he is ut- 
terly unscrupulous as to the means which he employs, but that 
no other man could have saved the temporal power of the Pope. 
He is bold, courageous, resolute, and a great admirer of President 
Davis, because he is distinguished by those qualities which, if sup- 
ported by good judgment, will, in his opinion, ever win the ob- 
ject to which they are devoted. 

Of course I can form no conjecture when the letter of His 
Holiness to the President will be ready for delivery. Weeks, 
perhaps months, may elapse first. With my explanations to him 
upon the subject of slavery I indulged the hope that he will not 
allude, hurtfully to us, to the subject. As soon as I receive it I 
will endeavor to prevail with him to have the correspondence pub- 
lished in the official journal here, or to give me permission to 
bring it out in the Paris Moniteur, Its influence would be power- 
ful upon all Catholic Governments in both hemispheres, and I will 
return to Brussels and make an appeal to King Leopold to exert 
himself with Great Britain, Prussia, etc., in our behalf. Thus I 
am exceedingly hopeful that before spring our independence will 
be generally acknowledged. Russia alone will most probably 
stand aloof until we are recognized by the North, as she has now 
at least ostensibly identified her fortunes with that distracted and 
demonlike division of the old Union. 

So far my mission has not found its way into the newspapers. 
I wish to keep it secret in order that the publication of the letters 
inay, from its unexpectedness, cause a salutary sensation every- 
where, when it occurs. 

I have reason to believe that what I have said in high places in 
relation to Irish emigration to New York were words in season, 
and I trust that my efforts along this line may be productive of 
much good to our cause. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, A. DupLey Mann, 
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FROM MR. MANN. 


RECEIVED January 18, 64. J.P. B. 
No. 69. Rome, December 9, 1863. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State of the Confederate States 
of America, Richmond, Va. 


Sir: The Cardinal, Secretary of State Antonelli, officially trans- 
mitted to me yesterday the answer of the Pope to the President. 
In the very direction of this communication there is a positive 
recognition of our Government. It is addressed to the “Illus- 
trious and Honorable Jefferson Davis, President of the Confed- 
erate States of America.” Thus we are acknowledged by as high 
an authority as this world contains to be an independent power 
of the earth. I congratulate you, I congratulate the President, I 
congratulate his Cabinet—in short, I congratulate all my true- 
hearted countrymen and countrywomen—upon this benign event. 
The hand of the Lord has been in it, and eternal glory and praise 
be to his holy and righteous name. 

The document is in the Latin language, as are all documents 
prepared by the Pope. I cannot incur the risk of its capture at 
sea, and therefore I shall retain it until I can convey it with 
entire certainty to the President. It will adorn the archives of 
our country in all coming time. I expect to receive a copy of it in 
time for transmission by the steamer which carries this (via New 
York) to Nassau. 

I shall leave here by the 15th instant, and will proceed to Paris 
and from thence to Brussels and London. The example of the 
Sovereign Pontiff, if I am not much mistaken, will exercise a 
salutary influence upon both the Catholic and Protestant Govern- 
ments of western Europe. Humanity will be aroused every- 
where to the importance of its early emulation. TI have studiously 
endeavored to prevent the appearance of any telegraphic or other 
communications in the newspapers in relation to my mission. The 
nature of it, however, is generally known to one or more journals. 

The letters, in my opinion, ought to be officially published at 
Richmond under a call for the correspondence by the one or the 
other branch of Congress. In the meantime I shall communi- 
cate to the European press, probably through the London Times, 
the substance of those letters. I regard such a procedure as of 
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primary importance in view of the interests of peace, and I am 
quite sure that the Holy Father would rejoice at seeing those 
interests benefited in this or any other effective manner. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, A, DupLtey Mann. 


FROM MR. MANN. 


RECEIVED January 16, 1864. J. P. B. 
No. 70. Rome, December 12, 1863. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State of the Confederate States 
of America, Richmond, Va. 

Sir: Herewith I have the honor to transmit a copy of the orig- 
inal letter (in Latin) of the Sovereign Pontiff to President Davis 
sent me yesterday. I have taken a duplicate of it. A period of 
more than a week elapsed between the date of the letter and the 
delivery of the copy. 

I shall repair to Paris immediately, whence, after conferring 
with Mr. Slidell and Mr. Mason (from each of whom I have just 
received the kindest of letters), I shall proceed to Brussels. After 
a stay there of a day or two, I shall go to London. The Christmas 
season will be a propitious period for exciting the sympathies of 
the British public in behalf of the sublime initiative of the Pope. 
The people of England are never better in heart than during the 
joyous anniversary of the birth of Him whose cause was “peace 
on earth, good will toward men.” Strange to say, a recent num- 
ber of the Cowrt Journal of London contains one of the most 
beautiful encomiums ever written upon the eminent purity of 
character of His Holiness. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

A. DupLey Mann. 


INCLOSURE. 
From the Pope. 
Illustrious and Honorable Sir, Jefferson Davis, President of the 
Confederate States of America, Richmond. 


ILLUSTRIOUS AND HONORABLE SIR, GREETING: We have lately 
received with all kindness, as was meet, the gentlemen sent by 
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your Excellency to present to us your letter dated on the 23d 
of last September. We have received certainly no small pleasure 
in learning, both from these gentlemen and from your letter, the 
feeling of gratification and of very warm appreciation with which 
you, illustrious and honorable sir, were moved, when you first had 
knowledge of our letter written in October of the preceding year 
to the venerable brethren, John, Archbishop of New York, and 
John, Archbishop of New Orleans, in which we again and again 
urged and exhorted those venerable brethren that, because of their 
exemplary piety and episcopal zeal, they should employ their most 
earnest effort in our name also, in order that the fatal civil war 
which had arisen in the States should end, and that the people of 
America might again enjoy mutual peace and concord, and love 
each other with mutual charity. And it has been very gratifying 
to us to recognize, illustrious and honorable sir, that you and 
your people are animated by the same desire for peace and tran- 
quillity which we had so earnestly inculcated in our aforesaid let- 
ter to the venerable brethren above-named. O, that the other peo- 
ple also of the States and their rulers, considering seriously how 
cruel and how deplorable is this intestine war, would receive and 
embrace the counsels of peace and tranquillity. We indeed shall 
not cease with most fervent prayers to beseech God, the Best and 
Highest, and to implore him to pour out the spirit of Christian 
love and peace upon all the people of America, and to rescue them 
from the great calamities with which they are afflicted, and we also 
pray the same most merciful Lord that he will illumine your Ex- 
cellency with the light of his divine grace, and unite you with 
ourselves in perfect charity. 

Given at Rome, at St. Peters, on the 3d December, 1863, in 
the eighteenth year of our Pontificate. Pros Pi Pal 


Benjamin. | 
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JUDAH P. BENJAMIN 


Judah P. Benjamin. 


Jupau Puitre BENJAMIN, third Secretary of State of the Con- 
federate States, was born in St. Croix, West Indies, August 11, 
1811. He was the son of English Jews, who, when on their way 
from England to settle in New Orleans, were landed, on account 
of the British blockade, at St. Croix, where Mr. Benjamin was 
born. His father removed to Wilmington, N. C., where his boy- 
hood was spent. In 1825 he entered Yale College, remaining three 
years, when he withdrew, not receiving his degree. He studied law 
in New Orleans, and was admitted to the bar in 1832. He taught 
school, and in 1834 published a digest of Orleans territorial and 
Louisiana State Court decisions. He rose rapidly in his profession, 
and in 1840 became a member of the law firm of Slidell, Benjamin 
& Conrad; was a member of the constitutional convention of 
Louisiana as a Whig; was attorney for the commission to investi- 
gate Spanish land titles in California in 1847, and on his return 
from this duty was admitted to practice in the United States Su- 
preme Court; was Presidential elector at large in 1848, and in 1852 
was chosen a United States Senator; was reélected to a second 
term, remaining a member until February 4, 1861, when he with- 
drew from the Senate with his colleague and law partner, Mr. Sli- 
dell. Asa Senator he affiliated with the Southern wing of the Dem- 
ocratic party, and supported the Kansas-Nebraska bill of Mr. 
Douglas in 1854. On the formation of his Cabinet at Montgom- 
ery, President Davis appointed him Attorney-General; in August, 
1861, he was transferred to the position of Secretary of War to 
succeed L. Pope Walker; was appointed Secretary of State in 
the permanent Cabinet of Mr. Davis, March 18, 1862, which posi- 
tion he filled until the end of the war. When Richmond fell he 
left that city, with other members of the Cabinet, but became sep- 
arated from them and escaped from the coast of Florida in an 
open boat to the Bahamas; thence he went to Nassau, and in 
September, 1865, landed in Liverpool. He then applied himself 
earnestly to the study of the English law, and in the summer of 
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1866 was called to the English bar, being then in the fifty-sixth 
year of his age. Two years later he published “A Treatise on the 
Law of Sale of Personal Property,’ which became at once the 
authority on this subject in English law. He gained a large and 
lucrative practice in the English courts, and in June, 1872, was 
made Queen’s Counsel. Later he prepared only briefs upon ap- 
peal, and appeared regularly before the House of Lords and the 
Privy Council. In 1883 he retired from practice because of fail- 
ing health, and was given a farewell banquet in the hall of the 
Inner Temple, London, June 30, 1883. He went to Paris, and 
died there May 8, 1884. 
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FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


No. 1. DEPARTMENT oF STATE, RICHMOND, January 7, 1864. 


General William Preston, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Government of Mexico. 


Str: Your appointment to be Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary of the Confederate States near the Emperor 
of Mexico having been confirmed by the Senate, it becomes my 
duty, under the direction of the President, to issue these instruc- 
tions for your guidance in the discharge of the important func- 
tions confided to you. Before entering into a development of the 
views and policy of the Government, it is proper to inform you 
that the President has been influenced in his determination to send 
a Minister to Mexico by an informal invitation of the regency 
now provincially governing that nation until the arrival of the 
new sovereign. Ina dispatch from Mr. J. A. Quinterrs, an agent 
of this Government, dated at Monterey on the 4th ultimo, he 
writes as follows: “Senior A. Vignau, a confidential agent of 
General Almonte, the regent of Mexico, arrived here the day 
before yesterday with a communication to Governor Vidaurri, 
copy and translation of which I accompany, marked A and B. 
Senior Vignau, by instructions of General Almonte, came to see 
me and informed me of the friendly disposition of the new Govy- 
ernment of Mexico toward the Confederacy. He said that Gen- 
eral Almonte had suggested to Emperor Napoleon the propriety 
of recognizing our independence. Mexico would do so upon the 
arrival of Emperor Maximilian. He says that General Almonte 
has been anxiously waiting for the Government of the Confederate 
States to send a Commissioner to Mexico.” 

Prior to the receipt of this communication the President had not 
failed to perceive the great interest and importance of the relations 


which were likely to result from the new order of things in Mex- 
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ico. It will, however, be readily understood that he could not ac 
in the matter until fully satisfied, both that the Mexican peopl 
would accept the new institutions proposed by the Assembly o 
Notables and that the newly elected Emperor would consent t 
assume the responsibilities of the throne tendered to him. Th 
President could not send a Commissioner to a regency whicl 
might be subverted at any moment by a vote of the people un 
favorable to the change proposed by the Assembly of Notables. 

Our advices from Mr. Quinterro, however, now satisfy the Pres 
ident that there remains no numerous party in Mexico opposed t 
the consummation of the project for converting the republic intc 
an Empire, and elevating Prince Maximilian to the throne. Ot 
the other hand, the Emperor of the French has just announcec 
to the Corps Legislatif that the acceptance of Maximilian is giver 
“with the sole reservation that the people of Mexico shall ratify 
the offer made to him by the Assembly of Notables.” 

There seems, therefore, no reason to postpone the overture: 
which we are invited to make by the Regent of Mexico, and ther 
are many considerations of public interest which forbid delay. I 
is desirable therefore that you should reach the city of Mexico a 
an early date after the arrival of the Emperor Maximilian, whc 
is expected there in February. The President does not deem i 
consistent with the dignity of this Confederacy nor with its relative 
rank and power as compared with the Empire of Mexico to senc 
a Commissioner to the new Government, to demand recognition 
Both Governments are new. It is not necessary under the lay 
and usage of nations that any express or formal recognition be 
made. Recognition is implied by the public reception of diplo: 
matic envoys and by entering into negotiations for treaties witl 
quite as much validity and effect as by express stipulations. H: 
declines to inaugurate relations with Mexico on any other basi: 
than the tacit admission of our preéxisting independence whicl 
will be involved by your public reception in the same manner anc 
on the same footing as are established by the new Court fo: 

Ambassadors of all other independent nations. 

Your first duty will therefore be, by informal and unofficia 
communication with the late Regent General Almonte, or by 
some other equivalent means to ascertain whether (on giving th 
usual official notice of your arrival to the Minister of Foreigt 
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Relations, and of your desire to present your credentials in the 
usual form to the Emperor) you will at once be received as the 
accredited envoy of an independent Government. If any unneces- 
sary delay is made, or any doubt or difficulty interposed, you will 
return to the Confederacy and cause it to be understood that any 
future overtures for the establishment by treaty of relations be- 
tween the two countries must proceed from Mexico, as they wil] 
not be renewed by the Confederacy. As there seems, however, no 
good reason to apprehend any hesitation on the part of the Em- 
peror in receiving you as the accredited Minister of the Confed- 
eracy, it becomes necessary to indicate the line of policy which is 
to guide you in your intercourse with the Mexican Government. 
This will be considered in view of two contingencies. 

I. If we assume that the Government of the United States 
determined to acquiesce in the new condition of things in Mexico 
and in the recognition of our independence by the Emperor, it is 
obvious that the precedent thus set will soon be followed by other 
nations who have been hitherto restrained from doing us justice 
by the dread of incurring the displeasure and thus exposing them- 
selves to the hostility of the United States. In this contingency 
(which is not deemed by any means probable), you will by nego- 
tiation endeavor to accomplish the following objects: 

1. To establish entire freedom of trade across the whole frontier 
which separates the two countries. It is deemed scarcely neces- 
sary-to enlarge upon the benefits which would result from your 
success on this point. In a purely fiscal point of view it is not 
supposed that the revenue to be derived by either Government 
by the establishment of customhouses along a land frontier of over 
a thousand miles of sparsely settled country could so far exceed 
the cost of collection as to be worthy of consideration. If high 
duties are imposed under such circumstances, experience shows 
that smuggling generally takes the place of lawful commerce ; and 
if the duties are low, they will not more than suffice to maintain 
the officials charged with their collection. Independently, how- 
ever, of all economic considerations, the great value of a provision 
for perfect freedom of trade on the frontier would be found in its 
tendency to preserve peace and friendly relations between the in- 
habitants on each side, thus relieving both Governments from the 
necessity of guarding the dividing line by bodies of troops. An 
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arrangement of this nature seems to offer little difficulty fror 
the peculiarly fortunate geographical features of the country. 

The greater part of the boundary is formed by the Rio Grande 
and each Government possesses a port of entry near its moutk 
for which the Brazos Santiago furnishes a common anchorage 
If the same rate of duties were imposed on all importations at th 
ports of Brownsville and Matamoras, neither could control th 
trade to the detriment of the other, and the inhabitants on th 
two sides of the river are equally out of reach of supplies o 
imported goods from other ports. On the western part of th 
frontier the advantage would be on the side of Mexico, for w 
have no Pacific ports, while she has several fine harbors on th 
Gulf of California, from which to supply the inhabitants on botl 
sides of the frontier. You will not fail to observe, however, tha 
if arrangements are made for having one common scale of du 
ties at the ports of Brownsville and Matamoras, it will be neces 
sary that His Imperial Majesty make to us the concession o 
adopting our tariff for his port of Matamoras, as the terms of ou 
Constitution do not permit us to establish an exceptional tarif 
for one port, while His Majesty’s Government would not be ham 
pered by the like difficulty. 

2. The next object will be to place the commerce of the twe 
countries, through their respective seaports, on the basis of th 
usual clause of “the most favored nations.” It would not b 
prudent, while the war lasts and while the country is absorbed it 
the engrossing interest of the struggle, to make special stipula 
tions concerning maritime commerce with Mexico, which migh 
embarrass us in future negotiations with nations whose commerce 
with us will be much more extensive than we can hope to hav 
with Mexico for very many years. It is not foreseen, however, tha 
under any circumstances we can desire that our trade with out 
neighbors shall be on a footing less favorable than that accordec 
to any other power. Although, therefore, this Government deem: 
it prudent as a general rule to avoid the clause of the “most fa: 
vored nations” in its treaties, it would be quite willing to mak« 
an exception on this point in favor of Mexico and in exchange fo: 
a reciprocal provision in our favor. You will also endeavor t 
secure, in connection with this subject, a mutual stipulation fo: 
freedom of navigation by providing that the vessels of each na: 
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tion shall be permitted to engage in coastwise or foreign commerce 
of the other without paying any tonnage or other charges not 
imposed on national vessels. 

3. The great object which possesses the greatest present inter- 
est is the regulation of the rights and privileges which we are 
to enjoy in the ports of Mexico on both oceans, during the pend- 

_ency of the present war. It would, of course, be very desirable for 
us to obtain in any treaty now made the same stipulations as were 
accorded to France by the 17th and 22d articles of the Treaty of 
6th of February, 1778. We cannot hope for this in the contin- 
gencies now under consideration—viz., that the United States 
shall peacefully acquiesce in our recognition by Mexico. But we 
can and must insist that in our relations with our new neighbor, if 
he determine on preserving neutrality, there shall be no imitation 
of the conduct of those nations of Europe whose pretended neu- 
trality has been hostility in disguise. According to the law of 
nations, the normal condition of things is that the neutral ports 
are open to the vessels of war and privateers of both belligerents. 
Both have a right to seek shelter with their prizes in neutral ports, 
and there to refit, repair, and supply themselves with all articles 
except munitions of war. The neutral has indeed the right to 
shut out both parties, but we could not consider it as a just or 
friendly act that the ports of Mexico should be closed against any 
use by us which by the law of nations would not involve a vio- 
lation of neutrality, when accorded at the same time to both 
belligerents. 

II. In the second and more probable contingency of a manifesta- 
tion of hostility on the part of the United States on discovering 
the purpose of the Mexican Emperor to treat with us as an inde- 
pendent nation, grave questions of policy of an order hitherto un- 
known on this side of the Atlantic present themselves for solu- 
tion. The secession of these States, the regeneration of Mexico 
from a state of almost ceaseless anarchy into a strong and settled 
Government, the quasi-independence of the British colonies on 
the North American Continent, the divergent interest of the 
Pacific, the northwestern, and the Atlantic groups of States in 
the old Union, are facts which point significantly to a future when 
there must be an entire abandonment of those maxims of policy 
which guided the Government of the United States while prac- 
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tically isolated from contact with foreign powers. North Amer 
ica is plainly on the eve of being divided into a number of inde 
pendent Governments, with rival, if not conflicting, interests an 
with exposure of the weak to aggression by the powerful. Th 
experience of Europe for the last two centuries affords a warnin, 
of the perils that must accompany this chang’e of the relations o 
American States, but the same experience fortunately furnishe 
the remedy which has prevented any cne power from obtainin; 
empire over the remainder. The system known as the balance o 
power is practically nothing more than a mutual guarantee of a 
the sovereigns of Europe, of whatever grade, to unite in repress 
ing attempts at the conquest of one people by another. Withou 
asserting the uniform efficacy of this remedy, there is little hazar 
in affirming that on the whole the restraint thus imposed o 
aggressive and ambitious powers has been the chief bulwark o 
the independence of many of the minor European States. I 
these views be sound, it follows that we cannot too soon se 
the example of interchanging with all friendly Governments o 
North America mutual guarantees against the aggression of th 
sole power whose avowed design is the absorption of this Con 
tinent under its Government. But in committing ourselves t 
the policy, novel and untried as it is on this Continent, prudenc 
dictates that we shall take no steps to bind ourselves for an in 
definite period. The President is therefore disposed to ente 
into a treaty of alliance with the Emperor of Mexico for th 
common defense of the two nations against the United States 
but he would prefer that the treaty in the first instance shoul 
be limited in duration to a term of years not longer tha 
ten. If such an alliance should be formed, a good and saf 
precedent for the method of framing the necessary conven 
tions is presented by the double treaty with France in 1778 
formed by the States which were united under the old article 
of Confederation. The mode then pursued was to form a treat 
of amity and commerce and a treaty of alliance, both bearin; 
date the same day, the latter being stated in the preamble to hav 
particularly in view the contingency that Great Britain shoul 
resent by hostilities “the connection and good correspondence 
which formed the object of the treaty of amity and commerce. I 
a treaty of alliance you would be authorized to make stipulation 
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similar to those contained in the Ist, 3d, 4th, 9th, 1oth, 11th, and 
12th articles of the Treaty of Alliance of 6th February, 1778. 
The 2d article of that treaty would require such modification as 
to show a double object—viz., mutual maintenance of liberty, sov- 
ereignty, and independence. The remaining articles of that 
treaty will be found inapplicable to our condition. In the event 
of your success in making a treaty of alliance, of which we 
have little hope except in case of hostility on the part of the 
United States to the Government of Mexico, the moment would 
seem opportune for endeavoring to secure for our people some 
more convenient access to the Pacific Ocean than that provided 
by the Gadsden Treaty of the 30th December, 1853. A passage 
through the Gulf of California by descending the Colorado can be 
of nominal value only for many years to come, but a provision 
securing to us the right of free passage across Chihuahua and 
Sonora to Guaymas would be of great value to Texas and Ari- 
zona, especially when the mines of the latter become accessible 
by the conclusion of peace, and might be so guarded as to cause 
no inconvenience to Mexico, but rather to be a source of riches 
by the increase of the commerce of her best Pacific port, and of 
profit and advantage to the sparse population of those distant 
provinces. It is superfluous to observe that you are expected to 
keep in view and act on the:principle announced by the President 
in his last annual message, that we consider all former treaties be- 
tween the United States and foreign powers as no longer binding 
on the States of the Confederacy.* 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


No. 27. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, January 8, 1864. 
Hon. John Slidell, etc., Paris, France. 

Sir: Since my No. 26, of 9th ultimo, your Nos. 47, 48, and 
49 have been received, the first on the toth, and the last two on 
the 18th ultimo. The President is much gratified at your course 
in relation to the contract with Nelson Clements, and on the in- 
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formation supplied by you not only has his contract been an- 
nulled, but the most stringent orders have been sent forbidding 
absolutely the making of contracts for foreign supplies by any 
of the subordinate officers of the Government. Their attempt to 
do so was a usurpation to be excused by the most stringent neces- 
sity only, and no such necessity existed; for if supplies were re- 
quired in the ports of the trans-Mississippi, it was easy to send 
the information of the need to our purchasing agents in Europe, 
as well as to Richmond. There could be no need either of send- 
ing agents abroad to make purchase or of contracting with spec- 
ulators at home. The passage* contained in cipher in your No. 
48 have been scanned very closely, and the effect produced on our 
minds is not altogether satisfactory. On the contrary, painful 
solicitude is still felt lest in this instance also we may meet with 
the double dealing from which we have suffered so severely since 
the beginning of our struggle. Hopeful as I am in temper, there 
was something in what passed in the interview to which you 
refer that indicated a desire to escape from plighted faith, and a 
scarcely disguised impatience of the burthen and responsibility 
imposed by previous engagements, which fills me with distrust. 
The same effect has been produced on the President. It may 
be overanxiety on our part, as we may have been misled in our 
impressions by reason of the very meager account which the 
embarrassment of a cipher correspondence has constrained you to 
give. I should be glad to have your own conclusions, fully and 
frankly stated, as to what we may expect on this subject. In 
relation to the occupation of Matamoras, and the arrangements to 
prevent a repetition of the incidents from which we have hitherto 
been the sufferers there, we are quite satisfied as regards the fu- 
ture. It is impossible to refrain from the remarks that by some 
fatality every movement made by the French Government, how- 
ever amicable its intentions, has been disastrous to us. Wherever 
the French officials have had an opportunity of acting without the 
supervision of the Emperor there has been a disregard of our 
rights and interests evincing almost a hostile feeling. Such was 
undoubtedly the case in the seizure of the “Caroline Goodyear,” 
for the proof that the cargo was for us was so conclusive that no 
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officer having the least regard to fair dealing toward us would 
have availed himself of the opportunity to act as the French Ad- 
miral did. The blow struck at us by his act was much more se- 
vere than you or his Government can well appreciate. Every 
musket then seized was equivalent to capturing a soldier from 
our ranks. I am not at all surprised at the account you give of 
the action of the Northern emissaries in suborning perjury, com- 
mitting thefts, and forging documents, for the furtherance of 
their objects. No crime is too revolting for this vile race, which 
disgraces civilization and causes one to blush for our common 
humanity. You have been removed from the scenes of their 
outrages, and are evidently startled at conduct on their part 
which we iook for as quite naturally to be expected. A people 
who have been engaged for the last three years in forging our 
Treasury notes, cheating in the exchange of prisoners of war, 
exciting slaves to the murder of their masters, plundering private © 
property without a semblance of scruple, burning dwellings, 
breaking up and destroying agricultural implements, violating fe- 
male honor, and murdering prisoners in cold blood, not to speak 
of Greek fire, stone fleets, and other similar expedients of war- 
fare, would scarcely refrain from such trifles as those which excite 
your indignation. I entertain no doubt whatever that hundreds 
of thousands of people at the North would be frantic with fiendish 
delight if informed of the universal massacre of the Southern 
people, including women and children, in one night. They would 
only have to exterminate the blacks (which they are fast doing 
now) and they would become owners of the property which they 
covet, and for which they are fighting. Our relations with Mex- 
ico are likely to assume a very interesting complexion, and I send 
you a copy of the instructions* issued to the Honorable William 
Preston, of Kentucky. You will perceive from them the present 
and prospective condition of affairs, and an outline of the policy 
of the Government. You will perceive also that to facilitate the 
free intercommunication between your mission and that to Mexico 
the same cipher and key words have been furnished to him as 
were given to you. 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


od 
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FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 
No. 34. : 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, 25th January, 1864. 
Hon. James M. Mason, etc. 

Sir: The near approach of the session of Congress induced me 
to defer forwarding your commission and instructions, under the 
appointment communicated to you in November last, until the 
action of the Senate on your nomination. I have now the honor 
to inform you that you were on the 18th instant confirmed by the 
Senate as Commissioner to represent the Confederate States at 
such foreign nations as the President might deem expedient under 
the act of Congress approved on the 20th of August, 1861, and 
your commission as such is herewith forwarded. It is accom- 
panied by a commission for Mr. Macfarland as your secretary, 
he having been nominated and confirmed as such on the 18th 
instant. The act under which you were appointed authorizes the 
President, as you will perceive, to accredit you to such foreign 
nations as he may deem expedient. At present we have in Eu- 
rope but two Commissioners, Mr. Slidell accredited to Paris and 
Madrid, and Mr. Mann accredited to Belgium. It is not deemed 
necessary to associate another Commissioner with either of these 
gentlemen. The considerations which have directed your appoint- 
ment are the following: In the present disturbed condition of 
European affairs, when grave events seem impending and when 
new and unexpected relations may arise between the European 
powers, prudence requires that the interests of the Confederate 
States should not be left unrepresented during the delays incident 
to our present uncertain and tardy communication with Europe. 
If a general war should grow out of any one of the many dis- 
turbing causes which threaten the tranquillity of Europe, it is not 
difficult to imagine that a representative of this Government with 
adequate powers might find occasion for acting with signal benefit 
to his country. On the other hand, if the Archduke Maximilian 
shall accept the Mexican throne, the interest which will be natural- 
ly felt by the Emperor of Austria in the fortunes of his brother, as 
well as the interest of the French Government in the maintenance 
of their own work, suggests a series of contingencies in any one of 
which it may be all-important that this Government should have 
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discreet and able assistance at Vienna. The views of the Pres- 
ident upon the subject of our future relations with our Southern 
neighbors have been fully developed in my recent correspondence 
with Mr. Slidell, and it will be well that you should make your- 
self acquainted with them, if indeed you have not, from your 
intimacy with him, already been apprised of all that has occurred. 
Although it now seems to us here most probable that your services 
may first be required in Austria, it is deemed more prudent to 
provide you with duplicate full powers addressed in blank that 
may be filled up by you in any contingency requiring your pres- 
ence at more than one of the European Courts. It might even 
happen that by unforeseen calamity the Government might be de- 
prived of the services of Mr. Slidell at a critical moment requiring 
the presence of a plenipotentiary authorized to sign treaties or 
conventions that could not be postponed without hazard or even 
grave prejudice to our interests. The President will feel much 
more secure in the provision which it is his duty to make for the 
safeguard of our interests abroad when they are no longer depend- 
ent on the continued existence of a single public servant, however 
reliable he may be. The discretion which he vests in you there- 
fore is, as you perceive, very wide, and is intended to embrace 
unforeseen events which may render necessary prompt action by 
an accredited diplomatic agent. It is one which could be war- 
ranted only by his entire confidence in your prudence and discre- 
tion, and which he doubts not you will fully justify. 

There is one point, however, on which it is perhaps necessary 
to be quite explicit. The President does not deem it, in the 
present advanced state of our struggle, either judicious or con- 
sistent with the dignity of our country that there should be any 
addition to the number of our Commissioners occupying the 
position of accredited agent awaiting recognition at European 
Courts. It is not expected that you will present yourself at any 
Court in such an.attitude, nor that you will make any formal ap- 
plication for official reception as an accredited Commissioner, un- 
less previously assured unofficially that your reception as such will 
at once be accorded: If, therefore, you find at any time that your 
presence at any capital or seat of Government would be useful 
and probably productive of advantage, it is not expected by the 
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President that you should reside there in any other capacity than 
as a private gentleman known to be in the confidence of his Gov- 
ernment, nor that you shall remain there after satisfying yourself 
that the demand for an official audience to present your credentials 
would, if made, be refused. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that in regard to Great Britain 
you will be expected to await some intimation from that Govern- 
ment of its desire to enter into official relations with you before 
again approaching it, even in the most informal manner. The 
President would also prefer that, in the absence of such intimation, 
you should refrain from visiting England, even in a private capac- 
ity, unless some urgent necessity should compel your presence 
there. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


No. 11. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, R1cHMOND, February 1, 1864. 
Hon. A, Dudley Mann, Brussels. 


Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt in due course 
of your dispatches from No. 59 to 70, both inclusive, the No. 59 
received on the 31st October, and No. 70 on the 16th ultimo. 

As Iam aware that you must have received my No. 9 about the 
end of October, and would therefore be absent from your post, I 
delayed acknowledgment, the more especially as your dispatches, 
while keeping the Department advised of the current of political 
events in Europe, contained no matter of business requiring spe- 
cial answer. 

_ The President has been much gratified at learning the cordial 
reception which you received from the Pope, and the publication 
of the correspondence here (of which I send you a newspaper 
slip) has had a good effect. Its best influences, as we hope, will 
be felt elsewhere in producing a check on foreign enlistments made 
by the United States. Asa recognition of the Confederate States 
we cannot attach to it the same value that you do, a mere infer- 
ential recognition, unconnected with political action or the reg- 
ular establishment of diplomatic relations, possessing none of the 
moral weight required for awakening the people of the United 
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States from their delusion that these States still remain members 
of the old Union. Nothing will end this war but the utter ex- 
haustion of the belligerents, unless by the action of some of the 
leading powers of Europe in entering into formal relations with 
us the United States are made to perceive that we are in the 
eyes of the world a separate nation, and that the war now waged 
by them is a foreign, not an intestine or civil war, as it is termed 
by the Pope. This phrase of his letter shows that his address 
to the President as “President of the Confederate States” is a 
formula of politeness to his correspondent, not a political recogni- 
tion of a fact. None cf our public journals treat the letter as 
a recognition in the sense you attach to it, and Mr. Slidell writes 
that the Nuncio at Paris, on whom he called, had received no 
instructions to put his official visa on our passports, as he had 
been led to hope from his correspondence with you. This, how- 
ever, tay have been merely a delay in the sending of the in- 
structions. 

Without having anything special to communicate, as you re- 
ceive the news through the papers so much more promptly than 
I can send it, I deem it proper to inform you that no reliance 
whatever is to be placed on the accounts with which the Northern 

‘papers are filled as to the condition of, the Confederacy. Al- 
though for some time after the defeat of our army at Missionary 
Ridge there was great despondency and gloom, the natural reac- 
tion after the exaggerated expectation of the result of the victory 
at Chickamauga, those feelings have passed away, and our army, 
both in the west and in northern Virginia, is now enthusiastically 
reénlisting for the war by brigades, which give unanimous votes. 
We shall take the field in the spring with largely reunited forces. 
There has been less promptness and energy in the legislation by 
Congress than we had hoped for, and less than the magnitude of 
the interest at stake warranted us in expecting. But the subjects 
for discussion were important and difficult, and it was no easy 
matter to reconcile conflicting opinions. There remains but about 
ten weeks of the session, and as the debates have exhausted the 
subjects for legislation we may now rely on the early passage of 
the measures needed for infusing renewed energy into our opera- 


tions. 
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It does not seem to me, but I may be oversanguine, that the 
finances of the North can stand the tension of their enormous ex- 
penditure beyond the present campaign. As our own embarrass- 
ments proceed solely from an excessive issue of currency, held 
entirely at home, they are easily remedied by proper legislation. 
Those of the North involve their relations with the whole world, 
their external commerce, and the whole framework of their Gov- 
ernment. If they cannot borrow money, they cannot keep an army 
in the field; while we can, so far as finances are concerned. Our 
ability to resist is without limit, and it now seems to me that the 
exhaustion of their means of raising money will be found the 
agency that is to put an end to the struggle. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. P. BENJAMIN, Secretary of State. 


FROM MR. SLIDELL. 


REcEIveED April 5, 1864. J.P. B. 
No. 57. Paris, March 5, 1864. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


Sir: Your No. 27 reached me on the 3d instant. You will find 
by the duplicate of my No. 56, which is sent herewith, that your 
inquiries in relation to naval matters have been answered in an- 
ticipation, The particulars as to the state of forwardness of the 
vessels will, I hope, have been communicated to you before the 
reception of this dispatch by Lieut. Maury, who left Liverpool on 
the 13th ultimo by steamer for Halifax and Bermuda. Dr. Darby, 
who will, I hope, present this in person, will give you also ver- 
bally similar details. You ask me to state fully and freely my 
own conclusions on a certain subject. I am not at all surprised 
that my No. 48 should have produced on the minds of the Pres- 
ident and yourself a disagreeable impression.* I merely gave you 
the facts, and I think that you have drawn from them a fair, 
certainly a very natural, inference. The truth, I believe, is that 
Mexican affairs and the daily increasing complications and diffi- 
culties of European politics have made the Emperor more and 
more unwilling to run the risk of embroiling himself with the Lin- 


* See p. 597; also p. 618, 
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coln Government, with the certainty in such an event of having 
the secret ill will of the British Government, and perhaps its open 
fraternization with the North. The Emperor, if left entirely to 
his own inspiration, would, I believe, be disposed to run the risk; 
but, autocrat though he be, he still is to a certain extent influenced 
by those around him, and those influences counsel caution and 
temporization. Events, however, are rapidly marching toward 
a general outbreak in Europe, and I have long been of opinion 
that we may gain much, while we can lose nothing, by such an 
event. Our war has now lasted so long, with results so equally 
balanced, that it has ceased to command any active sympathy either 
for the one side or the other. It is true that among the educated 
classes there is an almost universal admiration of the courage, en- 
ergy, and devotion of our people; but it is a sterile admiration, 
productive of no fruit. A general European war, however, which 
would expose the ships of all the maritime nations to capture and 
condemnation would at once remove the greatest cause of appre- 
hension from difficulties with the Federal Government. Indeed, 
I believe that were it not for the dread of Yankee privateers En- 
gland would long since have exacted full atonement for Northern 
insolence and aggression. 

The annexed copy of a letter to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
with the accompanying documents, will give you so full an account 
of the facts attending the detention of the “Rappahannock,” of 
which I gave you a brief notice in a private note inclosed in my 
No. 56, as to dispense with the necessity of further explanation of 
them. So soon as I heard from Commodore Barron of the refusal 
to permit the sailing of the ship, I called on the Minister of Ma- 
rine, who received me, as he always does, with great cordiality, and 
spoke of the case very unreservedly and with great apparent frank- 
ness. He complained strongly of the unnecessary difficulties 
which had been created by the want of energy and activity in 
repairing the machinery of the ship and getting ready for sea. 
The delay had been such as to enable the Federal Minister to 
fortify his remonstrances in the proofs of the condition in which 
the ship left England, creating a strong presumption of an orig- 
inal intention to equip her in a French port, and of the substitution 
of an almost entirely new crew for that with which she entered 
Calais. He said that in this case, as well as in those of the 
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“Florida” and “Georgia,” he had done all he could to keep his 
eyes shut to any violation of neutrality, but that it could not be 
expected that when forcibly opened he should affect not to see. 
He appealed to me whether he had not afforded every possible 
facility for the landing, transit, and putting of seamen on board 
of our various ships. He said that he had given the order for 
the ship to proceed to sea by the first tide, because he knew that 
he would receive the next day from the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs a communication that would compel him to detain her ; that 
the affair had now passed beyond his jurisdiction to that of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, to whom the papers would be sent 
the next day. I accordingly asked for an interiew with Mr. 
Drouyn de L’Huys, whom I saw on the tgth ultimo. The 
papers had not yet reached him. I had a very long and free 
conversation on the subject of our affairs generally, the Min- 
ister taking the initiative before I had stated for what purpose | 
had asked an interview. My intention was to have confined my- 
self to the special matter in hand, unless he manifested a dispo- 
sition to enter upon other topics. I was very much surprised by 
the very decided manner in which he expressed his sympathy for 
our cause, his full conviction of our capacity to defend ourselves. 
and his regret that the Emperor had, in consequence of the refusal 
of England to cooperate with him, hitherto been unable to take 
any decided action in our favor. All this was in striking con- 
trast with his careful noncommittalism in all our previous inter- 
views. He asked me if I had heard recently from England any- 
thing to lead me to suppose that the Ministers were more disposec 
than they had been to recognize our Government. I replied that ] 
had not, and that I had long since ceased to expect anything friend- 
ly or even fair from that quarter, and that, believing that the Em- 
peror would not act without the codperation of England, I hac 
abandoned all expectation or even hope of any favorable action sc 
long as Palmerston and Russell continued in power; that shoulc 
they be compelled to resign, as now seemed not improbable, ] 
believed that a Tory Cabinet would pursue a different policy 
toward us, and, although they might not immediately make < 
formal recognition of the Confederacy, would act in such a way 
as would soon lead to that or even to some more efficient action 
He said: “Perhaps this may happen even without a change of Min- 
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istry. Lord Palmerston has recently, i a conversation which has 
been reported to me, spoken in a way which would indicate that 
his opinions on the subject have been greatly modified, if not 
changed. He expressed very decidedly his opinion of the capacity 
of the South to sustain itself; that it had manifested such energy, 
tenacity, and solidity of resistance as to entitle it to take its place 
among nations; that it was time the war should end, and that even 
stronger measures than recognition might be resorted to for that 
purpose.” I asked if the person with whom Lord Palmerston 
held this conversation belonged to the French Embassy at London. 
The Minister replied in the negative. Was he a Frenchman? 
Yes. Was he a person whose position and relations to his Gov- 
ernment were such that the British Premier might fairly presume 
that he would report the conversation to the Emperor or to his 
Minister of Foreign Affairs? Mr. Drouyn de L’Huys said that 
he was such a person, and for that reason he attached much sig- 
nificance to the conversation. He urged me to write to London to 
find out if possible what it meant. I said that he had very easy 
means of making the discovery, while I knew of none on which I 
could rely, but that I would make the effort. He recurred to the 
subject when I was taking leave of him, and repeated his request. 
I accordingly have made and caused to be made inquiries in 
various quarters, but can learn ncthing definite. It seems, how- 
ever, that in the London clubs and among persons generally well 
informed there is a prevailing impression that in deference to 
public opinion, or rather from apprehension of the damaging ef- 
fects of the frequent interpellations in Parliament respecting in- 
cidents of the American question, the tone of the Government 
toward Lincoln will be less obsequious and its action less super- 
serviceable. For myself I confess that I attach little importance 
to these speculations. 

Mr. Francis Lawley passed through here on his way to Italy 
last week. He had a long and very interesting interview with the 
Emperor. The conversation turned entirely upon American af- 
fairs, and was most satisfactory. Mr. Lawley has assured me that 
he will send you by the Nassau and Bermuda mails detailed notes 
of it, and therefore I will say only that the Emperor is prepared 
to take any action in our favor in concert with England, but ad- 
heres to his determination not to move without her codperation. 
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I have not yet received any response to my communication to 
the Foreign Office on the subject of the “Rappahannock ;” and 
should the decision be much longer delayed, I shall address myself 
to the highest authority. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, your most obedient 
servant, JoHN SLIDELL. 


P. S.—The Archduke Maximilian is expected here this evening. 
I have good reason to believe that his prolonged stay at Brussels 
was caused by his determination not to commit himself definitely 
to the acceptance of the Mexican crown until he should have re- 
ceived from the Emperor positive assurance of support in the 
event of difficulties with the Government of Washington, and that 
the assurance has been given. I shall ask an interview with the 
Archduke, and will inform him of the matter referred to in the 
papers accompanying your No. 27. 


FROM MR. MANN. 


RECEIVED April 19, 1864. J. P. B. 
No. 80. BrussELs, March 11, 1864. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State of the Confederate States 
of America, Richmond, Va. 

S1r: Under the auspices of the letter of the Pope to the Pres- 
ident formidable demonstrations have been made in Ireland against 
the efforts of Lincoln & Company to secure additional immigrants 
from that portion of the British realm. The chances are thus 
multiplying, from day to day, that there will be a vast diminution 
in the number of foreign recruits for the Northern armies. To 
the immortal honor of the Catholic Church, it is now engaged in 
throwing every obstacle that it can justly create in the way of the 
prosecution of the war by the Yankee guerrillas. That it will ac- 
complish little less than marvels in this regard I have entertained 
a confident belief ever since my audience with the Holy Father 
and my interviews with his Cardinal Secretary of State. 

The imperial crown of Mexico has at last been definitely ac- 
cepted. I have heard from a well-informed source, much more 
to my chagrin than to my astonishment, that Louis Napoleon has 
enjoined upon Maximilian to hold no official relations with our 
Commissioners to Mexico. It will certainly mortify my pride 
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exceedingly if our advances are repelled by a Government more 
than three years our junior, and those of the Washington Cabinet 
cordially received. And yet I am preparing my mind for such 
a humiliating occurrence. That it may be avoided is the constant 
wish of my heart. We have a dignity to preserve as well as a 
recognition to secure. The latter would be dearly purchased if 
purchased at the loss of the former. I presume that by this time 
' the President and his Cabinet have as little reliance in the good 
intentions of the Emperor of the French as I have had from the 
beginning. Were His Imperial Majesty even thoroughly well 
inclined, his necessities, as he perceives them, would restrain him 
from moving an inch in the direction of the advancement of our in- 
terests. Many of our intelligent countrymen on this side of the wa- 
ter, as well as several of our most ardent friends among the Brit- 
ish statesmen who were enthusiastic in the belief twelve months 
ago that he sincerely desired the codperation of the Government 
of Queen Victoria in the acknowledgment of our independence 
think quite differently now. Assuredly his relations with Lincoln 
& Company could not be more amicable than they are—amicable 
perhaps more from alarmed apprehension than from cultivated 
affection. He evidently desires a prolongation of hostilities in 
order that the belligerents may become so exhausted as to enable 
him to assume a controlling influence over the destinies of the 
country which once constituted the republic of Mexico. Maxi- 
milian may suit for a time as an instrument; but when his policy 
is consummated and his plans perfected, he will find it no difficult 
matter to supersede this scion of the Hapsburg House by a prince 
of his own blood. It grieves me to thus write of one from whom 
so much was and probably still is expected at home, but my duty 
will not admit of silence to my Government upon so important a 
subject. 

The Belgian Government is in a peculiar condition. In the 
Chamber of Representatives it has a majority of only one. The 
Ministry fear to propose a measure of any kind lest by the sickness 
or other absence of a member it may encounter defeat, and sent 
in their resignation sometime ago, but were subsequently induced 
nominally to remain in power. The Opposition are indifferent 
to assume office under such circumstances. It is wise enough to 
foresee that its retention in power as a minority would not be of 
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long continuance. Both parties await the elections, which are 
somewhat remote, in the hopeful expectation of gaining additional 


strength. 
I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant, A. DupLEY MANN. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


No, 4. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, 15th March, 1864. 
Gen. William Preston, 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your dis- 
patch No. 1, dated Havana, on 13th ultimo. The conclusion 
reached by you that your departure should be deferred till the 
arrival of the Emperor at Vera Cruz is in entire accordance with 
our views, as you are aware that your departure was hastened 
solely because of the impression that Maximilian would reach 
Mexico in February. Our last news is that he had already paid 
his farewell visit to his father-in-law at Brussels, and was to leave 
that city for Paris on 29th, so that he must have reached Paris 
by ist March, and will probably arrive in Vera Cruz in the first 
week of April. You will, however, be better informed than we 
can be here, and we prefer your waiting till his actual arrival 
in Vera Cruz before you leave Havana. Our spring campaign 
has opened under the most favorable auspices on the entire fron- 
tier, and the prospects of the Confederation have never been 
brighter than at this moment. Our finances are in rapid progress 
of improvement, and the currency will be reduced to less than 
$300,000,000, or to about one-third its present volume, and no 
more Treasury notes are to be issued. This will be a great step 
in approximation to a specie standard, and under the operation of 
heavy taxation still further progress will be made in the same di- 
rection, so that on the return of peace no convulsion will attend 
the resumption of business in the constitutional currency of gold 
and silver coin. 

I am happy to inform you that all your friends and relations 
are well, and the health of the President is as robust as I have 
ever known it. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. P, Benjamin, Secretary of State. 
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FROM MR. MASON. 


No. 5. Lonpon, March 16, 1864. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


Sir: I had the honor to receive yesterday from you five packets 
containing as follows: 

Ist. Commissions in duplicate-and in blank as Commissioner, 
etc. 

2d. Letters of introduction to Ministers of Foreign Affairs in 
duplicate and in blank, with two blank seals to be annexed. 

3d. Special passports in duplicate. 

4th. Full powers as Commissioner in duplicate. 

5th. Your dispatch No. 34, dated the 25th January, 1864, con- 
taining instructions for my guidance under my new commission. 

I beg to express my sense of gratitude to the President for 
the confidence he has reposed in me in regard to the exercise of 
the discretion left to me in the use of these commissions. The 
instructions are so explicit and definite that I apprehend no 
embarrassment in carrying them out in their exact spirit. Should 
a question arise, however, I shall have the able counsels of Mr. 
Slidell, the better to lead me to a satisfactory conclusion. 

The present disturbed and unsettled condition of Europe makes 
it impossible to foresee what may be the solution of its complica- 
tions so far as this Commission is involved; for the present we 
can only await events. 

Should the Danish-Holstein question be adjusted in such a 
manner as to have the cordial support of Austria and Prussia, it is 
believed they will be in a position to repress further present 
enterprises of the other German powers, and the peace of Europe, 
for the present at least, be secured. Until such peaceful attitude 
be attained, it will be utterly impracticable, in my judgment, to fix 
the attention of European powers upon what it may become them 
to do in regard to relations with us. In regard to the new duties 
which are devolved upon me, I need hardly say that I shall take 
peculiar care in no manner to compromit the dignity of the Gov- 
ernment by any approach to any of those powers without previous 
distinct intimation of my reception. 

In regard to the seizure of the Confederate cruiser “Tuscaloosa” 
at the Cape of Good Hope, spoken of in my No, 3, I have now 
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further to report that some short time after its date Earl Russell 
announced in the House of Lords that orders had been issued for 
her release, for the reason that her seizure had been authorized 
under a state of facts supposed to exist, which it was afterwards 
found did not exist. Some short time afterwards I was informed 
by Lieutenant Low, who commanded her, and who has arrived 
here, that, after waiting three weeks, he determined to discharge 
her crew and go to England with his officers, and that no one was 
left at the Cape authorized to receive the ship when released. As 
it was impracticable, even if thought judicious, again to man the 
ship where she was, I advised that things remain in statu quo, 
and the responsibility be left with the British Government as to 
what should become of her. Reporting this to Mr. Slidell and to 
Commodore Barron, they both concurred that it was the best thing 
to do. Of course the matter will be fully reported by the latter 
to the Navy Department. 

These dispatches will be borne by Dr. Darby, of the Confed- 
erate States Army, and I send by him Parliamentary documents 
Nos. I to 5 inclusive, containing correspondence relating to Amer- 
ican affairs. At page 30, of No. 5, you will find a letter from 
Mr. Adams to Earl Russell, dated 19th January last, communi- 
cating to him a copy of what he alleges to be “the report of 
Mr. S. R. Mallory,” etc., which “report” is printed at large on the 
preceding and same page. Mr. Adams, assuming this report to 
be genuine, bases upon it several specific demands for the action 
of the British Government in regard thereto. Earl Russell, in his 
reply of the 8th February, accepts the “report” as genuine, speaks 
of the “nature and importance of its admissions,” and informs 
Mr. Adams that “Her Majesty’s Government have already taken 
steps to make the [Confederate] Government aware that such 
proceedings cannot be tolerated,” etc. 

This “report” had previously reached us through the Northern 
papers, and Captain Maury (then, as now, in England) had, by a 
letter in the Times, denounced it as a fabrication. I did not see 
the paper until a few days ago, when I received the Parliamentary 
document. It bears intrinsic marks, which none conversant with 
the facts it professes to recite can doubt, that stamp it as a forgery. 
We learn, too, by a note from Mr, Helm, at Havana, to Mr. 
Slidell, that the British Consul General there, Mr. Crawford, had 
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been ordered by his Government to proceed in a ship of war to one 
of our ports, on a mission to Richmond, I suppose of no very 
amicable character, based chiefly on the “admissions” contained 
in this “report.” 

I have not, of course, in any manner, direct or indirect, ap- 
proached the British Government since my recall from London; 
but I have not hesitated whenever an occasion offered, whether 
on the Continent or here, to place some one of our real friends in 
Parliament in possession of any facts which might be used to 
put the Government in the wrong in its offensive attitude toward 
us. So, in regard to this fabricated report of Mr. Mallory, to 
say nothing of the incongruity of its being addressed to the 
Speaker of the House, the allegations it contains—(r) in regard 
to the capture and condition of the “Harriet Lane;” (2) to the 
attack of our ironclads upon the blockading fleet off Charleston ; 
(3) the statement that the “Nashville” was a Confederate ship 
at the time she was destroyed near Savannah; (4) what was said 
of the recapture of the “Queen of the West,” and that her com- 
mander had been cashiered and dismissed from the service; and 
(5) the statement in regard to the capture of the “Caleb Cushing” 
by the “Tacony’’—are all such manifest departures from the truth, 
and so plainly proved the fabrication, that I brought the matter 
to the direct notice of Commodore Barron, and have obtained from 
him the written statements of several officers now in France, per- 
sonally conversant with the facts in each case respectively, fully 
establishing their falsity; and it is my purpose to make all this 
fully known to Lord Robert Cecil, a member of the House of 
Commons of admitted influence and ability, and one of our most 
earnest and decided friends, for such use as he may think proper 
to make of it. Should the mission of Mr. Crawford be admitted 
at Richmond, the fact of this impudent forgery will be officially 
made known to Her Majesty’s Government. My communications 
to Lord Robert Cecil will prepare our friends here for any steps 
they may deem proper in the meantime. 

I have not, since I last came to England, been at either House 
of Parliament or in any public assemblage, nor have I reason 
to believe that my being here was known to any but a few private 
friends. It was my intention to return to the Continent about this 
time, now confirmed, of course, on learning that the President 
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would prefer that I should not visit England unless on an occasion 
of real urgency. I shall return to Paris in the course of a very 
few days, and remain there or elsewhere, unofficially, on the 
Continent. Until located, dispatches will always best reach me, 
as heretofore, addressed to the care of Henry Hotze, Esq. 

Since writing the foregoing, I have seen and conversed with 
Mr. Ward, just here from the Confederacy. He told me of all 
that he learned from you in regard to General Preston’s mission 
to Mexico. Mr. Ward goes to-night to Paris, and I have re- 
quested him to see Mr. Slidell on his arrival, and to tell him what 
he knows about the mission for his better guidance, in case Mr. 
Slidell should think it advisable to write to General Preston. 

I have the honor to be, etc., J. M. Mason. 


FROM MR. SLIDELL, 


RECEIVED April 19, 1864. 
No. 58. Paris, March 16, 1864. 


Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


Sir: Since my last, of 5th instant, the Archduke Maximilian has 
made his visit to Paris. He remained here a week. On his ar- 
rival I advised M. Gutierrez de Estrada of my desire to see the 
Archduke on important business. M. Gutierrez accordingly men- 
tioned my wish, and was informed that the Archduke would be 
pleased to see me, and that I would probably very soon receive a 
notice from his secretary to that effect. This he communicated to 
me in writing. Not receiving the notice, and learning that the 
stay of the Archduke in Paris would be shorter than was gen- 
erally anticipated, I addressed his secretary, inclosing the note of 
M. Gutierrez informing me of the intention of the Archduke 
to receive me, and asked for an audience. To this no reply was 
made. I am told that as regards this apparent discourtesy I have 
no cause to complain, as the application for audiences had been 
so numerous as to make it impossible to answer any of them. Be 
this as it may, I consider the refusal, or rather the avoiding of the 
Archduke to hear what I had to say, as very significant, as it may 
fairly be presumed that my application had not been overlooked, 
but that he had considered it inexpedient to see me. This pre- 
sumption is strengthened by a fact which I have heard from a 
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reliable source. M. Mercier declares that at his parting inter- 
view with Lincoln he was told by Lincoln that he was authorized 
to say to the Archduke that his Government would be recognized 
by that of Washington without difficulty, on the condition, how- 
ever, that no negotiations should be entered into with the Con- 
federate States. This assurance, repeated to the Archduke by M. 
Mercier, has probably influenced his course toward me; and he is 
weak and credulous enough to think that he can keep on good 
terms with the Yankees while he can at any time, in case of 
need, command the friendship and support of the Confederacy. 
I have taken care, of course, in no offensive tone to let the leading 
Mexicans here understand that he makes a great mistake, both as 
regards his hope of avoiding difficulties with the North and his 
reliance upon the South to aid him in meeting them should they 
occur; that without the active friendship of the South he will be 
entirely powerless to resist Northern aggression, while he in his 
turn can render us no service in the present or any future war with 
the North; that our motive in desiring to negotiate with Mex- 
ico was not the expectation of deriving any advantage from an al- 
liance per se, but from the consequences that would probably flow 
from it in another quarter; that when we should have conquered 
peace, while we would desire to be on friendly terms with all na- 
tions, we should have no special interest in the stability of the 
Mexican Government, and would be free to pursue such a policy 
as circumstances and our interests might dictate. 

As the newspapers have spoken of Gen. Preston’s mission to 
Mexico, I have not thought it worth while to make a mystery of it, 
and I have said that if he be not officially received any future 
overtures for the establishment of diplomatic relations between 
the Governments must come from Mexico, I have written fully 
to Gen. Preston, directed to Havana, under cover to Col. Helm. 
I am in hopes that my letter will find him there, when, with a 
knowledge of what has occurred here, he can decide whether he 
will proceed at once to Mexico or take measures to ascertain in 
_ advance what reception he will probably meet with. The Arch- 
duke will, it is thought, embark at Civita Vecchia early next 
month, and reach Vera Cruz about 1st May. 

In my interview with M. Drouyn de L’Huys on roth ultimo 
he manifested great dissatisfaction at the tardiness of the Arch- 
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duke’s movements, and said that he ought then to be far on his 
way to Mexico. I think there is a great anxiety to see him 
embarked, and thus so completely committed as to render it im- 
possible for him to reconsider his decision. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the unpopularity of the Mexican expedition among all 
classes and parties in France. It is the only subject upon which 
public opinion seems to be unanimous. I have yet to meet the 
first man who approves of it, and several persons very near the 
Emperor have spoken to me of it in decided terms of condemna- 
tion. The Emperor is fully aware of this feeling, and is, I believe, 
very desirous to get rid of the embarrassment as soon as he de- 
cently can. The Archduke may be obliged to rely on his own re- 
sources at a much earlier day than he expects. In this opinion I 
may perhaps do the Emperor injustice, but I cannot otherwise ac- 
count for the evidently increased desire to avoid giving umbrage 
to the Lincoln Government. 

I send you herewith copies of a note to M. Drouyn de L’Huys, 
and a memorandum to be submitted to the Emperor on the subject 
of the continued detention of the “Rappahannock.” I had in- 
tended in my note to the Minister to intimate that if the permis- 
sion to sail were longer withheld, and the grounds of her deten- 
tion were not specifically stated, I would advise her commander 
to strike his flag and leave the ship at the disposition of the au- 
thorities of Calais. On this point I asked Commodore Barron’s 
opinion. He thinks that such a course may become necessary, 
but says: “Knowing, however, the extreme anxiety of your Gov- 
ernment to get vessels on the ocean, and the powerful influence 
exercised for our benefit by any cruiser that we can put afloat, I 
rather incline to the belief that we had better not take this step 
until we have exercised a little more patience in waiting the slow 
decision of the Government, particularly when we revert to the 
kindness which they have shown to us during the past winter.” I 
have therefore abstained for the present from making this inti- 
mation directly, although it may perhaps be inferred from my note 
to M. Drouyn de L’Huys. 

I learn from my usual source of information at the Foreign Of- 
fice that the ship will be permitted to sail, but that the Govern- 
ment does not feel obliged to act with promptitude in consequence 
of the very unnecessary delay in preparing the ship for sea, in 
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spite of the urgent representations by the Commissary of Marine 
of the necessity of dispatch. There is too much truth in this ar- 
gument, and I am sorry to say that the affair of the “Rappahan- 
nock”’ has been a series of blunders from the very commencement. 
I have the honor to be, with great respect, your most obedient 
servant, JOHN SLIDELL. 


March 17. 
P. S.—I have just received your Nos. 28 and 29. Mr. Mercier 
says that although he was very desirous to have an interview with 
the Archduke for the purpose of explaining his views on American 
politics, and had been promised it, the Archduke left Paris without 
seeing him or sending him any message. | 


INcCLOSURE No. I. 


From Mr. Slidell. 


19 RuE vE Maricnan, Parts, March 14, 1864. 
His Excellency, Mr. Drouyn de L’Huys, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

Sir: On the 26th ultimo the undersigned had the honor to ad- 
dress your Excellency on the subject of the detention at Calais of 
the C. S. Steamer “Rappahannock” by the naval officer in com- 
mand at Calais, acting under instructions from the Minister of 
Marine. He then presented what he considered conclusive evi- 
dence, not only that no violation of the declaration of neutrality 
of roth June, 1861, had been committed, but that no intention of 
such violation had ever existed, and he had hoped that the order 
under which the “Rappahannock”? had been detained would be 
promptly revoked. In this hope he has been disappointed, nor has 
he been as yet informed for what specific reason the order was 
given. He is left to conjecture whether for an alleged violation 
of the declaration of neutrality, for a breach of the municipal law 
of France, or of international law. He respectfully submits to 
your Excellency whether the commander of the “Rappahannock” 
has not a right to know what offense he or those under him are 
alleged to have committed which would authorize the detention of 
his vessel, inviting as he does the strictest investigation of the 
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conduct of himself, his officers, and crew, confident that it will 
appear that in no respect have he or they infringed upon the Em- 
peror’s declaration of neutrality, the laws of France, or of nations. 
The commander of the “Rappahannock” reported his vessel as 
ready for sea on the 17th ultimo, and now applies to the under- 
signed for advice as to the course which he should pursue under 
the very peculiar circumstances in which he is placed. This-ad- 
vice the undersigned does not feel prepared to give until he shall 
have information of the precise nature of the offense with which 
the commander, officers, and crew of the “Rappahannock” stand 
charged. This information he now must respectfully ask may be 
communicated to him or the commander of the “Rappahannock,” 
as your Excellency may deem proper, at as early a day as may be 
convenient. 

The undersigned prays his Excellency, the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, to accept the assurance of the high consideration of 
his very obedient servant, ; JOHN SLIDELL. 


INCLOoSURE No. 2. 


From Mr. Slidell. 


Memorandum which Mr. Mocquard is most respectfully solicited 
to submit to His Imperial Majesty. 

The Confederate steamer “Rappahannock” has been detained at 
Calais since the 17th February, when her commander notified his 
desire to proceed to sea. No reason has been assigned for his.de- 
tention, and he is to this moment ignorant why he is detained. 
The undersigned has not been more fortunate in his attempts to 
discover the cause of the detention of the “Rappahannock.” He 
presented on the 26th ultimo to the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
conclusive evidence (1) that when the “Rappahannock” left the 
jurisdiction of Great Britain it was not with the intention or ex- 
pectation of entering a French port, that she called off Calais for 
the sole purpose of receiving on board the officers who had been 
there for some time awaiting her appearance, and that it was only 
in consequence of injury to her machinery occurring while at sea, 
reducing her to a state of unseaworthiness as a steamer, that she 
sought refuge in the port of Calais; (2) that no repairs have been 
made at Calais other than those necessary to restore the efficiency 
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of the motive power; (3) that no change has been made in the 
vessel tending to increase her capacity or aptitude for warlike pur- 
poses; (4) that no addition has been made to the armament of 
the vessel, that in fact she has not on board of her at this moment 
a single cannon, musket, or saber, the officers only having the side 
arms which constitute a part of their uniform, and further that 
no attempt has been made, and that no purpose exists or has ex- 
isted, to make such addition; (5) that no Frenchman has been 
enrolled to serve on board of the “Rappahannock,” nor has any at- 
tempt been made to engage any Frenchman for such service; (6) 
that the number of the crew of the “Rappahannock” has not been 
increased, but that, on the contrary, she has now on board fewer 
men than when she entered the port of Calais; (7) that if the 
“Rappahannock” be permitted to go to sea in her present state she 
will be utterly unfit for any warlike service, and indeed incapable 
of defense against any Federal cruiser even of the smallest class; 
(8) that everything that has been done on board of the “Rappa- 
hannock” since her arrival at Calais has been done openly, without 
concealment, and under the surveillance and with the approbation 
of the authorities of that port. 

From all these facts it clearly results that no offense has been 
committed against the laws of the empire, the declaration of neu- 
trality of 10th June, 1861, or the laws of nations, and the con- 
tinued detention of the “Rappahannock” without any specific cause 
assigned would seem to be inconsistent not only with the friendly 
feelings toward the Confederate States which have been hereto- 
fore manifested by the Government of the Emperor, but with the 
declaration of neutrality above referred to. 

JOHN SLIDELL. 

Paris, March 15, 1864. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


No. 32. DEPARTMENT oF STATE, R1cHMoND March 22, 1864. 
Hon. John Slidell, etc., Parts. 

Sir: You will receive with this dispatch the Richmond papers 
giving an account of a raid of the enemy’s cavalry, which attempted 
to penetrate into this city by a surprise. The attempt was as silly 
as it was desperate, and would deserve no notice but. for the revela- 
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tion of the infamous character of the warfare waged against us. 
The papers found on the body of Colonel Dahlgren, who was in- 
tercepted in his flight and killed in an attempt to cut his way 
through our lines, disclose purposes so foul that the Northern 
newspapers, which, prior to the news of his failure, were indulging 
in their usua! boasts of the intended sack of the city, have since 
endeavored to throw suspicion on the published copies of the 
papers by alleging that the passage which ordered the President 
and the Cabinet to be killed had been interpolated here.. The 
conclusive answer to this statement will be found in the photo- 
graphic copies of these papers which are now being executed at the 
Engineers’ Bureau, and which will be forwarded to you by the 
next mail. If we had anticipated the denial, the copies would have 
been in time to accompany this dispatch. The papers found on 
Dahlgren’s body were brought to Richmond by the courier who 
was dispatched from the scene of the conflict in which Dahlgren 
was killed, and I happened to be in conference with the President, 
and read with him the papers of which exact copies were furnished 
to the Richmond journals for publication. I am, therefore, able 
to vouch personally for the fact that the passage as to the killing 
of the President and Cabinet existed in the original, and the 
photographic copy leaves no room for doubt upon the point. 
Iam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. P. BENJAMIN, Secretary of State. 


P. S.—I inclose you the President’s proclamation,* fixing the 
8th proximo as a day of fasting, humiliation, and prayer, in accord- 
ance with a resolution of Congress. You will perceive that the 
Chief Magistrate has officially announced in it that the purpose of 
the enemy was “to destroy our civil government by putting to 
death the chosen servants of the people.” 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 
No, 34. DEPARTMENT oF STATE, R1cHMonp, March 28, 1864. 
Hon. John Slidell, etc., Paris. 


Sir: I have just received from the Bureau of Engineers photo- 
graphic copies of the infamous papers found on the body of 


*SeeVol. L., p.ar2. 
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Colonel Dahlgren when he was killed in his flight from the neigh- 
borhood of Richmond, after the repulse of his command. I send 
you four copies. They speak for themselves, and require no com- 
ment. You will agree with me that they should be extensively 
circulated, as the most conclusive evidence of the nature of the 
war now waged against us by those who profess to desire that we 
should live with them as brethren under one Government. 
I am, etc., J. P. Benyamin, Secretary of State. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, April 4, 1864. 
Hon. John Slidell, etc., Paris. 


Sir: I take very great pleasure in introducing to your acquaint- 
ance the Right Reverend Bishop P. N. Lynch, of Charleston, S. 
C., who is proceeding to Europe on a visit for a purpose which he 
will fully explain to you;* and I should be greatly obliged if you 
would extend to the Bishop all the aid and assistance in your pow- 
er for the accomplishment of his objects. I know that it is not nec- 
essary to say a word to induce you and Mrs. Slidell to extend to a 
gentleman of the character and position of Bishop Lynch the cour- 
tesies and attentions to which he is so eminently entitled. 

I am, etc., J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


FROM MR. MASON. 


No. 7. Paris, April 12th, 1864. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 

Sir: I returned to Paris soon after the date of my last, and 
have had nothing from the Department since your dispatches, 
acknowledged in my No. 5, of date 25th January last. 

Some days since I received a letter from Messrs. Snowball & 
Copeman, solicitors at Liverpool, in regard to three men named 
Patrick Loonan (alias Ferrand, alias Clements), George McMur- 


*The dispatch announcing Bishop Lynch's appointment is incorrectly 
dated “April 4, 1863,” and hence appears in the Diplomatic Correspondence 
of 1863, page 470. The dispatch should have been dated “April 4, 1864,” by 
the Secretary of State, and therefore inserted on this page. 
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dock, and Quincy Sears, arrested there at the instance of the 
United States Consul on a charge of piracy, and claimed for extra- 
dition under the treaty. These men were of those who, under a 
Captain Hogg, embarked as passengers at Matamoras, on board 
the steamer “J. L. Gerrity,” seized her on her voyage to New 
York, overpowering. the captain and crew, and carried her te 
Belize, where Captain Hogg, it would appear, disposed of her 
cargo. The solicitors wrote me that they claimed to be citizens of 
the Confederate States and had been in the Confederate Army, 
that they were enlisted by Captain Hogg for service intended on 
board the “Gerrity,” and that the latter had some authority or 
commission for the enterprise from General Bee, in Texas. See- 
ing what had been done by the Department of State in the case of 
the “Chesapeake,” and having the benefit of your instructions to 
Mr. Holcombe, sent as Commissioner for that case to Halifax, I 
requested Captain Bullock, at Liverpool, to examine into the case 
of these men, and particularly whether they were citizens of out 
country, and under what orders they acted. It appears that they 
came to Liverpool as seafaring men from Belize, and, as was to be 
expected, without papers or other proofs as to citizenship. Cap- 
tain Bullock, however, reported that, from the best information 
he could obtain, Loonan was an Englishman who had been in 
the Confederate Army, Murdock British-born but naturalized ir 
Virginia, and Sears a native of Alabama. Looking to the action 
of the Department taken in the case of the captors of the “Chesa- 
peake,” I thought it would be the safer course, at least, to take 
care that these men should be properly defended, and wrote ac- 
cordingly to these solicitors, sending them a copy of so much ot 
your instructions to Mr. Holcombe as would apply to the case, anc 
directing them to take care that the defense was conducted in the 
best manner for the safety of the men. I was more induced to dc 
this because I learned from Major Magruder, nephew and aid. 
de-camp of General Magruder, who was here some time since 
that he met with Captain Hogg at Matamoras shortly before th 
“Gerrity” affair; that he was an officer of the Confederate Army 
and had the reputation of great daring and courage—then dis 
abled by wounds received in the service. I told the solicitors tha 
I would commit the Government for reasonable expense of th 
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defense, and I must defray it out of the contingent fund. This, I 
hope, will have the approbation of the Department. 

In regard to the spurious “report” of Mr. Mallory as Secretary 
of the Navy, about which I wrote in my No. 5, Lord Russell took 
occasion, a few days since, to say in the House of Lords that, since 
it was communicated to him, Mr. Seward had admitted that it was 
a forgery, fabricated, as he said, by some “gentleman” in New 
York, 

Before I left London I called on Mr. Wyon, the artist employed 
to make the Confederate seal referred to in my No. 4, and paid 
him forty guineas, one-half the cost of the seal, in advance, and 

_ arranged that when it was ready it should be carefully packed, with 
the press, in a box lined with tin, and put in charge of Mr. Hotze 
until it could be sent over. He promised that it should be ready 
by the middle of May. 

I have the honor to be, etc., J. M. Mason. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, ‘SECRETARY OF STATE. 


No. 36. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RicHMonp, April 23, 1864. ° 
Hon. John Slidell, etc., Paris, France. 


Sir: I received on 19th instant your No, 58, of 16th ultimo. 
Your account of the line of conduct pursued by the Archduke in 
Paris has been carefully weighed, and, taken in connection with the 
fact of the refusal to accord an interview to Mr. Mercier, leaves us 
much in doubt as to the true significance of his failure to have a 
conference with you, after having intimated through Mr. Estrada 
his purport to invite your visit. It had long been foreseen by us 
that Mr. Seward would hesitate at no promises in order to post- 
pone the evil day which is approaching with such giant strides, 
when the whole structure of the North will topple from its sandy 
foundation, and our recognition be forced not only upon neutrals, 
but upon the enemy, by the strength, valor, and fortitude of our 
people. Every hour produces fresh evidence of the early and dis- 
astrous breakdown in Northern resources both of men and money, 
and our day of happy deliverance is seen to be dawning by those 
even who have hitherto been despondent. The contrast between 
our armies and those of the enemy in dash, spirit, and confidence 
is amazing, and is displayed so strikingly as to produce a marked 
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effect on the spirit of the people in the two countries. You cannot 
fail to be impressed with the wonderful change in the tone of the 
public journals, North and South. But Europe is still as blind as 
ever, and hugs with fondness the delusive promises of the U. S. 
Secretary of State; and if it be true that the conduct of the Arch- 
duke has been influenced by the Emperor, and that the latter in 
turn has been influenced by Mr. Seward, the absence of the sa- 
gacity that has heretofore characterized the Imperial policy is 
indeed remarkable. It is therefore difficult to believe that the 
Emperor can have leaned on so feeble a reed as the promises made 
by the Northern Cabinet, a reed which has already broken and 
pierced his hand, as shown by the unanimous vote of the House 
of Representatives on the subject of Maximilian’s recognition. 
The fact, however, of the silence of the Archduke and his sudden 
departure from Paris, after the previous interchange of his views 
with us through unofficial communications, and the conduct of the 
French Government in detaining the “Rappahannock” are indi- 
cations of a submission to Northern dictation similar to that which 
has marked the course of the British Cabinet and inflicted on us 
wrongs which have exasperated our people almost beyond the limit 
of endurance. It is therefore with extreme solicitude that we 
await the answer of the Government to your demand in relation 
to the “Rappahannock.” If it should be unfavorable, my own im- 
pression is that we should not only pursue without hesitation the 
course indicated by vou of striking her flag and leaving her to the 
disposal of the French Government on its responsibility, but that 
we should secure for ourselves adequate indemnity by seizing and 
detaining the French tobacco here. My only fear is that the news 
from you on this subject will arrive too late to enable us to give 
full effect to such a measure, as the French ships are now taking 
the tobacco, and may be ready to depart before receipt of yout 
next dispatch. It is proper to add that this suggestion is exclusive- 
ly personal to myself, and that I have no knowledge of the 
President’s views on the subject, not having yet taken his direc: 
tions, and being unwilling to occupy his attention (already over. 
tasked by his numerous duties) with this matter, unless a de. 
cision shall become necessary by reason of the persistent deten: 
tion of the “Rappahannock.” 
I am, etc., J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 
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P. S.—Have this moment received the news of the decision in 
the case of the “Alexandria;”’ also Earl Russell’s statement in 
the House of Lords on the 5th instant that the forged report of 
our Secretary of the Navy was the invention of a GENTLEMAN. 

J. P. BENJAMIN, Secretary of State. 


FROM MR. MASON. 


No. 8. Paris, June Ist, 1864. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


Sir: In my last I told you that I assumed the responsibility 
of instructing Messrs. Snowball & Copeman, solicitors, at Liv- 
erpool, to employ counsel for the three men held in custody at 
the instance of Mr. Adams, Minister of the United States, and 
held for extradition on the charge of piracy in seizing the ship 
“Gerrity,” from Matamoras to New York, on board of which 
they were passengers. I have the honor to transmit herewith a 
duplicate of that dispatch, which contains my reasons for doing so. 

I have the pleasure to inform you that these men were dis- 
charged on habeas corpus by the Court of the Queen’s Bench 
on the 25th of May, the Chief Justice sustaining the arrest and 
the claim to extradition, and his three associates overruling his 
judgment. The cases were ably argued by eminent counsel on 
the part of the United States, and as ably defended on our part, 
for four consecutive days, as I find from the report at large in 
the newspapers. I have preserved the arguments and the opin- 
ions of the judges, which I will send to you when an opportunity 
offers, avoiding the heavy postage. The case turned and the dis- 
charge was ordered, on the construction of the treaty—that the 
offense of piracy mentioned in the treaty did not mean piracy 
jure gentiwm, but was confined to piracy so declared to be by the 
domestic laws of either country. I instructed our counsel to say 
that the defense was assumed by Mr. Mason on the part of the 
Confederate States, as its representative in Europe, and to defend 
the capture as an act of war. I have not yet received the bill of 
costs for the defense, but, as I have said in my No. 7, will defray 
them out of the contingent fund, to be adjusted by an appropriate 
voucher hereafter, as the expenditure does not belong to that 
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class. I hope what I have done in the matter will have the 
approval of the Department. 

On Saturday last I received a letter from our earnest and 
valued friend, Mr. Lindsay, dated at London the day before. 
He had some months ago given notice of a motion to be made 
in the House of Commons on the 3d of June, to the effect that 
“Her Majesty’s Government should avail itself of the earliest 
opportunity of mediating in conjunction with the other powers 
of Europe to bring about a cessation of hostilities in America,” 
and the chief object of his letter to me was to say that he had 
on the day before sought an interview with Lord Palmerston 
in the hope of conciliating the support of the Government to. his 
motion; that he was to see hirh again, and yet hoped for a favor- 
able result. He said, further, that in the course of a conversation 
he expressed his regret that Lord P. had not seen me whilst I 
was in England, because he thought if he had done so, as one 
having the confidence of my Government and people and well 
informed about their affairs and position, I might have given him 
useful and valuable information; and, in this connection, asked 
whether it would be agreeable to his Lordship to see and con; 
verse with me yet, as a “private gentleman,” to which, after full 
conversation, Lord P. replied that it would give him pleasure to 
see me with Mr. Lindsay either on the Monday or Tuesday fol- 
lowing, at his residence in London. Mr. Lindsay said he told 
Lord Palmerston that he had proposed the interview without any 
communication with me on the subject, and strongly pressed that 
I should go to London for this purpose. Mr. Lindsay added that 
Lord Palmerston told him that he had of late received two 
communications, not official, from the Emperor, who seemed by 
them to be very anxious that something should now be attempted 
to stop hostilities. I replied to Mr. Lindsay by the following 
mail that I had maturely considered his proposition, and with 
every disposition to comply with it as his request; but “I am not 
at liberty to do so, and that I may not seem fastidious after his 
Lordship’s kind assent to your proposal that he should see me, 
I will tell you frankly why. After the persistent refusal of Her 
Majesty’s Government to recognize in any form the existence 
of the Government of the Confederate States, I was directed by 
the President to consider my, mission to England at an end, and 
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to withdraw from London; and, further, instructions connected 
with my residence on the Continent express the desire of the 
President that, in regard to Great Britain, I should not again 
approach it, even in the most informal manner, without some inti- 
mation from that Government of its disposition to enter into offi- 
cial relations with my own. Had the suggestion you make of an 
interview and conversation with Lord Palmerston originated 
with his Lordship, I might not have felt myself prohibited by my 
instructions from at once acceding to it; but as it has only the 
form of his assent to a proposition from you, I must with all re- 
spect decline it. 

“Although no longer accredited by my Government as Special 
Commissioner to Great Britain, I am yet in Europe with full 
powers; and, therefore, had Lord Palmerston expressed a desire 
to see me as his own act (of course unofficially), even without 
any reason assigned for the interview, I should have had great 
pleasure in complying with his Lordship’s request.” 

And in a private note to Mr. Lindsay I told him he was at 
liberty, if he thought proper, to show my letter to Lord Palmer- 
ston. On the following day (yesterday) I heard again from 
Mr. Lindsay, under the date of the 30th. He said that on receipt 
of my letter he again called on Lord Palmerston and read it to 
him, when there followed more than half an hour’s conversation 
on American affairs, during which his Lordship said he did not see 
how recognition would terminate the war unless the Government 
was prepared further to raise the blockade, etc.—a position which 
Mr. Lindsay combated by views inter alia which I had pre- 
sented to him in my previous letters. He does not report the 
conversation in detail, but said that Lord Palmerston “again ex- 
pressed his opinion that the subjugation of the South could not 
be effected by the North, and added that he thought the people of 
the North were becoming more and more alive to the fact every 
day.” In regard to what I had written, Lord Palmerston said 
that, as he had yet nothing to say to me more than he had said 
to him, he could not think of asking me to come down from Paris 
to see him, but that if I were in London he would be very glad 
to see me, as he wished to know me, and would like to hear my 
views on the present state of affairs. 

In regard to his resolution, Mr, Lindsay said that Lord Palm- 
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erston’s feelings were in favor of it, and that he had asked him 
to leave a copy that he might consult with his colleagues; and 
thought it had better be postponed for a short time, to which Mr. 
Lindsay acceded. 

At the close of his letter Mr. Lindsay added: “Now, apart 
altogether from your seeing Lord Palmerston, I must earnestly 
entreat that you come here, unless you are much wanted in Paris. 
Your visit here as a private gentleman can do no harm, and 
may, at the present moment, be of great value to your country.” 
(The italics his.) 

You are aware that there are in England a number of gentle- 
men, chiefly members of the two Houses of Parliament, associated 
together as the friends of Southern independence. It seems that 
Mr. Lindsay showed my letter at one of their meetings, declining 
his proposal to see Lord Palmerston. I have this morning let- 
ters from two of them earnestly pressing me to return for a while 
to London, of course in a private capacity, whether I saw Lord 
Palmerston or not, and I have, in consequence, determined to do 
so. J have kept Mr. Slidell advised of the correspondence, and 
he agrees with me that, after declining at first, it would be mani- 
fest indifference or churlishness to refuse even to visit London, 
though so urgently pressed by friends who are actively at work in 
our behalf to come to their aid. Whether or not I shall see 
Lord Palmerston will depend upon circumstances after I get there, 
and the counsel of judicious friends. I shall in no way court 
publicity, and of one thing be assured: that no one, friend or foe, 
shall look upon me as a suitor. 

In regard to the missing box of books, I hope it may before 
this have safely reached you. I wrote to Major Walker inquiring 
for it. I have his reply, dated the 16th April, acknowledging the 
receipt of the last box shipped to his care, which contained the 
missing volumes of “Hansard,” etc. 

I have the honor to be, etc., J. M. Mason. 


FROM MR. MASON. 
No. 9. Lonpon, June oth, 1864. 
Hon. J, P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


Sir: Having taken the step of coming to London, in seeming 
departure from your instruction previously given, I was much 
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gratified to find in yours of the 18th April that those instructions 
were modified so far as to leave such movements more at my 
discretion. 

I have had a long conversation, since my arrival here, with 
Mr. Lindsay in regard to the subject of our correspondence 
before I left Paris, treated of in my last dispatch. Following up 
his hope of conciliating the Ministry in favor of his resolution, 
he had, a few days ago, an interview with Lord Russell, in which, 
while evincing every disposition to consider it favorably, he made 
no committal to give it his support or that of the Ministerial 
party. I gave you the tenor of the resolution in my last. He 
said that Lord Russell expressed the decided opinion that the 
North could not overcome the South, and his belief that the peo- 
ple of the North were getting to be alive to the fact; but that, 
in all his conversations with Mr. Adams, the latter spoke as con- 
fidently as ever, and amongst other things said that his: Govern- 
ment did not consider it of any great moment whether they suc- 
ceeded in their movement against Richmond or no—that their 
chief object was to maintain the control of the Mississippi. Such 
seems the chaff with which the Foreign Office is plied! I had 
learned from other sources that Mr. Disraeli had said to one of 
his friends and followers that if the South should obtain a de- 
cided success in the pending campaign against Richmond he 
would be prepared to bring forward a motion of some such char- 
acter as that of Mr. Lindsay’s. I told this to Mr. Lindsay, who 
agreed at once that it could not be in better hands, and under 
such auspices would certainly carry. Yielding to the suggestion 
of Lord Palmerston to await the result of the pending movement 
against Richmond, Mr. Lindsay has deferred his motion to the 
17th instant. Should Grant be routed or finally driven back, 
either the Ministry would have to entertain a resolution favorable 
to us in some form, or the Opposition would make it an issue 
with them. Indeed, I am satisfied that so general, almost univer- 
sal, is popular sentiment in England with the South, accompanied 
by such strong impressions of the unnecessary and dreadful car- 
nage which attends the war, that if we have the anticipated suc- 
cess in Virginia the Ministry, even if disposed to resist, would 
have to yield to popular sentiment. 

I shall remain in London as long as I think I can be useful 
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here in intercourse with our friends, by whom I have been very 
warmly and kindly received. 
June toth. 

I have just had an interview with Mr. Wyon, who is executing 
the seal. He tells me that it will certainly be ready within a 
fortnight. He will send with it a supply of prepared wax and 
other appendages for connecting the seal with the document. I 
thought it better to have these supplies sent, in the absence of the 
proper materials in the Confederacy, and shall look out for some 
opportunity by an officer or other trusty person to take charge of 
them. 

I have, etc., J. M. Mason. 


FROM MR, BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


No. 6. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, June 20, 1864. 
Gen. Wm. Preston, etc., Havana. 


Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your dispatch 
advising us that the new Emperor will probably desire to postpone 
any action in relation to intercourse with us till he receives the re- 
sponse of the United States to overtures made by them. This 
intelligence may be, and probably is, well-founded, but it is also 
possible that there may be misapprehension, and I now proceed 
to give you the conclusions reached by the President after full 
. consideration of the subject. The President desires that you 
direct Mr. Ford (whom you have sent to Mexico, as stated in your 
dispatch) to seek a private and informal interview with the Em- 
peror’s Minister of Foreign Affairs, or with the Emperor’s pri- 
vate secretary if the Minister should refuse to see him. Let Mr. 
Ford be instructed to relate to the Minister the exact state of 
the facts connected with your mission as follows—viz.: “That 
the Confederate Government, having received from its corre- 
spondents in Europe assurances (stated to be founded on the ex- 
pressions of the Emperor) that the new Government of Mex- 
ico desired to enter into cordial relations with the Confederacy, 
and having further received from the Regent of Mexico an ex- 
plicit, though informal, invitation to send a diplomatic agent to 
Mexico, with the assurance that the Emperor would at once 
recognize the independence of this Government, the President had 
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not hesitated to send you forward as the Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the Confederacy, in order to welcome His Imperial Majesty 
as a neighboring sovereign, and to express the friendly senti- 
ments by which he was animated toward the Mexican people and 
Government; that after your arrival at Havana on your way to 
Mexico, you had received dispatches informing you that it was 
stated by parties believed to be in the confidence of the Emperor 
that his views were changed, and that it was his purpose to make 
the reception of our envoys dependent on the consent or refusal 
of the United States to establish diplomatic relations with the 
Mexican Empire; that under these circumstances you were 
about to return to the Confederacy and abandon your mission, and 
had directed Mr. Ford to rejoin you at Havana; that he (Ford) 
had, however, been directed to give informal and unofficial 
communication of these facts to the Minister, in order that mis- 
apprehension on your part, if any existed, might be corrected; 
that if the Minister thought proper to give any intimation of 
the Emperor’s desire that you should continue your voyage to 
Mexico for the purpose of establishing relations between the two 
Governments as independent powers he (Ford) would convey 
to you this intimation, and that you would thereupon abandon 
your purpose to return to the Confederacy and would proceed 
at once to Mexico, but that in the absence of such intimation he 
(Ford) would at once depart for Havana and return as a mem- 
ber of your suite to the Confederacy.” 

Mr. Ford should be instructed not to delay his departure be- 
yond two or three days after holding this conversation, unless 
he shall have received in the interval authority to inform you 
that your presence in Mexico was desired by the Emperor, and 
that you would be at once received on arrival as the accredited 
Minister of an independent nation. Mr. Ford should further be 
instructed to express in conversation his opinion that if you re- 
turned to the Confederacy no further overtures would be made 
by this Government to that of the Emperor, and that any future 
intercourse between the two nations could be inaugurated only by 
a mission from Mexico to the Confederacy. Your letter to Mr. 
Ford should be a private letter, but should contain nothing that 
he would not be at liberty to show to the Minister or Secretary 
if he should find it advisable to do so, If you receive from Mex- 
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ico no such assurance as is above mentioned, the President does 
not deem it necessary that you should prolong your absence, and 
you will in that contingency return with your secretary and suite 
to the Confederacy. 
I am, with great respect, your obedient servant, 
J. P. Benyamin, Secretary of State. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


No. 36. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, June 22, 1864. 
Hon. James M. Mason, etc., Paris. 


Sir: Your No. 7, of 12th of April, was received on the goth 
instant. In relation to the “Tuscaloosa,” the dispatches to the 
Navy Department give no further details than are contained in 
the British Blue Book which you forwarded to me. I regard 
this case as a naked outrage committed by a pretended neutral 
but really hostile Government, and one which the British Cabinet 
would not have ventured on for a moment against any nation 
which it believed capable of enforcing its rights against such in- 
solent aggression. It is the consciousness of being safe at this 
moment from hostilities on our part that can alone have em- 
boldened the present Foreign Secretary to an action from which 
he would have shrunk in affright if directed against France or 
Russia or the United States. It was no doubt to this case that 
the President referred in his message when he said, “And in one 
instance our flag also insulted where the sacred right of asylum 
was supposed to be secure,” and when he spoke of wrongs “for 
which we may not properly forbear from demanding redress.’’* 

Your action in the matter of the three men from the “Gerrity” 
was entirely accordant with our views, as you will probably have 
learned ere this from Mr. Hotze, to whom instructions were sent 
to provide for their defense. The facts of the case are set forth 
in my dispatch to him more accurately than they reached you. 
The additional forgery by the U. S. Government of the pretended 
deciphered note to me from a New York agent, as contained in 
the Blue Book of the “Chesapeake” case, having been already ex- 
posed by Mr. Slidell, it is perhaps not necessary that I should 
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take any notice of it. If, however, it is thought a denial is advis- 
able, you are authorized in my name to make public the fact that 
Mr. Seward’s statement to Lord Lyons (as related in the letter 
of the latter to Earl Russell, dated 24th December, 1863) that 
the paper forming inclosure No. 3 “was the decipher of a letter 
from a Confederate agent at New York to Mr. Benjamin, Secre- 
tary of State at Richmond,” is entirely false, and has not a sem- 
blance of fact to rest on. The inclosed paper No. 3, at foot of 
page 9 in the Blue Book, is a forgery from beginning to end. 
Neither individually nor as Secretary of State have I ever had 
correspondence with any person in New York who signed the 
initials “H.C.” or any other initials, nor am I able to conjecture 
whether these initials refer to any person in existence supposed 
to be in correspondence with me, or are purely imaginary. I am 
equally unable to conjecture to what facts, if any, the pretended 
letter in cipher refers, and have never had, directly or indi- 
rectly, whether as a private individual or a public officer, any 
connection with or knowledge of any of the matters mentioned or 
referred to in the papers in question. The whole thing is just 
such a fabrication as the Mallory report, and is, like that report, 
“the invention of a gentleman.” It will, of course, be followed 
by as many more similar forgeries as may be deemed necessary 
by the Washington Cabinet, as long as they have a purpose to 
accomplish and can find dupes to credit them. It is not fair to 
expect us to descend to further exposures of such wretched false- 
hoods and forgeries as form the staple of the correspondence of 
the U. S. Secretary of State in relation to our affairs; and if any 
publication on the subject is found necessary in the present in- 
stance, it should be accompanied by the distinct statement that 
we shall deem it inconsistent with self-respect to make any further 
attempt to undeceive the British Government as to the character 
of the communications from the U. S. officials which they are 
habitually accepting as trustworthy. I send Mr. Slidell a copy 
of my last communication to Mr. Preston, which will put you 
fully in possession of our present views on the matter to which 
you refer in both your last dispatches. The box of books which 
you were good enough to send me via Bermuda has arrived in 
Wilmington, and I hope to receive it to-morrow. I believe I have 
hitherto omitted to acknowledge receipt of the copies furnished 
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by Mr. Lindsay of his correspondence with Mr. Drouyn de 
L’Huys. It has been read with interest, and will remain on the 
records of this Department in connection with the other papers 
of the very singular affair. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. P. Benyamin, Secretary of. State. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


No. 40. DEPARTMENT oF State, RICHMOND, June 23, 1864. 
Hon. John Slidell, etc., Paris. 

Sir: My last to you was No. 39, of Ist instant, in postscript 
of which I acknowledged receipt of your Nos. 60 and 61. I have 
received nothing further except your hurried unofficial note of 
12th May, informing me of your interview with Mr. Troplong. 
I can scarcely trust myself with the expression of the indignation 
felt by the President at the evasions and injustice of the French 
Government in relation to the “Rappahannock.” He is of the 
opinion that the delay in the action finally taken by you on the 
subject went to the extreme verge of propriety, and is gratified to 
find that the decisive step was adopted of striking her flag and 
leaving her to the responsibility of the French Government. It 
is very fortunate that our action on this side on the subject of the 
tobacco has been justified on grounds entirely independent of any 
retaliatory spirit, and that we have thus been enabled to show that 
there are French interests as dependent on our good will as we 
are on that of the Emperor’s Government. In connection with 
this subject I notice what is said in the cipher passages of your 
No. 60, and trust that the hopes therein held out to us may be 
fulfilled ; but we shall not be at all surprised to find new obstacles 
interposed in the same manner as heretofore experienced, and we 
cannot resist the conclusion that there has been bad faith and 
deception in the course pursued by the Emperor, who has not 
hesitated to break his promises to us in order to escape the conse- 
quences resulting from his unpopular Mexican policy. The game 
played by the Cabinet of the United States with the French Gov- 
ernment in relation to Mexico is so transparent that the inference 
is irresistible that the latter desire to be deceived. The accept- 
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ance by Mr. Lincoln of his nomination by the Baltimore Conven- 
tion commits him openly to refusing acknowledgment of the Mex- 
ican Empire, and the platform of that Convention, of the Cleve- 
land Convention which nominated Fremont, and the platform 
which will undoubtedly be adopted by the Democratic Conven- 
tion at Chicago show a feeling in the United States perfectly 
unanimous in the determination to overthrow the schemes of the 
French Government in Mexico and to resist the occupation of 

the throne by Maximilian. It has thus become evident that the 
_ safety of the new empire is dependent solely upon our success 
in interposing a barrier between Northern aggression and the 
Mexican territory. As we do not intend to allow ourselves to be 
made use of in this matter as a convenient instrument for the 
accomplishment of the designs of others, you will not be surprised 
to learn the nature of the last instructions* sent to Mr. Preston, 
of which a copy is annexed. I have written to Mr. Mason on the 
subject of the forged dispatcht to me found in the Blue Book on 
the affair of the “Chesapeake.” I should be glad if you would 
confer with him as to the propriety of a publication on the sub- 
ject. I am not able here to determine whether such publication 
is at all necessary or advisable. The speech of Mr. Rouher on 
the 12th ultimo in the French Chamber, and the circular letter 
of Mr. Drouyn de L’Huys of the 4th ultimo as given in that 
speech, have just reached us in the Judex of 19th May, and may 
probably be regarded as correctly translated by Mr. Hotze. They 
indicate so completely an entente between the Cabinets of Wash- 
ington and Paris that we should be blind indeed if we failed to 
attach to these incidents their true significance. We feel, there- 
fore, the necessity of receiving with extreme distrust any assur- 
ances whatever that may emanate from a party capable of the 
double dealing displayed toward us by the Imperial Government. 

Our military position is promising in the extreme, and I do 
not think I go too far in saying that the Federal campaign of 
1864 is already a failure. We may meet with reverses, but noth- 
ing at present indicates any danger comparable with the mena- 
cing aspect of affairs prior to the successes of our noble army in 
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repulsing the repeated and desperate assaults of the Federal 
armies with a slaughter perfectly appalling. 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


FROM MR. SLIDELL. 


RECEIVED July 31, 1864. J. P. B. 
No. 65. Paris, June 30, 1864. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 

Str: On the 17th instant I informed you of the arrival of the 
“Alabama,” and before you can receive this dispatch the North- 
ern papers will have informed you of the unfortunate but heroic 
close of her brilliant and eventful history. As several newspa- 
pers have attributed to me a direct and controlling agency in 
this matter, I think it proper to inform you what it has been; and 
I cannot perhaps better do so than by sending you copies of a 
letter from Mr. Bonfils, agent of the “Alabama” at Cherbourg, 
my response thereto, and a paragraph from the Constitutionel of 
24th instant, inserted at my request. My letter to Mr. Bonfils was 
written with the view that its substance might be made known 
to the naval authorities at Cherbourg, as I supposed it probably 
would be, and thus reach the Government. As I desired to see 
Mr. Mocquard, I went on the morning of the 19th to Fontaine- 
bleau, where the Emperor has been staying for some time past. I 
took the occasion to inform him, Mr. De Persigny, and Prince 
Murat of what was probably then going on near Cherbourg, and 
my apprehension of the result of a contest which had been in a 
great degree forced upon Capt. Semmes by the manner in which 
he had been received there. I informed them that the Admiral 
Prefect, while personally most courteous to Capt. Semmes, had 
(prompted, no doubt, by instructions from Paris) hinted that the 
frequent visits of our ships to French ports, and especially to those 
devoted to the Military Marine, were not agreeable to the Gov- 
ernment, and suggested that the repairs of the “Alabama” could be 
more conveniently made at Havre or Bordeaux, and that the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs had sent me a message very much to the 
same effect by Bishop Lynch. All these gentlemen were much 
pained by these statements, and promised to communicate them 
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to the Emperor. This passed on the race course when the Em- 
peror had not yet made his appearance. Soon after his arrival 
Prince Murat sought me out to let me know of the loss of the 
“Alabama,” which had just been communicated to the Emperor 
by telegraph, and at which he was, as the Prince said, deeply 
grieved. He had repeated to the Emperor what I had said about 
the withholding of permission to enter the military port, where 
alone the required repairs could be effected. The Emperor said 
that I was mistaken, as the permission had been granted. I told 
the Prince that I hoped that such would prove to be the case, but 
the agent of the ship, writing the evening previous, spoke of his 
confidence that the permission would be granted, thus negativing 
the idea that it had already been accorded. I asked the Prince 
if he was sure not to have misunderstood the Emperor about the 
permission. He said that he was quite sure, but that he would 
recur to the subject and let me know. In a few moments he 
returned and said that the Emperor had repeated his assurance 
that the permission had been granted. The next day I called on 
my friend at the Foreign Office to ask an interview with the 
Minister, and told him that I made the request for the purpose of 
having a categorical answer about the “Rappahannock ;” that I 
attributed the loss of the “Alabama” to her unfriendly reception 
by the authorities of Cherbourg acting under instructions from 
Paris, and that it was time that I should know definitely on 
what footing the Confederate flag was to be hereafter received. 
I very soon after had a visit from my friend, who said that the 
Minister sincerely regretted the loss of the “Alabama,” that he 
was sorry to hear that I considered his attitude toward my Goy- 
ernment unfriendly, that he had great respect for me personally, 
etc., and that he would be most happy to see me the next day, 
when he would be prepared to make all needful explanations 
about the “Rappahannock.” I accordingly called on him. He 
commenced the conversation by saying that not only he, but every 
one connected with the Government, was profoundly afflicted at 
the loss of the “Alabama;” that he was not indulging in senti- 
mentalities, but sincerely felt all that he expressed. I said that 
candor compelled me to declare that I thought either his depart- 
ment or that of the Minister of Marine was mainly responsible for 
the loss of life and property which had occurred; for if the permis- 
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sion to enter the military port had been accorded, the point of hon- 
or which had induced Capt. Semmes to encounter a superior foe 
would not have been raised. He said that the permission had been 
given. I replied that I was differently informed, and that the mes- 
sage which he had sent me by Bishop Lynch, and the conversation 
of Capt. Semmes with the Admiral Prefect, in which the latter had 
hinted that the “Alabama” could be more conveniently repaired 
at Havre or Bordeaux, had authorized the belief either that the 
permission would not be granted at all or reluctantly after delays 
which would be humiliating. The ais said that he would 
ask the Minister of Marine for copies of all the correspondence 
and orders in relation to the “Alabama,’”’ and would communicate 
them to me. I said that I regretted to be obliged to say that I 
had observed for some months past a growing disposition to 
treat my Government with scant courtesy, and that even the 
neutrality which the Emperor had proclaimed was not observed 
toward us. The Minister, with some appearance of temper, here 
interposed and said that was a question which he would not per- 
mit himself to discuss. The Government had desired to observe 
tne strictest neutrality, and believed that they had done so, but 
that the best evidence of the fact was the constant complaint of 
Mr. Dayton of the partiality shown toward the Confederacy; 
‘that while the Emperor had the warmest sympathies with the 
Confederate cause, sympathies which were freely avowed, he was 
determined not to be drawn by indirection into conflict with the 
Northern Government; that if such conflict were to come it must 
be in pursuance of a policy openly declared, and where no fault 
could justly be attributed to him. I said that I was quite willing 
to abandon a subject which was as disagreeable to me as to him; 
that I had not come to speak of the “Alabama” (that topic had 
been introduced by him) ; that I had asked an interview for the 
purpose of knowing distinctly what was to be done with the 
“Rappahannock ;” that she had been detained without cause for 
more than four months; and that, as I could not obtain a written 
response to my various communications on that subject, I hoped 
now to have a verbal one. He said that he had not replied to my 
communications because he was not prepared to give a conclusive 
answer; that he had written the day previous to the President 
of the Senate, asking for an early report, and so soon as that 
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should be received he would decide what should be done, and 
would inform me of his decision. This matter disposed of, I said 
that I was about to ask a question, and that if he found it indis- 
creet it should be considered as not made. Had the sentiments 
of the Emperor become, from any cause, less kindly (moins bien- 
veillants) toward the Confederacy? that I was quite at loss to 
imagine any such cause, but that in relation to the ships we had 
been induced to build by his suggestions and for which we had 
expended large sums of money, raised with great inconvenience 
and sacrifice, we had been treated with extreme harshness. It 
was difficult to account for such a sudden change of policy, if 
there were no corresponding change of feeling. He said, with a 
significant smile: “That is a matter of which I am, of course, 
ignorant; but I can assure you that the feeling of the Emperor 
is unchanged. He is, as he always has been, prepared to recog- 
nize your Government, but he will not act alone.”’ I asked what 
effect the decisive failure of Grant’s campaign against Richmond, 
of which I hoped soon to have intelligence, would have on the 
question of recognition. He said that he supposed that it would 
lead to direct and earnest official appeals to the British Govern- 
ment for common action in the matter, but whether they would 
be more effectual than previous overtures he could not tell; but 
he could not well see how in such a case any Ministry, whether 
Whig or Conservative, could refuse its adherence. I do not recol- 
lect anything else material that was said. The Minister on my leav- 
ing repeated his regret at the catastrophe of the “Alabama,” dis- 
claiming all affection of sentiment, expressed the hope that we 
should soon hear of a decisive defeat of Grant, and promised an 
early decision in the case of the “Rappahannock.” 

From what I have said in previous dispatches, you will form 
your own judgment of the value of any declaration of Mr. D. de 
L’Huys. 

Bishop Lynch left for Rome a few days since. While here he 
had an audience with the Emperor and two interviews with the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, of which he informs me that he has 
given you full details. 


I have the honor to remain, with great respect, your obedient 


servant, JOHN SLIDELL. 
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No Io. Lonpon, July 6th, 1864. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 

Sir: I have the pleasure to inform you that I send by Lieuten- 
ant Chapman, C. S. N., who bears this, the seal of the Confederate 
States, at last completed. It is much admired by all who have 
seen it here. I hope you will approve it as a fine work of art. 

The seal is carefully put up in a separate small box, and 
Lieutenant Chapman is charged under no circumstances to run 
the risk of its being captured. He takes the route to Bermuda, 
via Halifax, to sail on Saturday, the 9th instant, and I ship 
through Messrs. Fraser, Trenholm & Co., by the steamer that 
takes him to Halifax, two boxes containing the iron press, with a 
full supply of wax and other materials for the use of the seal. 
Although not expressly ordered, in the difficulty of obtaining 
these things in the Confederacy, at present at least, of approved 
quality, I have thought it best to have them supplied here—all 
of which I hope you will approve. The inclosed duplicate bill will 
furnish you a list of those materials with the prices. The original 
I have paid and retain. 

1 ‘have; etc., J. M. Mason. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


No. 37. DEPARTMENT oF STATE, RICHMOND, July 12, 1864. 
J. M. Mason, etc., London. 


Sir: The President is much pleased with the course pursued by 
you in the matter of the interview with Lord Palmerston; as de- 
tailed in your No. 8.* It accords. exactly with his view of what 
propriety dictated under the circumstances; and while prudence 
and policy require that any advances made by the British Cabinet 
toward the establishment of relations with you should be met 
in a courteous spirit, we are satisfied that a lofty and independent 
bearing, exacting the utmost measure of the respect to which you 
are entitled as a representative of the Confederate States in for- 
eign countries, is better calculated to subserve our interests than 
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the indication of any eagerness to grasp at the first opening for 
an interview, whether official or unofficial, with the British Pre- 
mier or Foreign Secretary. 

In relation to your presence in London as a private gentleman, 
for conference with those who display so friendly a warmth in our 
favor as Mr. Lindsay and others whom you mention, the Pres- 
- ident considers that you are better able on the spot to judge of 
the advantage to be derived from an occasional visit to London 
than he can be at this distance, and is content to leave your course 
on this point to be guided by your own discretion. 

We have from the North English dates to the 26th ultimo, an- 
nouncing the adjournment of the conference without success in 
affecting any arrangement, and the renewal of hostilities in Den- 
mark. We cannot judge what course England will take, though 
it seems, from this side, scarcely possible for her to avoid a war. 

As nothing is said in the New York papers about Mr. Lind- 
say’s motion, I take it for granted that it was again postponed. 
We have expected no result from this move, and regard it merely 
as an evidence of the sympathy and regard for us of the gentle- 
man by whom the motion was made. 

Iam, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. P. BENJAMIN. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


No. 7. DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, July 22, 1864. 
General Wm. Preston, etc. 

Srr: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt on the 18th in- 
stant of your dispatches Nos. 8 and 9, of 24th and 29th ultimo, 
and of Mr. Fearn’s No. 10, of 30th ultimo. These were followed 
by Mr. Fearn’s No. 11, of 6th instant, received on 2oth instant, 
announcing his departure for Europe, notwithstanding your state- 
ment in your No. 9 from Havana that “he remains here in 
charge.” It is thus apparent that there can have been no one 
in Havana to receive and execute the President’s instructions* con- 
tained in my No. 6, of 20th ultimo; and as those instructions are 
unfortunately inapplicable to the state of the case as developed in 


* See p. 650. 
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your No, 8, the President has directed me to endeavor to reach 
you with new instructions. By reference to my No. 6, of which a 
copy is annexed, you will perceive that the views of the President 
are different in tone from those presented by you in the letters fur- 
nished to Captain Ford. It never had been the intention of 
this Government to offer any argument to the new Government 
of Mexico in favor of its recognition, nor to place itself in an 
attitude other than that of perfect equality, and it would be 
uncandid to conceal from you that the President would great- 
ly have preferred that you should, in the letter sent to General 
Almonte and Count Montholon, have represented yourself as 
authorized on our part to recognize the new empire, and as being 
therefore disposed to continue your voyage for that purpose, un- 
less apprised that the new Emperor preferred delaying to estab- 
lish relations with us. It was supposed that both in the original 
instructions and in the subsequent correspondence the spirit of 
the negotiations with which you had been charged by the Pres- 
ident was sufficiently indicated, and nothing in them is believed 
to suggest the statement in your letter to Count Montholon in 
which you say, “To lay before the Emperor the evidences of 
our right to recognition . . . is the subject of my mission,” 
nor the statement in your letter to General Almonte, “That we 
desire only to be fairly heard by other nations as to the evidences 
upon which we rest our claims to independence.” The original 
instructions* in my No. 1, delivered to you in Richmond, were in- 
tended to indicate exactly the reverse of these statements, as will 
appear by the following passage: “The President does not deem 
it consistent with the dignity of this Confederacy, nor with its 
relative rank and power, as compared with the Empire of Mex- 
ico, to send a Commissioner to the new Government to demand 
recognition. Both Governments are new. It is not necessary, 
under the law and usage of nations, that any express or formal 
recognition be made. Recognition is implied by the public recep- 
tion of diplomatic envoys and by entering into negotiations for 
treaties, with quite as much validity and effect.as by express stipu- 
lations. He declines to inaugurate relations with Mexico on any 
other basis than the tacit admission of our preéxisting independ- 


* See p. 611, 
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ence, which will be involved by your public reception,” ete 
You were then instructed to endeavor to ascertain unofficially 
whether you would be at once received as the envoy of an 
independent Government; and “if any unnecessary delay is 
made, or any doubt or difficulty interposed, you will return to the 
Confederacy,” etc. The letters written by you from Havana, 
although private, must of course have been shown to the Em- 
peror’s Ministers, and it seems therefore out of our power to 
modify the situation as created by those letters. You appear to 
be in some measure pledged to await the return of advices by the 
steamers which are withdrawn till the end of September ; and it is 
possible that you may receive an invitation to proceed on your 
mission on the footing anticipated in the passages above quoted 
of your original instructions. Under all the circumstances, there- 
fore, the President desires that you proceed to Havana on your 
way to the Confederacy, and that, in the event of your failure to 
receive such invitation by the first arrival of the steamer at Ha- 
vana, you consider your mission at an end, and return with your 
suite to the Confederacy, where you can render, as heretofore, 
valuable service to your country in a different field of action, 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. P. Benyamin. Secretary of State. 


FROM Mk. MASON. 


No. 12. Lonpon, August 4, 1864. 
Hon. J. P. Benjumin, Secretary of State. 

Srr: Parliament was prorogued on the 29th July, and without a 
vote being taken on the resolution of Mr. Lindsay. With many 
fair expressions, that gentleman found it impossible, it appeared, 
to conciliate the Ministry in its favor, and deemed it prudent to let 
it goby. As things stand, we can only still further await events. 
In an unofficial note, written from Mr. Lindsay’s some two or 
three weeks since, I gave you the substance of an interview T had 
with Lord Palmerston. It imported but little, and in a private 
note to the President, which accompanies this dispatch, I give the 
report somewhat more in detail, thinking it best not to give the 
subject the formal character of a dispatch. 

There being nothing special calling me to the Continent, and 
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the political world generally being in recess for the summer, I 
propose, for the next two or three weeks, to visit different points 
in England and in Ireland, not to return to London unless special- 
ly called. I shall always, however, be in immediate reach by the 
mails and telegraph, and at once accessible through an address 


left in London. 
I have, etc., J. M. Mason. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, August 25, 64. 
Hon. James M. Mason, Commissioner to the Continent, Paris. 


Srr: Numerous publications which have recently appeared in 
the journals of the United States on the subject of informal over- 
tures for peace between the two Federations of States now at 
war on this Continent render it desirable that you should be fully 
advised of the views and policy of this Government on a matter of 
such paramount importance. It is likewise proper that you 
should be accurately informed of what has occurred on the several 
occasions mentioned in the published statements. You have here- 
tofore been furnished with copies of the manifesto* issued by the 
Congress of the Confederate States with the approval of the 
President on the 14th of June last, and have doubtless acted in 
conformity with the resolution which requested that copies of 
this manifesto should be laid before foreign Governments. “The 
principles, sentiments, and purposes by which these States have 
been and are still actuated” are set forth in that paper, with all 
the authority due to the solemn declaration of the Legislative and 
Executive Departments of this Government, and with a clearness 
which leaves no room for comment or explanation. In a few 
sentences it is pointed out that all we ask is immunity from inter- 
ference with our internal peace and prosperity, “and to be left in 
the undisturbed enjoyment of those inalienable rights of life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness which our common ancestors 
declared to be the equal heritage of all parties to the social com- 
pact. Let them forbear aggressions upon us, and the war is at 
an end. If there be questions which require adjustment by ne- 
gotiations, we have ever been willing and are still willing to enter 


*The dispatch containing the manifesto was delayed in transmission. 
See the title * Confederate Congress” in Index, 
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into communication with our adversaries in a spirit of peace, of 
equity, and manly frankness.” The manifesto closed with the 
declaration that “we commit our cause to the enlightened judg- 
ment of the world, to the sober reflections of our adversaries 
themselves, and to the solemn and righteous arbitrament of Heav- 
en. Within a very few weeks after the publication of this mani- 
festo it seemed to have met with a response from President Lin- 
coln. In the early part of last month a letter was received by 
General Lee from Lieutenant Grant, in the following words: 


“HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
“City Point, VA., July 8, 1864. 


“General R. E. Lee, Commanding Confederate Forces near Pe- 
tersburg, Virgima. 

_ “GENERAL: I would request that Colonel James F. Jaquess, 
73d Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and J. R. Gilmore, Esq., be al- 
lowed to meet Colonel Robert Ould, commissioner for the ex- 
change of prisoners, at such place between the lines of the two 
armies as you may designate. The object of the meeting is 
legitimate with the duties of Colonel Ould as commissioner. If 
not consistent for you to grant the request here asked, I would 
that this be referred to President Davis for his action. Request- 
ing as early an answer to this communication as you may find it 
convenient to make, I subscribe myself, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, Ursa. Grant, Lt. tGeneral, U.S. A” 


On the reference of this letter to the President he authorized 
Colonel Ould to meet the persons named in General Grant’s let- 
ter, and Colonel Ould, after seeing them, returned to Richmond 
and reported to the President, in the presence of the Secretary 
of War and myself that Messrs. Jaquess and Gilmore had not 
said anything to him about his duties as Commissioner for Ex- 
change of Prisoners, but that they asked permission to come to 
Richmond for the purpose of seeing the President; that they 
came with the knowledge and approval of President Lincoln, and 
under his pass; that they were informal messengers sent with a 
view of paving the way for a meeting of formal commissioners 
authorized to negotiate for peace, and desired to communicate to 
President Davis the views of Mr. Lincoln and to obtain the Pres- 
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ident’s views in return, so as to’arrange for a meeting of com- 
missioners. Colonel Ould stated that he had told them repeat- 
edly that it was useless to come to Richmond to talk of peace on 
any other terms than the recognized independence of the Con- 
federacy, to which they said that they were aware of that, and 
that they were nevertheless confident that their interview would 
result in peace. The President, on this report of Colonel Ould, 
determined to permit them to come to Richmond under his charge. 
On the evening of the 16th July Colonel Ould conducted these 
gentlemen to a hotel in Richmond, where a room was provided 
for them in which they were to remain under surveillance during 
their stay here, and the next morning I received the following 
letter: 


“Spotswoop House, RicHMonp, Va., July 17, ’64. 
“Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State of C. S. A. 


“DEAR Sir: The undersigned, James F. Jaquess, of Illinois, 
and James R. Gilmore, of Massachusetts, most respectfully solicit 
an interview with President Davis. They visit Richmond as pri- 
vate citizens, and have no official character or authority; but they 
are fully possessed of the views of the United States Government 
relative to an adjustment of the differences now existing between 
the North and the South, and have little doubt that a free inter- 
change of views between President Davis and themselves would 
open the way to such official negotiations as would ultimate in 
restoring peace to the two sections of our distracted country. 
They therefore ask an interview with the President ; and, awaiting 
your reply, are, most truly and respectfully, your obedient servy- 
ants, James F. JAQUEss. 

JAMES R. GILMOoRE.”’ 


The word “official”? is underscored and the word “peace” 
doubly underscored in the original. 

After perusing the letter, I invited Colonel Ould to conduct the 
writers to my office, and on their arrival stated to them that they 
must be conscious they could not be admitted to an interview 
with the President without informing me more fully of the object 
of their mission, and satisfying me that they came by request of 
Mr. Lincoln. Mr. Gilmore replied that they came unofficially, 
but with the knowledge and at the desire of Mr, Lincoln ; that they 
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thought the war had gone far enough; that it could never end 
except by some sort of agreement; that the agreement might as 
well be made now as after further bloodshed; that they knew by 
the recent address of the Confederate Congress that we were will- 
ing to make peace; that they admitted that proposals ought to 
come from the North, and that they were prepared to make these 
proposals by Mr. Lincoln’s authority; that it was necessary to 
have a sort of informal understanding in advance of regular 
negotiations, for if commissioners were appointed without some 
such understanding they would meet, quarrel, and separate, leav- 
ing the parties more bitter against each other than before; that 
they knew Mr. Lincoln’s views, and would state them if pressed 
by the President to do so, and desired to learn his in return. I 
again insisted on some evidence that they came from Mr. Lin- 
coln, and in order to satisfy me Mr. Gilmore referred to the fact 
that permission for their coming through our lines had been 
asked officially by General Grant in a letter to General Lee, and 
that General Grant in that letter had asked that this request 
should be referred to President Davis. Mr. Gilmore then showed 
me a card written and signed by Mr. Lincoln requesting General 
Grant to aid Mr. Gilmore and friend in passing through his lines 
into the Confederacy. Colonel Jaquess then said that his name 
was not put on the card for the reason that it was earnestly de- 
sired that their visit should be kept secret; that he had come into 
the Confederacy a year ago, and had visited Petersburg on a 
similar errand, and that it was feared if his name should become 
known that some of those who had formerly met him in Peters- 
burg would conjecture the purpose for which he now came. He 
said that the terms of peace which they would offer to the Pres- 
ident would be honorable to the Confederacy; that they did not 
desire that the Confederacy should accept any other terms, but 
would be glad to have my promise, as they gave theirs, that their 
visit should be kept a profound secret if it failed to result in peace ; 
that it would not be just that either party should seek any advan- 
tage by divulging the fact of their overture for peace, if unsuc- 
cessful. I assented to this request, and then, rising, said: “Do I 
understand you to say distinctly that you came as messengers from 
Mr. Lincoln for the purpose of agreeing with the President as to 
the proper mode of inaugurating a formal negotiation for peace, 
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charged by Mr. Lincoln with authority for stating his own views 
and receiving those of President Davis?” Both assured in the 
affirmative, and I then said that the President would see them 
at my office the same evening at 9 P.M.; that, at least, I presumed 
he would, but if he objected after Horne my report, they should 
be informed. They were then recommitted to the charge of 
Colonel Ould, with the understanding that they were to be re- 
conducted to my office at the appointed hour unless otherwise di- 
rected. This interview, connected with the report previously 
made by Colonel Ould, left on my mind the decided impression 
that Mr. Lincoln was averse to sending formal commissioners 
to open negotiations, lest he might thereby be deemed to have 
recognized the independence of the Confederacy, and that he 
was anxious to learn whether the conditions on which alone he 
would be willing to take such a step would be yielded by the 
Confederacy; that with this view he had placed his messengers 
in a condition to satisfy us that they really came from him, with- 
out committing himself to anything in the event of a disagree- 
ment as to such conditions, as he considered it to be indispensable. 
On informing the President therefore of my conclusions, he de- 
termined that no questions of form or etiquette should be an 
obstacle to his receiving any overtures that promised, however 
remotely, to result in putting an end to the carnage which marked 
the continuance of hostilities. 

The President came to my office at nine o’clock in the evening, 
and Colonel Ould came a few minutes later with Messrs. Jaquess 
and Gilmore. The President said to them that he had heard from 
me that they came as messengers of peace from Mr. Lincoln, 
that as such they were welcome, that the Confederacy had never 
concealed its desire for peace, and that he was ready to hear what- 
ever they had to offer on that subject. . 

Mr. Gilmore then addressed the President, and in a few min- 
utes had conveyed the information that these two gentlemen had 
come to Richmond impressed with the idea that this Government 
would accept a peace on the basis of a reconstruction of the Union, 
the abolition of slavery, and the grant of amnesty to the people 
of the States as repentant criminals. In order to accomplish the 
abolition of slavery, it was proposed that there should be a gen- 
eral vote of all the people of both Federations in mass, and the 
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majority of the vote thus taken was to determine that, as well as 
ail other disputed questions. These were stated to be Mr. Lin- 
coln’s views. The President answered that, as these proposals 
had been prefaced by the remark that the people of the North 
were a majority, and that a majority ought to govern, the offer 
was in effect a proposal that the Confederate States should sur- 
render at discretion, admit that they had been wrong from the 
beginning of the contest, submit tothe mercy of their enemies, 
and avow themselves to be in need of pardon for crimes; that 
extermination was preferable to such dishonor. He stated that 
if they were themselves so unacquainted with the form of their 
own Government as to make such propositions, Mr. Lincoln ought’ 
to have known, when giving them his views, that it was out of 
the power of the Confederate Government to act on the subject 
of the domestic institutions of the several States, each State hav- 
ing exclusive jurisdiction on that point, still less to commit the 
decision of such a question to the vote of a foreign people; that 
the separation of the States was an accomplished fact; that he 
had no authority to receive proposals for negotiations, except by 
virtue of his office as President of an independent Confederacy, 
and on this basis alone must proposals be made to him. At one 
period of the conversation Mr. Gilmore made use of some lan- 
guage referring to these States as “rebels,” while rendering an 
account of Mr. Lincoln’s views, and apologized for the word. The 
President desired him to proceed, that no offense was taken, and 
that he wished Mr. Lincoln’s language to be repeated to him as 
exactly as possible. Some further conversation took place, sub- 
stantially to the same effect as the foregoing, when the President 
rose to indicate that the interview was at an end. The two gen- 
tlemen were then committed to the charge of Colonel Ould, and 
left Richmond the next day. This account of the visit of Messrs. 
Gilmore and Jaquess to Richmond had been rendered necessary 
by publications made by one or both of them since their return 
to the United States, notwithstanding the agreement that their 
visit was to be kept secret. They have perhaps contended that, 
as the promise of secrecy was made at their request, it was per- 
missible to disregard it. We had no reason for desiring to con- 
ceal what occurred, and have therefore no complaint to make of 
the publicity given to the fact of the visit. The extreme inac- 
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curacy of Mr. Gilmore’s narrative will be apparent to you from 
the foregoing statement. You have no doubt seen in the North- 
ern papers an account of another conference on the subject of 
peace which took place in Canada at about the same date between 
Messrs. C. C. Clay and J. P. Holcombe, Confederate citizens of 
the highest character and position, and Mr. Horace Greeley, of 
New York, acting with authority of President Lincoln. It is 
deemed not improper to inform you that Messrs. Clay and Hol- 
combe, although enjoying in an eminent degree the confidence and 
esteem of the President, were strictly accurate in their statement 
that they were without any authority from this Government to 
treat with that of the United States on any subject whatever. We 
had no’ knowledge of their conference with Mr. Greeley, nor of 
their proposed visit to Washington, till we saw the newspaper pub-- 
lications. A significant confirmation of the truth of the state- 
ment of Messrs. Gilmore and Jaquess that they came as mes- 
sengers from Mr. Lincoln is to be found in the fact that the 
views of Mr. Lincoln, as stated by them to the President, are in 
exact conformity with the offensive paper addressed to “whom it 
may concern” which was sent by Mr. Lincoln to Messrs. Clay 
and Holcombe by the hands of his private secretary, Mr. Hay, 
and which was purposely regarded by these gentlemen as an inti- 
mation that Mr. Lincoln was unwilling that this war should cease 
while in his power to continue hostilities. 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. P. BENJAMIN, Secretary of State. 


FROM MR. SLIDELL. 


Recetvep December 5, 1864. J. P. B. 
No. -72: Paris, September 13, 1864. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 

Sir: Since I last had the honor of addressing you, on the 24th 
ultimo, from Baden, I have received your dispatch No. 41, of 
12th July. The late advices from New York seem to justify 
your anticipations that the war will soon be brought to a virtual 
close by the exhaustion of the enemy and the growing dissatis- 
faction of the Northern masses. The nearly unanimous nomina- 
tion of McClellan, the selection of Pendleton for the Vice Pres- 
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idency, the platform adopted by the Chicago Convention, and the 
hearty response which it has elicited from all quarters, all tend 
to this conclusion. Unless we meet with reverses, which, with 
the information we possess on this side of the water, there appears 
to be no reason to apprehend, the success of the Democratic can- 
didates would seem to be a foregone conclusion. I have no 
great faith, either, in the firmness of the statesmanship of Mc- 
Clellan, but his election will at all events paralyze the action of 
Lincoln during the rernainder of his term of office, and his suc- 
cessor will come into power with all the disadvantage resulting 
rom a forced inaction of several months. Indeed, I do not think 
that it is judging Lincoln too harshly to suppose that he may not 
be unwilling to hand over the Government to his hated and suc- 
cessful rival in the worst possible condition; or it may be that 
he will accept the result of the election as the expression of the 
popular will in favor of an armistice, and leave him the difficult 
and ungrateful task of the conclusion of a peace on the basis of 
separation. In the meanwhile all that can be done in Europe is 
patiently to await events. Should, contrary to all reasonable ex- 
pectation, they be unfavorable to our cause, judging from past 
experience, we can expect no friendly action here. If victory 
continue to crown our arms, we shall occupy a position that will 
enable us to take little heed of foreign sympathies or alliances. I 
called to-day at the Foreign Office. My friend informed me 
that everything is in a state of profound calm, and that nothing 
indicates the probability of any modification of the Ministry. The 
amount of cotten bonds converted by me up to 31st August was 
£340,800. Since then £25,900 have been converted, making, with 
those drawn and paid, £503,500 canceled. 
I have the honor to be, with great respect, your obedient serv- 
ant, JoHN SLIDELL. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE, 
No. 42. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, September 15, 1864. 
Hon. John Slidell, etc., Paris. 


Sir: In a separate dispatch I reply at length on the various sub- 
jects involved in your recent communication. I now inclose copy 
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of a letter written to the Secretary of the Navy on the subject of 
the rules to be observed by our cruisers in relation to neutrals. 
The interest of Great Britain in this subject is infinitely greater 
than that of France, but we haye no means of communicating 
directly with the British Government. If you can therefore so 
arrange that the knowledge of the issue of these instructions 
shall reach that Government indirectly, you are requested to take - 
the proper measures for that end. The President desires that you 
lay the subject before the French Government in the manner 
deemed by you best calculated to produce a good result. The 
interest of neutral powers that their ports should be opened at 
least to the introduction of such prizes as involve the claims of 
their own subjects is plain, and it is obvious that in no other man- 
ner can we do them the full justice we desire. There are very 
few of what are called “whitewashed” vessels under the French 
flag, but portions of cargo belonging to Frenchmen have been 
more than once found on the enemy’s vessels; and if France will. 
not permit such vessels when captured to be taken into French 
ports with the view of restoring the neutral property to French 
_ subjects, there can be no just ground for expecting that we shall 
satisfy claims for indemnity arising from the destruction of that 
property, when such destruction is practically forced upon us 
by the neutral Government. You will observe that Vice Admiral 
Hope stated to Commander Wood that the British Government 
would open its ports to the introduction of prizes when they bore 
the British flag at the time of capture. It is very important that 
we should be informed of the exact position assumed in this mat- 
ter by Great Britain, and you are requested to spare no pains to 
obtain accurate information on the subject, and to transmit it to 
us at the earliest moment. 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. P. BENJAMIN, Secretary of State. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


No. 38. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, September 20, ’64. 
Hon. Jas. M. Mason, etc., Paris. 


Sir: You will receive herewith Treasury draft for £458, 1 s., 4 
d., as requested in your No. 12, to cover expenses of the defense in 
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the: case of the captors of the “Gerrity.” You must have long 
since received my dispatch conveying the approval by the Gov- 
ernment of your course in regard to these parties. I am afraid 
that in your interview with Lord Palmerston you went rather 
beyond what the state of the case would warrant in the prediction 
made as to the condition of the North and the prospects of early 
peace. It is not considered here very likely that the North will 
be the first to recognize the independence of the Confederacy, 
if it be possible for them to avoid the humiliation of such a step; 
and although the war may gradually lose its intensity, there is 
great reason to fear that it may long continue a lingering exist- 
ence if European powers persist in the encouragement which is 
afforded the North by their obstinate refusal to recognize us. 
You were probably better able to judge on the spot of the effect 
likely to be produced on the mind of the British Premier by the 
assurances given him, but from our standpoint it would seem.that 
the expression of a conviction that hostilities would continue till 
our recognition by Europe would afford a basis for a treaty of 
peace would have been more likely to produce a good result, as 
well as more accordant with the probable course of events. You 
may perhaps have doubted whether the English Government de- 
sired the cessation of the war. Their conduct has produced the 
conviction on many minds that they dread the restoration of peace 
on this side; and if that view be correct, your remarks were bet- 
ter adapted to produce effect than those above suggested. We 
have, however, long ceased to expect from England any other 
action than such as may be dictated by our enemies to suit their 
own policy, and look with little interest to any deliberations of 
their public men, being able to judge by the past what their acts 
will be under any circumstances. I perceive, however, that Lord 
Palmerston asked your opinion of the manner in which the North 
would receive any intervention or mediation on the part of Great 
Britain, still persistently taking it for granted that such inter- 
vention was desired by us. It seems impossible to make foreign 
Governments understand that we ask and desire no such thing; 
that we confine ourselves to the simple demand for recognition ; 
that recognition will end the war, from whatever quarter it may 
come, and that nothing else will. It is singular that when both 
belligerents have for two years shown in every conceivable man-. 
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ner that they consider the recognition of the South by Europe 
as absolutely conclusive of the struggle, and as certain to result 
in a cessation of hostilities, foreign Governments should persist- 
ently affect to consider that such recognition would be of no 
value unless followed by active intervention. This is the more 
surprising because history is full of examples of recognition un- 
accompanied by any intervention or mediation, and productive 
of no further manifestation of resentment on the part of the 
nation seeking the subjugation of its adversary than an empty 
protest or remonstrance. The President will leave this evening 
for Georgia, and will, I trust, put matters there on a more satis- 
factory footing. There is no reason for despondency on ac- 
count of the position of affairs there; on the contrary, we look 
for decisive success, if the arrangements now in progress can be 
completed. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient serv- 
ant, J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE. 
No. 43. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, September 20, 1864. 
Hon. John Slidell, etc., Paris. 


Sir: I have made no answer to your several dispatches poste- 
rior to No. 36, because each mail led us to hope that the next 
would bring some definite solution of the affairs of the “Rappa- 
hannock,”’ and thus enable the President to express his views of 
the action of the Federal Government in this matter. The uncer- 
tainty is now at an end, and I have to acknowledge receipt of your 
Nos. 64 to 68 inclusive, the Nos. 67 and 68 having reached us 
on the 13th instant. A review of the conduct of the French Gov- 
ernment since the commencement of our national career exhibits 
the most marked contrast between friendly professions and in- 
jurious acts. It may not be without utility here to place on 
record a series of instances in which that Government and its 
officers have interposed effectually to aid our enemies, while pro- 
fuse in professions of sympathy for us. 

1. France united with Great Britain in agreeing to respect a 
paper blockade of our entire coast, with a full knowledge of its 
invalidity, as since confessed to you on more than one occasion. 
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2. France joined Great Britain in closing all its ports to the 
entry of prizes made by us, thus guaranteeing, as far as was 
possible without open hostility, the vessels of our enemies from 
becoming prizes to our cruisers, and forcing us to destroy on the 
high seas, and thus lose the value of, all vessels captured from 
our enemies. 

3. France has entertained, during the entire war, the closest 
amicable relations with our enemies as an independent nation. 
It has at the same time violated the Treaty of 6th February, 1778, 
the 11th article of which guaranteed to the States of Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia “their liberty, sov- 
ereignty, and independence, absolute and unlimited,” by per- 
sistent refusal to treat these States as independent, and by coun- 
tenancing the claim to sovereignty over them set up by the remain- 
ing States that were parties to that treaty. 

4. This Government succeeded in introducing into the road- 
stead of the “Brazos Santiago” cargoes of arms destined to pass 
through the neutral port of Matamoras into the Confederacy. 
The French naval officers seized these arms, as being intended 
for the use of Mexicans, in spite of the most conclusive evidence 
that they were destined for our defense against invasion. The 
people of Texas being thus deprived of arms, the towns of 
Brownsville and the Rio Grande frontier fell defenseless into the 
hands of the enemy. 

5. The agents of the French Government, after obtaining per- 
mission for the export of their tobacco under license to pass the 
blockade, entered into a convention with our enemy so objection- 
able in its character, and so derogatory to our rights as an inde- 
pendent power, that we have been forced to withdraw our per- 
mission. 

6. This Government was indirectly approached by the Emperor 
Maximilian with proposals for the establishment of friendly rela- 
tions. The Emperor of the French is well understood to have 
interfered to prevent this result, and to induce the new Emperor 
to seek favor from our enemies by avoiding intercourse with us. 

7. The French Government has taken pains to intimate to us 
that hospitality to our vessels of war entering their harbors was 
accorded with reluctance; and, by the delays interposed in the 
grant of permission to the “Alabama’’ to enter dock for neces- 
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sary repairs, placed her commander in a situation which prevented 
him from declining, without dishonor, a combat in which his ves- 
sel was lost, chiefly by reason of her need of refitting and repair. 

8. The Emperor of the French, after having himself suggested 
and promised acquiescence in the attempt of this Government to 
obtain vessels of war by purchase or contract in France, after 
encouraging us in the loss of invaluable time and of the service of 
some of our best naval officers, as well as in expenditure of large 
sums obtained at painful sacrifice, has broken his faith, has de- 
prived us of our vessels when on the eve of completion, and has 
thus inflicted on us an injury and rendered to our enemies serv- 
ices which establish his claim to any concessions that he may de- 
sire from them. This last act of the French Government, profess- 
edly dictated by the obligation of preserving neutrality, is marked 
still more distinctly as unfriendly to the Confederacy by the fact 
that some of the vessels have been transferred to a European 
power engaged in a war to which France is no party and in which 
she professes the same neutrality as in the contest on this side 
of the Atlantic. 

g. The detention of the “Rappahannock” is the last and least 
defensible of the acts of the French Government, and it is in its 
nature totally irreconcilable with neutral obligations. A Con- 
federate vessel, wnarmed, sought and obtained asylum in the port 
of Calais. She was allowed to complete her repairs and to incur 
all the cost and expense necessary to enable her to go to sea. 
She was notified of the desire of the French Government that she 
should leave the harbor; and while engaged in coaling for that 
purpose, and still unarmed, the French Government, on the de- 
mand of our enemies, ordered her to be detained in port on the 
unintelligible pretext that she had not obtained her coal in ad- 
vance. Six months have elapsed, and the “Rappahannock” is still 
in a French port. In violation of the right of asylum, we have 
been deprived of the services of this vessel; while, by the use of 
a system alternating between a studied Silence and evasive state- 
ments, our representatives have been eluded and our remon- 
strances rendered unavailing. After thus delaying the departure 
of the vessel until our enemies had time to perfect arrangements 
for her capture, a reluctant consent to her departure was finally 
extorted, but coupled with conditions which would almost in- 


as 
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sure her falling into the hands of the enemy. The vessel, there- 
fore, remains in the French port, its use during the war practically 
confiscated by that Government for the benefit of our adversary 
under circumstances as inconsistent with neutral obligations as 
they are injurious to our rights and offensive to our flag. It is 
impossible for the President, in view of such action on the part 
of a foreign Government, to credit the professions of amity, nor 
can he escape the painful conviction that the Emperor of the 
French, knowing that the utmost efforts of this people are en- 
grossed in the defense of their homes against an atrocious war- 


fare waged by greatly superior numbers, has thought the occa- 


sion opportune for promoting his own purposes, at no greater cost 
than a violation of his faith and duty toward us. It is unfortu- 
nate, but too true, that this Government is not now in a position to 
resist such aggressions, and France is not the only nation which 
has unworthily availed itself of this fact, as the messages of the 
President have on more than one occasion demonstrated to the 
world. 

There is one contrast, however, between the conduct of the 
English and French Governments that does not redound to the 
credit of the latter. The English Government has scarcely dis- 
guised its hostility from the commencement of the struggle. It 
has professed a newly invented neutrality which it has frankly 
defined as meaning a course of conduct more favorable to strong- 
er belligerents. The Emperor of the French professed an ear- 
nest sympathy for us and a desire to serve us, which, however 
sincere at the tine, have yielded to the first suggestion of advan- 
tage to be gained by rendering assistance to our enemy. , We are 
compelled by present circumstances to submit in silence to these 
aggressions; but we are not compelled, nor is it compatible with a 
proper sense of self-respect, to affect toward the Emperor of 
the French a continuance of the same regard and confidence to 
which the President formerly felt justified in giving public ex- 
pression. Nor did we forego the hope (which it is, however, un- 
necessary to proclaim) that the day is not nearly so distant as is 
supposed by those who take these unworthy advantages when 
the Confederacy will be able to impress on all nations the con- 
viction of her ability to repel outrages from whatever quarter 
they may be offered, From the correspondence of the naval 
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officers abroad with the Secretary of the Navy, it appears that 
the French Government was not satisfied with preventing our 
use during the war of vessels built in French ports with the 
consent of that Government, but refused permission to finish the 
vessels for delivery to us after the restoration of peace, and 
actually forced the builders to sell them to third parties. From 
the reports of Captain Bullock it would seem that the arrange- 
ments to prevent the vessels from ever reaching our hands were 
so complete, and carried out with such disregard of good faith 
and of contract on the part of contractors and public officials, 
that he was compelled to esteem himself fortunate in saving this 
Government from the loss of the money invested. He repre- 
sents the conduct of all parties to be such as should render the 
Government ever more cautious in its dealings with France, and 
it is probable that the lesson will be well remembered. You will, 
of course, understand that in the foregoing observation it is far 
from the intention of the President to suggest that you should 
obtrude on the French Government any manifestation of an in- 
dignation which, however deeply felt, can be followed by no 
action that could afford us redress. 

We believe that you will not find it difficult to maintain a 
reserved demeanor which wil! readily suggest the inference that 
the conduct of the Emperor’s Government is regarded by the 
President as unfriendly, without giving any occasion for a rup- 
ture, which would add to the weight of the difficulties attendant 
on our struggle, and which is, therefore, carefully to be avoided. 
Any complaints that we may have to make against European pow- 
ers must of necessity be deferred for a more favorable occasion, 
and all that we can do at present is to avoid any course of conduct 
that could fairly be construed into condonation of injustice that 
remains unredressed. , 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient serv- 
ant, J. P. BENJAMIN, Secretary of State. 


FROM MR. MASON. 


No. 14. Parts, November roth, 1864, 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 

Sir: In my No. 13, of the 29th September, I informed you that 
neither Mr, Slidell nor I had received the copies of the manifesto 
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of Congress spoken of in your circular* of the 25th of August, 
and which we first saw reprinted in the Northern journals from 
Richmond papers. Since my dispatch of the 13th September the 
circular arrived, and I at once communicated with Mr. Slidell and 
Colonel Mann as to the proper mode of carrying out the request 
of Congress that they should be laid before foreign Governments 
“by the Commissioners abroad.” Some little delay occurred, as 
we thought it best to await the arrival of the last mail from Ber- 
muda, which might bring the copies from your Department and 
probably with specific instructions, but nothing came. It was 
considered by us an occasion on which the duty imposed on the 
Commissioners by the request of Congress should be discharged 
in a formal and becoming manner, and we met at Paris a few 
days since to determine the mode. The broad expression in the 
resolution of Congress that the manifesto should be laid before 
foreign Governments led us to consider, in the absence of instruc- 
tions, that it would be proper to communicate it to all the prin- 
cipal powers—namely, England, France, Prussia, Austria, Bel- 
gium, the Swiss Confederation, Denmark, the kingdom of Italy, 
Holland, Spain, Portugal, Sweden, and Rome; and the mode— 
that the manifesto should be neatly engrossed by a skillful writer, 
in good but plain penmanship, on suitable paper of rather more 
than dispatch size—a copy to be sent addressed to the proper Min- 
ister of State of each one of those powers, accompanied by a joint 
note of the Commissioners to the Minister, of which I send you a 
copy herewith. To France and Belgium this note, with the 
manifesto, will be presented by Mr. Slidell and Mr. Mann respect- 
ively; to each of the other Governments it will be borne by one 
or the other of the secretaries of the Commissioners. The mani- 
festo is certainly a most able and impressive paper, and the re- 
quest of Congress that it should be laid before foreign Govern- 
ments, as emanating from that body, we thought an occasion suffi- 
ciently grave and important to require that it should be done in the 
manner and with the ceremonial adopted. The papers are now 
nearly ready, and will be sent off in the course of one or two 
days; and I hope what is done will have the approval of your De- 


partment. 


* Page 664, 
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I am gratified to learn that the seal arrived safely, and it was 
followed, I hope, speedily by the boxes containing the materials 
for its use. 

In regard to your remarks on my late conversation with Lord 
Palmerston, after the distinct and repeated refusal of his Gov- 
ernment to recognize the independence of the South (made the 
principal reason for terminating the mission to England), I did 
not, of course, directly or indirectly intimate to him that we yet 
asked it. I have not a copy of the memorandum of the conver- 
sation with me in Paris, but have a strong recollection that, the 
course of conversation admitting it, I made the direct point that 
_ recognition at any time by any principal power of Europe, and 
without other act on their part, would stop the war. You are 
right, however, in your remark that, in spite of all evidence and 
reason to the contrary, England, at least, ‘‘affects to consider that 
such recognition would be of no value unless followed by active 
intervention.” Nor is this peculiar to the Government. The 
public men of that country seem unable or unwilling to divest 
themselves of such belief; that the true reason can only be that they 
use it as an evasion of the duty incumbent on their Government, 
under every principle of public law, because of the latent fear 
that it will involve them in war. You will have seen in the later 
English papers that the distress in the manufacturing districts 
is again exhibiting itself to an extent causing much alarm, with 
the prospect of its even exceeding in intensity, this winter, the 
experience of the last two years. This, with the great derange- 
ment in commerce and the pressure consequent thereon in the 
money market, may not be without its effect in our favor when 
Parliament meets in February. 

Colonel Mann, who is here, tells me that he thinks a reaction 
is strongly setting in in Germany, which will have the effect of 
throwing back upon the United States very large amounts of their 
public securities that were taken up in that country under the 
attraction of the high rate of interest brought about by the rate 
of exchange. I have thought of going,.for a time, to Frankfort- 
on-the-Main entirely as a private gentleman, to see what may be 
done in aid of such a catastrophe; and perhaps I can be useful 
also in discouraging emigration from that country under the 
fraudulent practices there of Northern agents, 
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Captain Morris, late commander of the “Florida,’ has just 
reached here, and made his official report to Commodore Barron 
of the base and cowardly act of the commander of the “Wachu- 
setts,” taking advantage of the absence of one-half of the crew 
of the “Florida,” on shore leave at night, to overpower the re- 
mainder and seize the ship. I have sent the report to be published 
through the Jndex in the English and other European journals; 
and you will have seen it in reprint in the New York papers be- 
fore this reaches you. It is thought by some that England and 
France will come to the aid of Brazil in a demand for full repara- 
tion to that power, though I doubt whether this intervention will 
extend beyond a formal protest against the act as a precedent. 

I have, etc., J. M. Mason. 


P. S.—Since the foregoing was written, it was determined, on 
further consideration, to change the mode of communicating the 
manifesto to the different Governments: instead of sending it 
by a special messenger to each Court, it will be transmitted 
through the Legations of each at Paris by the agency of Mr. 
Slidell. J. M. M. 


FROM MR. SLIDELL. 


RECEIVED January 3, 1865. 
No. 74. Paris, November 17, 1864. 


Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt, on the 11th 
inst., of your No. 42, dated 15th September; but “the separate 
dispatch replying to various subjects involved in my communica- 
tions,” then recently received, has not yet reached me. I at once 
applied for an interview with Mr. Drouyn de L’Huys, which was 
promptly granted, and he received me on the 13th instant with 
even more than his usual urbanity. He began the conversation 
by inquiring how we were getting on in the Confederacy; and 
when I replied that all the information from our armies was 
highly satisfactory, he expressed much gratification. I told him 
that I had applied for an audience for the double object of pre- 
senting, under the instructions of my Government, a copy of a 
manifesto of the Confederate Congress setting forth the attitude 
and purposes of our people if their contest with the North, and 
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of making certain suggestions in relation to the admission of our 
_ prizes into French ports, in cases where French property should 
be found in the enemy’s vessels. I then handed him the joint 
note which, as I advised you on the 2oth ultimo, Messrs. Mason, 
Mann, and I intended to address to the European Governments. 
He read the note, as also the preamble and resolution of Congress. 
I remarked that he need not then read the manifesto, as its sub- 
stance was embodied in the note. He said that he would read 
it carefully in the course of the day, and at my request promised 
that he would not fail to lay the papers before the Emperor at 
the next meeting of the Cabinet, which would take place on 
Wednesday at Compiegne. I then stated the desire of the Pres- 
ident, in the interest of French subjects and to avoid as far as 
possible all causes of complaint against our crtisers, to bring into 
French ports or other neutral ports any prizes having on board 
the property of French subjects, for the purpose of restoring them 
to their rightful owners. He said that the proposition was one 
that he thought should be met in the spirit in which it was offered, 
but asked had not my Government sanctioned the declaration of 
the Convention of Paris that neutral property on board of enemy’s 
ships, excepting contraband of war, should not be considered 
prize of war. I replied that it was true that we had adopted the 
declaration of principles of the Convention of Paris with the 
exception of the first articles relating to privateering, but that 
such adoption had been made in entire confidence that the: fourth, 
declaring that blockades to be obligatory should be effective, 
would be enforced; and the consideration having failed in conse- 
quence of neutral powers having submitted to the inefficient 
blockade of our coasts, we were free at any time to retract our 
adhesion to the 2d and 3d articles; that I had repeatedly 
and ineffectually called the attention of his Government to the 
subject, and that he on one occasion had admitted to me that a 
grave error had been committed in silently acquiescing in the 
unjustifiable course of the Federal Government. He replied: 
“That is true; and had I been Minister at the time I should 
have advocated a different course of action.” I then said that I was 
in possession of the instructions of my Government to the com- — 
manders of our cruisers on the subject of neutral property, and 
that if he desired I would willingly furnish him with a copy, He 
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replied that he would be pleased to see and examine them. I 
then alluded to the declaration of Admiral Hope to Commander 
Wood, which gave reason to suppose that England might not be 
unwilling to codperate with France in modifying the inhibition of 
the entry of prizes into their respective ports, and suggested that 
he might perhaps not object to conferring with Lord Cowley on 
the subject, as we could not, in consequence of the past course of 
Her Majesty’s Government toward us, enter into any direct com- 
munication with it. 

He did not make any absolute promise, but intimated that he 
was willing to comply with my suggestion. I shall wait a rea- 
sonable time to know if the Minister has called the attention of 
Lord Cowley tq this matter, and should he fail to do so I will 
endeavor to bring it in some way to the notice of the British Le- 
gation ; but in the meanwhile I have asked Mr. Hotze to endeavor, 
of course in his private capacity, to obtain all the information 
possible. 

When Mr. Drouyn de L’Huys had read the joint note accom. 
panying the manifesto, I availed myself of the allusion to the 
gross violations of international law by the Lincoln Government 
to inquire if it were the purpose of his Government to take any 
notice of the outrage upon neutral rights perpetrated in the cap- 
ture of the “Florida” in a Brazilian harbor, and reminded him 
of the prompt action of the Emperor in the case of the “Trent,” 
a case which had excited the indignation of the whole civilized 
world, although in every way surpassed by the grosser atrocities 
and the base treachery of the commander of the “Wachusetts.” 
He said that he had not yet had occasion to consider the mat- 
ter officially, the only knowledge he had of it being derived from 
newspaper statements; that if true, as he presumed they were, 
there could be no difference of opinion as to the enormity of 
the outrage, which could not fail to command the attention of 
all neutral powers. I was prepared for this answer, as I had 
previously seen Mr. Carvallio de Moreira, the Brazilian Minister 
at London, who has taken up his residence at Paris since the sus- 
pension of diplomatic relations between his Government and the 
Court of St. James. To my great surprise, he informed me that 
the diplomatic agents of Brazil in Europe had taken no step to 
secure the friendly support of neutral powers in obtaining repara- 
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tion for the wanton attack upon its sovereignty. He assigned 
two reasons for this inaction: one, the absence of any instruc- 
tions from Rio Janeiro, and indeed of any official information 
even from the authorities at Bahia; the other, the serious illness 
of the Minister at Paris, who, by the way, could not, I think, at 
any time be likely to show much energy in anything that required 
him to take the initiative on his own responsibility. Mr. De 
Moreira does not doubt that his Government will act with be- 
coming firmness and dignity; and that the packet from Rio, now 
nearly due at Lisbon, will bring instructions to its representatives 
in Europe to make the most earnest appeals to the Governments 
where they are accredited to give at least their moral support to 
Brazil in her demands for complete and summary satisfaction. I 
await with much curiosity intelligence of the manner in which the 
news of the capture of the “Florida” will be received by Messrs. 
Seward and Lincoln. At all events this affair cannot fail ulti- 
mately to turn to our advantage, whatever course these gentlemen 
may pursue. My own opinion is that they will make reluctant 
and insufficient apologies and tardy restoration of their ill-gotten 
prize. <A justification of the capture would, I think, tend greatly 
to bring about our recognition, and perhaps to substantial inter- 
vention in our behalf. 

I annex copy of the joint note of 11th instant, which has also 
been sent mutatis mutandis to England, Spain, Italy, Papal States, 
Portugal, Swiss Confederation, Prussia, Austria, Russia, Sweden 
and Denmark, Belgium, and Holland. Those to Belgium and the 
Papal States will be delivered by Messrs. Mann and Bishop Lynch, 
respectively ; the others sent through the Legations of the several 
powers at Paris. 

I have the honor to remain, your most obedient servant, 

JoHN SLIDELL. 


P. S.—I find that in giving the account of my interview with 
Mr. Drouyn de L’Huys I have omitted to mention that he said 
that frequent and grave complaint had been made of the forced 
service of French subjects in our armies, that it would produce 
a bad feeling, and hoped that it would be discontinued. I re- 
plied that I had reason to believe that when the facts could. be 
ascertained it would be found that all demands of natives of 
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France claiming to be exempted from military service were ex- 
amined with impartiality, and when well-founded had been 
promptly accorded; that there might have occurred individual 
cases of hardship or injustice, but it could not be expected that in 
a war stich as the North was waging against us the course of 
justice should not occasionally be interrupted; that the French 
subjects who chose to remain in the Confederacy for the pur- 
pose of bettering their fortunes had no right to claim that, while 
every citizen from the age of sixteen to sixty capable of bearing 
arms was enrolled for service in the field, they should not be 
called to take part in the defense of their own property; the 
option had been presented to them of leaving the Confederacy, 
and if they did not choose to avail themselves of it they could 
not be permitted to remain passive spectators of a struggle in 
which the property and even the lives of all within our limits were 
at stake. 


INCLosuRE No. I. 
From Messrs. Slidell, Mason, and Mann. 


Paris, November 11, 1864. 
His Excellency, Mr. Drouyn de L’Huys, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

Sir: The undersigned Commissioners of the Confederate States 
of America, in pursuance of the instructions of their Government, 
have the honor to present to your Excellency a copy of a mani- 
festo issued by the Congress of said States with the approval of 
the President, atid of which the President was requested to cause 
copies to be transmitted to their Commissioners abroad, to the 
end that the same might be by them laid before foreign Govern- 
ments ; they at the same time to communicate a copy of the pream- 
ble and resolutions of Congress accompanying said manifesto. The 
dispositions, principles, and purposes by which the Confederate 
States have been and are still animated are set forth in this 
paper with all the authority due to the solemn declaration of the 
Legislative and Executive Branches of their Government, and 
with a clearness which leaves no room for comment or explana- 
tion. In a few sentences it is pointed out that all they ask is im- 
munity from interference with their internal peace and prosper- 
ity, and to be left in the undisturbed enjoyment of their inalien- 
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able rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, which 
their common ancestry declared to be the equal heritage of all — 
parties to the social compact. Let them forbear aggressions upon 
us, and the war is at an end. .If there be questions which require 
adjustment by negotiation, they have ever been willing and are 
still willing to enter into communication with their adversaries in 
the spirit of peace, equity, and manly frankness, and to commit 
their cause to the enlightened judgment of the world, to the sober 
reflection of their adversaries themselves, and to the solemn and 
righteous arbitrament of Heaven. 

The undersigned beg leave most respectfully to invite the at- 
tention of the Government of His Imperial Majesty to this frank 
and full exposition of the attitude and purposes of the Confed- 
erate States, and will merely remark in addition that since the 
issuing of that manifesto the war has continued to be waged by 
our enemies with even increased ferocity, a more signal disregard 
of all the rules of civilized warfare, and more wanton violations of 
the obligations of international law. 

The undersigned, having thus complied with the instructions of 
their Government, beg to assure your Excellency of the distin- 
guished consideration with which they have the honor to be your 
Excellency’s most obedient servants, 

JoHN SLIDELL, 
J. M. Mason, 
A. DupLey Mann. 


FROM MR. SLIDELL. 


RECEIVED February 6, 1865. 
Paris, November 28, 1864. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State: 

Sir: I have this moment an answer from Earl Russell to the 
joint note, and annex a copy. The answer came through the Hon. 
Mr. Grey, Secretary of the English Embassy, and acting Charge 
d’ Affaires in the absence of Lord Cowley, who had received Mr. 
Eustis very courteously when he handed him the joint note to be 
forwarded on the 20th. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, your most obedient 
servant, JOHN SLIDELL, 


x 
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INcLosurE No. 1. 


From Lord Russell. 


Foretcn Orrice, November 25, 1864. 


John Slidell, Esq., J. M. Mason, Esq., and A. Dudley Mann, Esq., 
etc. 


GENTLEMEN: I have the honor to receive the copy which you 
have sent me of the manifesto issued by the Congress of the 
so-called Confederate States of America. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment deeply laments the protracted nature of the struggle be- 
tween the Northern and Southern States of the formerly united 
republic of North America. Great Britain has since 1783 re- 
mained, with the exception of a short period, connected by 
friendly relations with both the Northern and Southern States. 
Since the commencement of the Civil. War, which broke out in 
1861, Her Majesty’s Government have continued to entertain 
sentiments of friendship equally for the North and for the South. 
Of the causes of the rupture, Her Majesty’s Government have 
never presumed to judge. They deplore the commencement of 
this sanguinary struggle, and anxiously look forward to the pe- 
riod of its termination. In the meantime they are convinced that 
they best consult the interests of peace, and respect the right cf 
all parties, by observing a strict and impartial neutrality. Such 
a neutrality Her Majesty has faithfully maintained, and will con- 
tinue to maintain. j 

I request you, gentlemen, to accept the assurances of the very 
high consideraticns with which I have the honor to be, gentlemen, 
your most obedient, humble servant, RUSSELL. 


FROM MR. SLIDELL. 


No. 76. Paris, December 13, 1864. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 

Sir: Since I last had the honor of addressing you, your missing 
dispatch No. 43, of 20th September, has come safely to hand. 
You will have seen by my recent dispatches that my views of the 
course of the French Government are almost identical with your 
own, and that I have been so- fortunate as to have adopted in 
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advance the line of conduct which you have pointed out to me. 
There is one point, however, in regard to which it is proper that 
I should remove false impressions—viz., that of this Government 
“having refused permission to finish the vessels for delivery to 
us after the restoration of peace, and actually forced the builders 
to sell them to third parties.” I do not think that there would 
have been any difficulty about finishing the vessels for delivery to 
us after the restoration of peace. I am sure that the builders 
were never forced to sell them to third parties, and that no 
pressure for that object was ever exercised toward them by the 
Government. The builder of the Bordeaux ships did, as I was 
informed, make assertions to that effect ; but I am fully convinced 
that they were pure fictions gotten up to subserve his own views, 
he being deeply interested in finding purchasers to whom the 
ships could be delivered and their entire price paid, while under 
his contract with Capt. Bullock full payment was to be made only 
when the actual delivery of the ships would have been made to 
him, and such delivery would not have been permitted. I am | 
happy to say that the conduct of Mr. Vories, the builder of the 
“Corvettes,” at Nantes, is in strong contrast with that of Mr. Ar- 
man. 

I have received the following from my friend at the Foreign 
Office: * “Mr. Drouyn de L’Huys has written to our Ambassador 
at London concerning the proposition of our Government in rela- 
tion to neutral merchandise on board the enemy’s ships, and to 
know the opinion of the English Cabinet in this regard. He 
agrees with the Ministers of Marine and of Commerce in express- 
ing the opinion that the proposition would be very acceptable. He 
expects a reply, which I have requested him to permit me to see.” 

I expect soon to hear the result of this overture to the British 
Government. I have received the answer of the Holy See to 
the joint note of 11th November. I annex copy of Cardinal An- 
tonelli’s letter, with a translation. As I find it less decided in its 
tone than the letter of 3d December, 1863, of His Holiness to 
the President, I do not think it expedient to publish it, and have 
so said to Messrs. Mason and Mann. Should they, however, en- 
tertain a different opinion, I will cheerfully yield to it. 


* Translation. 
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I send you an interesting account from Mr. Soutter of his 
presentation to the Pope. Our joint note was not of a nature to 
call for a reply from the Government to which it was addressed, 
nor did I expect any—less indeed from Great Britain than from 
any other power. 

The letter of Earl Russell, on which I had not time to com- 
ment in my No. 75, has for me a greater significance on that ac- 
count, as his Lordship voluntarily went out of his way to say the 
most disagreeable things possible to the Northern Government. 
His reference to the treaty of 1783 will, I think, be especially dis- 
tasteful to them, placed in connection with his twice-repeated 
recognition of the separate existence of the North and South as 
never merged in a single nationality. I shall be much surprised 
if this letter does not call forth a universal howl against his 
Lordship from the Northern press. I learn from Mr. De 
Moreira that the Brazilian diplomatic agents in Europe have re- 
ceived no instructions to invoke the good offices of the neutral 
powers in the case of the “Florida,” but he informs me that he has 
seen the instructions given to the Minister at Washington. He 
is to demand an ample apology, the delivery of the “Florida” in 
good order, and the exemplary punishment of the commander of 
the “Wachusetts.” The return of the “Florida” being rendered 
impossible by the scurvy trick of sinking her in port as if by 
accident, I presume that the Brazilian Government will demand 
that she be replaced by another vessel of a similar character and 
armament. Mr. C. de Moreira says that the Emperor of Brazil 
is incensed to the highest degree by the outrage, and, being a man 
of great firmness, will not be satisfied with anything short of the 
most ample reparation. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, your obedient serv- 
ant, JOHN SLIDELL. 


INCLOsURE No. I. 
From J. Henry Schroeder & Co. 
Lonpon, November 29, 1864. 
Hon. John Slidell, Commissioner for the Government of the Con- 
federate States of America, Paris. 


Dear Sir: From papers laid before us it would appear that a 
breach of contract has been committed by the authorities at Rich- 
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mond and the shipping ports in the traffic of the steamers belong- 
ing to the Albion Trading Company, which, if persevered in, must, 
from the importance of the undertaking and the large amount of 
money embarked in it (£295,000), be very prejudicial to the char- 
acter of the Confederate States Government in their dealing with 
their bondholders. Already this is noticeable in the continued 
depreciation of the price of the stock, which to-day marks only 
fifty-nine to sixty-one in spite of the generally favorable news 
received from the States; and it appears to us evident that if it 
becomes generally known that difficulties are thrown in the way 
of the conversion of these bonds into cotton (beyond the existence 
of the blockade and its already severe ordeal) the value of the 
cotton bonds will certainly be further depreciated and be deprived 
of their distinctive character as the chief medium for obtain- 
ing American cotton for this country’s use. It is, of course, be- 
side the question for us to represent to the representative of the 
Government the moral effect in England of any irregularity in the 
performance of a contract, but as friends of the Confederacy we 
are only discharging a duty we owe to the Government to direct 
their attention to this most important matter. To this end you 
are at liberty to make any use you think proper of this letter. 
Weare, dear sir, with much regard, yours very truly, 
J. HENRY SCHROEDER & Co. 


INcLosuRE No. 2. 
From G. Car. Antonelli (Translation). 


Rome, December 2, 1864. 
Messrs, A. Dudley Mann, J. M. Mason, John Slidell, Commission- 
ers of the Confederate Staies of America, Paris. 

HONORABLE GENTLEMEN: Your colleague, Mr. Soutter, has 
handed me your letter of 11th November, with which, in con- 
formity with the instructions of your Government, you have sent 
me a copy of the manifesto isued by the Congress of the Confed- 
erate States and approved by the Most Honorable President, in or- 
der that the attention of the Government of the Holy See, to whom 
as well as to the other Governments you have addressed yourselves, 
might be called to it. The sentiments expressed in the manifesto, 
tending as they do to the cessation of the most bloody war which 
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still rages in your countries, and to the putting an end to the disas- 
ters which accompany it, by proceeding to negotiations for peace, 
being entirely in accordance with the disposition and character of 
the august Head of the Catholic Church, I did not hesitate a mo- 
ment in bringing it to the notice of the Holy Father. His Holi- 
ness, who has been deeply affected by the accounts of the frightful 
carnage of this obstinate struggle, has heard with satisfaction the 
expression of the same sentiments. Being the Vicar on earth of 
that God who is the author of peace, he yearns to see their wrath 
appeased and peace restored. In proof of this he wrote to the 
Archbishops of New York and New Orleans as far back as 18th 
October, 1862, inviting them to exert themselves in bringing about 
this holy object. You may then, honorable gentlemen, feel well 
assured that whenever a favorable occasion shall present itself 
His Holiness will not fail to avail himself of it to hasten so 
desirable a result, and that all nations may be united in the bonds 
of charity. 

In acquainting you with this benignant disposition of the Holy 
Father, I am pleased to declare myself, with sentiments of the 
most distinguished esteem, truly your servant, 

G. Car. ANTONELLI. 


INcLosuRE No. 3. 
From J. T. Soutter. 


78 ViA DELLA Croce, Rome, December 5, 1864. 
Hon. Mr. Slidell. 


My Dear Str: In my last I informed you that Cardinal An- 
tonelli had promised me an official interview with the Holy Fa- 
ther as soon as it could be arranged, and now I have the pleasure 
to advise you that on Friday last I had the honor of a formal au- 
dience at the Vatican. On Thursday I received a note from the 
High Chamberiain stating that on that day at 12:30 o’clock the 
Holy Father would receive me; and I accordingly attended at 
the hour appointed, and had a most cordial reception. I opened 
the interview by thanking him in the name of the Confederate 
States for the audience granted to me, but stated that I had no 
functions beyond the duty of presenting to him the manifesto of 
my country, which, in the absence of the Right Reverend Bishop 
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Lynch, had devolved upon me. He said he was well aware of 
that, as Cardinal Antonelli had already advised him. With this 
preface I then said that the Confederate Government was fully 
aware of what His Holiness had done in our behalf, and that no 
European power had evinced such active sympathy as he had 
shown from the very beginning of the struggle. He remarked 
that he had done all that he could, and regretted that he had not 
been able to do more; that he had ordered prayers for peace 
in America to be said in all his churches, and he himself made it 
a special subject of prayer daily in his private devotions. I 
thanked him warmly for this renewed evidence of his earnest in- 
terest in our cause, and added that we felt sure he would let no 
opportunity escape him of using his mighty powers with the other 
sovereigns of Europe in disposing them to recognize our Gov- 
ernment as an independent power. He rejoined that he would 
not like to meddle in the affairs’ of other Governments by any 
direct action, but that it would give him pleasure to state to the 
various Ambassadors here what his mind was on the subject of 
American affairs, that his great desire was to see an end of the 
horrid war now desolating America, and nothing he could do to 
obtain that object would be left undone. I availed of the occa- 
sion to reiterate what the President said in his late message, that 
recognition was all we asked, that we did not expect nor desire 
intervention, and that nothing could more effectually contribute 
to a cessation of the war than an acknowledgment of our inde- 
pendence by the leading European powers. Much more was said 
on both sides, but these few remarks will show you the character 
of the interview. In a word, I may say it was to me most satis- 
factory. The audience lasted exactly twenty minutes, and I came 
away convinced that the Pope was our earnest friend, not only in 
the interest of humanity, but because he thought we had justice 
and right on our side. 
With great regard, yours most truly, J. T. Sourrer, 


FROM MR. MASON. 
No. 15. Lonpon, December 16th, 1864. ° 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


Sir: A few days since, I received from Canada a letter from Mr. 
James D. Westcott, formerly Senator of the United States from 
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Florida; and with it a printed copy of the proceedings and evi- 
dence, so far as they had gone, in the case of Lieutenant Young 
and others, claimed for extradition by the Government of the 
United States on a charge of felony committed by them in their 
late attack on St. Albans, Vermont. Mr. Westcott’s letter was 
dated from Montreal, where he said he had gone to attend the 
trial as the friend of Mr. Wallace, one of the parties charged. 
His letter was dated the 14th November, and it appeared that 
time had been allowed the prisoners to the 13th December to ob- 
tain evidence in their behalf from Richmond. It also appeared 
that Lieutenant Young exhibited in evidence his commission as 
lieutenant in the Army of the Confederate States, with authority 
to enlist a given number of men beyond the limits of the Con- 
federacy for special service ; and he, with his companions, being al- 
lowed to make declarations in court, stated that their plans were 
concocted at Chicago, and that what they had done had been in 
execution of their military orders. It was thus clearly shown that 
their acts were acts of war, and in no possible sense could be 
treated as an offense within the treaty. Mr. Westcott informed 
me that Mr. J. J. Abbott, formerly Solicitor-General of Canada, 
was their principal counsel. I can hardly conceive that the deci- 
sion in Canada will be adverse to the prisoners ;* yet, considering 
that nothing should be left undone which might possibly inure to 
their safety, I thought it prudent here to lay the papers beforé 
Sir Hugh Cairns, at present probably the most distinguished 
jurist at the bar. My object was—in advance, if possible, of the 
decision in Canada—to put Mr. Abbott professionally in communi- 
cation with Sir Hugh, with a view to having the defense so con- 
ducted as to provide for an appeal to the courts in England, if the 
result in Canada should make it necessary; and I wrote by the 
earliest mail and told Mr. Abbott of the retainer of Sir Hugh, 
with a request that he would communicate with him in the view 
I had mentioned. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient serv- 


ant, J. M. Mason. 


*The Court held that it did not possess jurisdiction of the case, and, 
therefore, the prisoners were released. See footnote, page 705. 
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FROM MR. BENJAMIN, SECRETARY OF STATE, 


(A large portion of this dispatch was sent Mr. Mason.) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, RICHMOND, December 27, 1864. 


Hon. John Slidell, etc., Paris. 

Str: The Confederate States have now for nearly four years 
resisted the utmost power of the United States with a cour- 
age and fortitude to which the world has accorded its respect 
and admiration. No people have ever poured out their blood 
more freely in defense of their liberties and independence, nor 
have endured sacrifices with greater cheerfulness, than have the 
men and women of these Confederate States. They accepted 
the issue which was forced on them by an arrogant and dom- 
ineering race, vengeful, grasping, and ambitious. They have 
asked nothing, fought for nothing but for the right of self- 
government, for independence. If this contest had been waged 
against the United States alone, we feel that it would long since 
have ceased, that we had not miscalculated our power of resist- 
ance against the great preponderance of numbers and resources 
at the command of our enemies, and that they would already 
have acknowledged the failure of their schemes of conquest. 
But we freely avow that when we engaged in the unequal strug- 
gle to which we committed our lives and fortunes we did not 
anticipate that the United States would receive from foreign na- 
tions the aid, comfort, and assistance which have been lavished 
upon them by the western powers of Europe. Conscious, for 
reasons presently to be stated, that we were fighting the battles 
of France and England, it could not enter into our calculation 
that one of the consequences of our action would be the abandon- 
ment by those two powers of all their rights as neutrals; their 
countenance of blockade which, when declared, was the most 
shameless outrage on international law that modern times have 
witnessed ; their closing their ports to the entry of prizes made by 
our vessels of war; their efforts to prevent our getting supplies 
in their ports; their seizure of every vessel intended for our serv- 
ice that could be reached by them; and their indifference to the 
spectacle of a people (while engaged in an unequal struggle for 
defense) exposed to the invasion not only of the superior num- 
bers of their adversaries, but of armies of mercenaries imported 
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from neutral nations to subserve the guilty projects of our foes. 
I have said that we are fighting the battles of France and En- 
gland, and it requires but little reflection to reach this conclusion. 
The sentiments of the people of the United States toward France 
and England have been known for too long a period to permit a 
doubt of the aggressive policy which will be pursued by the 
Northern Government on the first favorable occasion. No oppor- 
tunity is lost by that Government for giving expression to the 
feeling prevalent in the country, not only among the masses, but 
among those placed high in authority. Look at the contemptuous 
disdain of Mr. Lincoln’s recent message toward France. Mark 
the insolent irony with which he caricatures the conduct of the 
Emperor in our war by declaring that in Mexico “the neutrality 
of the United States between the belligerents has been strictly 
maintained,” and then consider the platform of principles on 
which Mr. Lincoln was elected and the recent reprimand ad- 
dressed to him and Mr. Seward by the vote of the House of Rep- 
resentatives censuring them for their assurances to Mr. Drouyn 
de L’Huys in relation to Mexico, and it needs no sagacity to pre- 
dict that, in the event of success in their designs against us, the 
United States would afford but a short respite to France from 
inevitable war—a war in which France would be involved not 
simply in defense of the French policy in Mexico, but for the 
protection of the French soldiers still retained by the Emperor 
Maximilian, under the treaty with him, for the maintenance of his 
position on the Mexican throne.. If we now turn to Great Britain, 
the revelations of the venomous hostility toward that power 
which exists at the North are still more striking. The insulting 
letter of Mr. Webb to the Brazilian Cabinet, the rancor of Mr. 
Seward’s response to Lord Wharncliffe, the debates of their Con- 
gress on the reciprocity treaty with Canada, the arrogant boast- 
ings of that portion of the press which specially represents the 
party in power—all point unmistakably to the existence of a desire 
on the part of the United States to engage in a war with England, 
a desire repressed solely, avowedly, by the necessity of concen- 
trating the whole energies of the country for the effective prose- 
cution of the war against us. The administration papers in the 
United States, by their party cry of “one war at a time,” leave 
little room for doubt as to the settled ulterior purpose of that 
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Government to attack England as soon as disengaged from the 
struggle with us. What is the present aspect of the war now 
waged in these States? Our seacoast is guarded by numerous 
fleets, against which we have been deprived of all means of de- 
fense by the joint action of France and England. On the land 
we are pressed not only by the superior numbers of our foes, but 
by armies of mercenaries, very many of whom come from British 
soil and sail to New York and Boston under British flags. While 
engaged in defending our country on terms so unequal, the foes 
whom we are resisting profess the intention of resorting to the 
starvation and extermination of our women and children as a 
means of securing conquest over us. In the very beginning of the 
contest they indicated their full purpose by declaring medicines 
contraband of war, and recently they have not been satisfied with 
burning granaries and dwellings and all food for man and beast, 
but have sought to provide against any possible future crop by 
destroying. all agricultural implements, and killing all animals 
that they could not drive from the farms, so as to render famine 
certain among the people. This condition of things, taken in con- 
nection withthe attitude of foreign powers, cannot but create the 
gravest concern in those to whom the people have intrusted the 
guidance of their affairs in a juncture so momentous. While un- 
shaken in the determination never again to unite ourselves under 
a common Government with a people by whom we have been so 
deeply wronged, what is the policy and what are the purposes of 
the western powers of Europe in relation to this contest? Are 
they determined never to recognize the Southern Confederacy un- 
til the United States assent to such action on their part? Do they 
propose under any circumstances to give other and more direct 
aid to the Northern people in attempting to enforce our submis- 
sion to a hateful union? If so, it is but just that we be apprised 
of their purposes, to the end that we may then deliberately con- 
sider the ternis, if any, upon which we can secure peace from the 
foes to whom the, question is thus surrendered, and who have the 
countenance and encouragement of all mankind in the invasions 
of our country, the destruction of our homes, the extermination 
of our people. If, on the other hand, there be objections not 
made known to us, which have for four years prevented the rec- 
ognition of our independence notwithstanding the demonstration 
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of our rights to assert and our ability to maintain it, justice equal- 
ly demands that an opportunity be afforded us for meeting and 
overconung those objections, if in our power to do so. We have 
given ample evidence that we are not a people to be appalled by 
danger or to shrink from sacrifice in the attainment of our object. 
That object, the sole object for which we would ever have con- 
sented to commit our all to the hazards of this war, is the vindica- 
tion of our rights to self-government and independence. For 
that end no sacrifice 1s too great, save that of honor. If, then, 
“the purpose of France and Great Britain has been, or be now, to 
exact terms or conditions before conceding the rights we claim, 
a frank exposition of that purpose is due to humanity. It is due 
now, for it may enable us to save most precious lives to our coun- 
try by consenting to such terms in advance of another year’s cam- 
paign. 

This dispatch will be handed to you by the Hon. Duncan F. 
Kenner, a gentleman whose position in the Confederate Congress 
and whose title to the entire confidence of all Departments of our 
Government are too well known to you to need any assurances 
from me that you place implicit reliance on his statements. It is 
proper, however, that I should authorize you officially to consider 
any communication that he may make to you verbally on the sub- 
ject embraced in this dispatch as emanating from this Depart- 
ment under the instructions of the President. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


P. S.—Kenner is delayed. You need not wait his arrival be- 
fore acting. 
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FROM MR. MASON. 


No. 16. Lonpon, January 12, 1865. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


Str: I learned some two weeks since from Mr. Slidell that the 
French Government had made a proposition to the British Gov- 
ernment that each power should permit our prizes, having cargo, 
in whole or in part, claimed as property of the subjects of either, 
to be taken for adjudication into the ports of either respectively. 
So far, I learn the only answer received was that it had been re- 
ferred to the crown lawyers. In the very sensitive attitude held 
by the British Government toward the United States, manifestly 
afraid of incurring the slightest risk of their displeasure, I have 
little idea that the British Government will assent to the proposal. 
Its being equitable, just, and reasonable will weigh nothing with 
Her Majesty’s Government against the possible risk of rupture 
with the United States. In the Times of yesterday you will ob- 
serve an elaborate criticism by the noted “Historicus’ of the 
recent instructions issued by your Department for the governance 
of our cruisers in regard to neutral property found under the 
enemy’s flag, and the converse. It is written, as you will find, in 
bad temper and spirit, with a threat of “punishment” by England 
should the instructions be carried out in practice. The writer, as 
I learn, is Mr. Vernon Harcourt, a barrister of ability, and a con- 
nection by marriage of the late Sir George Cornwall Lewis, Sec- 
retary of War, and who is now himself one of the crown lawyers. 

Mr. Slidell will have sent you, of course, the replies, so far as 
received, to our joint note communicating the manifesto of Con- 
gress to the European powers. They were sent to him because 
our note was transmitted by him through the Embassies of those 
powers at Paris. So far three only have been received, and they 
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have been published here, the sooner to reach our Government. 
They amount, as you will have seen, to nothing substantial ; 
though it would appear from the Northern press that some forms 
of expression in the note of Lord Russell are strongly excepted 
to by the Yankees. 

I have the honor to be, etc., J. M. Mason. 


FROM MR. MASON. 


Lonpvon, February, 1865. 
Hon, J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 

Str: I send by Lieutenant Fitzhugh Carter, who bears this, an 
address by the “Southern Independence Association” of Man- 
chester to the President. It will be seen by the names attached 
to the address that the association comprises a body of influential 
gentlemen. Should the President deem it proper to send a reply, 
I shall be most happy in being the medium of communicating it. 

I hear nothing since my last in regard to the proposal therein 
referred to—said to have been made by France to England for 
the admission of our prizes into their ports having cargo on board 
claiming to be neutral—and much doubt whether anything will 
come of it. 

We have heard here with great concern of the capture of Fort 
Fisher and other defenses protecting the port of Wilmington ; but 
our troops made a gallant and great defense, and, whatever the 
loss to us, its conquest has been at great cost to the enemy. Yet, 
beyond the disaster, we are cheered and elevated here by the 
defiant tone of the South, with the renewed declaration of Con- 
gress that the war will be prosecuted to independence at whatever 
cost or hazard. Public expectation has been much aroused” in 
England by the reiterated reports from the North that peace was 
at hand, coupled with the late visits of Mr. Blair to Richmond and 
his alleged reception by the President. I have said in reply to 
inquiries that if these things meant a peace it would be on over- 
tures from the North resulting from its inability to continue the 
war, because their men had no longer any stomach for the fight, 
and because of impending bankruptcy. 

Notwithstanding our late reverses, the Confederate loan main- 
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tains itself comparatively well, the last quotation being from 55 
to 56, when shortly before the fall of Fort Fisher it had fallen 
to 52-54. 

Parliament meets to-morrow, but I have no reason to antici- 
pate any modification in the policy of the Ministry toward us. 
Still, as we have a large body of earnest friends and sympathizers 
in both Houses, it may be that something will arise during the 
session of which advantage may be taken. 

The port of Wilmington being no longer open, I fear that 
communication will be seriously impeded. I shall continue to 
write, nevertheless, by the mails to Bermuda and Nassau, under 
cover to our agents there, and by good private opportunities 
when they offer. 

I have nothing from the Department since the receipt of your 
circular of the roth October, acknowledged in my No. 17. 

I have the honor to be, etc., * J. M. Mason. 


FROM MR, MASON. 


No. 19. Lonpon, March 31st, 7865. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 

Sir: I annex hereto a copy of a letter addressed by Earl Rus- 
sell to the three Commissioners jointly, dated Foreign Office, 
February 13th; and also a copy of our joint reply, dated Paris, 
February 28th. 

This dispatch will be borne by Commodore Barron, who re- 
turns home via Texas; and although subject to the delays of this 
circuitous route, I hope it will reach you safely. 

When we assembled recently at Paris on the occasion of the let- 
ter of Earl Russell to us, Mr. Slidell and I each prepared a form 
of reply, or rather his own had been drawn up when we met and 
mine prepared afterwards; our intention being to adopt the one 
or the other, or to draft a separate one from the materials of the 
two, as might be considered best. Before this was done, Mr. Ken- 
ner arrived with your dispatch of 30th December, when, after 
consultation, it was determined, inasmuch as a communication of 
peculiar kind was to be made to the English Government, that 
it would be more prudent to avoid raising new issues with that 
Government immediately in advance of such a communication, 
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and to content ourselves with the general reply of which you 
have a copy herewith, referring his complaint for answer to our 
Government. We refrained, also, for the additional reason, that 
without specific instructions our views or positions in answer to 
his complaints might embarrass the Government should they dif- 
fer from our own. Mr. Slidell and I, however, agreed—the sug- 
gestion being his—that we should send you a draft of the reply 
we proposed respectively to ourselves, in order to show how the 
matter was regarded by us. 

I have been much concerned to know that the two cases con- 
taining the materials for the seal failed to reach you. One of 
them was bulky and heavy and contained the iron press. They 
were sent to Messrs. Fraser, Trenholm & Co., of Liverpool, on 
the 5th July last, to be consigned to Major Walker at Bermuda 
by the mail steamer, via Halifax, in which Lieutenant Chapman, 
having charge of the seal, sailed; and I particularly requested the 
latter to inquire for them, on his arrival at Bermuda, of Major 
Walker, and take them, if he could, to the Confederacy. With 
such apparent safeguards it is the more annoying they should 
have miscarried. Now that our Atlantic ports are closed, I do 
not see how the loss can for the present be replaced. __ 

A few days since I received a letter from Mr. Abbott, counsel 
in Canada for Lieutenant Young and others claimed for extradi- 
tion by the United States, with a case stated presenting those 
questions of law both public and domestic arising upon the evi- 
dence at the trial, accompanied by a pamphlet containing the evi- 
dence, then closed; and requesting that the case should be sub- 
mitted for the opinion of Sir Hugh Cairns or other eminent coun- 
sel in England. He informed me that the judge before whom the 
case was pending had been taken ill, and said that the opinion 
might reach him, if promptly given, before the decision of the 
court was rendered. He thought the leaning of the court was 
decidedly with the prisoners, but that the Provincial Government 
was as decidedly adverse, and anxious indeed for their rendition; 
and, if received in time, an opinion from so eminent a quarter in 
England would have a good effect. I therefore lost no time in 
putting the case in the hands of solicitors to be presented to Sir 
Hugh, together with the letter of Mr. Abbott, with an urgent re- 
quest that it should be acted on in time to be sent to Canada on 
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the first succeeding mail. I was gratified to find that my re- 


_quest was acceded to. Sir Hugh took into consultation Mr. 


Reilly, a barrister of peculiar eminence in matters of international 
law, and I was invited to their consultation on the day following 
the submission of the case. The succeeding day I received their 
joint opinion in writing, which was full, clear, and conclusive on 
all the points submitted, chiefly that upon the proof; the acts of 
Lieutenant Young and party were unequivocal acts of war com- 


mitted under the authority of an acknowledged belligerent, and so 


there was no crime in them; and, again, if anything had been done 
by them in violation of neutrality or of the domestic laws of Can- 
ada, such acts might make them amenable to punishment under 
those laws, but had no bearing whatever upon what they did in 
Vermont and beyond the jurisdiction of Canada. This opinion 
I transmitted by the steamer of the 22d, and I hope it will be in 
time to attain its proposed object.* The fees to counsel and solic- 
itors, amounting to £56 18s. 1od., I have paid, and charged to the 
centingent fund. 
T have, etc., J. M. Mason. 


INcLosuRE NO. I. 
From Lord Russell. 


ForeIGN OFFice, February 13th, 1865. 
J. M, Mason, Esq., J. Slidell, Esq., A. Dudley Mann, Esq. 


GENTLEMEN: Sometime ago I had the honor to inform you, 
in answer to a statement which you sent me, that Her Majesty 
remained neutral in the deplorable contest now carried on in North 
America, and that Her Majesty intended to persist in that course. 

It is now my duty to request you to bring to the notice of the 
authorities under whom you act, with a view to their serious con- 
sideration thereof, the just complaint which Her Majesty’s Gov- 


* An extract from a newspaper dated Montreal, Canada, December 13th, 
1864, says: ‘The case of the St. Alban Raiders was reopened to-day. 
The court decided that, in a national question like the one under considera- 
tion, the Imperial Act was supreme, and that the court possessed no juris- 
diction in the case. He must therefore order the release of the prisoners. 
After being released their plunder was restored to them, so their daring 
undertaking was successful.” ; 
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ernment have to make of the conduct of the so-called Confederate 
Government. The facts upon which these complaints are founded 
tend to show that Her Majesty’s neutrality is not respected by 
the agents of that Government, and that undue and reprehensible 
attempts have been made by them to involve Her Majesty in a 
war in which Her Majesty had declared her intention not to take 
part. 

In the first place, I am sorry to observe that the unwarrantable 
practice of building ships in this country to be used as vessels of 
war against a State with whom Her Majesty is at peace still con- 
tinues.. Her Majesty’s Government had hoped that this attempt 
to make the territorial waters of Great Britain the place of 
preparation for warlike armament against the United States 
might be put an end to by prosecutions and by seizure of the 
vessels built in pursuance of contracts made with Confederate 
agents. But facts which are unhappily too notorious, and cor- 
respondence which has been put into the hands of Her Majesty’s 
Government by the Minister of the Government of the United 
States, show that resort is had to evasion and subtlety in order 
to escape the penalties of the law; that a vessel is bought in one 
place, that her armament is prepared in another, that both are 
sent to some distant port beyond her Majesty’s jurisdiction, 
and that thus an armed steamship is fitted out to cruise against 
the commerce of a power in amity with Her Majesty. A crew 
composed partly of British subjects is procured separately ; wages 
are paid to them for an unknown service, they are dispatched 
perhaps to the coast of France, and there or elsewhere are en- 
gaged to serve on a Confederate man-of-war. Now it is very 
possible that by such shifts and stratagems the penalties of the 
existing law of this country—nay, of any law that could be en- 
acted—may be evaded. But the offense thus offered Her Majesty’s 
authority and dignity by the de facto rulers of the Confederate 
States, whom Her Majesty acknowledges as belligerents and 
whose agents in the United Kingdom enjoy the benefit of our 
hospitality in quiet security, remains the same. It isa proceeding 
totally unjustifiable, and manifestly offensive to the British 
Crown. 

Secondly, the Confederate organs have published (and Her 
Majesty’s Government have been placed in possession of it) a 
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memorandum of instructions for the cruisers of the so-called 
Confederate States, which would, if adopted, set aside some of 
the most settled principles of international law and break down 
tules which Her Majesty’s Government have lawfully established 
for the purpose of maintaining Her Majesty’s neutrality. 

It may indeed be said that this memorandum of instructions 
has, though published in a Confederate newspaper, never yet been 
put in force, and that it may be considered as a dead letter. But 
this cannot be affirmed with regard to the document which forms 
the next ground of complaint. 

Thirdly, the President of the so-called Confederate States has 
put forth a proclamation* claiming as a belligerent operation in 
behalf of the Confederate States the act of Bennett G. Burley in 
attempting in 1864 to capture the steamer “Michigan” with a 
view to release numerous prisoners detained in captivity on John- 
son’s Island, in Lake Erie. Independently of this proclamation, 
the facts connected with the attack on other American steamers, 
the “Philo-Parsoners” and “Island Queen,” on Lake Erie, and the 
recent raid at St. Albans, in the State of Vermont (which Lieu- 
tenant Young, holding, as he affirms, a commission in the Con- 
federate States Army, declares to have been an act of war, and 
therefore not to involve the guilt of robbery and murder), show a 
gross disregard of Her Majesty’s character as a neutral power, 
and a desire to involve Her Majesty in hostilities with a conter- 
minous power with which Great Britain is at peace. 

You may, gentlemen, possibly have the means of contesting the 
accuracy of the information on which my foregoing statements 
have been founded; and I should be glad to find that Her Maj- 
esty’s Government have been misinformed, although I have no 
reason to think such has been the case. 

If, on the contrary, the information which Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment have received with regard to these matters cannot be 
gainsaid, I trust that you will feel yourself authorized to prom- 
ise on behalf of the Confederate Government that practices so 
offensive and unwarrantable shall cease, and shall be entirely aban- 
doned for the future. I shall, therefore, anxiously await your re- 
ply, after referring to the authorities of the Confederate States. 

I have the honor to be, etc., RUSSELL. 


* See Vol. 1., p. 565. 
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INcLosuRE No. 2. 


From Messrs. Mason, Slidell, and Mann. 


Paris, 28th February, 1865. 


The Right Honorable Earl Russell, Her Majesty Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. 


Your Lorpsuip: The undersigned have the honor to acknowl- 
edge the reception of your Lordship’s note of the 13th instant. 

They will, in conformity with its closing request, transmit a 
copy of it to their Government; and when they shall be furnished 
with instructions on the subject to which it refers, they will not 
fail to communicate them to your Lordship. 

In doing this, however, they consider it incumbent to record 
their protest against the general tone of your Lordship’s com- 
munication, and especially against that portion of it which, refer- 
ring to a proclamation* of the President of the Confederate States 
of America, would seem to impugn the good faith of the Pres- 
ident by ascribing to him, in contradiction to the declarations of 
his, proclamation, “‘a gross disregard of Her Majesty’s character 
as a neutral power, and a desire to involve Her Majesty in hos- 
tilities with a conterminous power with which Great Britain is at 
peace.”’} 

As regards the other statements contained in your Lordship’s 
letter, the undersigned will, at present, only say that they have 
every reason to be assured that one of them—that relating to the 
continued building by agents of the Confederate States within 
Her Majesty’s dominions of ships of war—is entirely without 
foundation ; that, as regards the other charges of your Lordship, 
the facts are not, as they confidently believe, correctly stated; and 
that all your Lordship’s complaints of violation of Her Majesty’s 
neutrality are susceptible of satisfactory explanation by the Gov- 
ernment of the Confederate States. 

The undersigned have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
most obedient servants, J. M. Mason, 

JouHn SLIDELL, 
A. DupLey Mann. 


mE VOlo le epi SO5sme f mee O 7. 
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FROM MR, MASON.* 


No. 20. | Lonpon, March 31st 1865. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 


Sir: I came to London for an interview with the Prime Minister 
here, and soon afterwards, by a brief note from Mr. Slidell, was 
informed of his interview with the Emperor, who, he said, “is 
willing and anxious to act with England, but will not move with- 
out her.” On the matter we had in reserve being suggested to 
the Emperor, he said that he had never taken that into considera- 
tion ; that it had not, and could not have, any influence on his ac- 
tion; but that it had probably been differently considered by En- 
gland. 

Some few days after the receipt of this letter—viz., on the 13th 
March instant—I addressed a note to Lord Palmerston presenting 
my compliments, and said that I had recently received at Paris 
important dispatches from the Government of the Confederate 
States, the contents of which the President desired should be 
made known to the Government of Her Majesty; and I asked the 
honor of an interview for this purpose. In a note from his pri- 
vate secretary the evening of the same day the latter said he was 
directed by Lord Palmerston, in reply to my note, to appoint the 
interview for the following day at Cambridge House, his resi- 
dence. Immediately after the interview, and while the subject 
was yet fresh in my mind, I returned home and drew up minutes 
of the conversation, to which I had given the closest attention. 
I have the honor to annex hereto a copy of those minutes. 

The occasion impressed me as being one of great delicacy, 
my extreme apprehension being that if the suggestion were made 
in distinct form, which was the subject of the private note to 
Mr. Kenner, no seal of confidence which I could place on it would 
prevent its reaching other ears than those of the party to whom 
it was addressed, and it would thus get to the enemy. And if 
not accepted, the mischief resulting would be incalculable. This 
difficulty I had freely canvassed with Mr. Slidell and Colonel Mann 
in Paris, who fully shared in the apprehension. Thus impressed, I 
hope the manner in which the subject was treated, as disclosed in 


*This dispatch did not reach its destination. 
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the minutes of conversation appended, will meet with the ap- 
proval of the President and of your Department. 

From the general tone of the interview I felt it impossible that 
the Minister could misunderstand my allusions, which was con- 
firmed by the word he used in reply, as quoted in the minutes. 
In all my conversations here for the last three years, both in 
public and private circles, whilst satisfied that their sympathies. 
were entirely with us as a people struggling for independence, 
and whilst many declared that such sympathy would be even 
stronger and more general were it not for the question of slavery, 
yet I was equally satisfied that the real impediment to recognition, 
and with both the great political parties, were, first, the fear of 
a war with the United States, and, secondly, a tacit conviction in 
the English mind that the longer the war lasted in America the 
better for them, because of the consequent exhaustion of both 
parties. Whilst the recent conference with our Commissioners in 
Hampton Roads was depending and rumors thickened that a 
peace would result, it was manifest here that there was great 
apprehension that a war with England or France would follow 
peace in America, and that a war with either would involve both. 
It was in this light that I sought to impress on Lord Palmerston 
the views expressed in the minutes of conversation as to a possible 
alliance between the two sections under a pressure of necessity on 
our part, and from which we would at once be relieved by a 
European recognition. What I said to him as coming from the 
Emperor was derived from Mr. Slidell’s late interview with him, 
and so reported to Lord Palmerston. 

I have the honor to annex, also, herewith minutes of a recent 
conversation held with the nobleman named in the paper. He is 
a gentleman really of intelligence, thought, and of practical ex- 
perience in what controls the mind and Government of England, 
and for whose opinions I entertain great respect. Whether he 
is right or no as to what might have been done two years ago, 
his views strongly confirm mine.given in the minutes of conversa- 
tion just above referred to as to what cannot be done now. At 
the time of our recent conversation this gentleman was entirely 
ignorant of the interview I had recently had, or of what passed at 
it; and, I doubt not, is so still. 

From the present aspect of the war, when the armies appear con- 
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centrated in Virginia and the Carolinas, should we have, as we ar- 
dently hope, decisive successes, they may restore that status which, 
in the opinion of the nobleman whose conversation I have re- 
ported, would have enabled us to move successfully for recogni- 
tion in the manner indicated in the dispatch and communications 
to which this is in reply. Should such occur, it may be that a 
more favorable opportunity will be afforded again to approach the 
Prime Minister and to be more explicit. But, of course, I should 
do so only on full consultation with my colleagues. 
I have, etc., J. M. Mason. 


INcLosuRE No. I. 


Minutes of a conversation held with Lord Palmerston at Cambridge 
louse, March rath, 1865. 


Last night I asked for the interview by note to Lord P., which 
was appointed by him for 12 Mm. to-day. 

I commenced the conversation by stating that a few days since, 
while in Paris, Mr. Slidell and I had received dispatches from 
the Confederate States Government, the contents of which it was 
deemed important by the President should be made known to the 
two Governments of Great Britain and France. As evidence of 
the importance attached to them by the President, they were sent 
by Mr. Duncan F. Kenner, of whose character and position I 
spoke. 

I then read tec Lord Palmerston the latter part of the dispatch, 
first giving the substance of its introductory clause—to wit, that 
the Government and people of the Confederate States deeply felt 
what they considered the injustice and hard measure dealt to them 
by the two principal European powers, first, in regard to the 
blockade, which, for the first year or two of the war at least, they 
considered had been respected by them in violation of the stipula- 
tions of the treaty of Paris; and, secondly, in regard to the sei- 
zure of ships of war supposed to be intended for the Confederacy ; 
that in this respect, whilst the markets of England were pro- 
fessedly open to both belligerents for the purchase of matériel of 
war, the South had been prevented from purchasing what it most 
needed, whilst the North obtained all it required. I told his Lord- 
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ship that these matters were adverted to in order to show the state 
of feeling resulting therefrom in the Southern States. 

I here read from the dispatch commencing at the paragraph, 
“What is the present aspect of the war now waged in these 
States 2” to its close—omitting, however, the last paragraph, which 
begins, “It is proper, however,” etc. I then reverted to that part 
of the dispatch which reads, “If there be objections not made 
known to us,” etc., which prevented our recognition, justice de- 
manded that an opportunity be offered to meet and, if we could, 
to overcome them. And, in this connection, I stated to Lord P. 
that I was instructed to say that the Confederate States were so 
fully impressed with the belief that during four years of unex- 
ampled trial everything on their part had demonstrated their 
independence not only as achieved, but that they were able and 
determined to maintain it, that the President could not reconcile 
with the existing facts the persistent refusal of Great Britain to 
recognize us, unless there were some latent objection or hindrance 
which Her Majesty’s Government had not disclosed, but which 
yet governed its policy. If such be the case, had we not a right 
to know it in a manner so momentous to us—that thus, if it stood a 
barrier to recognition, we might remove it if in our power to do 
so; and if not, govern ourselves accordingly ? 

I remarked that the new aspect of the war had been long looked 
to and our present policy adopted as the result of our best military 
counsels; that the abandonment of the seacoast and the con- 
centration of our forces in the interior of the country, it was be- 
lieved, would the sooner satisfy the enemy of the hopelessness of 
their efforts to subjugate us. But even should this policy lead to 
a war of endurance, our people were prepared for it with the 
nearest approach to unanimity. Such a war, while it could not 
under any fortune restore the Union, might bring the Southern 
States under engagements which otherwise they would equally 
abhor and condemn, I told Lord P. further, as the result of my 
own judgment and observation; and not as emanating from the 
Government, that I considered a peace within the power of the 
South, certainly after another campaign, should it consent to be- 
come a party to the aggressive policy of the North; nor could I 
say how far the law of necessity might embroil us, were the alter- 
native presented of a continued desolation of our country or a 
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return to peace through an alliance committing us to the foreign 
wars of the North. In this connection I assured him that the 
statements of Mr. Seward in his letter to Mr. Adams of the 19th 
February (which were intended to import, rather than directly to 
assert, that such form of alliance was suggested by the Southern 
Commissioners in the late conference as a basis of peace) I knew 
to be untrue; and as evidence of this I cited Mr. Benjamin’s 
letter to Mr. Kenner, after the latter had left Richmond, wherein 
he stated that Blair on his second visit had assured the President 
that Commissioners would be received to negotiate on the follow- 
ing basis—namely, ‘‘to leave all questions in dispute open and 
undecided ; an armistice to take place; and a league offensive and 
defensive entered into to drive the French out of Mexico.” 

This form of proposition came from the North; and when the 
question of peace was discussed at the recent conference, the 


_ Confederate Commissioners may have adverted toit. I told Lord 


P. I made this correction with no view to propitiate, but as due to 
the South and to the truth; that I was not prepared to say what 
the South might accept under the pressure of necessity, but that 
no such policy originated with the Confederate Government; and 
I here instanced the stipulation on the part of the Colonies, under 
a somewhat like pressure, to guarantee to France her West Indian 
possessions as the price of the French alliance. 

In recapitulation I impressively urged on Lord P. that if the 
President was right in his impression that there was some latent, 
undisclosed obstacle on the part of Great Britain to recognition 
it should be frankly stated, and we might, if in our power to do 
so, consent to remove it. I returned again and again during the 
conversation to this point, and in language so direct that it was 
impossible to be misunderstood ; but I made no distinct proposal, 
in terms, of what was held in reserve under the private note borne 
by Mr. Kenner. 

‘Lord Palmerston listened with interest and attention while I 
unfolded fully the purpose of the dispatch and of my interview. 
In reply, he at once assured me that the objections entertained 
by his Government were those which had been avowed, and that 
there was nothing (I use his own word) “underlying” them. 
He then proceeded to review the various points I had made, ob- 
serving that it was not unnatural that the South should be sensi- 
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tive, as was the North, in regard to the conduct of a neutral power ; 
that, in respect to the blockade, it might be that in the earlier 
stages of the war Great Britain might have taken exceptions to it 
—exceptions which she was not disposed to strain, as in future 
wars she was more likely to be a belligerent than a neutral. As 
regarded the purchase of matériel of war in her markets, it was 
considered that her statutes excepted from such purchase ships 
intended for war against a power with which she was at peace; 
and that the United States complained it was yet carried on against 
her in evasion of these statutes. As for the rest, whatever policy 
“had been adopted by Her Majesty’s Government was that which 
was deemed safest and best to preserve a strict neutrality. On 
the question of recognition the Government had not been satisfied 
at any period of the war that our independence was achieved be- 
yond peradventure, and did not feel authorized so to declare, when 
the events of a few weeks might prove it a failure. He did not 
mean to assert that such would be the result in weighing prob- 
abilities ; but that while the North continued the war to restore the 
Union on the scale it was now prosecuted, and with a purpose 
avowedly unchanged, there could be no such assurance in the 
result as, in the opinion of his Government, would warrant their 
recognizing a final separation. He gave this as the sum of the 
objections against our recognition, and added that, as affairs now 
stood—our seaports given up, the comparatively unobstructed 
march of Sherman, etc., rather increased than diminished pre- 
vious objections. In the matter of a possible or probable alliance 
between the two sections for purposes offensive and defensive, he 
thought one could hardly take place, considering the North was — 
committed not to admit a separation. 

In reply to these observations I said to Lord Palmerston that 
he must be aware that the almost uncontested naval supremacy of 
the enemy, with its power to direct its entire force against any 
point along our coast, might well satisfy us that our own forces 
could be better employed in the interior than against the enemy 
attacking by sea. The recent change, therefore, in our military 
policy was received at the South as encouraging; and although 
it might for a time open the lower country to the ravages of the 
enemy, our people were equal to that as to all other sacrifices. As 
to the alliance suggested, his Lordship might feel assured that 


the North would find itself under the sway of an imperious neces- 
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sity, and it was looking to this necessity that it was induced to 
take the initiative in the recent movement. toward negotiations for 
peace. The strain upon its resources already, and the knowl- 
edge of our immense reserve force in the slave population, were 
monitions not to be disregarded. As for its committal against a 
separation, an alliance once determined on, the rest would be a 
matter of detail only, 

I stated, also, to Lord P. that Mr. Slidell, in a recent interview 
with the Emperor, had communicated to him the substance of the 
dispatches I had adverted to, and that the Emperor had said in 
reply that he was “willing and anxious to act with England, but 
would not without her;” that Mr. S. had then asked His Maj- 
esty if he could not renew his overtures to England, to which the 
latter replied that they had been so decidedly rejected he could 
not suppose they would now be listened to with more favor. I 
remarked that such was the language uniformly held by the Em- 
peror whenever approached by our Commissioner on the subject 
of recognition, and that thus the South understood that England 
was the obstacle to such action on his part. 

Lord P. replied that it ought to be understood that France was 
equally free as England to determine her own policy, and they 
might perhaps differ in their views, but it could not be alleged 
that the latter had in any wise endeavored to influence the counsels 
of the former in this particular, or to bring them into harmony 
with her own. 

I said this was not alleged, so far as I knew, but that inasmuch 
as it appeared that France would not move without England, 
though “willing and anxious” to do so, and the latter declined to 
act, such an inference would seem to follow. 

He replied that this could not be admitted, though the facts 
might be as stated; that if France,desired to do an act in con- 
cert with England, in which the latter was not disposed to unite, 
her failure to do the act singly was her own affair, and for which 
England could not be held responsible. 

Our conversation lasted for more than an hour, and on rising 
to take leave I expressed disappointment, or said, rather, that the 
President would be disappointed to learn that he was mistaken in 
the impression that there was some operating influence that de- 
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terred Her Majesty’s Government from recognizing us, which had 
not been made known to him. As matters now stood, there would 
be no alternative but to continue the war until terms could be 
made with the enemy (probably of the character I had inti- 
mated), from which we had hoped to be relieved by European 
recognition, 

To this he made no further reply than that he could not see how 
mere recognition, without some intervention, could be of value 
to us; on the contrary, he had always supposed such action would 
incite the North to still greater efforts. 

I observed that upon recognition the North would be bound to 
admit that, on the impartial arbitration of the great powers of 
Europe, it was waging war against an independent State. Their 
pretext for suppressing a rebellion which carried with it much 
moral force would thus be removed. But, at any rate, it was 
fair to presume that the parties interested could best appreciate 
the value and the effect of such a decision, and it was certainly 
clear that recognition was what the South most earnestly sought 
and the North most strongly, deprecated. 

His Lordship here remarked that, although there had been no 
formal recognition of the South in all the attributes of a political 
power, its acknowledgment as a belligerent was a disclaimer of 
anything like rebellion. 

Lord Palmerston’s manner throughout the interview was uni- 
formly conciliatory and kind; and when I apologized for the time 
I had occupied, he begged me to be assured that he would always 
be glad to see me, whenever I had anything which I desired to 
communicate to him, 

It will be seen that I made no distinct suggestion of what the 
President considered might be the latent difficulty about recog- 
nition in the mind of the British Ministry, construing the private 
instructions in the letter to Mr. Kenner to require that, while inti- 
mations should be given which should necessarily be suggestive to 
the Prime Minister, it was for every reason important that ayn 
open proposition from us should be avoided; and, while there was 
no committal on my part, I do not doubt that Lord P. understood 
to what obstacle allusion was made; and I am equally satisfied 
that the most ample concessions on our part in the matter referred 
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to would have produced no change in the course determined on 
by the British Government in regard to recognition. 


INcLOosURE No. 2. 


Minutes of a conversation held with the Earl of Donoughmore. 


Sunday, 26th March, 1865. 

I called at his residence on the evening of the above date, as 
occasionally in the habit of doing. I have known this gentleman 
more intimately, perhaps, than any other of his rank in England, 
and have always found him a fast and consistent friend of our 
cause. 

Our conversation opened by an inquiry from him as to the pros- 
pects of the war, he expressing great concern at the apparent 
weakness of the South, as evinced by Sherman’s unimpeded 
march through Georgia and into the Carolinas, and its depress- 
ing effect upon public opinion in England, and remarked that but 
for slavery we should have been recognized two years ago. I 
told him that in my former intercourse with the Government 
here, as well as among our friends in and out of it, while fully 
aware that slavery was deplored among us, I had never heard it 
suggested as a barrier to recognition, 

He replied that in his opinion it had always been in the way, 
and after Lee’s successes on the Rappahannock and march into 
Pennsylvania, when he threatened Harrisburg, and his army was 
at the very gates of Washington, he thought that but for slavery 
we should then have been acknowledged. 

I told him that what he said interested me greatly, as giving 
new impressions, and asked him: “Suppose I should now go to 
Lord Palmerston and make a proposition—to wit, that in the 
event of present recognition measures would be taken satisfactory 
to the British Government for the abolition of slavery; not sud- 
denly and at once, but so as to insure abolition in a fair and 
reasonable time—would your Government then recognize us?” He 
replied that the time had gone by now, especially that our for- 
tunes seemed more adverse than ever. 

Lord D., as you are aware, was a member of the late Derby 
Administration, and will doubtless be so again, should his party 
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come into power. Looking to this contingency, I inquired fur- 
ther: “Should such an event happen and the same proposition be 
made then, what would be the answer ?” 

He replied: “We should be obliged, as affairs now stand, to 
make the same.” He then went on to declare that, while he al- 
ways strongly participated in the feeling against slavery, he must 
admit that his opinions, so far as regarded its status in the South, 
had been much modified by information derived through events of 
the war. | 

This gentleman is a thorough Englishman of his class, and an 
able and enlightzned man, of liberal views. 


FROM MR. MASON. 


Lonpon, May Ist, 1865. 
Hon. J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State. 
S1r: Captain Maury, who sails to-morrow in the steamer for 
‘Havana, will bear this dispatch, and I have the honor to transmit 
to.you herewith duplicates of my Nos. 19 and 20, with the docu- 
ments thereto pertaining. The originals of all these were sent by 
Commodore Barron, who left here a month ago by the same 
route. As Captain Maury expects to go via Texas (the only 
route now open), it will be some months before he can reach the. 
seat of Government, wherever that may be established. I shall 
hope before that to be in communication with the Government; 
and thus what I might write now, in regard to late events, would 
be of little interest. I shall only say, therefore, that the evacua- 
tion of Richmond and surrender of Lee have produced the con- 
fident belief here, and throughout Europe generally, that further 
resistance is hopeless and that the war is at an end—to be fol- 
lowed, on our part, by passive submission to our fate. I need not 
say that I entertain no such impression, and endeavor as far as I 
can to disabuse the public mind. The proclamation of the Pres- 
ident at Danville, of which as yet we have the substance only, 
has not had the effect to reassure. It is the only report we have 
had from the Government since the above calamitous events. 
The assassination of Lincoln and the attempt on the life of Sew- 
ard, as was to be expected, produced a great shock to all classes of 
society here, and public meetings have been held in London and 
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other parts of the kingdom expressing indignation atid abhor- 
rence at the deed—without, however, tingeing their resolutions 
with any partisan hue. 

Together with the usual telegraphic accounts came a dispatch 
from Mr. Stanton to Mr. Adams, giving an official version of the 
event. I felt it incumbent on me at once to reply to his charge 
of its being a “rebel” conspiracy, intended to aid their cause. 
I have the honor to inclose printed copies of both papers. My 
letter was published in all the London journals. 

In the uncertainty of the future, or of what may be the views 
of the Government relative to the continuance of the Commission- 
ers or other agencies abroad, I can only remain where I am and 
await its orders; and however desirous to be at home to contrib- 
ute to our great cause whatever it might be in my power to do 
there, or to give aid and protection to my (I fear) distressed fam- 
ily, I shall act accordingly. 

I have the honor to be, etc., J. M. Mason. 
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Adams, Charles F.: 

Letter of, to Admiral Dupont rec- 
ommending shipment of arms 
for Mexico to his protection dis- 
cussed, 475, 477, 518. 

Mentioned, 44. 

Admission of States into Confederacy 
discussed, 5, 12, 28, 38, 51. 
African Slave Trade: 

Instructions to Mann in relation 
to convention between United 
States and Denmark regarding, 
311, 313, 325. 

Referred to, 424. 

Introduction of negroes into Mar- 
tinique discussed, 423. 

Views and instructions of Secretary 
of State regarding, 397, 401. 
Alabama, debt due British subjects 
by, questions regarding remit- 

tance of, discussed, 499, 578. 

Action of British consul regarding, 
communication respecting, to 
be transmitted to Lord Russell, 
498. 

Referred to, 557. 
Reply to, 558. 
Discussed, 578. 
Reply to, 559. 
Alabama, The: 

Cruise of, against foreign com- 
merce, claims of British subjects 
arising out of, discussed, 442, 
587- 

Debate in House of Commons in 
relation to, discussed, 468. 

Destruction of, by the Kearsarge 
discussed, 656, 675. 

Destruction of the Hatteras by, 429, 
435) 441. ; 


Alabama, The (Continued): 
Repairing of, in French ports, per- 
mission for, discussed, 656. 
Result of delays in, discussed, 
656, 675. 

Alexandria, The, case of, referred to, 
645. 

American Question. 

_ ~tion,) 

Anderson, Robert, mentioned in con- 
nection with reduction of Fort 
Sumter, 15. 

Annie Childs, The, mentioned, 199. 

Antietam, Md., battle of, discussed, 
320, 332. 

Antonelli, Cardinal. (See also States 
of the Church, under Recogni- 
tion.) 

Interview of Mann with, discussed 
and referred to, 589, 600. 

Arkansas, The, Federal vessels de- 
stroyed by, 264. 

Armistice proposed by French Em- 
peror in War between the 
States: 

Attitude of President Lincoln and 
Mr. Seward regarding, referred 
to, 391. z 

Discussed by— 

Mason, 361. 
Secretary of State, 376, 413, 459. 
Slidell, 362, 415. 

Suggestion of Slidell regarding, 
247. 

Army, Confederate States: 

British officers desiring to enter, 
discussed, 171. 

Contracts for supplies for, abroad 
discussed, 586, 617. 
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Enforced military service discussed, 
495) 579; 684. 
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Army, United States, enlistments for, | Beauregard, Pierre G. T. (Continued): 


in— 
Germany, 455. 
Ireland— 
Agents sent to prevent, 533, 562. 
Referred to, 556. 
Discussed, 556. 
In interview between Mann 
and Pope, 594. 
Efforts of Catholic Church to pre- 
vent, discussed, 628. 
Instructions to Mason regarding, 
478. 
Austria: 
Confederate Commissioner to, rec- 
ommended by Lamar, 455. 
Recognition of independence of 
Confederate States discussed. 
(See Recognition.) 


Bach, Boswell, letter of, to Presi- 
dent Davis regarding attitude of 
Cuban officials, etc., 81. 

Bahama Islands, British, attack of the 
fthode Island on Confederate 
vessel near, discussed, 518, 534, 
548. 

Protest regarding, 535. 
Reply to, 537. 
Referred to, 534. 
Referred to, 587. 

Banks, Nathaniel P», mentioned in 
connection with military opera- 
tions, 265, 318. 

Bannon, John, mission of, to Ireland 
discussed, 562. 

Baroche, Pierre Jules, interview of Sli- 
dell with, discussed, 178, 183. 
Battles discussed. (See War be- 
tween the States; encyclopedic 

articles in Index, Vol. I.) 

Beaufort, The, engagement at Hamp- 
ton Roads discussed, 200. 

Beauregard, Pierre G. T.: 

Leave of absence extended, 264. 


Mentioned in connection with— 
Military operations, 50, 211, 214, 
263. 
Reduction of Fort Sumter, 15. 


Belgium : 


Commission of minister plenipoten- 
tiary to Mann to, refused, reasons 
therefor, 414. 

Confederate Commissioners 
(See Commissions to Europe.) 

Political affairs in, discussed, 629. 

Recognition of independence of 
Confederate States discussed. 
(See Recognition.) 

Belligerent Rights accorded Confed- 
erate States referred to, 37, 62. 

Belmont, Mo., battle of, discussed, 
155, 187. 

Benjamin, Judah P., Secretary of 
State: 

Biographical sketch of, 607. 

Portrait of, 606. 

Bethel, Mo., battle of, referred to, 88. 

Billault, M., mentioned, 188, 193, 207, 
254. 

Blanche, The. (See General Rusk, 
The.) 

Blockade of Confederate ports: 

Communications regarding, of— 
Assistant Secretary of State to 

European Commission, 76, 110. 

British Foreign Secretary, 193, 
218, 445, 558. 

Referred to, 555. 

Mason to British Foreign Secre- 
tary, 296, 394, 446. 

Referred to, 290, 393, 440. 
Reply to, 301. 
Referred to, 290. 

Secretary of State to European 
Commission, 32, 92, 171, 216, 
355s 357) 542, 546. 

Authorities quoted, 217. 
Referred to, 555. 
Tables annexed, 549. 

Slidell to Count de Persigny to 

be handed Emperor, 194, 195. 


to. 
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tinued): 
Communications regarding, of 
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Slidell to French Foreign Minis- 
ter, 278, 283. 

Yancey, Rost, and Mann to Brit- 

ish Foreign Secretary, 66, 70, 
128. 
Referred to, 121, 125, 135, 147. 
Reply to, 132. 
Discussed, 136, 156. 

Yancey, Rost, and Mann to 
French Minister, referred to, 
135. 

Convention of Paris, principles of— 

British interpretation of, dis- 
cussed, 218. 

Correspondence with British 

Foreign Secretary regarding, 
129, 296, 301, 394, 445, 448, 


451, 452. 
Referred to, 290, 393, 511. 


Observance of, not enforced by 
European powers discussed, 
110, 185, 196, 546. 

Referred to, 40, 92, 207, 217, an 

Course regarding, of— 

Austria, 161. 

Belgium, 260. 

Europe, 372, 426, 472, 694. 
Tables annexed, 549. 

Hranceyn)58,--107; sL10;7 135, 136, 
153, 160, 161, 176, 178, 179, 183, 
184, 187, 193, 194, 236, 254, 256, 
278, 461, 546, 598, 674, 682, 
694. 

Great Britain, 58, 107, 110, 122, 
134, 136, 153, 158, 159, 160, 165, 
168, 184, 193) 196, 197, 218, 239; 
2545 256, 445) 451, 546) 555, 558, 
674, 694. 

Prussia, 161. 

Russia, 162. 

Sardinia, 161. 

Spain, 162, 205. 

Debate in House of Lords regard- 

Ing, discussed, 511. 
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Blockade of Confederate ports (Con- 


tinued): 

Deemed ineffectual by France, but 
unwilling to act without England, 
238. 

Ineffectiveness of, discussed by— 
Assistant Secretary of State, 76, 

110. 
Helm, 150. 
Secretary of State,92, 216, 472, 546. 
Slidell, 185, 195, 278. 
Yancey, Rost, and Mann, 66, 70, 
128. 


Information regarding, requested 


by— 

Helm, 95. 

Slidell, 178. 

Yancey and Mann, 45, I55. 

Instructions to Yancey, Rost, and 
Mann as to showing prejudicial 
results of, to Europe, 32. 

Interview regarding, with— 

Count de Persigny discussed, 
178, 183. 

French Foreign Minister dis- 
cussed, 107, 135, 177, 182, 598, 
682. 

Spanish Foreign Minister dis- 
cussed, 205. 

Protest to British Foreign Secre- 

tary as to action of Great Brit- 
ain regarding, 394. 

Instructions regarding, 355, 357. 

Referred to, 393, 430. 

Question of, discussed and referred 
to by Yancey and Mann, 45, 53. 

Questions regarding, submitted to 

powers by England and replies 
to, discussed, 161, 182. 
Correspondence regarding, re- 
quested by Secretary of State, 
358. 
Reply to, 390. 

Raising of— 

At— 

Charleston, 426, 427. 
Galveston, 426, 441. 
Sabine Pass, 426. 
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Blockade of Confederate ports (Con- 

tinued): 
Raising of (Continued)— 
Communication to British For- 
eign Secretary regarding, 
446. 
Receipt of, acknowledged, 448. 
Referred to, 440, 452. 
Reply to, 451. 
Proposition of French Emperor 
as to, discussed by— 
Mason, 361. 
Secretary of State, 376. 
Slidell, 362, 390. 
Referred to, 29. 
Blockade of Mexican ports by France 
’ discussed, 598. 

Border States referred to, 17, 247. 

Bowling Green, Ky., abandonment of, 
210. 

Bragg, Braxton: 

Command of Army of West as- 
signed to, 264. 

Mentioned in connection with mil- 
itary operations, 211, 321. 

Broadwell, L. W., mentioned, 417. 

Brown, Isaac N., Federal vessels de- 
stroyed by the Arkansas under 
command of, 264. 

Bruce, The, detention of, by Confeder- 
ate authorities discussed, 108, 165. 

Buchanan, Franklin, commander of 
the Virginia in battle of Hamp- 
ton Roads, 200. 

Buckner, Simon B., mentioned in con- 
nection with military operations, 
202, 210. 

Buell, Don Carlos, mentioned in con- 
nection with military operations, 
210, 234, 322. 

Bull Run, battles of: 

First— 
Discussed, 49, 69, 73, 88. 
Sensation produced in Europe as 
result of, 57. 
Second, discussed, 319. 
Bullock, James D., mission of, to Eu- 
rope referred to, 20, 34, 42. 
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Burley, Bennett G., complaint of Great 
Britain against proclamation of 
President Davis claiming act of, 
a belligerent operation, 707. 

Referred to, 703. 
Reply to, 708. 

Burnside, Ambrose E., mentioned in 
connection with military opera- 
tions, 212, 318, 378. 

Butler, Benjamin F., conduct of, at 
New Orleans discussed, 261, 374, 


378, 392. 
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Cabella, Gaetan, application of, to be- 
come consul of Confederate 
States at Genoa, 190. 

Cabinet, Confederate, 
208. 

Cables, Telegraphic, propositions for 
laying, 329. 

Campbell, John A., peace commis- 
sioner to United States, 31. 

Capital removal from Montgomery 
to Richmond, 38, 51. 

Caroline Goodyear, The, capture of, by 
French vessel: 

Communication to Foreign Min- 
ister regarding, 567. 
Referred to, 565. 
Discussed, 618. 
Interview with Foreign Minister 
regarding, discussed, 585. 

Casanova, Mr., courtesies shown 
Confederate Commissioners by 
105. 

Catholicism, Northern sentiment hos- 
tile to, discussed, 518. 

Chancellorsville, Va., battle of, dis- 
cussed, 486, 488, 489. 

Charleston, S. C., battle at, discussed, 
48t, 488. 

Threatened, 467. 

Charleston Harbor, vessels sunk in, by 
United States and action of for- 
eign powers regarding, discussed, 
153, 157, 160, 170. 

Protest of England regarding, 160. 


changes in, 
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Charleston Harbor (Continued): 

Vessels sunk in (Continued)— 
Question regarding, submitted to 

powers by England, and re- 
plies discussed, 161, 182. 
Correspondence regarding, re- 
quested by Secretary of 
State, 358. 
Reply to, 390. 

Chesapeake Case, papers in connection 
with, forged by United States of- 
ficials discussed, 652, 655. 

Chickamauga, Ga., battle of, referred 
to, 623. 

Claims of— 

British subjects arising from dam- 
age to property by the Alabama, 
442, 587. 

Confederacy against Spain for de- 

struction of the General Rusk, 
464. 

Interview with Spanish Ambas- 
sador to France regarding, dis- 
cussed, 493, 512. 

French merchants arising from the 
destruction of the Lemuel Dyer, 
474- 

Clark, S. Churchill, death of, referred 
to, 214. 

Claxton, F. S., plan for reénforcing 
cast-iron guns referred to, 417. 

Clay, C. C., conference on subject of 
peace discusscd, 670. 

Collantes, Calderon, Spanish Foreign 
Secretary. (See Spain, under 
Recognition.) 

Columbus, Ky., evacuation of, dis- 
cussed, 210. 

Commercial Relations of Confederate 
States in future discussed by 
Secretary of State, 369. 

Letter transmitted to British For- 

eign Secretary, 452. 

Receipt of, acknowledged, 452. 

Referred to, 440. 

Commission to Mexico: 

Pickett, John T., agent to— 
Appointment of, referred to, 20, 
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Commission to Mexico (Continued): 


Pickett, John T, (Continued)— 

Instructions to, as to forming re- 
lations with, 20, 24. 

Letters of marque and reprisal 
discussed, 23. 

Memorandum sent by, 24. 

Progress made by, discussed, 49. 

Recognition of independence not 
expected, 22. 

Relations with Mex.co reviewed, 
21. 

Preston, William, envoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary to— 

Instructions of Secretary of State 

to, 611, 630, 650, 661. 
Referred to, 619, 655. 

Referred to, 635. 

Quinterro, J. A., agent to— 

Appointment of, and instructions 
to, as to forming relations with, 
77- 

Desire of Secretary of State for 
him to remain in Mexico, 
152. 

Instructions to, 77, 151. 

Political disturbances in Mexico 
discussed, 151. 

’ Salary of, 80. 

United States troops transported 
through Mexican territory dis’ 
cussed, 151. 

Commission to West Indies, Helm, 

Charles J., special agent to— 

Appointment and commission of, 

referred to, 46. 

Instructions to, as to forming 

friendly relations with, 46. 

Laborers recruited in Cuba by Fed- 

eral agents discussed, 133. 

Munitions of war, communication 
regarding purchasing, 114,116, 
132. 

Communication of Caleb Huse 
regarding, 116. 

Official relations with, declined by 

Goyernor of Cuba, 111, 112, 
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' Commission to West Indies, Helm, | Commissions to Europe (Continued): 


Charles J., special agent to (Con- 

tinued)— 

Protest of Feaeral consul general 
to captain general of Cubaagainst 
permitting communications to 
latter, from, discussed, 133. 

Recognition of independence of 
Confederate States discussed. 
(See Spain, under Recognition.) 

Request of, for funds and informa- 
tion concerning blockade, etc., 
95, 114, 117. 

Sympathy of Governor of Cuba for 
Confederacy discussed by, 111, 
124. 

Commissions to Europe: 
Recognition.) 

Blockade discussed. (See Block- 
ade.) 

Communications with Depart- 
ment discussed and recom- 
mendations regarding, 33, 46, 
225, 230, 248, 377, 428, 443, 
481, 519. 

Request to French Foreign 
Minister to send— 
By French warships de- 
clined, 271. 
Through Minister at Wash- 
ington declined, 363. 

Contingent fund discussed, 53. 

Continuance of, necessity for, 
discussed by Secretary of State, 
407. 

Withdrawal of, disposition re- 
garding, existing 
discussed, 463, 492. 

Lamar, Lucius Q. C., to Russia— 
Appointment of, referred to, 365. 
Arrival of, in London, 468. 
Commissioner to Austria and 

Prussia recommended by, 455. 

Instructions to, as to argu- 
ments to be made by, 364. 

Mission of, terminated, 50s. 

Nomination of, not confirmed, 
reasons therefor, 505, 
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Lamar, Lucius Q. C., to Russia 

(Continued)— 

Recognition of independence of 
Confederate States discussed. 
(See Recognition.) 

Return of, requested, and rea- 
sons therefor, 505. 

Lynch, P. N., to States of the 

Church— 

Appointment of, and instructions 
to, 470. 

Introduced to Slidell, 641. 

Referred to, 659. 

Mann, A. Dudley, to Belgium— 

Appointment of, 83. 

Referred to, 124. 

Commission of minister plenipo- 
tentiary to Belgium requested 

.by, refused, reasons therefor, 

414. 

Instructions to, 83, 313, 485. 

In relation to convention be- 
tween United States and 
Denmark regarding Afri- 
can slaves, 31 1%13, 325. 

Referred to, 424. 

Interview with— 

Pope, and courtesies extended, 

discussed, 591, 600, 622. 

Secretary of State of States of 

the Church discussed, 589, 
600. 
Letter of thanks of President 
Davis tendered Pope by, 571. 
Communication transmitting, 
570. 

Delivery of, discussed, 592. 

Intention to reply to, declared, 
594+ 

Referred to, 601. 

Reply to, 603. 

Discussed, 602, 623. 
Transmission of, 603. 

Special envoy to deliver, 570. 

Recognition of independence of 
Confederate States discussed. 
(See Recognition.) 
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Commissions to Europe (Continued): 
Mann, A. Dudley, to Belgium 
(Continued)— 
Return of, intention regarding, 
160. 


Treaty negotiations discussed, | 


160. 
Mason, James M., toGreat Britain— 

Also Commissioner on the Con- 
tinent— 

Appointment of, discussed, 590. 
Confirmatien of, referred to, 
620, 
Instructions of Secretary of 
State to, 620, 672, 694. 
Interview with— 
Earl of Donoughmore, 717. 
Discussed, 710. 
Lord Palmerston, 711. 
Disc assed, 709. 
Referred to, 663, 673, 680. 
Suggested by Lindsay dis- 
cussed, 646, 660. 
Receipt of commissions ac- 
knowledged, 631. 

Appointment of, referred to, 
83. 

Arrest of, on British vessel by 
United States officials. (See 
Trent Affair.) 

Arrival of, in England discussed, 

159, 162. 
Anticipated, 154. 
Anxiety felt in delay of, 157. 

Charter of vessel by, discussed 
and recommended, 97, 98, 102, 
103, 106, 

Courtesies extended, in Cuba 
discussed, 104. 

Discourteous treatment of, by 
British Foreign Secretary 
discussed, 295, 353, 355- 

Amicable relations restored, 
439. 

Recall of Mason on account of, 
considered, 357, 407. 

Instructions to, 84, 171, 226, 268, 
353» 620, 673, 694. 
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Mason, James M., to Great Britain 
(Continued)— 
Press attacks in England on, 154. 
Recognition of independence of 
Confederate States discussed. 
(See Recognition.) 
Route taken by, and voyage dis- 
cussed, 96, 97, 98, 102, 104, 162. 
Support of newspapers desired. 
(See Newspapers, European.) 
Treaty with Great Britain, in- 
structions as to negotiating, 94, 
172, 397, 401. 
Withdrawal of— 
Archives to be deposited with 
Slidell, 543, 545, 573: 
Other small matters to be 
confided to Hotze, 545. 
Communication announcing, 
574: 
Discussed, 572, 574. 
Reply to, 588. 
Referred to, 587. 
Contemplated, 258, 322, 360. 
Requested to remain, 357. 
Discussed, 541, 572. 
Government officials in Europe 
to consult with Slidell in ab- 
sence of, 543, 545- 
Instructions directing, 539, 540. 
Referred to, 565. 
To remain in Europe pending 
instructions, 575. 
Rost, Pierre A., to Spain— 
Recognition of independence of 
Confederate States discussed. 
(See Recognition.) 
Resignation of— 
Accepted, 327. 
Reasons for, 328. 
Referred to, 326. 
Slidell, John A., to France— 
Also Commissioner to Spain— 
Letters of credence and instruc- 
tions to, 463, 481, 541. 
Referred to, 493. 
Suggestion regarding, 425. 
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Commissions to Europe (Continued): 
Yancey, Rost, and Mann to Great 


Commissions to Europe (Continued): 
Slidell, John A., to France (Con- 


tinued)— 
Arrest of. (See Trent Affair.) 
Arrival of,in England discussed, 
159, 162. 
Anticipated, 154. 
Anxiety felt in delay of, 157. 
Proceeds to France, 164. 

Charter of vessel by, discussed 
and recommended, 97, 98, 102, 
103, 100. 

Conduct of, complimented by 
President Davis, 405. 

Courtesies extended— 

By Emperor and Empress dis- 
cussed, 563, 584. 
In Cuba discussed, 104. 

Government officials in Europe 
to consult with, in absence of 
Mason, 543, 545- 

Instructions to, 171, 231, 268, 458, 
674, 694. 

Personal letter to Mr. Benjamin, 
2udse 

Press attacks in England on, dis- 
cussed, 154. 

Privateering, abandonment of, 
recommended by, 179. 

Property of de Rothschild se- 

questered, recommendations 
regarding, 189. 
Referred to, 187. 

Proposition to France relative to 
alliance, defensive and offen- 
sive, for Mexican 
289. 

Recognition of independence of 
Confederate States discussed. 
(See Recognition.) 

Route taken by, and voyage dis- 
cussed, 96, 97, 98, 102, 104,. 162. 

Support of newspapers desired. 
(See Newspapers, European.) 

Treaty with France, instructions 

as to negotiating, 228. 
Grant of subsidy discussed, 229. 
Withdrawal of, considered, 493. 


affairs, 


Britain, France, Russia, and 
Belgium— 
Also Commissioners to Spain— 
Instructions to, 72. 
Letters of credence to, 72. 
Suggested, 41. 
Appointment and commission 
of, 3. 

Letters of credence to, 9. 
Arrest of Mason and Slidell dis- 
cussed. (See Trent Affair.) 
Blockade discussed. (See Block- 

ade.) 
Contingent funds, want of, dis- 
cussed, 53. 
Duties of, discussed, tro. 
Instructions to, 3,9, 13, 26, 72, 76, 
Live 
Requested, 58. 
Negligence of State Department 
alleged, 158. 
Newspapers requested by, 45. 
To be furnished, 209. 
Not made channel of certain 
communications discussed, 54. 
Recognition of independence of 
Confederate States discussed. 
(See Recognition.) 
Resignation of Yancey, 206. 
Accepted, 208. 
Return of— 
Mann, intention regarding, 160. 
Yancey, 164. 
Referred to, 160. 
Request regarding, dis- 
cussed, 83, 158. 
Renewed, 137. 
Withdrawn, reasons there- 
for, 119. 
Salary allowances and account 
Of,.9: 

To be disunited and separate 
Commissioners appointed, 83. 
Treaties of friendship to be pro- 

posed by, 8, 76. 
Instructions as to signing, 10, 
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Confederate Army : 

British officers desiring to enter, 
discussed, 171. 

Contracts for supplies for, abroad 
discussed, 586, 617. 

Enforced military service discussed, 
495, 579, 684. 

Confederate Cabinet, changes in, 208. 
Confederate Congress: 
Legislation of, discussed, 623. 
Manifesto of, presented to powers 
discussed, 664, 678, 681, 691. 
Note of Commissioners transmit- 
ting, 685. 
Referred to, 683, 684. 
Reply to, of— 
Great Britain, 687. 
Referred to, 686. 
Roman States, 690. 
Referred to, 688. 
Referred to, 7o1. 

Resolution of, declaring purpose of 
Southern people never to affiliate 
politically with North, 213. 

Confederate Constitution, adoption of, 
discussed, 12, 51. 

Confederate Consul, application for ap- 
pointment of, 190. 

Confederate Flag, act of Congress 
adopting, 485. 

Referred to, 523. 

Confederate Loan: 

Discussed and referred to by— 
Lamar, 456. 
Mason, 420, 556, 560, 702. 
Secretary of State, 398. 
Slidell, 331, 565. 

Proposition of Erlanger & Co. dis- 

cussed by— 

Mason, 442. 
Secretary of State, 399, 405, 459. 
Slidell, 339, 361, 390, 424, 457. 

Refusal to deliver cotton in ex- 
change for certificates, letter re- 
garding, 689. 

Subscription for, referred to, 17, 18. 

Confederate Navy. (See Confederate 
Vessels.) 
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Confederate Newspapers, request for, 
by Commissioners to Europe, 45. 
To be complied with, 209. 
Confederate Postal Service with— 

Europe, efforts to procure, dis- 
cussed, 149. 

France, offer of Lindsay regarding, 
discussed, 400, 443. 

Great Britain, offer of McHenry re- 
garding, discussed, 469. 

Confederate Seal: 

Establishment of, discussed and in- 
structions to Mason regarding, 
487. 

Materials for, not received, 704. 

Preparations of devices for, left 
with Foley, sculptor, 573. 

Referred to, 643, 650. 

Sent by Mason, 660. 

Confederate States: 

Admission of States into, discussed, 
5, 12, 28, 38, 51. 

Area and population of, 87, 275. 

Attitude of, toward Cuba discussed, 
47, 74, 204, 483. 

Belligerent rights 
ferred to, 37, 62. 

Blockade of ports of. 
ade.) 

Cabinet changes discussed, 208. 

Capital of, removed from Mont- 
gomery to Richmond, 38, 51. 

Commercial relations of, in future 

discussed by Secretary of State, 
369. 
Letter transmitted to British For- 
eign Secretary, 452. 
Receipt of, acknowledged, 452. 
Referred to, 440. 
Commissioner to Austria and Prus- 


accorded, re- 


(See Block- 


sia recommended, 455. 
Commissioners of, abroad. (See 
Commission ; Commissions; Rec- 
ognition.) 
Congress of. 
Congress.) 
Constitution of, adoption of, dis- 
cussed, 12, 51, 


(See Confederate 
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Confederate States (Continued): 

Consul of, application for appoint- 
ment of, 190, 

Consuls to. (See Consuls.) 

Contracts of, breach of, alleged, 
689. 

Crops in, discussed, 488. _ 

Diplomatic agent to Spain recom- 
mended by Slidell, 425. 

Disaffection in, referred to, 101. 

Finances discussed. (See Finances.) 

Flag of, act of Congress, adopting, 

485. 

Referred to, 523. 

French fleet to be sent to coasts of, 
discussed, 363. 

Future relations with powers after 
restoration of peace discussed by 
Secretary of State, 369. 

Independence of, discussed. 
Recognition.) 

Loan for. (See Confederate Loan.) 

Measures to prevent Northern mo- 
nopoly in commerce of, dis- 
cussed, 369. 

Permanent government, inaugura- 
tion of, 208. 

Postal service of. (See Confederate 
Postal Service.) 

President of. (See Davis, Jeffer- 
son.) 

Public feeling in, condition of, dis- 

cussed, 31, 88, 212. 

Resolution of Congress express- 
ing, 213. 

Recognition of independence of. 
(See Recognition.) 

Resources of, table exhibiting, 71. 
Referred to, 67. 

Seal of — 

Establishment of, discussed and 
instructions to Mason regard- 
ing, 487. 

Materials for, not received, 704. 

Preparations of devices for, left 
with Foley, sculptor, 573. 

Referred to, 643, 650. 

Sent by Mason, 660, 


(See 
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Confederate States (Continued): 

Seat of government of, removed 
from Montgomery to Richmond, 
38, 51. 

Shipments from France to, assur- 
ances regarding, 187, 188. 

Spanish minister to, letter of Man- 
uel D. Crugat to Secretary of 
Navy regarding appointment of, 
ie 

Treaties of. (See Treaties.) 

Unfriendly attitude toward, of— 
France, 654, 675, 694. 

Great Britain, 677, 694. 

Union sentiment in, discussed, 286, 
306. 

Vice President of. 
Alexander H.) 
Withdrawal of, from Union, action 

regarding, discussed, 3, 12, 24, 28, 
38, 51, 60, 64, 72, 84, 274, 364. 

Confederate Vessels. (See also the 
several vessels.) 


(See Stephens, 


Action of Great Britain regarding, 
in England discussed, 159, 164. 
Apprehension felt lest ironclads be | 

stopped in England, 459. 

Instructions regarding, 464. 
Building of, in ports of— 
France discussed, 389, 474, 624, 
688. 

Bad faith of France in re- 
gard to, discussed, 676, 678, 
688. (See 597, 618, 
624.) 

Communication to French Em- 
peror regarding, 597. 

Contract for, 474. 

Interview regarding, with— 
Emperor discussed, 516. 
Foreign Minister discussed, 

597, 618, 624. 
Great Britain, complaint regard- 
ing, 706. 
Referred to, 703, 
Reply to, 708. 


also 


Index. 


Confederate Vessels (Continued): 

Funds for repairing, etc., requested 

by Semmes, 166. 
Note to Fraser, Trenholm & Co. 
regarding, 167. 
Referred to, 165. 
Referred to, 165. 
Reply to, 167, 168. 

Iron steamers procured, 235. 

Plans of W. J. Grazebrook for iron- 
plating tugs, etc., 252. 

Recommendations regarding, of 
Slidell, 180. 

Rules to be observed by, in relation 

to neutrals discussed, 671. 
Complaint of Great Britain re- 
garding, 706. 

Seized or destroyed, and questions 
arising out of, discussed. (See 
the several vessels.): 

Congress, Confederate : 

Legislation of, discussed, 623. 

Manifesto of, presented to pow- 

ers discussed, 664, 678, 681, 
691. ; 
Note of Commissioners transmit- 
ting, 685. 
Referred to, 633, 684. 
Reply to, of— 
Great Britain, 687. 
Referred to, 686. 
Roman States, 690. 
Referrec to, 688. 
Referred to, 701. 

Resolution of, declaring purpose 
of Southern people never to 
affiliate politically with North, 
22s 

Congress, The, engagement in Hamp- 
ton Roads, 200. 

Constitution, Confederate, adoption of, 
discussed, 12, 51. 

Constitutional Rights of States, dis- 
cussed, 3, 29, 35, 60, 72, 84, 273, 
364. 

Consul, Confederate, application of 
Gaetan Cabella for appointment, 


190. 
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Consuls, British, to Confederate 


States: 

Communications between Minister 
at Washington and, questions 
regarding, discussed, 495, 504, 
558, 559, 577- 

Referred to, 557. 

Exequatur of, revoked, discussed, 
495- 

Expulsion of— 

Considered, 358. 
Reasons therefor, 576. 
Removal of, at Mobile, Ala., 505. 
Status of, discussed, 496, 498. 
Consuls, Foreign, of neutral nations not 
to be permitted to communicate 
with officials of neutrals in Unit- 
ed States, 497, 504, 558, 559, 577- 
Consuls, French,to Confederate States, 
intrigue of, to have Texas with- 
draw from Confederacy discussed, 
334: 

Communication of Slidell regard- 
ing, 389. 

Expulsion on account of, 335. 
Discussed by Slidell, 389. 
Revoked as to one, 337. 

Later statement regarding, 337. 

Convention of Paris, principles of: 

British interpretation of, discussed, 
218. 

Correspondence with British For- 

eign Secretary regarding, 129, 
296, 301, 394, 445, 445, 451, 452. 
Referred to, 290, 293, 511. 

Observance of, not enforced by 
European powers discussed, 110, 
185, 196, 546. 

Referred to, 40, 92, 207, 217, 556. 

Corinth, Miss., concentration of Con- 
federate forces at, discussed, 211. 
Cotton : 

Effect of blockade on importation 
of, discussed, 198. 

Exported from Matamoras declared 
contraband, 222. 

Grant of, as subsidy to France, in- 
structions regarding, 229. 
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Cotton (Continued): 


Importation of, into France from 
Confederate States discussed, 188, 
541. 

Prohibition upon exportation of, 
denied, 110. 

Cotton Famine in England discussed, 
258, 294, 360. 

Cotton Loan. (See Loan.) 

Cridland, Frederick J., British Consul, 
conduct of, resulting in removal 
of, discussed, 498, 578. 

Crittenden, Geo. B., mentioned in con- 
nection with military operations, 
2nke : 

Cross Keys, Va., battle of, discussed, 
265. 

Crugat, Manuel D., letter of, to Secre- 
tary of Navy regarding appoint- 
ment of Spanish Minister to 
Confederate States, 11. 

Cuba : 

Attitude of, toward Southern States. 
(See Spain and Cuba, under Rec- 
ognition.) 

Attitude of United States and Con- 
federate States toward, discussed, 
204, 483. (See also 47, 74.) 

Captain General of, successor of, to 
be named, 152. 

Protest of Federal consul general 
to captain general of, against per- 
mitting communications to latter 
from Confederate agent, 133. 

Sympathy of Captain General of, 
for Confederacy discussed, 111, 

124. 

Cumberland, The, engagement in 

Hampton Roads discussed, 200. 


D 


Dahlgren, John, raid of Federal forces 


under, on Richmond, discussed, 
639. 

Intention to kill President Davis 
and Cabinet discussed, 640. 
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Dahlgren, John (Continued): 

Mentioned in proclamation of Pres- 
ident Davis, 640. 

Referred to, 472. 

Danish-Holstein question referred to, 

631. 

Davis, Jefferson, President Confeder- 
ate States: 

Biographical sketch of, 
pe 17 

Letter of thanks to Pope, 571. 
Communication transmitting, 

570- 
Delivery of, discussed, 592. 
Intention to reply to, declared, 
594- 
Referred to, 601. 
Reply to, 603. 
Discussed, 602, 623. 
Transmission of, 603. 
Special envoy appointed to de- 
liver, 570. 

Message of, effect of, in France dis- 
cussed, 424. 

Peace negotiations discussed. (See 
Peace Negotiations.) 

Portrait of, Vol. I., p. 16. 

De Leon, Edwin, Confederate agent to 
Europe for procuring newspaper 
support ‘for Confederate cause, 
224, 233, 293, 413. 

Also recommended for Commis- 
sioner to Spain, 328. 

Denmark : 

Convention with United States re- 
garding African slave trade, 
discussed, 311, 313, 325. 

Referred to, 424. 

Recognition of independence of 
Confederate States discussed. 
(See Recognition.) 

Diplomatic Agents, Confederate, se- 
cret service money for, discussed, 
224, 230, 233. 

Dispatches. (See State Department.) 

Donoughmore, Earl of, interview of 
Mason with, 717. 

Discussed, 710. 


Vol. As 


ee fe 5: 
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Dowling, Robert, commercial agent at | Finances (Continued): 


Cork, Ireland, appointed, 467. 
Draftirg, enforced military service in 
Confederate States discussed, 495, 
579, 684. 
Duncan, Johnson K., mentioned in con- 
nection with military operations, 
261. 


E 


Elzey, Arnold, wounded in Seven 
Days’ battles, 267. 

Emancipation Proclamation of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, effect of, in Europe 
discussed, 360. 

England. (See Great Britain.) 

Erlanger & Co.: 

Attachment of funds in hands of, 
attempted, discussed, 474. 
Proposition of, for loan to Confed- 
erate States discussed and re- 
ferred to, by— 
Mason, 442. 
Secretary of State, 399, 405, 459. 
Slidell, 339, 361, 390, 424, 457. 
Suit against, referred to, 543. 

Europe, Confederate Commissioners 
to. (See Commissions to Europe; 
Recognition.) 

European War threatened, discussed, 
625. 

Eustis, George, arrest and ‘imprison- 
ment of. (See Trent Affair.) 
Evans, Nathan G., mentioned in con- 
nection with military operations, 

106, 

Ewell, Richard S., mentioned in con- 
nection with military operations, 
264. 


F 


Fearn, Walker, Secretary of legation 
to Spain, resignation of, referred 
to, 326. 
Finances : 
Debt due British subjects by Al- 
abama, questions regarding re- 
mittance of, discussed, 499, 578. 


Debt due British subjects by Ala- 
bama (Continued)— 

Action of British consul regard- 
ing, communication respect- 
ing, to be transmitted to 
Lord Russell, 498. 

Referred to, 557. 
Reply to, 558. 
Discussed, 578. 
Reply to, 559. 
Discussed by Secretary of State, 
624. 
Loan, Confederate— 
Discussed and referred to, by— 
Lamar, 456. 
Mason, 420, 556, 560, 702. 
Secretary of State, 398. 
Slidell, 331, 565. 
Proposition of Erlanger & Co., 
discussed by— 
Mason, 442. 
Secretary of State, 399, 405, 459. 
Slidell, 339, 361, 390, 424, 457. 
Refusal to deliver cotton in ex- 
change for certificates, letter 
regarding, 689. 
Subscription referred to, 17, 18. 
Suspension of specie payment by 
United States discussed, 152. 
Flag, Confederate, act of Congress 
adopting, 485. 
Referred to, 523. 
Florida, The: 
Capture of, in Brazilian harbor dis- 
cussed, 680, 683. 
Apology for, to be demanded, 
689. 
Destruction of Federal vessels by, 

418. 

Repair of, in France, permission 
for, discussed, 563. 

Communication requesting, 566. 
Seizure of, in France— 

Communication to Minister of 
Foreign Affairs regarding, 
566. 

Referred to, 565. 
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Florida, The (Continued): 
Seizure of, in France (Continued)— 
Interview with Minister of For- 
eign Affairs regarding, dis- 
cussed, 584. 
Visit of, to Havana discussed, 418. 

Floyd, John B., mentioned in connec- 
tion with military operations, 210. 

Foreign Consuls, of neutral nations not 
to be permitted to communicate 
with officials of neutrals in Unit- 
ed States, 497, 504, 558, 559, 577: 

Foreign Powers. (See also Blockade; 
Commission ; Commissions to Eu- 
rope; Recognition; Treaties.) 

Neutrality of— 
Complaint ofGreat Britain against 
Confederacy for not respect- 
ing neutrality of former, 705. 
Referred to, 703. 
Reply to, 708. 
Discussed, 53, 62, 93, 110, 131, 278, 
694. 
Note of British Foreign Secre- 
tary regarding, 687. 
Speech of Queen regarding, 57. 
Violation of, by— 
France, 656, 674. 
Great Britain, 136, 156, 677. 
Mexico reported, 78. 

Forrest, Nathan B., mentioned in con- 
nection with military operations, 
Sor 

Fort Donelson, Tenn., defeat of Con- 
federate forces at, 209. 

Effect of, in Europe, 193, 199, 202. 

Fort Fisher, N. C., capture of, referred 
to, 702. 

Fort Henry, Tenn., defeat of Confed- 
erate forces at, 209. 

Effect of, in Europe discussed, 188, 
199, 202. 

Fort Pillow, Tenn., battle at, discussed, 
264. 

Fort Pulaski, Ga., fall of, 234. 

Fort Sumter, S. C., surrender of, and 
incidents leading up to, discussed, 
1 
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Fortress Monroe, Va., naval engage- 
ment at, discussed and referred 
to, 200, 213, 248. 

Fould, Achille, interview of Slideli 
with, discussed, 178, 184. 

France: 

Armistice in war between the 
States proposed by Emperor 
of— 

Attitude of President Lincoln 
and Mr. Seward regarding, re- 
ferred to, 391. 

Discussed by— 

Mason, 361. 
Secretary of State, 376, 413, 459. 
Slidell, 362, 415. 

Suggestion of Slidell regarding, 
247. ; 

Communications with Confederate 
States. (See State Department.) 

Confederate Commissioners _ to. 
(See Commissions to Europe; 
Recognition; Trent Affair.) 

Confederate vessels— 

Building in. (See Vessels, Con- 
federate.) 

Questions regarding seizure and 
destruction of. (See the sev- 
eral vessels.) 

Consuls of, to Confederate States, 
intrigue of, to have Texas 
withdraw from the Confeder- 
acy discussed, 334. 

Communication of Slidell re- 
garding, 389. 

Expulsion on account of, 335. 
Discussed by Slidell, 389. 
Revoked as to one, 337. 

Subsequent statement regarding, 
337- ; 

Courtesies extended Slidell by Em- 
peror and Empress of, discussed, 
563, 584. 

Enforced military service of citi- 
zens of, in Confederate States 
discussed, 684. 

Fleet of, to be sent to Confederate 
coasts discussed, 363. 


Index. 


France (Continued): 

Letter of Chas. F. Adams to Ad- 
miral Dupont recommending 
shipment of arms for Mexico to 
his protection discussed, 475, 477, 


518. 

Mediation in War between the 
States by, discussed, 291, 406, 
415. 

By— 


Great Britain and, discussed, 
27S Di s2ODs 
Great Britain, Russia and, sug- 
gested by Emperor in inter- 
view, 346. 
Postal service with Confederate 
States discussed, 400, 443. 
President’s message, effect of, in, 
discussed, 424. 
Proposition to, relative to alliance, 
defensive and offensive, for Mex- 


ico, 289. 
Recognition of independence of 
Confederate States discussed. 


(See Recognition.) 
Seizure of tobacco of, by Confed- 
erate authorities, 654. 
Contemplated, 644. 
Treaty with, instructions to Slidell 
as to negotiating, 228. 
Grant of subsidy discussed, 229. 
Violation of, by, alleged, 675. 
Unfriendly attitude of, toward Con- 
federacy discussed, 654, 675, 694. 
War with Mexico and effect of, on 
recognition of independence of 
Confederate States— 
Discussed by— 
Mann, 436, 480. 
Mason, 440. 
Secretary of State, 407, 419, 543. 
Purposes of France discussed, 
419. 
Fredericksburg, Va., battle of, referred 
to, 388, 407, 437, 486. 
Fremont, John C., mentioned in con- 
nection with military operations, 
265, 318. - 


47 
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Front Royal, Va., battle of, discussed, 
265. 


G 


General Rusk, The: 

Claim of Confederate Government 
arising from destruction of, dis- 
cussed, 464. 

Interview with Spanish Ambassa- 
dor to France regarding, dis- 
cussed, 493, 512. 

Georgia, The, repair of, in French 
port, permission for, requested, 
granted, 599. 

Gerrity, The, defense of men in case 
of, discussed, 641, 645, 652. 

Expenses for, transmitted, 672. 

Gettysburg, Pa., battle of, referred to, 
538. 

Gilmore, J. R. 
tions.) 

Gladstone, William E., declaration of, 
regarding Confederacy, 409, 437. 

Grant, Ulysses S. (See also Peace 
Negotiations.) 

Mentioned in connection with mil- 
itary operations, 210. 

Grazebrook, W. J., plans of, for iron- 
plating bows of tugs, burning 
New York City, etc., 252. 

Great Britain: 

Army officers of, desiring to enter 
Confederate 
IVI. 

Claims of subjects of, arising from 
damages done by the Alabama 
discussed, 442, 587. 

Commercial Agent to. (See Hotze, 
Henry.) 

Complaint against United States 
representative to, discussed, 518. 

Complaints of, against Confederate 

States, 705. 
Referred to, 703. 
Reply to, 708. 

Confederate Commissioners to. 
(See Commissions to Europe; 
Recognition; Trent A ffair.) 


(See Peace Negotia- 


service discussed, 
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Great Britain (Continued): 

‘Confederate vessels, questions re- 
garding seizure and destruction 
of. (See the several vessels.) 

Consuls of, to Confederate States— 
Communications between Minis- 

ter at Washington and, ques- 
tions regarding, discussed, 
495, 504, 558; 559, 577: 

Referred to, 557. 

Exequatur of, revoked, 495. 

Expulsion of— 

Considered, 358. 

Reasons therefor, 576. 
Kemoval of, at Mobile, Ala., 505. 
Status of, discussed, 496, 498. 

Cotton famine in, 258, 294, 360. 

Debt due subjects of, by Alabama, 

questions regarding remittance 

of, discussed, 499, 578. 

Action of British consul regard- 
ing, communication respect- 
ing, to be transmitted to 
Lord Russell, 498. 

Referred to, 557. 

Reply to, 558. 

Discussed, 578. 
Reply to, 559. 

Enlistments forUnited States Army 

in Ireland— 

Agents sent to prevent, 533, 562. 

Referred to, 556. 
Discussed, 556. 

In interview between 

and Pope, 594. 

Efforts of Catholic Church to 

prevent, discussed, 628, 
Instructions to Mason regarding, 

478. 

Forcible enlistment of subjects of, 
by Confederate authorities dis- 
cussed, 495, 579. 

Intimidated by United States Gov- 
ernment discussed, 519, 625. 

Mediation in War between the 

States by— 

Lindsay’s 

291. 


Mann 


motion, respecting, 
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Great Britain (Continued): 
Mediation in War between the 
States by (Continued)— 
Proposed tender of offices of, 
discussed in letter to Lord 
Russell, 301. 
Reply to, 302. 
By— 
France and, discussed, 257, 271, 
291. 
France, Russia and, suggested 
by French Emperor in inter- 
view, 346. 
Postal service with Confederate 
States discussed, 469. 
Recognition of independence of 
Confederate States discussed. 
(See Recognition.) 
“Southern Clubs” in, discussed, 
Sit. 
Treaty with, views and instructions 
of Secretary of State regard- 
ing, 94, 172, 397, 401. 
As to including independence of 
certain States, 172. 
Trent Affair discussed. (See Trent 
A ffair.) 
Unfriendly attitude of, toward Con- 
federacy discussed, 677, 694. 
Vessels of, detained, explanation 
regarding, 108, 165. 
War with United States threatened, 
476, 479. 
Greeley, Horace, conference on subject 
of peace discussed, 670. 
Gregory, W. H., mentioned, 169. 
Griffith, Richard, killed in Seven 
Days’ battles, 267. 


DS 


Habeas Corpus, action of President 
Lincoln in suspending writ of, 
discussed, 51. 

Halleck, Henry W.: 

Command of Federal army. as- 
sumed by, 318. 

Mentioned in connection with mil- 
itary operations, 264. 


iS Index. 


Hampton Roads, Va., battle of, de- 
scribed, 200, 213, 248, 

Harper's Ferry, Va., surrender of Fed- 
eral forces at, 319, 332. 

Harvey Birch, The, destruction of, by 
the WVashville referred to, 122. 
Hatteras, The, destruction of, by the 

Alabama, 429, 435, 441." 

Hebert, Louis, mentioned in connec- 
tion with military operations, 214. 

Helm, Charles J. (See Commission 
to West Indies ; Spain, under Rec- 
ognition.) 

Hewett, Capt., courtesies extended 
Confederate Commissioners by, 
162. 

Hill, Ambrose P., mentioned in con- 
nection with military operations, 
320. 

Hull, Daniel H., mentioned in connec- 
tion with military operations, 
319. 

Holcombe, J. P., conference on sub- 
ject of peace discussed, 670. 
Hooker, Joseph, mentioned in con- 
nection with military operations, 

488.” 

Hotze, Henry, Confederate commer- 

cial agent at London: 

Appointment of, and instructions 
to, 115, 411. 

Arrival of, in London, 102. 

Expenditures of, discussed and re- 
ferred to, 149, 4II. 

Mail service to Europe, efforts to 
procure, discussed,149. 

Paper of, referred to, 411. 

Recognition of independence of 
Confederate States discussed by, 
432. 

Salary of, 116. 

Voyage of, discussed, 147. 

Huger, Benjamin, communication an- 
nouncing capture of Confederate 
Commissioners, 118. 

Hunter, David, mentioned in con- 
nection with militdry operations, 
318. 
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Hunter, Robert M. T., Secretary of 
State: 
Biographical sketch of, 381. 
Portrait of, 380. 
Huse, Caleb: 
Cargo shipped by, discussed, 116, 
132) 
Mission of, to Europe referred to, 
19, 42. 


I 


Independence of Confederate States, 
recognition of. (See Recognition.) 

Indianola, The, capture of, referred 
to, 441. 

Ingraham, Duncan N., mentioned in 
connection with naval operations, 


426. 
Ireland : 
Commercial agent to, appointed, 
467. 
Enlistments for United States army 
in— 


Agents sent to prevent, 533, 562. 
Referred to, 556. 
Discussed, 556. 
In interview between Mann 
and Pope, 594. 
Efforts of Catholic Church to pre- 
vent, discussed, 628. 
Instructions to Mason regarding, 
478. 
Island No. 10, Tenn.: 
Fall of, 234. 
Federal assault upon, discussed, 211. 


J 


J. L. Gerrity, The, defense of men in | 
case of, discussed, 641, 645, 652. 
Expenses for, transmitted, 672. 
Jackson, Thomas J.: 
Death of, referred to, 487, 489, 492. 
Mentioned in connection with mil- 
itary operations, 215, 264, 266, 318, 
320, 323, 486. 
Monument to be built to, by Eng- 
lishmen, and_ presented to 
South, 523. 
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Jackson, Thomas J. (Continued): 
Monument to be built to, by Eng- 
lishmen, and presented to the 
South (Continued)—— 
Circular regarding, 525. 
Members of committee, 526. 
Tribute of London papers to, 489. 

James Adger, The, mentioned, 122. 

James Island, S. C., battle at, dis- 
cussed, 265. 

James River Squadron, battle of 
Hampton Roads discussed and 
referred to, 200, 213, 248. 

Japan, The, entering of, into French 
port discussed, 473. 

Jaquess, James F. (See Peace Nego- 
tiations.) 

Jenkins, Alfred G,, mentioned, 321. 

Johnston, Albert Sidney: 

Death of, 234. 
Mentioned in connection with mil- 
itary operations, 209, 210, 211, 214. 

Johnston, Joseph E. : 

Mentioned in connection with mil- 
itary operations, 50, 265. 
Wounded, 26s. 


K 


Kearsarge, The, destruction of the 
Alabama by, discussed, 656, 675. 
Kenner, Duncan F. : 
Dispatch sent by, 697, 703, 711. 
Mentioned, 709. 
Kentucky, permanent connection with 
Confederacy discussed, 321. 
Kernstown, Va., battle of, discussed, 
215. 


XL 


Lamar, Lucius Q. C. (See Commis- 
sions to Europe; Recognition.) 

Lawley, Francis, interview of, with 
the French Emperor referred to, 
627. 

Le Cesne, Jules, proposition regarding 
shipment of cotton, 187, 188. 
Lee, Robert E. (See also Peace Ne- 

gotiations.) 
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Lee, Robert E. (Continued): 

Biographical sketch of, Vol. I., p. 
437- 

Command ofarmy assumed by, 266. 

Mentioned in connection with mil- 
itary operations, 266, 318, 319, 
320, 321, 486, 

Portrait of, Vol. I., p. 436. 

Surrender of, effect of, in England 
discussed, 718. 

Leesburg, Va., battle near, referred 
to, 106, 187. 

Lemuel Dyer, The, French claims 
arising from destruction of, dis- 
cussed, 474. 

Lewisburg, W. Va., battle of, dis- 
cussed, 265. 

L’Huys, Drouyn de, French Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. (See France, 
under Recognition.) 

Lincoln, Abraham, President United 
States: 

Action and conduct of, in War be- 
tween the States discussed, 29. 

Assassination of, Confederate com- 
plicity in, charged by Stanton, 
denied by Mason, 718. 

Emancipation proclamation of, ef- 
fect of, in Europe discussed, 
360. . 

Suspension of writ of habeas cor- 
pus by, discussed, 51. 

Lindsay, W. S.: 

Interview— 

Of Roebuck and, with French 
Emperor, 526. 
Appointment for, 513. 
Letter suggesting, 517. 
With French Emperor, 236. 
Referred-to, 239. 

Letter of, on American crisis trans- 
mitted, 113. 

Motion of, in House of Commons 
regarding American affairs, 291, 
647, 649, 661, 663. 

Project of establishing line of 
steamers between Confederacy 
and Europe discussed, 400, 443. 
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Lindsay, W. S. (Continued): 
Suggestion of Mason as to inter- 
view with Lord Palmerston dis- 
cussed, 646. 

Loan, Confederate: 

Discussed and referred to, by— 
Lamar, 456. 
Mason, 420, 556, 560, 702. 
Secretary of State, 398. 
Slidell, 331, 565. 

Proposition of Erlanger & Co. dis- 

cussed by— 

Mason, 442. 
Secretary of State, 399, 405, 459. 
Slidell, 339, 361, 390, 424, 457- 

Refusal to deliver cotton in ex- 
change for certificates, letter re- 
garding, 689. 

Subscription for, referred to, 17, 18. 

Longstreet, James, mentioned in con- 
nection with military operations, 
319. 

Loring, Wm. W., mentioned in con- 
nection with military operations, 
321. 

Louisiana, enforced military service 
of French citizens in, discussed, 
684. 

Love Bird, The, seizure of, by French 
officials, remonstrances against, 
discussed, 598. 

Lovell, Mansfield, mentioned in con- 
nection with military operations, 
261. 

Lynch, P. N. (See Commissions to 
Europe; States of the Church, 
under Recognition.) 


M 


McCall, Archibald, mentioned in con- 
nection with military operations, 
267. 

McClellan, George B.: 

Mentioned in connection with mil- | 
itary operations, 266, 318, 319, 320, 
ga | 


| 
Nomination of, for President dis- 
cussed, 670. 
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McCulloch, Ben: 

Death of, referred to, 214, 215. 
Mentioned in connection with mil- 
itary operations, 213. 

McDowell, Irvin, mentioned in con- 
nection with military operations, 
318. 

McDowell, Va., battle at, 264. 

Macfarland, James, arrest and impris- 
onment of. (See Trent Affair.) 

McHenry, George, proposal of, for es- 
tablishing line of mail steamers 
discussed, 469. 

McIntosh, James, death of, referred 

° to, 214, 215. 

Magee, Consul, conduct of, resul ing 
in recall of, by Great Britain, 499, 
557) 558, 578. 

Mallory, Stephen R., Secretary of 
Navy, letter of Manuel D. Cru- 
gat to, regarding appointment of 
Spanish minister to Confederate 
States, 11. 

‘Mallory Report,’? forgery of, dis- 
cussed, 632, 643, 645, 653. 

Manassas, Va., or Bull Run, battle of. 
(See Bull Run, Battles of.) 

Mann, A. Dudley. 
to Europe; Recognition.) 

Margaret and Jessie, The, fired upon 
whenin British jurisdiction, ques- 


(See Commissions 


tions arising from, discussed, 518, 
534, 548. 
Protest regarding, submitted, 535. 
Reply to, 537. 
Referred to, 534. 
Referred to, 587. 

Marque and Reprisal, letters of, appli- 
cation for, invited, discussed, 17, 
27.62. 

Abandonment of privateering rec- 
ommended, 179. 

Action taken by United States re- 
garding, discussed, 27. 

Instructions regarding, to— 
Agent to Mexico, 23. 
Commissioners to Europe, 28. 


Reply to, 44. 
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Martinique, plan for introduction of | Mexico (Continued): 


negroes from United States into, 
discussed, 423. 

Maryland, resolutions of Legislature 
of, instructing its members of 
Federal Congress to vote for 
recognition of independence of 
Confederacy, 52. 

Mason, James M. (See Commissions 
to Europe; Recognition.) 

Arrest and imprisonment of. 
Trent Affair.) 

Maximilian. (See Mexico.) 

Meade, Gen., killed at ‘Seven mee 
battles, oS 

Mediation in War between the Stites 
by— 

France discussed, 291, 406, 415. 
France and Great Britain discussed, 
257) 271, 291 
France, Great Britain, and Russia 
suggested by French Emperor, 
in interview, 346. 
Great Britain— 
Lindsay’s motion 
291. 
Proposed tender of offices of, dis- 
cussed in letter to Lord Rus- 
sell, 301. 
Reply to, 302. 

Memphis, Tenn., battle at, discussed, 

264. 


(See 


respecting, 


Mercier, M., French minister to 
United States, mission of, to 
Richmond discussed, 244, 246, 


249, 251, 262, 461. 
Merrimac, The, engagement with the 
Monitor discussed and referred 
to, 200, 213, 248. 
Mexico: 
Blockade of ports of, by France 
discussed, 508. 
Confederate Commission to. 
Commission to Mexico.) 
French expedition to, referred to, 
283. 
French government in, discussed, 


557: 


(See 


Letter of Chas. F. Adams to Admi- 
ral Dupont recommending ship- 
ment of arms for, to his protection 
discussed, 475, 477, 518. 

Maximilian— 

Acceptance of throne of, by— 
Deliberations as to, discussed, 

543, 564, 628. 
Discussed, 628. 
Interview with, requested by Sli- 
dell, 628. 
Not granted, discussed, 634, 
643. 

Not to hold official relations with 
Confederate States discussed, 
628, 675. 

Resistance of United States to 
occupation of throne by, dis- 
cussed, 655. 

Political disturbances in, discussed, 
LST 

Relations with United States dis- 
cussed, §57, 634, 644, 654, 695. 

United States troops transported 
through, discussed, 151. 

War with France and effect of, on 
recognition of independence of 
Confederate States— 

Discussed by— 

Mann, 436, 480. 


Mason, 440. 
Secretary of State, 407, 419, 
543- 
Purposes of France discussed, 
419. 


Milroy, Robert H., mentioned in con- 
nection with military operations, 
264, 318. 

Minnesota, The,engagement in Hamp- 
ton Roads discussed, 2or. 

Minor, Robert D., wounded in en- 
gagement in Hampton Roads, 
201, 

Missionary Ridge, Tenn., 
referred to, 623. 

Mississippi, The, destruction of, by 
Confederate batteries, 462. 


battle of, 


Index. 


Missouri, proclamation of Governor 
of, calling for citizens to expel 
Federal troops from, discussed, 

ee 2s 

Missouri, The, mentioned, 154. 

Monitor, The, engagement with the 
Merrimac discussed and referred 
to, 200, 213, 248. 

Montgomery, Ala., seat of govern- 
ment removed to Richmond, Va., 
from, 38, 51. 

Moore, G., British consul, conduct of, 
resulting in revocation of exe- 
quatur of, 495, 577. 

Morgan, John H., mentioned in con- 
nection with military operations, 
Be 

Morny, Count de, interview of Com- 
missioners with, discussed, 36, 
190. 

Munfordville, Ky., surrender of Fed- 
erals at, 321. 

Munitions of War: 

Communications regarding pur- 
chasing and shipment of, 114, 116, 
132. 

Instructions to Commissioner to 
Mexico regarding, 79. 

Murfreesboro, Tenn., battle of, re- 
ferred to, 429. 


N 


Napier, The, detention of, by Confed- 
erate authorities discussed, 108, 
165. 

Nashville, Tenn., fall of, discussed, 
210, 

Nashville, The: 

Complications over presence of, in 
England, 159, 164. 

Destruction of the Harvey Birch 
by, referred to, 122. 

Referred to, 97, 98, 103, 106, 108, 
122, 154. 

Navy, Confederate. 
Confederate.) 


(See Vessels, 
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Nelson, William, mentioned in con- 
nection with military operations, 
BZ. 

Neutral Property : 

Instructions to commanders of 
Confederate cruisers regarding, 
discussed, 682, 688. 

Protection of, discussed, 
440. 

Neutrality of Foreign Powers: 

Complaint of Great Britain against 

Confederacy for not respecting 
neutrality of, 705. 
Referred to, 703. 


374) 


Reply to, 708. 
Discussed, 53, 62, 93, 110, 131, 278, 
694. 


Note of British Foreign Secretary 
regarding, 687. 7 
Speech of Queen regarding, 57. 
Violation of, by— 
France, 656, 674. 
Great Britain, 136, 156, 677. 
Mexico reported, 78. 
New Orleans, La., capture of, by Fed- 
erals, and effect of, in Europe 


discussed, 246, 247, 251, 255, 
260. 

Newbern, N. C., capture of, by Fed- 
erals, 212. 


Newspapers, Confederate, request for, 
by European Commissioners, 45. 
To be complied with, 209. 
Newspapers, European: 
Opposed to Confederacy on slavery 
question, 176. 
Support of— 
Confederate agent for procuring, 
224, 233, 293, 412. 
Desired, 179. 
Discussed, 244. 
Money placed in bank to be used 
in procuring, 224, 230, 233. 
Norris, Henry de Butts, appointment 
of, as Consul to Cuba recom- 
mended, 82. 


Negroes. (See Slave Trade;Slavery;| North, James H., mission of, to Eu- 


Slaves.) 


rope referred to, 34, 42. 
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oO 


Officers, British Army, desiring to en-| 


ter Confederate service dis- 
cussed, 171. 

Quld, Robert. (See Peace Negotia- 
tions.) 

QOutrages committed by Federal au- 
thorities discussed, 261, 323, 374, 


378, 392, 619. 


P 


Palmerston, Lord, interview of Mason 

with, 711. 

Discussed, 709. 

Referred to, 663, 673, 680. 

Suggested by Lindsay discussed, 
646, 660. 

Papal States. (See States of the 
Church, under Recognition.) 
Pea Ridge, Ark., battle of, discussed, 

20% 

General orders of commanding 
general in relation to, 214. 

Peace Negotiations: 

Armistice proposed by French Em- 

peror— 

Attitude of President Lincoln 
and Mr. Seward regarding, re- 
ferred to, 391. 

Discussed by — 

Mason, 361. 

Secretary of State, 376, 413, 
459: 

Slidell, 362, 415. 

Conference on subject of, in Can- 
ada discussed, 670. 

Discussed, and bad faith on part of 
United States alleged, 13, 31, 85, 
274. 

Mediation by— 

France discussed, 291, 406, 415. 

France and Great Britain, dis- 
cussed, 257, 271, 291. 

France, Great Britain, and Rus- 
sia suggested by French Em- 
peror in interview, 346. 
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Peace Negotiations (Continued): - 

Mediation by (Continued)— 

Great Britain— 
Lindsay’s motion respecting, 
291. 

Proposed tender of offices of, 
discussed in letter to Lord 
Russell, 301. 

Reply to, 302. 

Mission of Messers Gilmore and 
Jaquess to Richmond discussed, 
665. 

Action taken by authority and 
consent of President Lincoln, 

666. 

Interview with President Davis, 
668. 

Requested, 666. 

Letter of Gen. Grant to Gen. Lee 

regarding, 665. 

Permission granted 

666. ? 

Result of, discussed, 669. 

Referred to, 702, 710. 

Visit of M. Mercier to Richmond 
discussed, 244, 246, 249, 251, 262, 
461. 

Pegram, Robert B.: 

Complications over presence of, in 
England, 159. 

Compliment paid character and 
services of, 154. 

Persigny, Duc de: 

Interview of Slidell with, discussed, 
178, 183, 269, 332, 416. 

Referred to, 178. 

Newspapers under control of, favor- 
able to Confederacy, 244. 

Note of Slidell to, on subject of 
blockade ‘to be handed Em- 
peror, 194, 195. 

Referred to, 194. 

Resignation of, tendered, with- 
drawn, 338. 

Peterhoff, The, capture of, by United 
States vessel and complications 
arising from, discussed, 467, 475, 
477s 479: 


to come, 


Index. 


Pickett, John T. 
to Mexico.) 

Pillow, Gideon J., mentioned in con- 

' nection with military operations, 
210. 

Pittsburg Landing, Tenn., battle of, 
described, 233. 

Poland, insurrection 
by— 

Hotze, 435. 

Mann, 437, 439, 480. 
Mason, 441, 557- 
Secretary of State, 460. 

Slidell, 456, 457, 539- 

Poik, Leonidas, mentioned in connec- 
tion with military operations, 155, 
210,211. 

Pope, John: 

- Command of army of Potomac as- 

sumed by, 318. 

Mentioned in connection with mil- 

itary operations, 318, 319. 

Orders of, and retaliatory measures 

discussed, 323. 

Pope Pius IX. (See also Antonelli.) 

Interview of— 

Mann with, and courtesies ex- 
tended, discussed, 591, 600, 
622. 

Soutter with, discussed, 691. 
Referred to, 689. 

Letter of thanks of President Da- 
vis to, 571. 

Communication transmitting, 570. 

Delivery of, discussed, 592. 

Intention to reply to, declared, 

594- 
Referred to, 601. 

Reply to, 603. 

Discussed, 602, 623. 
Transmission of, 603. 

Special envoy appointed to de- 
liver, 570. 

Port Hudson, La., Federal repulse at, 
462, 467, 481. 

Port. Republic, Va., battle at, dis- 
cussed, 265. 

Portugal, affairs in, discussed, 420. © 


(See Commission 


in, discussed 
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Postal Service, Confederate, with— 

Europe, efforts to procure, dis- 
cussed, 149. 

France, offer of Lindsay regarding, 
discussed, 400, 443. 

Great Britain, offer of McHenry 
regarding, discussed, 469. 

Powers, Foreign. (See also Blockade; 
Commission; Commissions to 
Europe; Recognition; Treaties ) 

Neutrality of— 

Complaint of Great Britain 
against Confederacy for not 
respecting neutrality of for- 
mer, 705. 

Referred to, 703. 
Reply to, 708. 
Discussed, #53; 62,493; #110; 131, 
278,694. 
Note of British Foreign Secre- 
tary regarding, 687. 
Speech of Queen regarding, 57. 
Violation of, by— 
France, 656, 674. 
Great Britain, 136, 156, 677. 
Mexico reported, 78. 

Prentiss, Benjamin M., mentioned in 
connection with military opera- 
tions, 234. 

President of Confederate States: 

Biographical sketch of, Vol. I. p. 
17. 

Letter of thanks to Pope, 571. 
Communicationtransmitting, 570. 
Delivery of, discussed, 592 
Intention to reply to, declared, 

594: 
Referred to, 601. 
Reply to, 603. 
Discussed, 602, 623. 
Transmission of, 603. 

Special envoy appointed to de- 
liver, 570. 

Message of, effect of, in France 
discussed, 424. 

Peace negotiations discussed. (See 
Peace Negotiations.) 


Portrait of, Vol. I., p. 16, 


74° 


President of United States: 

Action and conduct of, in War be- 
tween the States discussed, 29. 

Assassination of, Confederate com- 
plicity in, charged by Stanton, 
denied by Mason, 718. 

Emancipation proclamation of, ef- 
fect of, in Europe discussed, 360. 

Suspension of writ of habeas cor- 
pus by, discussed, 51. 

Preston, William. (See Commission 
to Mexico.) 

Price, Sterling, mentioned in connec- 
tion with military operations, 213. 

Prince, Henry, mentioned in connec- 
tion with military operations, 323. 

Private Property seized by Federal 
forces discussed, 33, 374. 

Privateering. (See also Marque and 
Reprisal.) 

Abandonment of, 
by Slidell, 179. 

Prizes of War: 

Communication regarding, to Brit- 
ish Foreign Minister, 62. 

Entry of, into ports of — 

France discussed, 55, 542, 564, 585, 
675, 694. 
' Great Britain discussed, 55, 675, 
694. 
Spain discussed, 542. 

Instructions to Slidell regarding, 
672. 

Interview of Slidell with French 
Foreign Secretary regarding, 
682. ‘ 

Proposal of France to England re- 
garding, discussed, 701, 702. 

Recommendations of Slidell re- 
garding principles 


] 


recommended 


governing, 


587. 
Property, Neutral : 
Instructions to commanders of 


Confederate cruisers discussed, 
682, 688. 
Protection of, discussed, 374, 440. 
Property, Private, seized by Feder- 
. al forces discussed, 33, 374. 
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Prussia : 
Commissioner to, recommended by 
Lamar, 455. 
Recognition of independence of 
Confederate States discussed. 
(See Recognition.) 


g 


Queen of the West, The, capture of, 
referred to, 441. 

Quinterro, J.A. (See Commission to 
Mexico.) 


R 
Raleigh, The, engagement in Hamp- 
ton Roads discussed, 200. 
Rappahannock, The, detention of, by 

France and questions arising 

from, discussed, 625, 644,654,657, 

674, 676. 

Communication to Minister of! For- 

eign Affairs regarding, 637. 

Referred to, 625, 628, 636. 

Interview with French Ministers 
regarding, discussed, 625, 657. 

Memorandum to Emperor regard- 

ing, 638. 

Referred to, 636. 

Seizure of French tobacco as in- 
demnity for, contemplated, 644. 
(See also 654.) 

Recognition of Independence of Con- 
federate States: ~ 

Austria, attitude of, discussed by 
Lamar, 455. 

Belgium— 

Attitude of, discussed by — 
Mann, 409, 419, 430, 479. 
Secretary of State, 259, 414, 485. 
Slidell, 378. 

Yancey and Mann, 42. 

Communication of Mann to Min- 

ister of Foreign Affairs re- 
garding, 385. 
Referred to, 430, 485. 

Efforts of King to bring about, 
discussed, 409, 419, 430, 436, 460, 
479; 520. 


- ; Index. 


Recognition of Independence of Con- 

federate States (Continued) * 

Belgium (Continued)— 

Instructions for guidance of— 

Mann, 83, 313, 485. 

Yancey, Rost, and Mann, 3, 9, 
13, 26, 72. 

Interview regarding, with Blon- 

del, 378. 

Treaty negotiations discussed by 

Mann, 160. 

Denmark— 

Attitude of, discussed by Yancey 

and Mann, 42. 

Mission of Mann to, discussed 

by Secretary of State, 414. 

Europe— 

Attitude of, discussed by— 

Mann, 480, 520. 

Mason, 631. 

Secretary of State, 364, 407, 
413, 461, 463, 481, 488, 644, 
696. 

Slidell, 671. 

Circular note to powers referred 

to, 310. : 

Instructions to Yancey, Rost, 
and Mann,®3, GyusyeOn7 2. 

Requested, 58. 

Manifesto of Congress presented 
to, discussed, 664, 678, 681, 
691. 

Note of Coinmissioners trans- 

mitting, 685. 
Referred to, 683, 684. 
Reply to, of— 
Great Britain, 687. 
Referred to, 686. 
Roman States, 690. 
Referred to, 688. 

Referred to, 7or. 

Mason, Commissioner 
Continent— 

Appointment of, discussed, 590. 
Confirmation of, referred to, 

620. 

Instructions of Secretary of 

State to, 620, 672, 694. 


on the 
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Recognition of Independence of Con- 
federate States (Continued): 
Europe (Continued)— 
Mason, Commissioner on the 
Continent (Continued)— 
Interview with— 
Earl of Donoughmore, 717. 
Discussed, 710. 
Lord Palmerston— 
Discussed, 709. 
Referred to, 663, 673, 680. 
Suggested by Lindsay dis- 
cussed, 646, 660. 

Receipt of commissions ac- 

knowledged, 631. 
France— 
Action taken by, discussed by 

Slidell, 362. 

Armistice proposed by Emperor 
of—. 

Attitude of President Lincoln 
and Mr. Seward regarding, 
referred to, 391. 

Discussed by— 

Mason, 361. 

Secretary of State, 376, 413, 
459- 

Slidell, 362, 415. 

Suggestion of Slidell regard- 
ing, 247. 

Attitude of — 

Contrasted with that of En- 
gland, 677. 

Discussed by— 

Foreign Minister, 42, 107, 
LSE, 247, 252,270) 4 Tyas 7, 
512, 597, 626. 

Mann, 408, 410, 430, 436, 480, 

522, 629. 
Views of, contrasted with 
those of Mason and Sli- 


dell, 414. 
Mason, 241, 258, 291, 316, 359, 
557: 


Rost, 134, 203, 328. 

Secretary of State, 364, 369, 
407, 413, 458, 544, 654, 677, 
694. 
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Pecognition of Independence of Con- 
federate States (Continued): 
France (Continued)— 
Attitude of (Continued)— 
Discussed by (Continued)— 
Slidell, 170, 176, 178, 179, 184, 
194, 207, 236, 245, 252, 254, 
268, 309, 333; 338, 342, 345, 
362, 377s 415s 514, 563, 596, 
624, 626, 659. 
Yancey, 136. 
Yancey and Mann, 35, 37, 42, 
53> 549 157- 
Yancey and Rost, 20, 100. 
Yancey, Rost, and Mann, 4o, 
41, 58, 107. 
Communication— 
Of Emperor to Slidell,' 514. 
Of Foreign Minister of, to Sli- 
dell regarding probable ac- 
tion of, 333. 


Of Slideil to Emperor regard- | 


ing, 391, 507. 
Note to Secretary of Emper- 
or, transmitting, 393. 
Referred to, 391. 
Referred to, 391, 416, 459, 506, 


514. 

To Great Britain from, re- 
garding, discussed, 513, 
514. 


Delay in considering question of, 
causes of, discussed, 176, 185. 
Effect of War with Mexico on. 

(See Mexico.) 

Emperor not willing to act with- 
out England, 247, 255, 257, 268, 
309, 626, 659, 709. 

Favorable military event await- 
ed before pressing demands 
for, 54, 236. 

Formal demand for, and argu- 

ments presented, 272. 
Referred to, 270, 292. 

Information received by Sli- 
dell of probable recognition, 
362. 

Insincerity of, discussed, 677. 
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Recognition of Independence of Con- 
federate States (Continued): 
France (Continued)— 
Instructions— 
For guidance of Yancey, Rost, 
and Mann, 3, 9, 13, 26, 72. 
To Slidell as to arguments to 
be made, 171, 231, 268, 455, 
674, 694. 
Other instructions to, 458. 
Interview of Roebuck and Lind- 
say with Emperor— 
Appointment for, 513. 
Discussed, 526. 
Letter suggesting, 517. 
Interviews regarding, with— 
Ambassador of, to Spain, 564. 
Count de Morny, 36, 190. 
Count de.Persigny, 178, 153, 
269, 332, 416. 
Referred to, 178. 
Emperor— 
Discussed, 345, 359, 406, 514, 
563, 584. 
Referred to, 269, 406, 512. 
Requested, 102, 509. 
Referred to, 339, 359, 506. 
Emperor ahd Empress dis- 
cussed, 563. 
Foreign Minister— 
Discussed, 42, 107, 181, 182, 
245) 252, 270, 341, 377, 512, 
597, 626. 

Engagement for, 169, 181, 513. 
Requested, 108, 180, 344. 
Referred to, 177, 341. 
Minister sans portfolio dis- 

cussed, 254. 
Officials discussed, 178, 181, 183, 
184, 309. 
Mediation by, discussed, 291, 406, 
415. 
By— : 
Great Britain and, discussed, 
2571273, 200. 
Great Britain, Russia, and, 
suggested by Emperor in 
interview, 346. 


— a oe een 
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Recognition of Independence of Con- 
federate States (Continued): 
France (Continued)— 

Message of Foreign Minister to 
Slidell regarding probable ac- 
tion relative to, 333. 

Public feeling in favor of Con- 
federacy in, 417. 

Refusal of British Foreign Sec- 
retary to receive communica- 
tion from Emperor of, dis- 
cussed, 239, 241. 

Speech of Emperor to Chambers 

discussed, 595. 
Silence on American affairs, 
596. 

Understanding between Great 
Britain and, regarding, dis- 
cussed, 40, 107, 108, 207, 228, 
252, 333- 

Urged by Mr. Lindsay. (See 
Lind&ay, W. S.) 

Withdrawal of Slidell contem- 
plated, discussed, 493. 

Great Britain— 

Attitude of— 
Contrasted with that of France, 

677. 

Discussed by— 
_ Foreign Secretary, 34, 39, 
307, 588. 

Hotze, 432. 

Lamar, 453. 

Lord Palmerston, 713. 

Mann, 123, 409, 430, 437, 520. 
Views contrasted with 

those of’ Mason and Sli- 
dell, 414. 

Mason, 159, 165, 169, 197, 251, 
258, 292, 316, 359, 429, 441, 
444, 476, 5345 572) 575» 49, 
680, 703. 

Rost, 134, 203, 328. 

Secretary of State, 364, 369, 
467, 544, 673, 694. 

Slidell, 184, 207, 239, 315, 333, 
338, 342, 457, 584. 

Yancey, 136, 158. 
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Recognition of Independence of Con- 
federate States (Continued): 
Great Britain (Continued)— 
Attitude of (Continued)— 
Discussed by (Continued)— 
Yancey and Mann, 37, 43, 
53, 54, 157- 
Yancey and Rost, 19, 100. 
Yancey, Rost,and Mann, 4o, 
57, 58, 107, 122. 

Communication of — 

British Foreign Secretary re- 
garding, 588, 687. 

France to, regarding, discussed, 
513, 514. 

Yancey,Rost,and Mann to Sec- 
retary of Foreign Affairs, re- 
questing, 60. 

Debate in Parliament discussed, 
444, 524, 534- 

Episode between Roebuck and 
French Emperor discussed, 
524, 537 544+ 

Discourteoustreatment of Mason 
by Foreign Secretary dis- 
cussed, 295, 353, 355- 

Amicable relations restored, 
439. 

Recall of, on account of, con- 
sidered, 357, 407. 

Favorable military event await- 
ed before pressing demands 
for, 44, 54- 

Formal demand for, and argu- 
ments presented by Mason, 
303, 305- 

Referred to, 292. 

Reply to, 307. 

Delay in, 292, 294, 305. 
Discussed, 295, 322, 353. 

Instructions— 

For guidance of Yancey, 

Rost, and Mann, 3, 9, 13, 
26, 72. 
Requested, 58. 

To Mason as to arguments to 
be made, 84, 171, 226, 268, 
353, 620, 672, 694. 
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Recognition of Independence of Con- 
federate States (Continued): 
Great Britain (Continued)— 
Interviews regarding, with— 
Earl of Donoughmore, 717. 
Discussed, 710. 
Earl of Shaftesbury discussed, 
330. 
Foreign Secretary discussed, 
34) 39: 
Declined, 305. 
Discussed, 136, 156, 295, 
355: 

Referred to, 293. 
Engagement for, I7o0. 
Requested, 57, 59, 303. 

Referred to, 292. 

French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, 626. 

Lord Palmerston, 711. 
Discussed, 709. 
Referred to, 663, 673, 680. 
Suggested by Lindsay dis- 

cussed, 646, 660. 

Mediation by—- 
Lindsay’s 
ing, 291. 
Proposed tender of offices of, 
discussed in letter to 
Lord Russell, 301. 
Reply to, 302. 
By— 


motion respect 


France and, discussed, 257, 
271, 201s 
France, Russia, and, suggest- 
ed by French Emperor in 
interview, 346. 
Motion in— 
House of Commons for— 
Discussed, 291, 510, 520, 575, 
647,649, 661, 663. 
Reasons for withdrawing, 
discussed, 19. 
House of Lords, debate on, re- 
ferred to, 444. 
Promise of Foreign Secretary of, 
not to see Confederate Com- 
missioners discussed, 136, 156. 


aS 
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Recognition of Independence of Con- 


federate States (Continued): 

Great Britain (Continued)— 
Refusal of Foreign Secretary of, 

to receive communication from 
French .-Emperor discussed, 
239, 241. 

Secret understanding between 
United States and, 239, 242. 
Sympathy of Prince of Wales 
for Confederacy referred to, 

378. 

Treaty with, must include rec- 
ognition of certain States, 
172 

Understanding between France 
and, regarding, discussed, qo, 
107, 108, 207, 228, 252, 333. 

Withdrawal of Mason— 
Archives to be left with Sli- 

dell, 543, 545) 573- 

Other small matters to be 
confided to Hotze, 545. 
Communication announcing, 

574: 
Discussed, 572, 574. 
Reply to, 588. 
Referred to, 587. 
Contemplated, 258, 322, 360. 
Requested to remain, 357. 
Discussed, 541, 572. 
Government officials in Eu- 
rope to consult with Slidell 
in absence of, 543, 545. 
Instructions directing, 539, 540. 
Referred to, 565. 
Revisits England, 648. 
To remain in Europe pending 
instructions, 575. 

Maryland Legislature, resolutions 
of, instructing its members of 
Federal Congress to vote for 
referred to, 52. 

Maximilian— : 
Interview with, requested by Sli- 

dell, 628. 
Not granted, discussed, 634, 


643. 


i Lh 


lndex. 


Recognition of Independence of Con- 


federate States (Continued): 
Maximilian (Continued)— 


Not to hold official relations with 
Confederate States discussed, 


628, 675. 
Mexico— 
Instructions regarding, to— 
Pickett, 20, 24. 
Preston, 611, 630, 650, 661. 
Referred to, 619, 655. 


Mission of Preston referred to, 


635. 
Recognition not expected, 22. 


Prussia, attitude of, discussed by 


Lamar, 455. 
Russia— 
Attitude of — 
Discussed by— 
Lamar, 455. 
Secretary of State, 369. 
Referred to, by Slidell, 310. 
Instructions— 
For guidance of Yancey, Rost, 
and Mann, 3, 9, 13, 26, 72. 
To Lamar as to arguments to 
be made, 364. 
Mediation by France, Great Brit- 
ain, and, suggested by French 
- Emperor in interview, 346. 
Mission of Lamar terminated, 
SOB 
Spain and Cuba— 
Attitude of, discussed by— 
Bach, 81. 
Helm, 111, 124, 152. 
Letter of Helm to Captain 
General, 111. 
Reply to, 112. 
Referred to, 424. 
Mason, 105. 
Rost, 134, 205. 
Secretary of State, 463, 481. 
Slidell, 175, 425, 493. 
Yancey and Mann, 42. 
Instructions to— 
Slidell, 463, 481, 541. 
Yancey, Rost, and Mann, 72.” 
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Recognition of Independence of Con- 
federate States (Continued): 
Spain and Cuba (Continued)— 

Interview regarding, with— 

Foreign Secretary discussed, 
202. 

Spanish ambassador to France 
discussed, 493. 

Sympathy of Captain General 
of Cuba for Confederacy dis- 
cussed, 111, 124. 

States of the Church— 

Claimed by Mann, 602. 

Discussed by Secretary of 
State, 622. 
Instructions to Lynch, 470. 
Interview with— 
Pope discussed, 591, 600, 622, 
691. 
Referred to, 689. 
Secretary of State of, 
cussed, 589, 600. 
Letter of thanks of President 
Davis to Pope, 571. 
Communication 
579: 
Delivery of, discussed, 592. 
Intention to reply to, declared, 
594+ 
Referred to, 601. 
Reply to, 603. 
Discussed, 602, 623. 
Transmission of, 603. 
Special envoy appointed to de- 
liver, 570. 
United States, discussed by Secre- 
tary of State, 673. 

Reynolds, John F., mentioned in con- 
nection with military operations, 
267. 

Rhode Island, The, attack of, on Con- 
federate vessel when in British 
jurisdiction discussed, 518, 534, 
548. 

Protest regarding, 535. 

Reply to, 537. 
Referred to, 534 

Referred to, 587. 


dis- 


transmitting, 
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Richmond, Ky., battle of, discussed, 
321. 

Richmond, Va. : 

Battles near, discussed, 266, 269. 

Evacuation of, effect of,in England 
discussed, 718. 

Raid of Federal forces under Dahl- 

gren on, discussed, 639. 
Intention to kill President Davis 

and Cabinet discussed, 640. 
Mentioned in proclamation of 

President Davis, 640. 
Referred to, 472. 

Seat of government of Confederate 
States removed from Montgom- 
ery to, 38, 51. 

Roanoke Island, N. C., defeat of Con- 
federate forces at, discussed, 188, 
209, 211. 

Effect of, in France discussed, 193. 

Roanoke, The, engagement in Hamp- 
ton Roads discussed, 201. 

Roebuck, I. A.: 

Episode between Emperor and, dis- 
cussed, 524, 537, 544. 

Interview of Lindsay and, with 

Emperor discussed, 526. 
Appointment for, 513. 
Letter suggesting, 517. 

Rost, Pierre A. (See Commissions 
to Europe; Recognition.) 

Rothschild, Messrs. : 

Orders of, for cotton, 190. 

Property of, sequestered, recom- 

mendations of Slidell regard- 
ing, 189. 
Referred to, 187. 
Rosher, Eugene, mentioned, 194. 
Russell, Sir John, British Foreign 


Secretary, (See Great Britain, 
under Recognition.) 
Russia : 
Confederate Commissioners to. 


(See Commissions to Europe.) 

Mediation in War between the 
States by France, Great Britain, 
and, suggested by French Em- 
peror in interview, 346. 
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Russia (Continued): é 
Recognition of independence of 
Confederate States discussed. 
(See Recognition.) 


Ss 


St. Albans’ Raid, trial of Bennett 
Young and others for engaging 
in, discussed, 692, 704: 

St. Lawrence, The, engagement in 
Hampton Roads discussed, 201. 

San Jacinto, The. (See Trent Affair.) 

Seal of Confederate States : 

Establishment of, discussed and in- 
structions to Mason regarding, 
487. 

Materials for, not received, 704. 

Preparations of devices for, left 
with Foley, sculptor, 573. 

Referred to, 643, 650. 

Sent by Mason, 660. 

Seat of Government removed from 
Montgomery to Richmond, 38, 51. 

Secession of Southern States dis- 
cussed, 3, 12, 24, 28, 38, 51, 60, 64, 
72, 84, 274, 364. 

Secessionville, S. C., battle at, 265. 

Semmes, Raphael. (See Alabama, 
The; Sumter, The.) 

Serrano, Francisco, correspondence 
with Confederate agent to West 
Indies, 111, 112. 

Seven Days’ Battles discussed, 266, 
269. 

Seven Pines, Va., battle at, discussed, 
265. 

Seward, William H., mentioned, 14, 
32, 44. 

Shaftesbury, Earl of, interview of 
Mason with, on affairs of Confed- 
eracy, 329, 332. 

Sharpsburg, Md., battle of, discussed, 
320, 332. 

Shields, James: 

Mentioned in connection with mil- 
itary operations, 26s. 

Wounded in battle of Kernstown, 
215. 


Index. 
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Shiloh, Tenn., battle of, described, | Southern States. (See Confederate 


233. 

Sibley, Henry H., mentioned in con- 
nection with military operations, 
215. : 

Slave Trade, African: 

Instructions to Mann in relation to 
convention between United 
States and Denmark regarding, 
311, 313, 325. 

Referred to, 424. 

Introduction of negroes into Mar- 
tinique discussed, 423. 

Views and instructions of Secretary 
of State regarding, 397, 4o1. 

Slavery : 

Discussed, 67. 

European papers opposed to Con- 

federacy on question of, 176. 

European sentiment regarding, 

discussed, 37, 41,° 53, 67, 176, 
434- 

Interview of Mason on subject of, 
with— 

Earl of Donoughmore, 717. 
Referred to, 710. 

Lord Palmerston, 711. 
Discussed, 709. 

Pope, 593- 

Slaves, plan of introducing, into Mar- 
tinique from United States dis- 
cussed, 423. 

Slidell, John. (See Commissions to 
Europe; Recognition.) 

Arrest and imprisonment of, 

Trent Affair.) 

Smith, E. Kirby, mentioned in con- 
nection with military operations, 
321. 

Smith, G. A., command of Confed- 
erate army assumed by, 266. 
Somerset, Ky., affair at, referred to, 

188, 202. 

‘Southern Clubs”? in England dis- 
cussed, 511. 

Southern Independence Association, 
address of, to President Davis 
referred to, 702, 


48 


(See 


States.) 

Soutter, J. T., interview with Pope 
discussed, 691. 

Referred to, 689. 

Spain: 

Confederate Commissioners to. 
(See Commissions to Europe.) 

Diplomatic agent to, recommended, 
Aes. 

Minister of, to Confederate States, 
letter of Manuel D. Crugat to 
Secretary of Navy regarding, 
Il. 

Recognition of independence of 
Confederate States discussed. 
(See Recognition.) 

Spence, James, work by, entitled 
“American Union,” referred to, 
170, 243. 

Springfield, Mo., battle of, referred 
to, 73, 88. 

State, Department of: 

Books of reference requested of Ma- 

son by, 425. 
Arrival of, 591, 653. 
Referred to, 443. 

Communication with France dis- 
cussed, 230, 286. 

Dispatches— 

Request to French Foreign Min- 
ister to send— 
By French war ships declined, 
271. 
Through Minister at Washing- 
; ton declined, 363. 
Transmission of, discussed and 


recommendations regarding, 
33, 46, 225, 230, 248, 377, 428, 
443, 481, 519. 


Treated as contraband of war dis- 
cussed, 231, 287. 
Attitude of France regarding, 
225. 
Negligence of, alleged, 158. 
States of the Church: 
Confederate Commissioners 
(See Commissions to Europe.) 


to. 
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States of the Church (Continued): 

Interview of Mann with Cardinal 
Antonelli discussed, 589, 600. 

Pope Pius IX.— 

Interview with, discussed, 591, 
600, 622, 691. 
Referred to, 689. 
Letter of thanks to President 
Davis, 571. 
Communication transmitting, 
579: 
Delivery of, discussed, 592. 
Intention to reply to, declared, 
594: 
Referred to, 601. 
Reply to, 603. 
Discussed, 602, 623. 
Transmission of, 603. 
Special envoy appointed to de- 
liver, 570. 

Recognition of independence of 
Confederate States discussed. 
(See Recognition.) 

Stephens, Alexander H., Vice Presi- 
dent Confederate States: 

Biographical sketch of, Vol. I., p. 
173. 

Portrait of, Vol. I., p. 172. 

Stevens, Isaac I., mentioned in con- 
nection with military operations, 
318. 

Stevenson, Carter, mentioned in con- 
nection with military operations, 
Bors 

Stone’s River, Tenn., battle of, re- 
ferred to, 429. 

Sumter, The: 

Acting midshipman of, killed by 
one of crew of, and questions 
arising from, discussed, 351, 368, 
398, 425, 444, 476, 509, 510. 

Arrest of Capt. Semmes at Tan- 
giers announced, 191. 

Arrival of, in England referred to, 
108. 

Cruise of, referred to, 164. 

Expedition for, recommended by 
Mason, 165. 
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Sumter, The (Continued): 
Funds for, requested, 166. 
Note to Fraser, Trenholm & Co. 
regarding, 167. 
Referred to, 165. 
Referred to, 165. 
Reply to, 167, 168. 
Referred to, 180. 
Sale of, 368. 
Referred to, 444. 


Tr 


Tabanelle and Theron, French con- 
suls to Confederate States, in- 
trigue of, to have Texas with- 
draw from Confederacy alleged, 

. 334: 

Communication of Slidell regard- 
ing, 389. 

Expulsion on account of, 335. 
Discussed, 389. 
Revoked as to one, 337. 

Subsequent statement regarding, 
337: 

Taylor, Richard, mentioned in con- 


nection with military operations, 
265. 

Telegraphic Cables, propositions for 
laying, 329. 

Territorial Expansion, desired by Unit- 
ed States discussed, 484. 

Texas, intrigue of French consuls to 
have withdrawal of, from Con- 
federacy alleged, 334. 

Communication of Slidell regard- 
ing, 389. 

Expulsion on account of, 335. 
Discussed, 389. 
Revoked as to one, 337. 

Subsequent statement regarding, 
337: 


Thouvenel, M., French Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. (See France, 
under Recognition.) 

Resignation of, referred to, 338. 

Tilghman, Lloyd, mentioned in con- 
nection with military operations, 
209, 


Index. 


Toombs, Robert, Secretary of State: 
Biographical sketch of, 141. 
Portrait of, 140. 

Treaties : 

African Slave Trade— 
Instructions to Mann in relation 

to, between United States 
and Denmark, 311, 313, 325. 
Referred to, 424. 
Views and instructions of Secre- 
tary of State regarding, 397,401. 

Future relations with powers after 
restoration of peace discussed, 
369. 

To be proposed by Yancey, Rost, 

and Mann, 8, 76. 
Instructions to, as to signing, to. 

With— 

Belgium, negotiations regarding, 
discussed, 160. 
France, instructions to Slidell re- 
garding, 228. 
Grant of subsidy discussed, 229. 
Violation of, by, discussed, 675. 
Great Britain, instructions to 
Mason regarding, 94, 172, 
397; 401. 
As to including independence 
; of certain States, 172. 

Trent Affair: 

Attitude of France in, discussed, 
134, 153, 181. 

Bearing of Mrs. Slidell and daugh- 
ter and Mrs. Eustis during im- 
prisonment of husbands and 

father, 124. 

Demands made by Great Britain, 

discussed, 123, 134, 136, 181. 

Anticipated, 121. 

Discussed by— 

Commissioners to Europe, 120. 

Secretary of State, 117. 

Liberation of Commissicners an- 
nounced, I51. 

Opinion of French Emperor on, 
referred to, 122. 

Newspaper opinions on, discussed, 
121. 
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Trent Affair (Continued): 

Preparations for war by Great Brit- 
ain discussed, 136, 147. 

Protest of Commissioners to Eu- 

rope to Earl Russell, 125. 

Referred to, 121, 134, 147. 
Reply to, 132. 

Referred to, 119, 168, 202, 287, 479, 
683. 

Trescot, William H. : 

Blockade, etc., communication re- 
garding, 54. 

Departure of Mason and Slidell 
mentioned by, 104. 

Interview with French and English 
consuls, 54. 

Note of, to Secretary of State, 96. 

Tucker, Beverly : 

Arrival of, in Cuba, 148. 
Presented to Captain General of 
Cuba, 152. 

Tuscaloosa, The, seizure of, by Brit- 
ish officials discussed, 631, 
652. 

Tuscarora, The, ordered to leave Brit- 
ish port, 159. 


U 


United States: 

Attitude of, toward Cuba discussed, 
204, 483. (See also 47, 74.) 

Blockade declared by. (See Block- 
ade.) 

Complaint of Great Britain against 
representative of, at London dis- 
cussed, 518. 

Convention with Denmark in rela- 
tion to African slave trade, in- 
structions to Mann regarding, 
311, 313, 325. 

Referred to, 424. 

Finances of, discussed, 624, 643. 

Political affairs in, discussed, 670. 

President of. (See Lincoln, Abra- 


ham.) 
Recognition of independence of 
Confederate States discussed. 


(See Recognition.) 
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United States (Continued): 
Relations with Mexjco discussed, 
557s 634, 644, 654, 695. 
Suspension of specie payment by, 
and effect of, discussed, 152. 
Territorial possessions of, eagerness 
to extend, discussed, 484. 
War with Great Britain threatened, 
479, 479» 
United States Army, enlistments for, 
in— 
Germany, 455. 
Treland— 
Agents sent to prevent, 533, 562. 
Referred to, 556. 
Discussed, 556. 
In interview between Mann 
and Pope, 594. 
Efforts of Catholic Church to 
prevent, discussed, 628. 
Instructions to Mason regarding, 


478. 
a4 
Valverde, N. Mex., battle of, discussed, 
216, 


Van Dorn, Earl, mentioned in connec- 
tion with military operations, 213, 
234, 264. 

Vessels, Confederate. 
several vessels.) 

Action of Great Britain regarding, 
in England discussed, 159, 164. 
Apprehension felt lest ironclads be 

stopped in England, 459. 

Instructions regarding, 464. 
Building of, in ports of-- 
France discussed, 389, 474, 624, 
688. 

Bad faith of France in regard 
to, discussed, 676, 678, 688. 
(See also 597, 618, 624.) 

Communication to French Em- 
peror regarding, 597. 

Contract for, 474. 

Interview regarding, with— 
Emperor discussed, 516. 
Foreign Minister discussed, 

597, 618, 624. 


(See also the 
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Vessels, Confederate (Continued): 

Building of, in ports of (Contin- 

ued)— 
Great Britain, complaint regard- 
ing, 706. 
Referred to, 703. 
Reply to, 708. 
Funds for repairing, etc., requested 
by Captain Semmes, 166. 
Note to Fraser, Trenholm & Co. 
regarding, 167. 
Referred to, 165. 
Referred to, 165. 
Reply to, 167, 168. 

Iron steamers procured, 235. 

Plans of W. J. Grazebrook for iron- 
plating tugs, etc., 252. 

Recommendations regarding, 
Slidell, 180. 

Rules to be observed by, in rela- 

tion to neutrals discussed, 671. 
Complaint of Great Britain re- 
garding, 706. 

Seized or destroyed and questions 
arising from. (See the several 
vessels.) 

Vessels, Federal, destroyed by Con- 
federate vessels discussed, 264, 
418, 426, 429, 435, 441, 462. 

Vice President Confederate States. 
(See Stephens, Alexander H.) — 

Vicksburg, Miss.: 

Battle at, referred to, 407, 467, 481. 

Siege of, discussed, 264. 

Vidaurri, Santiago, letter of Secre- 
tary of State to, regarding rela- 
tions with Mexico, 8o. 

Virginia, The: 

Engagement with the Monitor dis- 
cussed and referred to, 200, 213, 
248. 

Entering of, into French port dis- 
cussed, 473. 


of 


Ww 


Wachusetts, The, capture of the Flor- 
ida by, in Brazilian harbor,680,683. 
Apology for, to be demanded, 689. 


Index. 


Walewski, Comte, mentioned, 194. 
War between the States. (See also 
encyclopedic articles in Index, 

Vol. I.) 

Action and conduct of President 
Lincoln discussed, 29. 

Alabama— 

Destruction of the, by the Kear- 
sarge discussed, 656, 675. 

Destruction of the Hatteras by, 
429; 435) 441- 

Antietam, Md., battle of, discussed, 
320, 332. 

Arkansas, Federal vessels de- 
stroyed by the, 264. 

Armed intervention by France and 
England in, considered probable, 
158, 171, 340. 

Armistice proposed by French Em- 

peror— 

Attitude of President Lincoln 
and Mr. Seward regarding, re- 
ferred to, 391. 

Discussed by-- 

Mason, 361. 

Secretary of State, 376, 413, 
459- 

Slidell, 362, 415. 

Suggestion of Slidell regarding, 
247. 

Attitude of foreign powers in. (See 
Recognition.) 

Battles and operations of. (See 
also the several battles, here- 
under; encyclopedic articles 
in Index, Vol. I.) 

Discussed by— 

Helm, 418. 

Hotze, 435. 

Mann, 388, 437. 

Mason, 198, 199, 248, 251, 429, 
441, 702, 718. 

Rost, 202. 

Secretary of State, 16, 49, 73, 
88, 106, 200, 209, 233, 261, 
263, 318, 324, 407, 426, 462, 
467, 472, 481, 486, 488, 533, 
623, 639, 640. 
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War between the States (Continued): 


Battles and operations of (Con- 
tinued )— 
Discussed by (Continued)— 
Slidell, 187, 193, 246, 255, 269, 
332, 538, 656. 
Yancey, Rost, and Mann, 57, 
69, 122, 155. 
Beginning of, discussed, 13, 26. 
Belligerent rights accorded Con-- 
federate States referred to, 37, 
62. 
Belmont, Mo., battle of, referred to, 
155, 187. 
Bethel, Mo., battle of, referred to, 
88. 


Blockade discussed. (See Block- 
ade.) 

Bowling Green, Ky., abandonment 
of, 210. 

Bull Run, battles of—— 
First—— 


Discussed, 49, 69, 73, 88. 
Sensation produced in Europe 
as result of, 57. 
Second, discussed, 319. 

Chancellorsville, Va., battle of, dis- 
cussed, 486, 488, 489. 

Charleston, S. C., battle at, dis- 

cussed, 481, 488. 
Threatened, 467. 

Chickamauga, Ga., battle of, re- 
ferred to, 623. 

Columbus, Ky., evacuation of, dis 
cussed, 210. 

Conduct and state of, discussed, 66, 
87, 318, 462, 467, 488, 520, 533, 
694. 

Corinth, Miss., 
discussed, 211. 

Cross Keys, Va., battle of, dis- 
cussed, 265. 

Eastern Virginia campaign dis- 
cussed, 318. 

Effect of European war on, dis- 
cussed, 625. 

End of, anticipated, 197, 198, 670, 
718. 


concentration at, 


o 
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War between the States (Continued): 

Enforced military service in Con- 

federate States discussed, 495, 
579, 684. 

Federal losses in, table exhibiting, 
324. 

Fort Donelson, Tenn., defeat of 
Confederate forces at, dis- 
cussed, 209. 

Effect of, in Europe, discussed, 
193, 199, 202. 

Fort Fisher, N. C., capture of, re- 
ferred to, 702. 

Fort Henry, Tenn,, battle at, dis- 

cussed, 209. 
Effect of, in Europe, discussed, 
188, 199, 202. 

Fort Pillow, Tenn., battle at, dis- 
cussed, 264. 

Fort Pulaski, Ga., fall of, 234. 

Fort Sumter, S. C., surrender of 
and incidents leading up to, dis- 
cussed, 13. 

Fortress Monroe, Va., naval en- 
gagement at, discussed and re- 
ferred to, 200, 213, 248. 

Fredericksburg, Va., battle of, re- 
ferred to, 388, 407, 437, 486. 

Front Royal, Va., battle of, dis- 
cussed, 265. 

Gettysburg, Pa., battle of, referred 
to, 538. 

Habeas corpus, action of President 
Lincoln in suspending writ of, 
discussed, 51. 

Hampton Roads, Va., battle of, dis- 
cussed and referred to, 200, 213, 
248. 

Harper’s Ferry, Va., surrender of 
Federal forces at, 319, 332. 

Harvey Birch, destruction of the, 
by the Nashville, 122. 

Hatteras, destruction of the, by the 
Alabama, 429, 435, 441. 

Indianola, capture of the, referred 
to, 441. 

Island No. 10, Tenn.— 

Fall of, 234. 
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War between the States (Continued): 


Island No. 10, Tenn. (Continued).— 

Federal assaults upon, discussed, 
21h. 

James Island, S. C., battle at, dis- 
cussed, 265. 

Kearsarge, destruction of the Ala- 
bama by the, discussed, 656, 675. 

Kernstown, Va., battle of, discussed, 


215. 
Leesburg, Va., battle at, referred 
to, 106, 187. 


Lewisburg, W. Va., battle of, dis- 

cussed, 265. 

McDowell, Va., battle at, 264. 
Manassas, Va., or Bull Run, bat- 
tle of. (See Bull Run, here- 
under.) 
Marque and reprisal, application 
for letters of, invited, discussed, 

17; 275.026 

Abandonment of privateering 
recommended, 179. 

Action taken by United States re- 
garding, discussed, 27. 

Instructions regarding, to— 
Agent to Mexico, 23. 
Commission to Europe, 28. 

Reply to, 44. 
Mediation in, by— 

France discussed, 291, 406, 415. 

France and Great Britain dis- 
cussed, 257, 271, 291. 

France, Great Britain, and Rus- 
sia suggested by French Em- 
peror in interview, 346. 

Great Britain— 
Lindsay’s motion 

291. 

Proposed tender of offices of, 
discussed in letter to Lord 
Russell, 301. 

Reply to, 302. 
Memphis, Tenn., battle 
cussed, 264. 
Missionary Ridge, Tenn., battle of, 

referred to, 623. 

Mississippi, destruction of the, 462. 


respecting, 


at, dis- 


Index. 


War between the States (Continued): 

Mississippi Valley campaign dis- 
-cussed, 321. 

Monitor-Merrimac naval engage- 
ment discussed and referred to, 
200, 213, 248. 

Motives actuating Northern people 
discussed, 30. 

Munfordville, Ky., surrender of 
Federals at, 321. 

Murfreesboro, Tenn., battle of, dis- 
cussed, 429. 

Nashville, destruction of the Har- 
vey Birch by the, 122. 

Nashville, Tenn., fall of, discussed, 
210. 

Neutrality of powers in-— 
Complaint of Great Britain 

against Confederacy for not 
respecting neutrality of for- 
mer, 705. 
Referred to, 703. 
Reply to, 708. 
Discussed, 53, 62, 93, 110, 131, 
278, 694. 
Note of British Foreign Secre- 
tary regarding, 687. 
Speech of Queen regarding, 57. 
Violation of, by— 
- France, 656, 674. 
Great Britain, 136, 156, 677. 
Mexico reported, 78. 

New Orleans, La., capture of, and 
effect of, in Europe, discussed, 
246, 247, 251, 255, 260. 

Newbern, N. C., capture of, by 
Federal forces, 212. 

Object of, discussed, 68. 

Outrages committed by Federal 
authorities discussed, 261, 323, 
374, 378, 392, 619. 

Pea Ridge, Ark., battle of, dis- 

cussed, 213. 
General orders of 
ing general in 

214. 

Peace negotiations discussed. (See 

Peace Negotiations.) 


command- 
relation to, 


ny 
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War between the States (Continued): 


Port Hudson, La., Federals re- 
pulsed at, 462, 467, 481. 

Port Republic, Va., battle at, dis- 
cussed, 265. 

President Lincoln’s proclamation 
calling for 75,000 men referred 
to, 17. 

Private property seized by Federal 
forces discussed, 33, 374: 

Proclamation of Governor of Mis- 
souri, calling for citizens to expel 
Federal troops from State dis- 
cussed, 52. 

Public feeling in Southern States, 
condition of, discussed, 31, 88, 
212. 

Resolution of Congress express- 
ing, 273. 

Queen of the West, capture of the, 
441. 

Recognition of independence of 
Confederate States discussed. 
(See Recognition.) 

Richmond, Ky., battle of, discussed, 
B2 Rs 

Richmond, Va.— 

Battles near, discussed, 266, 269. 
Evacuation of, effect of, in En- 
gland, discussed, 718. 
Raid of Federal forces under 
Dahlgren on, discussed, 639. 


Intention to kill President 
Davis and Cabinet discussed, 
640. 


Mentioned in proclamation of 
President Davis, 640. 
Referred to, 472. 

Roanoke Island, N. C., defeat of 
Confederate forces at, dis- 
cussed, 188, 209, 211. 

Effect of, in France discussed, 
193. 
Secessionville, S. C., battle at, 265. 
Seven Days’ battles discussed, 266, 
269. 
Seven Pines, Va., battle at, dis- 
cussed, 265. 


760 


War between the States (Continued): 

Sharpsburg, Md., battle of, dis- 
cussed, 320, 332. 

Shiloh, Tenn, battle of, discussed, 


233. 
Somerset, Ky., affair at, referred 
to, 188, 202. 


Speech of Queen of Great Britain 
regarding, 57. 

Springfield, Mo., battle of, referred 
to, 73, 88. 

Starvation in South hoped for by 
Federals discussed, 462, 488. 

Stone’s River, Tenn., battle of, re- 
ferred to, 429. 

Termination of, anticipated, 
198, 670, 718. 

Valverde, N. Mex., battle of, dis- 
cussed, 216. 

Vessels, Confederate. 
sels, Confederaie.) 
Vessels, Federal, destroyed by Con- 

federate vessels discussed, 264, 
418, 426, 429, 435, 441, 462. 
Vicksburg, Miss.— 
Battle at, referred to, 407, 467, 
481. 
Siege of, discussed, 264. 
Virginia, the, engagement with the 
Monitor, 200, 213, 248. 
Washington, N. C., capture of, 
by Federal forces 
QT2. 
Western campaign discussed, 263. 
Western Virginia campaign dis- 
cussed, 321. 


197; 


(See Ves- 


discussed, 


Messages and Papers of the Confederacy. 


War between the States (Continued): 
Winchester, Va., battle at, discussed, 
265. 
Yazoo Pass, 
from, 462. 
War Department, purchases for, in 
Europe, recommendations  re- 
garding, 586. 
Discussed, 617. 
Ward, John E., mentioned, 158. 
Wars. (See France; Poland; War 
between the States.) 
Washington, N. C., capture of, by 
Federal forces, 212. 
West Indies. (See Commission to 
West Indies.) 
Wilkes, Charles. (See Trent Affair.) 
Winchester, Va., battle at, discussed, 
265. 
Wool, John E., communication an- 
nouncing capture of Confederate 
Commissioners, 118. 


Federals repulsed 


Y 


Yancey, William L. (See Commis- 
sions to Europe; Recognition.) 

Yazoo Pass, Federals repulsed from, 
462. 

Young, Bennett, trial of, in Canada, 
in connection with St. Albans’ 
Raid, discussed, 692, 704. 


Zz 


Zacharie, J. W., outrage perpetrated 
on, while on board British vessel, 


175, 259- 
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